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1550 TO 1600 


AndoUHtn PSSatopiffrt — Ccttdpat — Oppo^ SplooA of PiUotopJiy — Tekdo 
— Jordano Bnpto — SoMcitffx — Atxmko — NhoGMS — <f'RwwtMS^ 

1 The nnthonty of Anstotle, os the great master of dog 
mabc phfloaophy, continaed generally predominant 
throngn the aat^th century It has been already SKiitan 
observed that, besides the strenuous support of the p“**®*^ 
Catholic clergy, and especially of the Sorbonne, who regarded 
all innovation with abhorrence, tho Anstotehon philosophy 
had been received, through the mflnence of Melanchthon, in 
the Lutheran universities The render must be reminded that, 
under the name of speculative philosophy we comprehend not 
only the logic and what was called ontology of the schools, 
bnt those physical theonea of ancient or modem date, which, 
appealing less to experience than to assumed hypotheses, mn 
not be mingled, in a literary classification, with the resefirches 
of true science, such as we shall hereafter have to place under 
the head of natural philosophy 

9 Brucker has made a distmction between the scholastic 
and the genuine Anatotehans , the former bemg noirouje* 
chiefly conversant with the doctors of the middle 
ages, adopting their terminoloCT, their distinctions, 
their dogmas, and relying with implicit deference on Scotns 
or Aquinas, thongh, in the progress of learning, they might 
make some use of the original master, while the latter, throw 
ing off the yoke of the schoolmen, pnded themselves on an 
equally complete submission to Anstotle himself These were 
chiefly phflosophers and physicians, as the former were theo- 
logians , and the difference of their objects sufl&ces to ncconnt 
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for the different lines in which they pursued them, and the 
hghts hy which they were guided/ 

3. Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the 
The former schoolmen, it might be far from easy, were it 
ciajsiitue worth whilo, to furnish any distinct account. Their 

remembered in i i i l 

works are mostly of considerable scarcity , and none 
of the historians of philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, profess 
much acquaintance with them. It is sufficient to repeat that, 
among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, especially 
m Spam and Italy, the scholastic mode of argumentation was 
retained m then seminaries, and employed in prolix volumes, 
both upon theology and upon such parts of metaphj'sics and 
natural law as are allied to it. The reader may find some 
more infoiraation in Brucker, whom Buhle, saying the same 
things in the same order, may be pi esumed to have silently 
copied.t 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philosopheis, devoting 
The other* themselvcs to physical science, though investigating 
bettS”'^’' it with a very unhappy deference to mistaken 

dogmas, might seem to offer a better hope of mate- 
rials for history j and in fact we meet here with a very few 
names of men once celebrated and of some influence over the 
opinions of their age. But even here their writings prove to 
be not only forgotten, but incapable, as we may say, on ac- 
count of their rare occurrence, and the improbability of their 
republication, of being ever again known. 

5 The Italian schools, and especially those of Pisa and 
„ , , , Padua, had lonff been celebrated for their adherence 
Padi^^ to Aristotelian principles, not always such as could 
justly be deduced from the writings of the Staginte 
himself, but opposing a bulwark against novel speculation, as 
well as against the revival of the Platonic, or any othei ancient 
philosophy. Simon Porta of the former university, and Caesar 
Cremonmi of the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aris- 
totelians , the one near the commencement of this period, the 
other about its close. Both these philosophers have been re- 
proached with the tendency to atheism, so common m the 
Italians of this penod. A similar imputation has fallen on 

1 • Brucker, Hist Philos iv 117 et post 

f Brucker, ibid Buhle, ii 448 
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another professor of tho nniversity of Pisa, Ccsalpmi, who is 
ttud to nave deviated from tho stnct system of 
Ansfotle towards that of AVerrocs, thoogh ho did not 
altogether coincide even with the latter The real roenl* of 
Cesalpid, in very diSerent pursuits, it was reserved for a later 
age to admire EGs “ Qafestioncs Penpateticto,” pobhshed 
in 1575, IS a treatise on metnphysics, or the first philosophy, 
founded professedly upon Anstotelmn pnrtaples, but ivitli 
considerable deviation This work is bo scarce that Bmcker 
had never seen it, but Buhlc has taken ranch pains to aunlyso 
Its very obstJure contents Pnmdoxical and unintelligible as 
they now appear, Cesalpm obtained a high reputation in Ins 


own age, and was denominated, by excellence, the philosopher 
Nicolas Taurellus, a professor at Altdorf, denounced the 
** Qusestioncs Penpatebcie” in a book to which, in allusion to 
his adversary’s name, ho ga\o the puerile title of Alpcs Oesro 
6 The system of Cesalpm is one modification of tl^t nnaent 
h^rpothesis which, losing sight of all trtith and expe- 
neuce in the love of abstraction, substitutes the 
barren unity of pantheism for religion, and n few incomprc 
hensible paradoxes for tho variety of sacnec. Nothing 
according to him, was substance which was not animated, but 
the parbcnlar souls which amraate bodies arc themselves only 
substances, because they are parts of the first substance, a 
simple, speculative, but not active Intelligence, perfect and 
immovable, which is God The rtaisonablo soul, however, of 
mankind is not numerically one , for matter b^g the sole 
pnuaple of plurality, and human intelligenccfi being combined 
W1& matter, they nro plural in numlier He dilFered also 
from Averrocs m mamtaming tho separate immortality of 
hnman sonls , and while tho philosopher of Cordova distin 
gutshed the one soul which he oscttIkkI to mankind from the 
Deity, ^Cesalpm considered the individnal soul as a portion, 
not of this common hnman intelligence, which ho did not 
ndmit, but of the first flnbstance, or Deity Hia sjutom was 
therefore more incompatiblo with theism, in any proper sense, 
than that of Averroes himself, and antiapated in some 
measure that of SpincBsa, who gave a greater extension to hts 
one substance, by comprehending all matter as well as ^int 
within rL Cesalpm also denied, and in this be went far from 
B 3 
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his Aristotelian creed, any other than a logical difference be- 
tween substances and accidents. I have no knowledg’e of the 
writings of Cesalpm except tbrongb Buble , for though I 
confess that the “ Quasstiones Peripatetics” may be found m 
the British Museum *, it would scarce repay the labour to 


examine what is both erroneous and obscuie. 

7 . The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for 
cr m ni i ^hovc foity years at Padua, is better known than 
his writings. These have become of the greatest 
scarcity. Bruckei tells us he had not been able to see any 
of them, and Buhle had met with but two or three t Those 
at which I have looked are treatises on the Aristotelian 
physics , they contain little of any interest , noi did I per- 
ceive that they countenance, though they may not repel, the 
charge of atheism sometimes brought against Cremomni, 
but which, if at all well-founded, seems rather to rest on ex- 
ternal evidence. Cremomni, according to Buhle, refutes the 
Averroistic notion of an universal human intelligence. Gabriel 
Naude, both 'in his letters, and in the records of his conver- 
sation called Naudasana, speaks with great admiration of 
Cremomni. $ He had himself passed some years at Padua, 
and was at that time a disciple of the Aristotelian school 
in physics, which he abandoned after his intimacy with 
Gassendi. 

8. Meantime the authoiity of Aristotle, great in name and 
opponenuof rcspected in the schools, began to lose more and 
Arntotie xnorc of its influence over speculative minds. Ces- 
alpin, an Anstotelian by profession, had gone wide m some 
points from his master. But others waged an open war as 
Patrirzu philosophical reformers. Fiancis Patrizzi, in his 
“ Discussiones Peripateticse” (1571 and 1581), 
appealed to prejudice with the arms of calumny, raking up 
the most unwai ranted aspeisions against the private life of 


* Buhle, u 525 Bnichcr, (iv 
222 ) laments that he had never seen 
this book It seems that there were few 
good libraries in Germany in Brucker’s 
age, or at least that lie had no access to 
them, for it is surprising how often he 
makesthe same complaint* He had, how- 
c\cr, seen a copy of the Alpes Caesae of 


Taurellus, and gives rather a long ac- 
count both of the man and of the book, 
Ibid and p 300 
t Buhle, 11-519 

I Some passages in the NaudTna tend 
to confirm the suspicion of irreligion, both 
with respect to Cremomni and Naud6 
himself 
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Anstotle, to prepare the way for assaibog hiB philosophy , a 
warfare not toe less nn worthy, that it la often Bucceaaiul In 
the case of Patnzzi it Was otherwise his book was little 
read , and his own notions of philosophy, borrowed fro pi the 
later Platonists, and that rabble of epunons wntera who had 
muled Fianus and Picas of Mirandolo, dressed up by 
Pntnzn with a fantastic terminology had little chance of 
subvertiDg so well-established and acute a system as that of 
Anstotle.* 

9 Bernard Telesio, a native of Coeenza, had greater 
success, and attained a more celebrated name. The 

first two books of hu treatise, “ De Natura Remm 
jaita Propria Pnnapia,” appeared at Rome in 1565, the 
rest was pobliahed m 1586 TTiese contain an hypothesis 
more intelhgible than that of Patnzzi, and less destituto 
of a certain ^parent correspondence with the phcenomena 
of nature- Two active incorporeal principles, heat and 
cold, contend with perpetual oppositiou for the dominion over 
a third, which is passive matter Of these three all nature 
consists- The region of pare heat is m the heavens, in the 
sun and stars, where it is united with the most subtle matter, 
that of cold in the centre of the earth, where matter is most 
condensed , all between is their battle field m which they 
continually struggle, and alternately conquer Tlieso pnn 
oiples are not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to 
perceive their own acts and mutu^ impressions Heat is 
the cause of motion , cold is by natt^ immovable, and 
tends to keep all things id repose + 

10 Telesio has been generally supposed to have borrowed 
this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the antagonist 
pnnciples of heat and cold had been employed m a simdor 
manner Bnhle domes the identity of the two systems, and 
considei^ that of Telesio os more nearly alhed to the Ans- 
totehon, except m substituting heat and cold for the more 
abstract notions of form and privation Heat and cold it 
might rather perhaps be said, seem to be merely ill-chosen 
names for tlie hypothetical cansea of motion and rest , and 
the real laws of nature, with respect to both of these, were 

BoWe, IL 54S, Broker It -422. 
t BnwtfT It 449. Bohk, IL 5«3 Olnffoici, t£L 501 
B 4 
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as little discoverable in the Telesian ns in the more established 
theory. Yet its author perceived that the one possessed an 
expansive, the othei a condensing power ; and Ins princijiles 
of heat and cold bear a partial analogy to repulsion and at- 
traction, the untagonist foices which modern philosophy 
employs. Lord Bacon was sufficiently struck with the sys- 
tem of Telesio to illustrate it in a sepaiate fiagment of the 
Instauratio Magna, though sensible of its inadequacy to solve 
the mysteries of iiatuie , and a man of eccentric genius, 
Campanella, to whom we shall come hereafter, adopted it as 
the basis of his own wilder speculations. Telesio seems to 
have ascribed a soit of intelligence to plants, winch Ins last- 
mentioned disciple carried to a strange excess of paiadox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps liaidly so well known 
jordano present as that of .Tordano Bi uno. It was far 
othei wise formerly, and we do not find that the 
philosophy of this singular and unfortunate man attracted 
much further notice than to cost him his life. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at Rome did not 
rather attend to Ins former profession of protestantism and 
invectives against the church, than to the latent atheism it 
pretended to detect in his writings, which are at least as 
innocent as those of Cesalpin. The self-conceit of Bruno, 
his contemptuous language about Aiistotle and Ins followers, 
the paiadoxical strain, the obscurity and confusion, in many 
places, of his ivritings, we may add, his poverty and frequent 
change of place, had rendered him of little estimation in the 
eyes of the world. But in the last century the fate of Bruno 
excited some degree of interest about Ins opinions. Wliethei 
his hypotheses were truly atheistical became the subject of 
controversy , his works, by which it should have been de- 
cided, were so scarce that few could speak mth knowledge 
of their contents , and Brucker, who inclines to think there 
was no sufficient ground for the imputation, admits that he 
had only seen one of Bruno’s minor treatises. The later 
Geiman philosophers, however, have paid moie attention to 
these obscure books, fiom a similarity which they sometimes 
found m Bruno’s theories to their own. Buhle has devoted 
above a handled pages to this subject.* The Italian treatises 

* Vol u p 604—730 
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Cnir. nj.] 

Jia\c ’Within afc\r j^nra liccn rcpnntcd in Ocrmnn), nnd it 
w not nncomnion in nicMlcm books to find nn eulofn on iho 
philosopher of 1 lm\c not made m}TM;lf ncfjuaintctl 

mth hi 5 Latin wntmps, exopt ihroupli the means of Bulde, 
nho has taken a ^rent deni of pains to cxnlniii them TIic 
three pnnajiol Italian trcntiv?s arc entitled Cenn ir^juiu* 
do li CLncn, Dtlla CniKa, Pnnanio «! Uno nnd 
Ikir Infinite Uni\ mo Each of tlicsc is m five dm 

logocs, Tlic Cena dc h Cenen contains a ph\-sicnl llieor) of 
the 'World, in which the nutlior makes some slinu of peomc 
tncil dmprnms, bnt dc\iatcs so often into rliap^odirs of 
vanity and nonsense, tlml it m diflicuU to pronounce whether 
he had much know ledge of the saenct Pojtfniicn* to 
whoso theory of the terrestml motion Bruno entirely ndlirri'^ 
ho praises ns eupenor to an) former astronomer , but inti 
mates that ho did not po far lte\ond \alpnr prejudices, Itcinp 
more of a matliemnlicinn limn n philosoplier Tlic praidt) 
of bodies he treats ns a most nbsunl h^poihesus, all nnlund 
motion, ns lie fancies, hemp circular ^ cl he Mvtns to lm\c 
had some dim ghnipso of wlint ifi meant bj the compo>iiion 
of motions, asserting that the eartli lias four simple motions, 
out of wlmdi one is conijwnndcd * 

1C, Tlio second, nnd much more important tmtiM*, Della 
Consa, Pnncipio cd Uno, profesM^ to rtvcal the 
mctaphj*sjcal philosophj of Bruno n system winch pnonr*.M 
at least in patext bronpht him to the stoke nl Borne, 
and the purport of which Ims been tlm theme of much contro- 
vert Tlic cxlrcmo Bcnralj of his imlinps hos, no doubt 
contributed to tins ^'a^cty of judgment , but though Ins stjlc, 
stnctl) speaking, is not oliscure, and ht seems bj no ituons 
inclined to conceal Ins meaning, I am not aide to resolve with 
certainty ihq problem tliat Brockcr nnd those whom he ijuolcs 
Iiavc discussed t But tho sjstcm of Bruno, so far ns I un 
derstand it from wimt I liavo read of his wntinps, nnd from 
Bulde'a nradj'sts qf them, nmj be said to contain a sort of 
double pnntiieism TIio world is ommntcil b) nn omnipresent 
intelligent soul, the first cause of ctety form that matter can 

Dul T n,l'^(I8Sa) Tlkc^cn*, L*icrUcr Wtlviachun, ml e4>cTlilty 
v*r« wrfncB, Of parport to Iwro SUotr 
bw vrittrn, In England, Ha aitoU + lira trr toL t S 
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assume, but not of matter itself. This soul of the universe 
IS the only physical agent, the interior artist that worlcs m 
the vast whole, that calls out the plant from the seed and 
matures the fiuit, that lives in all things, though they may 
not seem to live, and m fact do not, when unorganised, live 
separately considered, though they all partake of the universal 
life, and in their component parts may be rendered living. 
A table as a table, a coat as a coat, aie not alive, but inas- 
much as they derive their substance from nature, they are 
composed of living particles.^ Thei e is nothing so small or 
so unimportant, but that a portion of spirit dwells in it, and 
this spiritual substance requiies but a proper subject to become 
a plant or an animal. Forms particular are in constant 
change ; but the first form, being the source of all others, as 
well as the first matter, are eteriud. The soul of the world 
IS the constituent principle of the universe and of all its parts. 
And thus we have an intrinsic, eternal, self-subsistent prin- 
ciple of form, far better than that winch the sophists feigned, 
whose substances are compounded and corruptible, and, there- 
foie, nothing else than accidents. t Forms in particular are 


* Thus Buble, or at least lus French 
translator, but the original 'orords arc 
different* Dico dunque che la ta\ola 
come tavola non d animata, ne la veste, ne 
il cuojo come cuojo, ne iHetro cotne>etro, 
ma come cose naUtrah c composte hanno tn 
se la matena e la forma Sia pur cosa 
quanto piccola e minima si \oglia, ha in 
se parfe di sustanza spintuale, la quale, 
se trova il soggetto disposto, si stendc ad 
esser pianta, ad csser animale, o ricevc 
membri de qual si voglia corpo, chc co- 
munemente si dice animate, per chd 
spirto SI trova in tutte le cose, e non i 
minimo corpusculo, che non contegna 
cotal porzione in se, che non inanimi, 
p 241 Buhle seems not to have under- 
stood the words in itahcs, which certainly 
are not remarkably plain, and to have 
substituted what he thought might pass 
for meaning 

The recent theones of eqmvocal gene- 
ration, held by some philosophers, more 
on the Continent thanm England, accord- 
ing to which all matter, or at least all 
matter susceptible of organisation by its 
elements, may become organised and 
livmg under peculiar cu’cumstances, seem 
not very dissimilar to this system of 

"Rnino 


f Or, quanto a la causa effettnee, 
dicoV cfficientc fisico uniicrsalc csstr 1* 
intcllctto universale, ch’ ^ lapnma c pnn- 
cipinl fdculta dell* anima del mondo, la 
qual L forma unncrsale di qucllo 
jL’ intelktto unnorsnlc i V inlima piu 
rcale c propria fncultl, c parte potcnnalc 
dell* nniina del mondo Questo c uno 
mcdcsxmo ch’ empic il tntto, illumina V 
tinivorso, c indnzza la nntura a produrre 
Ic sue specie, come si coniienc, c cosi ha 
rispctto a la produzionc di cose naturali, 
come il nostro intelletto d la congrua 
produzionc di specie razionali 
Questo c nominate da Platonici fabbro 
del mondo p 235 

Dunque abbiamo un pnncipio intrm- 
seco formale eterno c sussistonte, incom- 
parabilmente raighore di quello, che ban 
finto 11 sophist!, che lersano circa gl* ac- 
cident!, ignoranti dc la sustanza de le cose, 
e che vengono a poncre Ic sustanze corrot- 
tibili, perchd quello chiamano massi- 
maraente, pnraam'^ente e principalmente 
sustanza, che risulta da la coraposizione , 
il che non d altro, ch’ uno accidente, chc 
non contiene in se nulla stabihta c leritd e 
Bi nsolve m nulla, p 242 
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the ncadcDts 6f matter, and wo should make a dinnitj of 
matter like some Arabian penpatetics, if wo did not recur to 
iho living fountain of form— ^ the eternal soul of tho 'world 
The first matter is neither corporeal nor sensible, it is eternal 
and unchangeable, the fruitful motlicr of forms and their 
grave. Form and matter, says Bruno, parsuing this fanciful 
analog, may be compared to male and female Form never 
errs, IS never imperfect, but tlirough its conjunction with 
matter , it might ndopt the words of tlio father of the Iinmon 
race Molicr quam mihi dedisti, (la mntena, la quale mi Imi 
date consorto,) mo dectpit (Ici c cngiono d* ogin mio pcccnto) 
Tho speculations of Bruno now become more and more subtle, 
and be admits, that our understandings cannot grasp what 
ho pretends to demonstrate — tho idcntitj of n simply nctno 
and simply passive principle, but tlic question rcallj is, 
■whether we enn see anj meaning in liis propositions 

IS Wo have said that the sj'stcm of Bruno seems to 
involve a double pantlieism Tlio first is of a simple 
kmd, tlio hjloroistn, which has been exhibited in tho •^*‘^** 
preceding paragraph, it excludes a creative dcit), m tho 
stnet sense of creation, but Icavnng an active provident in 
tclligence, cannot bo reckoned by any means diargeoblo with 
positive atheism But to this soul of the world Bruno appears 
not to have ascribed tho name of divinitj • Tho first fonii, 
and the first matter, and all the forms generated bj the two, 
make, in his tlicory, but one being tho infinite unclmngcnblo 
universe, in which is every thing, both in power and in act, 
wrl Wfng ‘vVrmgs T^^At-tcrvt?iy Tft tio ime tVrmg 
separately, it is form and not form, matter and not matter, 
soul and not soul He expands this mysterious language 
mneh farther, resolving the whole nature of the deity into an 
abstract, barren, all embracing unity t 

Soo tifiairU d lutcUrOo} D dMno, dmi, d* afilnriJUT n moaio eon U niol 
eh i tntto j qxieeto raoadano, ebo A nwmhri w ere aoimala. p. SSS. 
totloi iQ “Itj! perUnaljirt, cb* d f«aDO t S' duarno 1 anlTcno ttoo, Indnlto, 
tntto S' Tora coiiu offlelmU (T In- ItninohUe Uno dloo i U po*bUllA a»- 

Ullotto roondano) noa tnan MtrinMca, ooloti^ tmo 1 otto, mu U o anJhna. 
Como oeo iotrimeea di t tto eojo mtu ono lo matnia o corpo, m» la ctxa, nno 
laD. in w ebo detnbano 1 la di lo ante nno U mauiiiM a ottimo, U quala 
Tina bOotl 1 1 weallama d1 quarto non doro poMor cateia eooipfeao, o perd 
gnoda- animalo o thnolacro del prlnM Infi Uj U lotemilnabUa, o per tanto In- 
prtndpio qotQV «ho non ToglUno tatan- flnlto a lotcrtalaato, « per eo t u ey u cnaa 
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14 . These bold theories of Jordaiio Bruno are chiefly con- 
Bmno’aother twined 10 the treatise Della Causa, Principio ed Uno. 
witings jjj j^iiQther entitled Dell’ Infinite Univcrso c Moiidi, 
which, like the former, is written in dialogue, he asserts the 
infinity of the omveise, and the plurality of woilds. TIint 
the stai s are suns, shining by tbeir own light, that each has 
Its revolving planets, now become the familiar cieed of chil- 
dren, weie then among the enormous paradoxes and capital 
offences of Bruno. His strong assertion of the Copernican 
theory was, doubtless, not quite so singular, yet this had but 


iniinobile Questo non si muovc local- 
raente, per die non hn cosa fuor di sc, 
ove SI trasporto, atteso die si a il lutto 
Non SI genera , per die non 6 altro csscre, 
ebe lui possa desidcrarc o aspettarc, 
atteso cbo abbia tutto lo essere Non si 
corrompe, per die non e nltracosa, incui 
SI cangi, atteso die lui sia ogni cosa, 
Non pud sminmre o crosccro, atteso di’ 
d infinito, a cui come non si pud nggiun- 
gere, cosi c da cui non si pud sotlrarrc, 
per Old che lo infinito non ha parti pro- 
porzionah Non c altcnbilc in altra 
disposizione, per chd non lia csterno, da 
CUI patisca, e per cui venga in qualcbc 
afifezcoTie Oltrc clic per comprender 
tuttc contranetadi nell’ csscr suo, in unitd 
e convenienza, e nessuna indinazione pos- 
ser a\ere ad altro e novo essere, o pur ad 
altro e altro modo d* csscre, non pud 
esser soggetto di mutazione sccundo 
qualitd alcuna, ne pud aver contrano o 
diverse, che 1* alteri, per chd in lui L ogni 
cosa Concorde Non d matenn, per did 
non d figurato, ne figurabilc, non c ter- 
minato, ne terminable Non d forma, 
per chd non inform^, ne figura altro, 
atteso che d tutto, d massimo, d uno, d 
universe Non d misurabile, ne raisuai 
Non SI comprende , per chd non d mag* 
gior di sd, Non d compreso, per 
chd non d minor di se. Non si aggua- 
glia , per che non e altro e altro, ma uno 
se raedesimo Essendo medesuno ed uno, 
non ha essere ed essere , et per chd non 
ha essere ed essere, non ha parti e parti, 
e per cid che non ha parte e parte, non d 
composto Q-uesto d termine di sorte, 
chd non d termme , d talmente forma, 
die non d forma , d talmente materia, 
che non e matena , d taiVincnie anima, cbd 
non e amma , per did d il tutto indiffe- 
rentemente, e perd d uno, P universo d 
uno p 280 


Ecco, come non c possibilc, ma ncccs- 
sano, die 1* ottimo, massimo incompren- 
sibilc c tutto, c par tutto, e m tutto» per 
chd come simplicc cd indiMsihilc pud es- 
scr tutto, csscr per tutto, csscre in tutto 
E cosl non d stnto vammente dctto» che 
Gio\c cmpic tuttc Ic cosc, inalntn ttittc 
lo parti ddr uni\erso, i contro di cio, 
die lia r csscre uno in tutto, c per cm 
uno c tutto 11 quale, cssendo tutto Ic 
cose, c comprendendo tutto 1* csscre in sc, 
Menc a far, die ogni cosa sia in ogni cosa 
I\In mi dircstc, per die dunque Ic cosc si 
cnngiano, la materia particolare si forza 
ad altre forme? vi nspondo, die non i 
mutazione, che ccrca altro csscre^ ma altro 
modo di csscrc E questa c la dififcrenza 
tra r univcrso c Ic cose dell’ unncrso, 
per chc nullo comprende lutto 1* csscrc c 
tutti modi di csscrc, di questc ciascuna 
Im tutto r essere, ma non tutti i modi di 
csscre p 282 

The following sonnet b} Bnmo fs cha- 
racteristic of Ins m}stical imagination, 
hilt we must not confound the personifi- 
cation of an abstract idea with thcisto — 

Cnusi Principle cd Uno ecmpltomo, 

Onde P csscr, la vltn, il moto pende, 
r a lungo n largo, c profondo si stendd 
Quanto si dice in del terra cd inferno ♦ 

. Con senso, con ragIon,ron mento scemo 
^ Ch* alto, misum c conto non comprende. 
Quel vigor molo cnumcro, cliotrndc 
Oltrc ogni inferior, roczro e supemo 
Cleco error, tempo nraro, rla fortuna, 
Sorda invidia, vll rabbfa, iniquo rclo. 

Criido cor, crapio ingegno strano artllrc, 

Kon basternnno a farral 1* aria brunn, 

Kon ihl porrann* avanti gP occhl il vdo. 

Kon fnron mni, ch* il mio bd Sol non mire 

If I have quoted too much from Jor- 
dano Bruno it maj be excused by the 
great rarity of his works^ winch has been 
the cause that some late witers have not 
fully seen the character of liis specula- 
tions 
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fov? proselytes in the Bixtocntli century His other writings, 
of nil which Huhle bus famished ua intb on account, ore 
uDuicrOus , somo of them rdato to the art of Raymond 
Lully, winch Bruno professed to esteem very highly , and m 
these mncmonicnl treatises he introduced much of huj own 
theoretical philosophy Othtrs are more exclusu'clj meta- 
physical, and desired to make his lending pnnciplcs, as to 
unity number, ana form, more intclligibre to the common 
rcauer They are full, according to wlmt we find m Bruckcr 
and Bolile, of strange and nonsensical propositions, such as 
men, unable to master their owm crude fancies on subjects 
above their rcadi, ore wont to put forth None, IiOwe\cr, of 
his produedouB, has been more often mentioned than tho 
Spacao deUa Bestm Tnonfantc, alleged by somo to he full of 
his atheistical impiedcs, while otliers have token it for a mere 
satire on the Roman church This diversity \vns very natural 
in those who wrote of a book they had ne\er seen It now 
appears tliat this famous work is a general moral satire m an 
ailegoncal form, ivitli little that could excite attention, and 
less that conld give sudi offence os to pro\ oko the author’s 
death • 


15 Upon the whole, vre may probably place Bmno in this 
provraco of specoladve plulosophy, thoogli not high, ow«j 
yet above Ce^pin, or any of the sdiool of Averrocs. 

He has fallen into great erronj bnt tlioy seem tolin\o 
perceived no trutli His doctrine was not onginal , it came 
from the Eleadc philosophers from Plodnus and tho Neo- 
PJatomstei, and la some mcajnno from Vhta irrase/f, mid 
it 18 uldmately, beyond doubt, of onental ongin What 
eeerfis most his own, and 1 must speak very doubtfully as to 
this, 18 the syncredsm of the tenet of a per\Tiding spirit, an 
Anima Mnndi, which in itsdf is an imperfect theism, witli 


0 {o|pa 4 ai, Yot yit tiM glrra «n 
ciMlyvk ^ th« Spando d«ll« DntU. 

-f- 8 m nlmlila analjil* of tb« phi* 
loaopbj oC FloUnm in Degarmodo | 11U> 
tolr* Coinparfa d«i S j i U i uq, UL 557 
(•dh. 182S\ It arlLl be Smid tbat hii 
UnfnaC* with rnpect to tb# myatio «o- 
picuMUT of ooity b that of Bn^ hlto- 
MiC PlotiD, bowmr was not only 
thabtie, tmt Intenariy irRg^oin, and If ha 


had wane a mjtuiy later woald. 1"**^ 
of a bcathan phOoaophar haea been om 
of the first Daxnea ■mruiff the — of 
tha ehttreb. It b probed that hh In. 
fiocnce, ae It K has not been «wT1 In 
modallinf the nmtio tbeolofQr .Seotne 
Erif^em sraa of the hum Sfbool. and his 
kogisage aboottho first Mooed b similar 
to that of Dtiumx Degerando, Totir 
p.m 
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the more pernicious hypothesis- of an universal Monad, to 
which every distinct attribut^"^ except unity, was to be denied. 
Yet It IS just to observe that, in one passage already quoted 
in a note, Bruno expressly says, there aie three Itinds of 
intelligence, the divine, which is every thing ; the mundane, 
which does every thing ; and the particular intelligences, 
which aie all made hy the second.” The inconceivableness 
of ascribing intelligence to Bruno’s ''universe, and yet thus 
distinguishing it as he does from the mundane intelligence, 
may not perhaps be a sufficient icason for denying him a 
place among theistic philosophers. But it must be confessed, 
that the general tone of these dialogues conveys no othei 
impression than that of a pantheism, in which eveiy vestige 
of a supieme intelligence, beyond his soul of the woild, is 
effaced.* ' 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno, was 
Sceptical essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle and\ 
incomprehensible mj^steries into positive aphorisms 
of science. Sanchez, a Portuguese physician, settled 
as- a public instructor at Toulouse, took a different course', 
the preface of Ins treatise. Quod Nihil Scitur, is dated from 
that city in 1576 ; but no edition is known to have existed 
before 158 l.t This work is a mere tissue of sceptical 
fallacies, propounded, however, with a confident tone not 
unusual m that class of sophists. He begins abruptly with 
these words Nec unum hoc scio, me nihil scire, con-|ector 
tamen nec me nec alios. Heec mihi vexillum propositio sit, 
haec sequenda vemt. Nihil Scitui. Hanc si probare scivero, 
merito concludam nibil scin , si nescivero, hoc ipso melius ; 
id 6nim asserebam. A good deal more follows in the same 
sophistical style of cavillatioh. Hoc unum semper maxime 
ab ahquo expetivi, quod modo facio, utvere diceietan ahquid 


* I can hardly agree with Mr^ Whe- 
well, m supposing that Jordano Bruno 
probably had a considerable share in 
intrbducing the new opinions (of Coper- 
nicus) into England ” Hist of Iiiductive 
Sciences, i 385 Very few in’^England 
seem to have embraced these opimons , 
and those who did so, like Wnght and 
Gilbert, were men who bad somewhat 
better reasons than the ipse dtxxt of a 
wandering Itahan 


f Bnicker, i\ 541 , witli tins fact be- 
fore his cje«, strangely asserts Sinchcz 
to have been bom in 1562 Buhlc and 
Cousin copy him without hesitation 
Antonio is ignorant of any edition of 
" Quod Nihil Scitur,” except that of 
Rotterdam in 1649, and ignorant also 
that the book contains any thing re- 
markable 
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poifccte Bciret , nnsquatn ^.taraen inveni, pneterquam in 
gapiento illo prolwqne iviro Bbcrnto (licet ct Pyrrhonii, 
Acadeitna et Sceptia \waitj, cam Favonno id ctiarn assere 
rent) quod hoc annm saebat qood nihil caret. Quo solo 
dicto mihi dociiBSimus indicatar , quanquam nee adliuc omnmo 
mihi ejplfint mentem , cum et illud unum, sicut aim, igno- 
raret.* 

ij 17 Sanchez puts a feir things well , but hia scepticism, 
aa wo perceive, is extravagant. After descanting on Mon 
taigne*8 favounfe topic, tho vnnous manners nnd opinions of 
mankind ho says. Non finem faccrcraus si omucs omninra 
mores recenscro vellemus An tu his eandem mdoncm, minm 
nobis,* omnmo putos? Mihi non vcnsimilo vidotnr Nihil 
lamen ambo samns, Negabis forsan tales ahqnos esso homines 
Non contendom , sic ah aliis acccpi t Yet, notwithstanding 
Ins sweeping idenun^tion of all saencO id tlio boldest tone of 
PytTb^iam» Sancbci comes at length to admit the possibility 
of a limiicd or probable knowledge of tmth^ nnd, as might 
perhaps bo expected, conceives that ho bad hiniself attained it 
^^TTiere are tivo modes,*' he observe*, “ of discovenng tnitli, 
by nether^ of which do men learn the real nature of things, 
bat yet obtain some kind of insight into them These me 
oipcnmont and reason, neither being sufiiaent alone , hut 
experiments, however well conducted, do not show ub the 
nature of things, nnd reason can only conjecture them 
Hence there can be no such thing os perfect science, and 
books have been employed to oke ont tho defiacnaes of onr 
own experience, bat thar confusion, prolixity, multitude, 
nnd want of trusfworthiness prevents this Tosoorce from 
beuJg of much value, ilor xs life long enough for so ntncli 
study , Besides, this perfect knowledge requires a perfect 
reapmut of it^ and a right disposition of the subject of know- 
ledge, which two I have never seen Reader if you have 
met with them, \vnte me word ** He concludes this treatise 
t by promising auoUier, "in which wte shall explain the method 
of Ktiowing truth, as fa^ as bumnn weakness wfll permit } * 
and, fia his fielf-cocoplacemw nses above his affected sceptiasm, 
adds, mihi m ammo est firmam et fncilem quantum pOssim 
Bdcyitiara futidare, 

P la 


t P 30 
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18. This tieatise of Sanchez hears witness to a deep sense 
of the imperfections of the received systems in science and 
leasoning", and to a lestless longing" for trutli, winch strikes 
us m othei wiiters of tins lattei period of the sixteenth 
century. Loid Bacon, I believe, has never alluded to San- 
chez, and such paradoxical scepticism was likely to disgust 
Ins strong mind; yet we may sometimes discern signs of a 
Baconian spirit in the attacks of our Spanish plnlosophei on 
the syllogistic logic, as being built on abstiact, and not signi- 
ficant terms, and in his clear perception of the difference 
between a knowledge of words and one of things. 

19 . What Sanchez promised and Bacon gave, a new me- 
Logicof thod of reasoning, by winch truth might be bettei 
Aconcio determined than tlirough the common dialectics, had 

been partially attempted already by Aconcio, mentioned in 
the last chaptei as one of those highly-gifted Italians who 
fled for religion to a Protestant country. Without openly 
assailing the authority of Aristotle, he endeavouied to frame 
a new discipline of the faculties for the discovery of truth. 
His treatise, De Methodo, sive Recta Investigandarum Tra- 
dendarumque Scientiarum Ratione, was published at Basle 
in 1558, and was several times reprinted, till later works, 
those especially of Bacon and Des Cai tes, caused it to be for- 
gotten. Aconcio defines logic, the light method of thinking 
and teaching, recta contemplandi docendique ratio. Of the 
importance of method, or right order in piosecnting our 
inquiries, he thinks so highly, that if thirty years iveie to be 
destined to intellectual laboui, he would allot two thirds of 
the time to acquiring dexteiity in this art, which seems to 
imply that he did not consider it very easy. To know any 
thing, he tells us, is to know what it is, 01 what are its 
causes and effects. All men have the germs of knowledge 
latent m them, as to matters cognisable by human faculties , 
It IS the business of logic to excite and develope them : 110 - 
tiones illas seu scintillas sub cineie lateutes detegere apteque 
ad res obscuras illustrandas apphcare.* 

20 Aconcio next gives rules at length for constructing 
definitions, by attending to the genus and differentia, Tliese 
rules are good, and might very properly find a place in a 

• P 30 
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book of log^c , but MrhcUier they contain much that wonld 
vninly bo sought in other wnters, vro do not determine 
Ho comes aftennurds to tlie methods of distributing: a 
■ysnlgect. The hmilytic mgtliwl is by nil m^s to be ‘preferred 
for tbo investigation of truth, and contrary to what Galen 
and others havoudiiscd, even for communicating’ it to others, 
since a man can learn that of irluch he is iCTorant, only by 
means of what is better knou’h, whetlierho docs this himself, 
or with help of a teacher , the only process being, a notion 
bus nd minns nOta- In this little treatise of Aconao, there 
seem to be the eluments of a sounder philosophy and a more 
steady direction of the mind to discover the reality of 
things tlmn belonged to the logic of tlio age, whether as 
taught b) the Anstotelinns or by Ramns It has not, how 
ever, been quoted by Lord Bacon, nor arc wc sore that ho 
has profited by it. 

21 A more celebrated work than this by Acoucio is opc by 
the distingnished scholar Manus Ntfohus, ** Do Ve 00 

ns Pnncipns et Vera Rabonc Philosoplmndi contra 
Paendo-Philosophos.*’ (Parma, 1553 ) It owes, how 
ever, what reputation it possesses to Leibnitz, ubo repnnlcd 
It m 1670 , with a \e^ able preface, one of his first contnbn- 
tions to philosoph} Tho tread so itself he says ivns almost 
strangled in the birth , and certniuly tho invectives of Nncolius 
ngniastthe logic and metaphysics of Aristotle could liavehad 
little chance of success in a country like Ital), where tliat no 
thonty vras more undoubted and durable than in any other 
The aim of Nizolius was to set up the lest fautbors*’ of 
Greece and Rome and tho study of philologj' against the 
scholasdc terminology But it must be owned that dns 
polite literature was not solBaent for the discovery of truth , 
nor do63 the book keep up to the promise of its title, though, 
by endeavounng to er^cate barbarous sopluftr) , be may be 
said to have laboured in the interests of real philosophy ^ 
The preface of Leibnitz animadverts on what appeared to 
him jwme metaphysical errors of Nizohus especially an ex 
cess 6f nominalisni, wluch tended to nndenninc the fouoda- 
dous of certainty, and his presumptuous scorn of Anstotle • 


"Klmilra Tn i lntrin « r< th«t un lr tn a l ntmnia. r«plk% M 

tmm oolyp*rtkiilm--eoU<*tW pwtieakn — diftnbedt^ wnnpUj »J, 
VOL. II C 
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His own object was ratlier to recommend the treatise as a 
model of pliilosopliical language without barbarism, than to 
bestow much praise on its pbilosopliy Brucker has spoken 
of it lather slightingly, and Buhle with much contempt. I 
am not prepared by a sufficient study of its contents to pass 
any judgment, but Buhle’s censure has appealed to me 
somewhat unfaii. Dugald Stewait, who was not acquainted 
with what the latter has said, thinks Nizolius dcservnng of 
moie commendation than Bruckei has assigned to him.*^ He 
aigues against all dialectics, and theiefore differs from Ra- 
mus, concluding with two piopositions as tlie result of his 
whole book : — That as many logicians and metaphj^sicians 
as are any where found, so many capital enemies of trutli 
\vill then and there exist , and that, so long as Anstotle 
shall be supieme in the logic and metaphysics of the schools, 
so long wnll erroi and baibarism reign over the mind. 
There is nothing very deep or pointed m this summary of 
his reasoning. 

22. The Maigarita Autoniaiia, by Gomez Pereira, pub- 
Marganta ^^^Iied at Medina del Campo in lo54, has been 
Anjto^aof chiefly remembered as the ground of one of the 
many charges against Des Cartes, for appropiiating 


otnnih homo est animal means, that c\ ery 
one man is an animal , not that the genus 
man, taken collcctnel), is an animaL 
Nec veto Nizolii error hic levis cst , 
liabet enim magnum aliquid in rcccssu 
Nam SI universalm mbil ahud sunt quam 
singularium collectiones, sequitur, scicn- 
tiam nuUam haben per demonstrationem, 
quod et infra colligit NizoIius, scd col- 
lectionem singularium seu inductioncm 
Sed ea ration e prorsus e\ ertuntur scicn- 
tia?, ac Sceptici viccre Nam nunquam 
constitui possunt ea ratione proposilioncs 
perfecte umversales, quia inductionc npn- 
quam certus es, omnia andividue a te 
tentata esse , sed semper intra banc J»ro- 
positionem subsistes , omnia lUa qua; ex- 
pertus sum sunt talia , cum yero non 
possit esse ulla ratio umversalis, semper 
manebit possibile innumera quaj tu non 
SIS expcrtus esse diversa Hmc jam patet 
inductionem per se mhil producere, ne 
certitudmem quidem moralem, sine ad- 
mimculo propositionum non ab induc- 
tione, sed ratione iraiversali prudentxura , 


nam si cssent et ndminicula ab induc- 
tionc, indigcrent novis adminiculis, nec 
habcretur certitudo morabs in infinitum 
Scd certitudo xnoralis ab inductionc spc- 
ran plane non potest, ndditis quibuscun- 
quc adtniniculis, ct propositionem banc, 
totum inagis cssc sun parte, sola indue- 
tronc nunqunm perfecte scicmus IVIox 
cnim prodibit, qui ncgabit ob pcculiarcm 
quondam rationcm in aliis nondum ten- 
tails \cnim esse, quemadmodum ex facto 
■sciinus Gregonum a Sancto Vincentio 
negassc totum esse mnjus sua parte, m 
angulis saltern contactfis, alios in infinito, 
^et Tliomam Hobbes (at quern Mrum 
cocpisse dubitnre de propositionc ilia gco- 
metnea a Pythagora demonstrata, et 
liecatorabai sacnficio digna habita , quod 
ego non sine stupore legn This extract 
IS not xrery much to the purpose of the 
text, but it ma\ please some of those who 
take an interest in such speculations, 

• Dissertation on Progress of Philo- 
sophy, p 38 
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imacku owl edged opiDioM ot‘ tiis predectwsora. Tho book is 
^ exceedingly scarce, which has been strn^ly ascribed to the 
^ortfl -of Dcs Cartes to suppress lU * Tlierc is, however, a 
“^py of the original edition m tlid Bntish"5VIaseain,^and it 
has been repnnted in Sj^n It was on unhappy theft, if 
theft It were , for what Fcreira raaintained was precisely the 
most untenable proposition of the great rreucli philosopher 
^ the absence or sensation in brutes Pereira oi^es against 
this with on extteordmary disregard of cotnmon phccnomcna, 
on the assnraptiotiof certain maxims iihicli cannot be tm^ if 
they contradict inferences from our observation far more con 
vincing than themselves AYo ^ nd him give a ennous reason 

for denying that we can infer the sensibilitj of brutes from 
their OQtwnrd actions, namely, that this would prove too 
much, and lead us to bdicve them rational beings , in 
stanang among otlier stones, true, or false, of apparent 
sagacity, the dog in pursuit Of a hare, who, coming where 
two roods meet, if ho traced no lucent on the first, takes the 
other without tnnl t Pereira is a rgecter of Anstotchnn 
deapoUsm , and obscrv es flint in roaUen of speculation and 
not of faith, no authority Ts to bo respected* t Notwith 
standing this assertion of freedom, ho seems to be wholly 
enchained by the metaphysica of the schools , -nor sliould I 
have thought the book worthy of notice, but for its scaraty 
and the circumstance above raentioned nboat Des Cartes^ 

23 These are, as for ns I know, the only works deserving 
of commemoration in the history of sjiecalntive philosophy 
A few might easily be inseHed from the catalogues of li 
^oranea, or Irom 'Diograpmcai cdfiecoon^ as we’fl as from file 
learned labours of Morhof, Brucker, Tennemann, and Buble. 
It 18 also not to bo doubted, that in treatises of a different 
character, theological, moral, or medical, very many passages, 
worthy of remembrance for their truth, their ingenuity, or 
ongmahty, might bo di8<» veered, that bear upon the best 

BWgt, Unlr Bnroot, Utnoal dS «t do ffrmit prioa. Tb# bettr adltloo, of 
Ubndr*. B«yla hap a lotw artido oo'' 174^ li oTcmme ebeaper 
Ptnini, tmt tbough b« taja U m book bal f FoL la Thl* la coottnnaHy' told 
be*i rfjown to Um, ba wanted probablT' ot doga j bat doaa any aanrfhla aportaatan 
tbe oppcwtixolty to read mnefa of iL eoaSmi It br bia owq eaparlaiiMr I aak 
Anoording to Bnowt, ■rraral copdaa fb lofarixatloo otJj 
harm been aold in Franca, aooia of tbaro \ FoL 4. 

c 2 
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methods of leasomng, the philosophy of the human mind, the 
theoiy of natural religion, or the general system of the ma- 
terial \Yoild. 

24. We should not, howevei, conclude this chapter without 
adverting to the dialectical method of Ramus, whom 
S‘»uccws middle of the century, struggling 

against all the arms of orthodox logic in the uni- 
versity of Pans. The reign of Henry II. was more pro- 
pitious to him than that of Francis. In 1551, through the 
patronage of 'the Cardinal of Loriaine, Ramus became royal 
piofessor of ihetoric and philosophy; and his new system 
which, as has been mentioned, comprehended much that was 
important in the ait of rhetoric, began to malce numerous 
proselytes. Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, 
was among the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe 
our most authentic account of the contest of Ramus with the 
Sorbonne. The latter were not conciliated, of course, by the 
success of then adveisary; and Ramus having adhered to 
the Huguenot party in the civil feuds of France, it has been 
asciibed to the malignity of one of his philosophical oppo- 
nents, that he perished in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
He had, however, .dread}’-, by personally travelling and teach- 
ing in Germany, spread the knowledge of his system over 
that country It was received in some of the Gei man uni- 
versities with great favour, notwithstanding the influence 
which Melanchthon’s name retained, and which had been 
entirely thrown into the scale of Aiistotle The Raimsts 
and Anti-Ramists contended in- books of logic through the 
rest of this century, as well as afterwaids , but this was the 
principal peiiod of Ramus’s glory. In Italy he had few dis- 
ciples , hut France, England, and still more Scotland and 
Germany, were full of them. Andrew Melville intioduced 
the logic of Ramus at Glasgow. It was resisted for some 
time at St Andrew’s, but ultimately became popular m all 
the Scottish universities. * Scarce any eminent public school, 
says Brucker, can be named, in which the Ramists were not 
teachers They encountered an equally zealous mditia under 
the Aiistotehan standaid , while some, with the spirit of com- 


• M‘ One’s Life of Melville, u. 805 
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promise, whifcli alwnjTi takes possession of a feir minds, 
though It IS mrely very successful, endeavoured to unito the 
two methods, which in fact do not seem essentially exclusive 
of each other It cannot be i^uired of mo to give an ac- 
count of books so totally forgotten, and so uninteresting m 
their Bulgects as these dialectical treatises on either side 
The importance of Ramos in philosophical Instory is not so 
much founded on his own deserts, as on the effect lie pro- 
dneed in loosening the fetters of inveterate prgudice, and 
thus preparing the way, like man) otliers of Ills generation 
for those who were to ho the “restorers of genuine philosophy • 

Drooter t 57C. UciUr H. 601 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
OF JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1550 TO l600. 


Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

Soto — Hooker — Essays of Montaigne — TJicir Injlacncc on ihc Public — 
Italian and English Moralists 


1. It must naturally be supposed that by far tbe greater part 
of what was written on moral obligations in tlie sixteenth 
century will be found in the theological quai ter of ancient 
libraries. The piactice of aunculai confession brouglit with 
it an entire science of casuistry, which had gradually been 
ivrought into a complicated system. Many, once conspi- 
cuous writers in this province, belong to the present peiiod ; 
but we shall defer the subject till we arrive at the next, when 
it had acquired a moie prominent importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical 
Soto Be philosophy since the revival of letters, and which, 
jusbua. being apparently designed in great measure foi the 
chair of the confessional, serves as a sort of link between the 
class of mere casuistry and the philosophical systems of 
morals which were to follow, is by Dominic Soto, a Spanish 
Dominican, who played an eminent part in the deliberations 
of the council of Trent, in opposition both to the papal court 
and to the theologians' of tbe Scotist, or, as it was then 
reckoned by its adversaries, the Semi-Pelagian school. This 
folio volume, entitled De Justitia et Jure, was fiist published, 
according to the Biographic Umverselle, at Antwerp, m 1568. 
It appears to be founded on the wntings of Thomas Aquinas, 
the polar star of every tiue Dominican. Eveiy question is 
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a vast height above his predecessors and contemporaries in 
the English church, and was, peihaps, the first of our writers 
who had any considerable acquaintance vuth the philosophers 
of Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, of which others 
may have sometimes set an example, but m a spirit of re- 
flection and comprehensiveness which the study of antiquity 
alone could have infused. The absence of minute ramifica- 
tions of argument, in which the schoolmen loved to spread 
out, distinguishes Hookei from the writers who liad been 
ti allied in those and dialectics, such as Soto or Suarez ; but, 
as I have hinted, consideiing the depth and difficulty of 
several questions that he deals Avith m the first book of the 
Polity, we might wash for a little less of the expanded palm 
of rhetoric, and somewhat of more dialectical piecision in the 
reasoning.*' 


Was it merely to display his reasoning 
or eloquence upon a subject far more ap- 
pertaining to philosophy than to theo- 
logy ? Surely this would have been idle 
ostentation, especially in the verj outset 
of his work. But those who read it can 
hardly fail to percene, that it is the 
broad basis of what is to follow in the 
second and third books , that in laying 
down the distinction between natural and 
positive Hw, and affirming the former 
alone -to be immutable, he prepares the 
way for denying the main position of his 
puiitan antagonists, that all things con- 
tained m Scripture are of perpetual obli- 
gation It IS his doctrine, that where 
God has not declared a positive command 
to be perpetual, it may be dispensed with 
by lawful human authority , and an the 
third book he, in express words, asserts 
this of ecclesiastical government Whe- 
ther he IS right or no, we do not here in- 
quire , but those who prefer an honest; 
avowal of truth to that small party in- 
terest, uhich IS served by counting all 
names as on our side, cannot feel any he- 
sitation about his opinion on this point, 
I repeat, that it may be called bis funda- 
mental principle, 

I do not, however, deny that, 'in the 
seventh hook of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
written several years after the former, 
there are signs that Hooker had in some 
degree abandoned the broad principle of 
indifFerency, and tfiat he occasionally 
seems to contend for episcopal govern- 
ment as alwaj s best, though not always 


indispensable Whether this were owing 
to the natural cfTccts of controvers}, in 
rendering the mind tenacious of ciery 
point it has to maintain, or rather to the 
bolder course of dcfcnLC which Saravia 
and Bancroft had latterly tauglit the 
^advocates of the church to take, I do not 
determine But, e\en in this book, we 
shall not find that he ever asserts in terms 
the perpetual obligation of episcopacy , 
nor does he, I believe, so much as allude 
to what is commonly called the apostolical 
succession, or transmission of spintual 
power from one bishop to another, a 
question whollj distinct from that of 
mere ecclesiastical go\ernment, though 
perpetuall} confounded with rt — 1842 ] 
* It has been shown with irresistible 
proof by the last editor of Hooker, that 
the sixth book of the Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity has been lost , that which we read as 
such being, with the exception of a few 
, paragraphs at the begmnmg, altogether 
a different production, though bearing 
marks of the same author This is 
pro\ ed, not only by its ti ant of relation to 
the general object of the work, and to the 
subject announced in the title of this very 
book, but by the remarkable fact, that a 
senes of observations by two friends of 
Hooker on the sixth book are extant, 
and published in the last edition, which 
were obviously designed for a totally dif- 
ferent treatise from that which hasalwa\s 
passed for the sixth book of the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity This can only be explained 
b> the confusion in which Hooker’s ma- 
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4 Hooker, like rncwit great moral wnters both of antiquity 
and 6f modem ages, rests his positions on one solid 
basis, the eternal obligation of natural laiv A ** ^ 

small number bdd been incliOed to maintain an arbitrary 
power of the Deity, oven over the fundamental principles of 
right and UTong , but the sounder theologians seem to ham 
hdd that, however the mil of God may be the proper eonrcc 
of moral obligation m mankind, concerning uhich they were 
not more agreed then than they have becti since, it mis ini 

C blc for him to deviate from Ins immutable rectitude and 
ess They were unanimous nlso lu asserting the capa 
city of the human faculties to discern nght from wrong, 
htdo Hoarding wliat they deemed the pngudices or errors 
that had misl^ many nations, and more or less influenced 
the mmonty of mankind 

5 Hat tlicre had never been ^Tinting those who, struck 
by the diversity of moral judgments ana behaviour 
among men, nnd especmlly under circumstances of 
climate, manners, or religion, different from our own, had 
found It hard to perceive nou reason could be on unerring 
arbiter when there was so much discrepancy in what slra 
professed to Iiavc determined, The relaUons of tra\'cllere, 
coutmnally pressing upon the notice of Europe, in the 
teentli century, and perhaps mtlier more exaggerated than at 
present, in describing barbarons tnbes, afforded continual 
ahment to the suspicion It was at least evident, mthout 
any thing that could bo called unreasonable scepticism, that 
thesiS diversities ought to he well explained and sifted before 
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wc acquiesced in tlie pleasant con\iction tliat ue alone could 
be in tile rip;lit. 

6. The Essays of Montaigne, tlic first cditton of uliicli 
r:so)Bor appeared at Boidcaux in l.jSO*, make in sc\ oral 
Moniaigno respccts uii cpocli HI liteiaturc, less on account of 
tlieir real importance, or the no\el trntlis tliey contain, tlian 
of their influence upon the taste and the opinions of lunope. 
They arc the fiist /Hoiocof/o wl p(}pnhm^ the first appeal 
from the porch and the academy to the haunts of hus} and 
of idle men, the first hook that t.iuglit the unlearned reader 
to obseive and leflect for himself on queslions of moral 
philosophy. In an age when every tojnc of this nature was 
treated systematically and in a didactic form, he broke out 
without connoMon of eh.ipters, with .all the digressions that 
levit}’- and garrulous egotism could sujrgost, with a ver) de- 
lightful, hut, at that time, most unusual rapidity of transition 
from seiiousness to gaiety. It would be to antuipate much 
of wdiat wall demand attention in the ensuing tentur\, were 
w'e to mention here the conspicuous writers wlio, more or 
less directly, and with more or less of close imitation, in.ay 
be classed m the school of Montaigne ; it embraces, in fact, 
a large proportion of Fionch and English literature, and 
especially of th.at wdiich has borrowed his title of Es^avs. 
No prose WTiter of the sixteenth century lias been so gener.dly 
read, nor probably has fjiven so imicli delight. Whatever 
m.ay be our estimate of Mont.aignc as a jdnlosophoi, a name 
which he was fni from arrocfatinof, there will be but one 
opinion of the felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7- It is a striking pi oof of these qu.ahties, that, in rending 
Their cha- . Ins Essays, we can hardly help behevung lum to have 
ractcmtics gtruck out all his thoughts by a sjiontnneous etTort 
of his mind, and to hav'c fallen afterwards upon his quota- 
tions and examples by hapjiy accident. I have little doubt 
but that the process was difterent , and that, eithei by dint 
of memory, though he absolutely disclaims the possessing a 
good one, or by the usual method of common-placing, he 
had made his reading instrumental to excite Ins own ingenious 
and fearless understanding. His extent of learning w'as by 

• This edition contains only the first third was publislicd in that of Pans, 
and second books of the Essays, the 1588 
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no moons crcnt for thnt age, bat the wliolo of it \vtis brought 
to bear on nis o\^cct , and it is- n proof of Montnigfno*a in 
dependence of mind tlmt, while a vast mass of erndmou was 
the only regular passport to fame, ho rend no authors but 
such OB were most fitted to his own habits of thinking 
Hence ho displays an unity, a self-cxistcucc, whicli we seldom 
find BO complete m other wnters Hia qnotaUons, though 
they perhaps make more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and arc like limbs of his own miiid, which 
could not be sepamted witliout laceration But over all is 

r ead a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and on apparent 
ndonment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of 
genius, combined with a good nature, tliongh ratlicr too ept 
corean and destitute of moral energy, which, for that very 
reason, made him a favoonto witli men of similar disposi 
tions, for whom courts, and camps, and country mansions, 
were the proper soil 

8 Montaigne is snpenor to any of tho nnaents in h\cli- 
ness, in that careless and rapid stylo, whore one thought 
spnngs naturallj, but not consccotivel} , from another, b^ 
analogical rather than dcdnctiio connexion , so that, while the 
reader seems to be followang a train of argnments, ho is im 
perceptibly hame<l to a distance b\ somo contingent aasocin 
tion This may be observed in hruf his Essays, tlio titles of 
wbicli often give us little insight into tlicir general scope 
Thus the apology for Raymond do Sebondo is soon forgotten 
in tho long defence of moral I^jTrhonism, which occupies tho 
twelfth chapter of the second book Hu sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursions , but be has gcntmlly 
exhausted himself bcl'oTi ho doe* so Tins is what men love 
to practise (not advantageously for their severer studies) n 
th?ir own thoughts , they love to follow the casual associations 
that lead them through pleasant labynutlis — os one nding 
along tlio high road is glad to deviate a little into tho woodi, 
thou^ it may sometimes happen that ho will lose his wTiy, 
and find hims^ far remote flrom bis inn And anch is tho 
convereationnl style of lively and oloqncnt old men Wo 
converse 'With Montaigne, or rather hear him talk , it is 
almost impossible to reed his Essays without thinking that lio 
speaks to us , we see his cbeerfm brow, his sparkhng eye, 
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his negligent but gentlemanly demeanour , we picture him in 
his arm-chair, with liis few books round the room, aud 
Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of his mind produces great part of 
the charm of his writing, it redeems his vanity, without 
which It could not have been so fully displayed, or, perhaps, 
so powerfully felt. In an age of literary servitude, when 
every province into which reflection could wander was occu- 
pied by some despot , when, to say nothing of tlieolog}'-, men 
found Aristotle, or Ulpian, or Hippocrates, at every turning 
to dictate their road, it was gratifying to fall in company mth 
a simple gentleman who, with much more reading tlian gene- 
rally belonged to his class, had the spirit to ask a reason for 
every rule. 

10 . Montaigne has borrowed much, besides his quotations, 
from the few ancient authors whom he loved to study. In 
one passage he even says that his book is wholly compiled 
from Plutarch and Seneca , but this is evidently intended to 
throw the critics off their scent “ I purposely conceal the 
authors from whom I borrow,” he says in another place, “ to 
check the presumption of those who are apt to censure what 
they find in a modern. I am content that they should lash 
Seneca and Plutarch thiough my sides.” * These were his 
two favourite authors , and in ordei to judge of the originality 
of Montaigne in any passage, it may often be necessary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. “ When 
I write,” he says, “ I care not to have books about me , but 
I can hardly be without a Plutarch.”! He knew little 
Greek, but most editions at that time had a Latin translation : 
he needed not for Plutarch to go beyond his own language. 
Cicero he did not much admire, except the epistles to Atticus. 
He esteemed the moderns very slightly in companson with 
antiquity, though praising Guicciardini and Philip de Co- 
mmes. Dugald Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be 
suspected of affectation, and therefore must himself have believed 
what he says of the badness of his memory, forgetting, as he 
tells us, the names of the commonest things, and even of 
those he constantly saw. But his vanity led him to talk per- 
petually of himself , and, as often happens to vain men, he 

* L u c 32 1 1 » c. 10 
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would rather talk of his" own failings than of any foreign sub- 
ject He could not have had a very defective memory so far 
as It bad been exercised, though he might fall into the common 
mistake of confounding hia mattentiorl to ordmary olgects with 
weakness of the faculty 

11 Montaigne seldom defines or discnminates , his mind 
bad great quickness, but little subtilty , hia carelessness and 
impatience of labour rendered his views practically one-aided , 
for though he was sufficently free from prejudice to place the 
objects of consideration m different lights, he wanted the 
power, or did not nee the dihgence, to make that comparative 
aj^preciation of facts which la necessary to distinguish the 
truth He appears to most advantage in matters reqmrmg 
good sease and calm observation, ns m the education of chil 
dren The twenty fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the 
first book which relate to this subject, are among the best m 
the collectiou His exceUent temjwr made him an enemy to 
the harshness and tyranny so fr^uent at that time m the 
management' of children, as his clear understanding did to the 
pedantic methods of overloading and misdirecting their facul 
ties- ItVequired some conrage to argue against the gramma- 
rians who had almost monopoJiBed the admiration of the 
world Of these men Montaigne observes, that thongfj they 
have strong memonea, their judgment is usnally very ahallow, 
makiDg only an excepdoh for Tumebus, who, though m^his 
opinion the greatest scholar that had e^sted for a thousand 
years, had nothing of the pedant about him bnt hir dress In 
all the remarks of Montaigne on hutnan character and man 
nets, we find a liveliness simplicity, and trulh They are 
such a5 his ordmary opportumtiea of observation, or hia 
^ rending suggested , and thongh several writers have given 
of deeper reflection or more wntchfial discernment, few 
ore 80 well calculated to fell in with the apprehension of the 
general reader , 

J2. The scepticism of Montaigne,' concerning which so 
much has been said, is not displayed m religion, for he was a 
steady Catholic, thongh his faith seems to have been rather 
tbafOf acqniescence than conviction nor m each subtilties of 
metaphysiad Pyrrhonism as we find in Sanchez, which had 
no attraction for his careless nature But he bad read much 
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of Sextus Empiricus, and might perhaps have derived some-" 
thing from his favourite Plutarch. He had also been forcibly 
struck by the recent nariatives of tiavellers, which he some- 
times received with a credulity as to evidence, not rarely 
combined with theoretical scepticism, and which is too much 
the 'fault of his age to bring censure on an individual. It 
was then assumed that all travellers were trustworthy, and 
still more that none of the Greek and Roman authors have 
recorded falsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to discover a 
general i ule of moral law, as an implanted instinct, or neces- 
sary deduction of common reason, in the varying usages and 
opinions of mankind. But his scepticism was less extrava- 
gant and unreasonable at that time than it would be now. 
Things then really doubtful have been proved, and positions, 
entrenched by authority which he dared not to scruple, have 
been overthrown * , truth, m retiring fi om hei outposts, has 
become more unassailable m her citadel. 

13. It may be deemed a symptom of wanting a thorough 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difficulties he deals with. Montaigne is per- 
haps not exempt from this failing. Though sincere and 
candid in his general temper, he is sometimes more ambitious 
of setting forth his own ingenuity than desirous to come to 
the bottom of his subject. Hence he is^ apt to run into the 
fallacy common to this class of writeis, and which La Mothe 
le Vayer employed much more— ^ that of confounding the 
vaiiations of the customs of mankind in things morally in- 
different with those which affect the principles of duty j and 
hence the sefious writers on philosophy m the next age, 
Pascal, Arnauld, Malebianche, animadveit with much se- ^ 
veiity on Montaigne. . They considered him, not perhaps 
unjustly, as an enemy to the candid and honest investigation 
of truth, both by his sceptical bias, and by the great indiffer- 
ence of his temperament , scarcely acknowledging so much as 
was due the seivice he had done by chasing away the ser\'ile 
pedantry of the schools, and preparing the road for closer 
reasoners than himself. But the very tone of th^ir censures 

• iVIontnigno’s scepticism was rightly some weight m discrediting those super- 
exercised on witchcraft, and other super- stitions See 1 ui c 7 1 
natural stones, and he had probably 
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ifl Bn6Bcieii{ to prove the vastonfloence he had exerted over 
the world ‘ 

14 Montaigne ns the earliest classical wnter in the French 
language, the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to have 
read ^ long as an unaffected style and an appearance of 
the utmost simplicity and g^d nature shall charm, so long 
ns the lovers oi desultory and cheerful conversation shall be 
more numerous than those who prefer a lecture or a sermon, 
so long as reading is sought by the many as an amusement 
in idleness, or a resource m pam, ao long will Montaigne be 
among the favounte authors of mankind I know not whe- 
ther the grealest blemish of his Essays has much impeded 
their populanty , they led the way to the indecency too cha 
ractenstic of French literature, but m no writer on senons 
topics, except Bayle, more habitual than m Montaigne* It 
may be observed, that a larger portion of this quality distm 
guishea the third book, publish^ after he had attained a re- 
putation, than the two forrae^' It is also mbre overspread 
by egotism , and it is not agreeable to perceive that the two 
leading faults of his disposition became more nnrestriuned 
and absorbing as he advanced m life 

15 The Italians have a few moral treatises of this penod, 
hut chiedy scarce and little read. The Instituziom 
Morali of Alexander Piccolomini, the Instituziom di ™<winn 
Tutta la Vita dell Uonfo N&tb Nobile e in cittA Li ^ 
bera, by the same ^author, the Latm treatise of Mazrom de 
Tnplici Vita, which, though we mention it here as partly 
ethical, seems to be rather an attempt to give a generm aur 
vey of oil Science, are oAong the least objure/ diough they 
haveAievCr been of ifiuch reputation in Europe.* But a 
more celebrated work, relatiog indeed to a minor department 

^of ethics, the rules f of polite and decbroas behaviour, is the 
Gra^ateo of Gaaa, bishop of Benfevento and an elegant writer 
of cbnsiderable reputation This little treatise is not only 
Accounted aupenor in style to most Italian prose bdt serves 
1 

For UiOM booFi HralXMelil, nmst. bowrvr b« taken vary •irietly 
Cor^uanl. and Gbgnfct Kkwoo, toL fiv la • xAcral aama of tfaa word, 
ntO. oliaarTca -of Pletolominl, th*! ba bara attn aarliar InatarKaa than Tali Jj,. 
wa* tS int ■wlio etnploytd "tba Italian atitrcdc*J Horali in 1575. 
langnage in nroral pbEwo^y Tbit 
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to illustrate the mauners of society in the middle of the six-, 
teenth century. Some of the impi oprieties which he cen- 
sures are such as we should hardly have expected to find in 
Italy, and almost remind us of a strange but graphic poem 
of one Dedekind, on the manners of Germany in the sixteenth 
century, called Grobianus. But his own precepts in other 
places, though hardly striking us as novel, are more refined, 
and relate to the essential principles of social intercourse, 
lather than to its conventional forms.* Casa wrote also a 
little book on the duties to be observed between friends of 
unequal lanks. The inferior, he advises, should nevei per- 
mit himself to jest upon his patron , but, if he is himself 
stung by any unpleasiug wit or sharp word, ought to receive 
It with.a smiling countenance, and to answer so as to conceal 
, his resentment. It is probable that this art was understood 
in an Italian palace without the help of books. 

16 . There was never a geneiation in England which, for 
In England worldly prudcnce and. wise observation of mankind, 

stood higher than the subjects of Elizabeth. Rich 
in men of strong mind, that age had given them a discipline 
unknown to ourselves , the stnctness of the Tudor govern- 
ment,- the suspicious temper of the queen, the spirit not only 
of intolerance, but of inquisitiveness as to religious dissent, 
the uncertainties of the' future, produced a caution rathei 
foreign to the English character, ’ accompanied by a closer 
attention to the workings of other men’s minds, and their 
exterior signs. This, for similar reasons, had long distin- 
guished the Italians , but it is chiefly displayed, perhaps, in 
their political wiitings. We find ft, in a larger and more 
philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
our literature made its first strong shoot, prompting the short ' 
condensed reflections of 'Burleigh and Raleigh, or saturating^ 
Avith moral observation the mighty soul of Shakspeare. . 

17. The first in time, and we may justly say, the first in 

Bacon’s’ excelleuce of English writings on moral prudence, 

Essaj-a. Essays of Bacon. But these, as We now 

read them, though not very bulky, are greatly enlarged since 

• Casa inveighs against the punctili- making distinctions in the mode of ad- 
ous and troublesome ceremonies, intro- dressing different ranks of nobilitv 
duccd, as ho supposes, from Spam, 
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thar first publication ra 1597 They then were but ten in 
number — entitle, 1 Of Studies , 2 Of Oiscourso , 3 Of 
Ceremoniei} and Respects , 4 Of RoHowers and Fnenda , 
5 Of Suitors , 6 Of Expence , 7 Of Regiment of Health, 
8 Of Honour and Reputation , 9 Of Faction , 10 Of Ne- 
gocmting And even these few have been expanded iif later 
editions to nearly double thar extent. The rest were added 
chiefly in l6l2 and the whole were enlarged in 1625 The 
pith, indeed,' of these ten Essays will be found in the edition of 
1597 » die addibona being merely to explain, correct, or 
ilJustmte Bat, as a ninch greater number were incorporated 
with them m the next century, we shall sa^ no more of 
Bacon's lisayB for the present. 


Sect H —Ok Political pHiLosopirr 

Ftetxlffm t^Wrktmg o» OovtiimeKi mi Mu Time — Tit Cmoiet — HotUmm — 
— Lm Boette — BK^aMMM\^JPcynet — Roee — Mmrian* — The 
Jemdi — Boien mud ParKia — Boda ^ Jinlyta Sepui&r- 

18 The present period especially after 1570 is far more 
fruitful than the preceding in the annals of political 
Baence It proanced several works both of tempo* pomvmj 

, c T> 1* ^ f 

Tory ana permanent importance, rJetore^e come 
to Bodin, who is its most conspicnous ornament, it may bo 
fit to mention some less considerable books, which, though 
helonging partly to the teroporaTy das* have m aeveral ra 
j^tances sarvived the occasion which drew them forth, and 
indicate a state of public opinion not unworthy of notice 
19 A constant progress towards absolute monarchy some- 
times mlent, at other times attended with violence, 
had been obaorvable ra the pnncipal kingdoms of 
Europe fdr the last hundred years This bad been 
brought about by various circumBtances which belong to civil 
liistoiy ,_bnt nmoD^ others, by a more skilful management, 
and a more systematic nttenPon to the maxims of state-craft, 
which had sometimes assumed a sort of scientific form, as m 
the Pnnce of Machmvel but were more frequently inculcated 
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in cm rent lules familini to the counsellors of kings. The 
consequence had been not only many hagiant instances of 
violated public right, but in some countries, especially France, 
an habitual contempt foi every moral as well as political le- 
' straint on the rulei’s will. But oppression is always felt to 
be such, and the breach of known laws cannot he borne with- 
out resentment, though it may without icsistance, 
fiencMtrf nor were theie wanting seveial causes that tended 
to geneiate a spiiit of indignation against the pre- 
dominant despotism. Independent of those of a jiohtical 
nature, which varied according to the circumstances of king- 
doms, there weie three that belonged to the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a leained and leflecting age, which, if they did not 
all exercise a gieat influence ovei the multitude, were sufli- 
cient to afiect the complexion of literature, and to indicate a 
somewhat novel state of opinion in the public mind. 

20. I From the Gieek 'and Roman poets, orators, or 

historians, the scholar derived the principles, not 

Derived from ^ n i i p ^ ^ i 

c^sichis only ot equal justice, but or equal pnviJeges , lie 

learned to leveience fiee republics, to abhor tyianny, 
to sympathise with a Timoledn or a Biutus. A late English 
historian, who carried to a morbid excess his jealousy of 
democratic prejudices, fancied that these are perceptible in 
the veisioiis of Greek authors by the learned of the sixteenth 
century, and that Xylandei or Rhodomann gratified their 
spite against the soveieigns of their oun time, by mistrans- 
lating their text, in order to thiow odium on Philip or Alex- 
andei. This is probably unfounded , but it may still be true 
that men, who had imbibed notions, perhaps as indefinite as 
exaggerated, of the blessings of fieedom in ancient Rome 
and Greece, would draw no advantageous contiast with the 
palpable outrages of arbitral y powei befoie then eyes. We 
have seen, fifty yeais before, a striking proof of almost mu- 
tinous indignation m the Adages of Eiasmus, and I have 
little doubt that fuithei evidence of it might be gleaned fiom 
the letters and writings of the learned. 

21. 11. In pioportion as the antiquities of the existing 
From their Euiopeaii ,mouarchies came to be studied, it could 

uot but appeal that the royal authority had outgrown 
many limitations that primitive usage or established 
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Jnw Itnd^ imposed upon it , nnd tlio fnrtlicr back tlicse re 
scorclics extended^ the more the) seemed, nccordmp to some 
inquirers, to favour a popular tlicoiy of constitutional polity 
III Neither of these considcrauons, i\hirh aflcctcil onl) the 
patient scholar, struck so |K)wcrfullj on the public mind ns 
tho free spint cn^ndcred bj the Reformation, nnd esncCTnlly 
the Jadaizm" turn of the early Protc5tnnt% tliose at least of 
tho Cal\im 5 tic sdiool, i\hich sought for |ireccdcnl-s nnd inodtls 
in tho Old Testament, nnd delighted to recount how the tribes 
of Israel had fallen away from RLhoboani, liow tlic Maccabees 
Imd repelled tho S)nan, hou Cglon Imd been smitten by the 
dagger of Ehnd For man) )car5 the Protestants of J ranco 
liad rondo choice of the suord when their a]tcniati\*o mts tho 
stake, nnd amidst defeat, trcaclicr), and massacre, aostaincd 
an unoqaal combat witli cxtrnordinor) heroism, nnd a con 
stance tiiat only a persuasion of acting according to conscience 
could impart That persuasion it was tJic business of their 
ministers and scholars to encourage b) argument Each of 
tliesc three pnnciplcs of liberty was nssert^ b) incnns of the 
press in tho short penod hetacen IO 7 O nnd 1580 

22 First in order of publication is the Franco-Gollm of 
Francis Ilottoman, ono of tlio most eminent lawyers ^ 

of that age. This is dncH) a collection of passages 
from tho carlj French Iiistonans, to pro\c tnosliarc 
of tlio people m go\cnimtnt, nod especially their right of 
dccting tlio kings of tho first two races No one, in such 
inquincs, would now have recourse to tho Franco-Gallio, 
winch has certainly the defect of great partinlit), and an un 
iiTirraoiabJo exteasiou of the aathor*8 J/jpotbesis. Jlut tt is 
also true tliat Hottomnn revealed some facts as to tho nnaent 
monorcliy of France, whidi ncitlier tlio later histonnns flat 
terers of the court, nor tlio Imvjers of tliL parlminont of 
Pans, against wlioin he is prone to in\cJgh, had sufitred to 
transpire 

23 An anonymous treatise, Anndiciit: contra T)Tannos, 
Anctorc Stephnno Junio Bruto Cdtn, 1570, com n»mm 
monl) ascribed to Hnbort Langnet, tho friend of 

Sir Philip Sidncj, brcatlies tlie stern spint of Judoical lluguc 
notisra Kings, that lay trasto tlie diurdi of God, ami support 
idolatry kings, tliat trample upon thoir subjects* pnvilegcs, 
D 2 
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may be deposed by the states of tlieir kingdom, wlio indeed 
are bound m duty to do so, tboiigb it is not lawful for private 
men to take up arms without autbont 3 \ As kings derive 
tlieir pre-eminence from the will of the people, they may be 
considered as feudally vassals of their subjects, so far that 
they may forfeit their crown by felony against them. Though 
Languet speaks honourably of ancient tyrannicides, it seems 
as if he could not mean to justify assassination, since he 
refuses the right of resistance to private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet ii’-ere both Protestants , and 
contr'un of ^ic latter especially may have been greatly influenced 
Boot.e " perilous foi tunes of their religion. A short 

treatise, howevei, came out in 1578, \\ritten probably near 
thirty years before, by Stephen de la Boetie, best known to 
posterity by the ardent praises of his friend jMontaigne, and 
an adherent to the church Tins is called Le Contr’Un, on 
Discours de la Servitude Volontaire. It Mell deserves its 
title. Roused by the flagitious tyranny of many conteinjiorary 
rulers, and few were woise than Henrj’ II., under whose 
reign it was probably wiitten, La Boetie pours forth the 
vehement indignation of a youthful heart, full of tlie love of 
virtue and of the brilliant illusions which a superficial know- 
ledge of ancient history creates, against the voluntar}’- abject- 
ness of mankind, who submit as slaves to one no \Mser, no 
braver, no stronger than any of themselves “ He who so 
plays the master over you has but two eyes, has but two 
hands, has but one body, has nothing more than the least 
among the vast number who dwell in our cities , nothing has 
he better than you, save the advantage that you give him, 
that he may ruin you. Whence has he so many eyes to 
watch you, but that you give them to him ^ How has he so 
many hands to strike you, but that he employs your own ? 
How does he come by tlie feet which trample on your cities, 
but by your means ^ How can he have any powei over you, 
but what jmu give him ^ How could he venture to persecute 
you, if he had not au understanding with yourselves ^ What 
haim could he do you, if you were not receivers of the robber 
that plunders you, accomplices of the muiderei who kills 
you, and traitors to your own selves ^ You, you sow the 
fruits of the earth, that he may waste them, you furnish 
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jour botTscs, lliat he may pillegc them, you rear your 
daughters, that tlic) may ^ut hjs w-antouncss, and your sons, 
fhnrho may ]ead them at tlio host to his wars, or that be may 
BCpd them to execution, or make tlicm the instruments of lus 
codbupiscence, the ministers of Ins rc\'CDgo You exliaust 
your bodies with labour, that he may revel in luxury, or 
wallow in hose and vile pleasures, you weaken yourselves, 
that he may become more strong, and better able to hold you 
in check And yet from so man) indignities, tJiat tlio- beasts 
tliemseKtss, could they be conscious of them, would not en- 
dure, you may dolirer} ourselves, if >on hut make an cnbrt 
not to deliver } ourselves, but to show tbo will to do it. 
Once resolve to be no longer slavTS, and joii ore already 
free I do not say that you sliould assail him, or shake Ins 
seat, merely support him no longer, and jou wall sec that, 
like a great Colossus, whose basis has been removed from 
beneath him, bo will fall by his bum weight, and break to 
pieces 

25 Tliesc bursts of a noble patriotism, which no one 
who 18 m the least familiar with the history of that penod 
will tinnk inexcusable, are randi unlike what wc generally 
expect from the rrcnch writers La Boctio, in fact, is 
almost a single instance of a thoroughly republican character 
till nearly the penod of the Revolution Montaigne tlio 
Btannehest supporter of church and state, excuses his fnertd, 
** the greatest man, in my opinion, of our age ” nssunng us 
that he was alu-nys a lojTil subject, tliongh, if he hod been 
pemntted his own clioice, ** ho would rather have been bom 
at Venice than nt SorlaU” Ln Doctio died j'oung, in 15Gl , 
und his Discourse was written somo yenrs before , lie might 
have lived to pcrceivo how mudi more easy it is to inveigli 
against the abnscs of government, tlrnn to bring about any 
thing better by rebellion 

20 The three great sources of a freo spmt m politics, 
admiration of antiquity, zeal for religion and per _ ^ 
suasion of positive nglit, which separately had 
animated^ La Boctic, Languet, and Hottoman, united 
their stroma to produce, in nnotlicr country, the treatise of 

Oontr’Ua of X* BoctU U at tba end of aomt adltkmi of 

Blootal^na. 

D 3 
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Gcor| 2 ;c Burlianan (Dc Juic Tvon’iij aptul Si '4')-), a ‘.rlu'l.sr, 
a Piotostanf, ami tlir sulip'ct (»l a vi r} liiiut'ii nir)nnrriiy. 
This is a (hulof^uo <‘lcgaully v, ami U> 

sliow tlio oriii^in of ro\ai tr<n<‘rmm‘tit Iroiii pojmlm clct tmn ; 
then, the of puttm': tiranuiral U* iliafh, mrorii- 

ing to iScriptme, ami the < oJiflidoa.il alhi^iamr thfr to the 
crown of Scotluml, as prouai Iw tin' roioiiatam oatli, wlmli 
implies, tii.it It is i«(ei\etl in trust from ili*' p< i>j)i‘ . iia* 
following is a spccinicti of Jhieli.umn’s n tsontntr, wiiith 
very ni.iteii.illy farthci than Lant^net hiul pn stiim-’il to do; 

— “ Is there, then,” sa\H (nu* o! the inU thx atom, a mn- 

tn.al conipai t hetween the king ;ind tie pi’optr ^ M lints 
it seems. — 13 Does not lie, who hist \iolatfs tin- < omp,'*'t, 
and does any thing against his own stipnlaitoiis, linak hts 
agteement'' M Hi’ does — B II, tlum, the hond whnh at- 
tached the King to the people is hrolo n, all rights he diri\td 
from the agreement ,ire fuileited'' M. 'lin y me foihiti d. — 
J3. And he who was mutiialU hoinid hei onies as Ire/’ as hdore 
the agreement? He h.is the s itne riglits .and tin same 

ficedoni as he had helore. — 13. But it a King should «lu 
things tending to the dissolution oi lium.m soiiet\, lor the 
preservation of which he lias l»een made, wliat name should 
we guc him M. We simuld lall Inm a t\rant, — B, But 
a tjT.ant not onl) possesses no ]ust aiitho]tt\ o\er his jnople, 
hut IS their eneni} ''' I\I. lie is sureK their eneni} . — B Is 
tlicrc not a just e.iusc of war against an eneni} who has in- 
flicted heavy and intoler.ahle injuues upon ns '' 31- Theie is. 

— 13. Wliat is llie nature of a war ag.unsi the enem\ of all 
mankind, that is, against a Ijr.mt*'' M. Nt»iie tan lie moie 
just. — B Is It not Inw'ful m a war justl\ eomineneed, not 
only for the wliole people, hiit ioi any single person to kill 
an enemy? M. It must he toiifossed, — B. B’liat, then, 
shall wc say of a tyinnt, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men aic in eternal w’arlare ni.ay not any one of all 
mankind inflict on Inm cvciy jienalt} of wai ? IM. I ob- 
serve that all nations have been of that ojnnion, foi Tiicha 
IS extolled foi having killed her hush.ind, and Timoleon for 
his brother’s, and Cassius for Ins son’s de.ith.” ^ 
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27 Wo indudo amon^ political trcnlisca of tlim 

class some publislicd by tlio EngliMi mid Scotisli 
exiled donng tho wrscctilion of their religion b) 
tlio two Mane*, ^lo) arc, indeed, promptcil by 
circumstances, and in some instances liavc too mncli of a 
temporary character to deserve n place in literary liistor} 
lull), howcNcr, gi\oan neconnt of one, more theoretical than 
the rest, and chnractcnstic of tlu bold spint of these early 
Protestants, cspenall) as it is alnlost wholly nnkno\\ii except 
by name Tin* is in the titlrpngc, “ A Short I reatisc of P«- 
litianc Power, and of the tmo obcihciicc nhich huhjects owe 
to Kings and other aril go\cmor«, Itcing an ansnir to 
sewn ijucstions — * 1 Whereof pohtnjuo |K>ner groweth, 
whertforo it was ordained, and the nghl nee and dut) of the 
same’ 2 AlTictlicr kings, pnnccs, and other governors, 
have an absolute power and nuthontj o\cr their subjects? 
3 WHicthcr kings, pniiccs, and other pohiiqnc governors Iki 
subject to God B laws, or tlic jiositivo laws of tbcir conn 
tries? 1* In nlint things and hon far milqects arc bound 
to obey their princes and governors ? 3 \\1iethcr all tho 

subject's gooils be tlic emperor's or king's own, and that 
they maj lawfully take tlicm for tlinr own ? 0 M^iuthor 

it be lawful to depose an evil go\cmor and kill n tj^nt^ 
7 coufidence is to be given to pnnccs and jiotcn 

totes ? ' ” 

28 Tlio onthor of tins treatise was John Pojmct, or Poii 
net, a* It 18 spelled in tlio lost cditioDi bishop of „ 
Winclicstcr under Ednmd VI , t\nd who Imd a con 
mdcmhlc slinrc in tho Reformation • It was first published 
in 1558, and rqmntcd in t&l-2, '* to setae " sajs Strj'pe, 
* tho turn of those times-" ** Tins book," ohsenea traly 
ihe Kinic industnoua persOn, ** wtvs not o\cr favourable to 
pnnccs ’ PojTJct dicil t ery soon nftcniardfs *0 that wo 
cannot detemnno whethtr ho ^vould Im\*c thought it expo 
diont to speak a6 fierce!) under tho reign that was to come, 
Tho place of publication of tho first edition 1 do not know , 
but Iprcsnmo it was at Geneva or Frankfort It is closdy 
and \igorouily written, deserving, in ninny parts, a high 
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place among- tlic Englibli probc of ilint aire, fliongh not cti- 
tiiely flee fiom tlie usual f.iiilt — Milgai and rihaldroiib 
invective, lie dcterniiiies ail the cpicstions stated in tlie titlr- 
page on principles adveise to ro\al power, eontending, in 
the sixth chapter, that “ the m.mifold and rontnnml e\- 
amples that have been, from tune to time, of the deposing 
of kings and killing of tyrants, do most lertami) eonlirm it 
to be most true, pisf, and eonsonant to ( hnl’s pidgrnent. 
Tlie history of kings m the ())d 'JVstamiMit is full ol it , and, 
as Caidnial Pole truly litetli, I'higland bn loth not the prac- 
tice and experience of the same, foi tin) deprived King 
Edwaid 11 . , because, without law, he killed the snbjetts, 
spoiled them of then goods, ami wasted the tn.isurc', of 
the lealm And upon what pist causes Uicbard II. was 
tin list out, and Ileniy IV. jnit in his plaie, T refer it to 
their ow'ii judgment. Demnatk also now, in our dajs, did 
nobly the like act, wlien the} depnved (diiistiein the tvrant, 
and committed him to perpetual jirisoii 

29. “ The leasons, aigumerits, and laws, that serve for 
Argues for ^lic dcposiiig aiul displacing of an evil governor 
tyramiicirtc inucli for till’ ])roof that It IS lawful to 

kill a t}iant, if they may he mdiflerently heard As God 
hath 01 dallied magistrates to hear and deteimme piivate 
men’s matters, and to jninisli tlicMi vices, so also w illeth he 
that tlie magistrates’ doings be called to account and reckon- 
jng, and their vices corrected and punished hv the hod} of the 
whole congregation 01 commonwealth ; as it is inainfest by 
the memory of the ancient ofiice of tlie High Constable of 
England, unto whose autliority it jiertamed, not oiil} to 
summon the king personally befoie the paihament, 01 other 
courts of judgment, to answer and leceive aciordmg to jus- 
tice, but also upon just occasion to commit him unto waid.* 
Kings, piinces, and goveinois have their anthorit} of the 
people, as all law's, usages, and policies, do declaie and 
testify For in some places and countiics they Iiave inoic 
and gi eater authority, in some places, less ; and m some the 
people hav’^e not giv'eii this authority to any other, but retain 
and exercise it themselves And is any man so umeason- 

It IS scarcely necessary to observe that Ibis is an impudent fnUcbootl 
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aWo to Ocn\ tlat tlic wliolc mn) dona much os thc\ ha\o 
pcTOMUcd onfe member to do, or time tlmt hare nppomted 
^on oITicc upon trust Im\c not nuthontr upon jnst tx^^siOn 
fas the abuse of It) to take awn) wlnt tlic) pave ^ All laws 
ao agree, that men maj revoke their proxies and letters of 
attomej* when it plcaseth them, much more when ilic) see 
their proctors and nltomc)8 abuse it 

30 “But non, to prove the Intler part of tins cjucstion 
affirmatively, tluitit is Lawful to kill at) rant, tin. re luno nian 
can deny, but that the Etlinics, albeit the) had not the nght 
and perfect true knovvicilgc of God wtix endued vvath the 
knowledge of the lavv of nature — for it is no jinrnte lavv to 
a few or certain people, but common to all -c>nol vmttcn in 
books, but grafteil in the hearts of men, not made b) men, ^ 
but ordained of Gwl, which vve Imvc not learned received, or 
rend but have taken, socked, and dravvTi u out of aaturt, 
vvhercunto wo arc not taught, hot made not instructed, but 
seasoned* , and ns St Paul toiOi, ‘Mann conscience bear 
mg Witness of it &c. Hl proceeds in a strain of some 
eloquence (and tins last passage is not ill translntctl from 
Cicero), to extol the anaent ivTanniades, necounUng. tlm 
first nobihtv to Iravc been “ tho^e who Imd revengetf and 
delivered tlie opprcsswl |ieoplc out of the hands of their 
governors* Of tins kind of nobiht) was Hercules, Tln^scns, 
and sudi like It must he ouiicvl the worth) bislrtip js n^ 
bold man in aspcrtions of fact Instances from the Old 
Testament, of course, follo>v, wherein Jexcbcl and Allmha 
nre not forgotten, for tlio sake of our hlood) quiHin 

31 If too mueb. hw- vw w 

prodncUoii, it mast be excused on account of the ** 
dlustratioD it gives lo our civil and ecdesinsticnl fJttH 
history though of little importniico in literature It 

IS also well Xo exhibit an nddilioiml proof tliat the 
tchets of most men, however general ruid speculative tlio) 
ma) appear, arc espoused on account of the position of titosc 
who hold them, and tlio momcnlnry consequences tlint the) 
may produce. In n few )i3ir8* time the Churdi of Puglamf, 
strong in the protection of that royalty whidi Poynct thus 

^ TU L*Un la CWr pro MIL U imimtl 
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assailed in bis oivn exile, enacted the celebrated homily against 
rebellion, which denounces every pretext of lesistance to 
governors. It rarely happens that any parties, even the 
best and purest, Mill, in the strife to retain or recover then 
ascendancy, weaken themselves by a scrupulous examina- 
tion of the reasoning or the testimony which is to serve then 
purpose. Those have lived and lead to little advant.ige who 
have not discoveied tins. 

32 It might appear that there was some jieculiar associa- 
tion between these popular theories of resistance and 
tenets among the Piotestant faith. Perhaps, in truth, they had 
a deffiee of natuial connexion , but circumstances, 
more than general principles, affect the opinions of mankind. 
The rebellion of the League against Henry III., their deter- 
mination not to acknowledge Henry IV., reversed the state of 
parties, and displayed, in an opposite quarter, the republican 
notions of Languet and Buchanan as fierce and as unlimited 
as any Protestants had maintained them. Henry of Bourbon 
could only rely upon his legitimate descent, upon the inde- 
feasible rights of inheritance. If France was to choose for 
herself, France demanded a Catholic king ; all the topics of 
democracy were tin own into that scale, and, in fact, it is 
well known that Henry had no piospect whatever of success 
but by means of a conversion, which, though not bearing 
much semblance of sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. 
But during that stiuggle of a few years ive find, among other 
Avritings of less moment, one asciibed by some to Rose, 
bishop of Senhs, a stieuuous partisan of the League, which 
may perhaps deserve to anest our attention."*^ 

33. This book, De Justa Reipubhcse Chnstiaiice in Reges 
Potestate, published in 1590, must have been paitl}’’ vTitten 

• The author calls himself Hossreus, a Frenchman than n foreigner, but I 
and not, as has been asserted, bishop of have not paid much attention to so un- 
Senlis* But Pitts attributes this book to important a question Jugler, m lus 
Rainolds (brother of the more celebrated Histona Literana, c, p, docs not even 
Dr John Ilamolds), who is said to have name Rose By a passage in Schclhom, 
called himself Rx)ssffius , The Biographic viu 465, the book seems to ha\c been 
Universelle (art. Rose) says this opinion sometimes ascribed to Genebrard — 
has not gamed ground , but it is cer- [Herbert names Rainolds as the author, ^ 
tainly favoured by M Barbier in the and says that it is supposed to have 
Dictionnaire des Anonymes, and some been pnntcd at Edinburgh , but 1 cannot 
grounds for it are alleged From inter- think this at all probable - — 1842 ] 
nal evidence it seems rather the work of 
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* before the death of Henrv HI in the preceding year He 
b^n8*^7ith the ongifa Of hamih eoaet^, lylnch he 
4eata.mth some eloquence, and on the pnnaple of an ^ 

election of magistrates by Ihe community, tnat they 
might live p^ceably, and in enjoyment of their 
possessions. The different forms and hmitationa of govern 
ment have sprung from the choice pf the people, except 
where they have been imposed by conquest. He exhibits 
many mstauces of this variety but there are tivo dangers, 
one of limiting too much the power of kings, and letting the 
populace change the dynasty at their pleasure , the other, 
that of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, and taking from 
the nation all the power of restnunmg them in whatever 
crimes they may commit- The ScoUsh Calvimsta are on 
instance of the first error , the modem advocates of the 
house of Valois of the other The servile longnago of those 
who preach passive obedience has oncoumged not only the 
worst Romiin erapCTors, but such tyrants os Henry VHI, 
Edward VT , and Elizabeth of England 

34 The author goes, in the second chapter, more fully 
into a refutation of this doctnne, as contrary to the priictice 
of anafent notions, who always deposed tyrants, to thfi'pnn 
ciplea of Chnstiamty, and to the constitution of European 
commumtiea, whose kings are admitted under on oath to keep 
the laws and tO reign lostly* Tlie sfubject b oath of allegiance 
does not bmd him, unless the Tang obwrve what is stipulated 
from him , and this right of withdrawing obedience from 
wicked kings is at the bottom of all the public law of Europe. 
It IB also sanctioned by the church Still more has the 
nation a right to impose laws and limitatioiis on kmgii, who 
have certainly no supenonty to the law, so that they can 
tmnsgTess it at pleasure. 

35 Jn the third chapter he inquires who lis a tyrant , and, 
after a long discussion cora^ to this resnlt, that a tyrOnt is 
one who despoils his snlqecta of their possessions, or offends 
pobhc decency by immoral life, but above all, who assads the 
CHnstian faith, and uses his authonty to render hia subjects 
heretical All these characterB are found in Henry of Valois. 
He- then urges, m tli§ two following chapters, that all Pro- 
testantism 18 worse than Paganism, inasmfich^as it holds out 
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less inducement to a virtuous life, but that Calvinism is much 
the worst foim of the Protestant heresy. The Huguenots^ 
he pioceeds to prove, are neither paits of the French churcli 
nor commonwealth. He infers, in the seventh chajiter, tliat 
the king of Navarre, being a heretic of this description, is 
not fit to rule over Christians. Tiie remainder of the book 
IS designed to show that eveiy king, being scliisrnatic or 
heretical, may be deposed by the pope, of whicli lie brings 
many examples , nor has any one deserved this sentence 
more than Henry of Navarre. It has always been held lawful 
that an heretical king should be warred upon by his outi 
subjects and by all Chiistian sovereigns; and he maintains 
that a real tyiant, who, after being deposed by the wisei pait 
of his subjects, attempts to preserve his power by force, may 
be put to death by any private person. He adds that .Tuhan 
was probably killed by a Christian soldier, and quotes several 
fathers and ecclesiastical histoiians who justify and commend 
the act. He concludes by exhorting the nobility and other 
orders of France, since Heniy is a relapsed heietic, who is 
not to be believed for any oaths he may make, to rally round 
then Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

3^. The principles of Rose, if he weie truly the author, 
Trcauseot botli US to rebellion and tyrannicide, belonged natur- 
ally to tliosc who took up aims asfainst Henry TIL, 
and who applauded Ins assassin. They were adopted, 
and perhaps extended, by Bouchei, a leaguer still more 
funous, if possible, than Rose himself, in a book published in 
1589, He Justa Henrici HH Abdicatione a Francorum 
Regno. This book is wntten in the spirit of Languet, 
asserting the geneial nght of the people to depose tyiants, 
rather than confining it to the case of lieresj’’. The deposing 
power of the pope, consequently, does not come much into 
question He was answered, as well as other uTiters of the 
same tenets, by a Scotish Catholic residing at Pans, William 
Answered Barclay, fathei of the moie celebrated author of the 
byBarcittj ArgcDis, lu E treatise “ He Regno et Regah Potes- 
tate adversus Buchananum, Brutura, Bouchei mn et Rehquos 
Monarchomachos,” H600 Barclay argues on the principles 
curient m Fiance, that the king has no superioi in tempoials, 
that the people are bound m all cases to obey him**, that the 
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law/owo their validity to his vnll The settlement of France 
W the suhraiAsion of the Tj^agn6 on the'one hand and by the 
^ct of Nantes on the pther, naturally pnt a stop ~to the dis 
cnssion of questions which, theoretic^ and universal as* they 
might seem, would never have been brought forward bat 
through the Btimulating inflaen(» oT immediate circum 
stances , v 


37 But while the war was yetTOging, and the fate of the 
Catholic religion, seemed to bang upon its success, 
many of the Jesuits had been strenuona, advocates of 
the tyrannicidfll doctrine , and the strong spint of 
party attachment in that order renders it hardly uncnndid lo 
reckon among its general tenets whatever was taught by its 
most conspicuous members The boldest and most celebrated 
assertion of these maxims was by Manana, in a book, De 
Rege et Regis Inabtntione TJie first edition of 
this remarkable book, and which is of considerable 
Bcaraty, was published at Toledo m 1599 dedicated to Phi 
lip HI , and sanctioned with more than an approbation with a 
warm eulogy, by the censor (one of the same order, it may be 
observed ) who by the king* s authority had perosed the mann 
script. It 18 , however Oot such as in an absolute monbrchy 
we should expect to find countenance. Manana, aftfer^in 
quinng what is the'best form of government, and deciding 
for hereditary monarchy, but only on condition that the pnnce 
shall call the beat citizens toJufl'oiuiiciIe, anH administer all 
afiatrs according to the advice of a senate, comes to show the 
difference between a king and a tyrant. His^invectiv^ 
against the latter prepare us for the gizth chapter^ which is 
entitled Whether it be lawfol to overthrow a tyrant ? He 
begins by a short sketch of the oppression of France^under 
Henry III., which had provoked his assassination < Whether 
the act of James Clement, ** the eternal glory of France, as 
most reckon him were m itself warrantable, he admits to 
be a controverted question, stating the arguments on <both 
sides, hot placing last those in favour of tha murder, to which 
he evidently leans. All philosophers aiid thbologians, he says, 


^ Tb•*woIdb^maJbJBG•Ill■deCTt^, ti ftrj Rttle otlw tltmtlonj yot tbe 
•n omitted kt th* mh mgiw ji t *(11000*, dm idioiMi 1 * IningnttU 
bat *a fkr w 1 iihCTv eoenp*^ tb«m tlum 
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agree that an usurper may be put to death by any one. But 
m the case of a lawful king, governing to the great injuiy of 
the commonwealth oi of religion (for we ought to endure his 
vices so long as they do not leacli an intolerable height), he 
thinks that the states of the realm should admonish him, and 
on his neglect to refoi m his life, may take up arms, and put 
to" death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy , and any private man may do the same. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is only a question of fact who is a 
tyrant, but not one of light, whethei a tyrant may be killed. 
Nor does this maxim give a license to attempts on the lives of 
good princes , since it can never be applied till wise and ex- 
perienced men have conspired with the public voice in 
declaring the pnnce’s tyranny. It is a wholesome thing,’’ 
he proceeds, “ that sovereigns should be convinced that, if 
they oppress the state, and become intolerable by their wicked- 
ness, their assassination will not only be lawful but glorious 
to the perpetiator.” * This language, whatevei indignation 
It might excite against Mariana and his order, is merely what 
we have seen in Buchanan. 

‘ 38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question, whether 

the powei of the king or of the commonwealth be the gi eater , 
and after intimating the danger of gi\nng offence, and the 
difficulty of removing the blemishes which have become inve- 
terate by time (mth allusion, doubtless, to" the change of the 
Spanish constitution under Charles and Philip), declaies in 
stiong terms for limiting the royal power bylaws. In Spam, 
he asseits, the Ping cannot impose taxes against the \vill of 
the people. “ He may use his influence, he may offer 
lewaids, sometimes he may thi eaten, he may solicit with 
promises and bribes (we will not say whetlier he may do this 
rightly), but if they refuse he must give way , and it is the 
same vnth new laws, which require the sanction of the people. 
Nor could they preserve their right of deposing and putting 
to death a tyrant, if they had not retained the superior power 
to themselves when they delegated a part to the king. It 
may be the case in some nations, who have no public assem.- 

* JljSt salutans cogmtiO, lit sit pnnci- erunt, ea conditionc vivere, ut non jure 
pibus persuasuin, SI rerapublicam oppres- tantum sed cum laude et^'glona penre " 
sennt, si vitiis et focditate intolerandi possmt. p 77 
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Hies of the slates, that of necesaty the royal prerogative 
most compel obedience — a potver too great, and approaching 
to tyranny — bat wo speak (says Manana) not of barbanans, 
but of the monarchy which exists, and oo^ht to exist among 
us, and of that form oT pohty which of itself is the best.” 
"Whether any nation has a right to aorrender its hbertiea to a 
king, he dedines to inquire observing only that it would act 
rashly in makmg such a Burrender, and the king almost as 
ranch so in accepting it ^ 

59 In the second book Manana treats of the proper 
education of a pnnce , and in the third on the dee adminis- 
tration of his government, ibveighmg vehemently agmnst 
oxccsmve taxation, and ngninst debasement of the com, which 
he thinks oagfat to be the last remedy m a public cnsis. iThe 
whole work even in its reprehensible exaggeratiohs breathes 
a Bpint of liberty and regard to the common good Nor 
does Manana, though a Jesmt, lay any stress on the papal 
power to depose pnnces, which, I beheve he has never once 
intimated tlmiugn the whole volnme ^ It is absolutely on 
political prmaples that he reasons, unless we except that he 
considers impiety as one of the vices which constitute a 
tyrant * 

10 Neither of the conflicting parties m Great Bntwn had 
neglected the weapons of their contemporanea , the 
Enf^ish Protestants under Ma^, the Scots under 
her unfortunate namesake, the Jeanlts and Catholic 
pnests nnder Elizabeth, appealed to natural ^nghts ^of 
men, or to those of Bnbsh citizens. < Poynel, Goodman, 
Knox, are of the first description , Allen and Pen^ns' of the 
second Yet this was not done, by the latter at iSist, so 
boldly and bo mnclT on broad pnnciples, as it was on the 
Continent , and Persons in his celebrated Conference, trader 
the name of Boleman ^tned the diflerebt and rather incon 
Bistent path of hereditary nght The throne of Elizabeth < 
seemed to stand m need of a strongly monarchical ^sentiraenl 
in the nation Yet we find that me popular origin ^f go- 
yemment, and the necessity of popular consent to its qne 

^ /. 

IkyU, ■jL M i n i tw i, iwtr« G H, cod efaU; tboogb duty took prfn* to diiekini 
I, h«t kcpvUitM tt][kiD (Ui notabi* trc»- uiy bitb* dbetiiiHi. * 

tba, vhl^ did th* Jcnuti {xcSslt* mk* . •* 

» A,- 
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exercise, are laid clown by Hooker in tlic iirst aiul^ piglitli 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, %Aith a boldness 
not very usual in her reign, and, it must be owmed, 
with a latitude of expression that leads us forward to the 
most unalloyed democracy. This theory of Hooker, which 
he endeavoured in some places to cjiiaiify, wnth little success 
or consistency, though it excited, jicriiaps, not mucli' attention 
at the time, became the basis of Locke’s more celebrated 
Essay on Government, and, through otlicr stages, of the 
political creed which actuates at present, as a possessing spirit, 
the gieat mass of the civilised world.’* 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate w liters, wdio pos- 
Pouticai sibly wall be thouglit to have detained us too long, 
memoirs coiitrastccl w'ltli aiiothci ' cklss nioie cool 

and prudent, wdio sought rather to make the most of what 
they found estabhslied in civil polity, than to amend or subvert 
It. The condition of France w’as such as to force men into 
thinking^ w^here nature Iiad given them tlie capacity of it. In 
some of the memoirs of tlie age, such ns tliose of Castelnau 
' or Tavanues, we find an liabitual tendency to reflect, to ob- 
serve the chain of causes, and to bring Instoiy to bear on 
the passing time De Connnes had set a precedent j and the 
fashion of studying his waitings and those of Machiavcl con- 
spired wnth the foice of circumstances to make a tlioughtful 
geneiation. The political and military discourses of La, 
i^axoue ^oue, being thiowm into the form of dissertation, 
come more closely to our purpose than merely his- 
torical works. They are full of good sense, in a liigh moral 
tone, wthout pedantry or pietension, and throw' much liglit 
on the first peiiod of the civil w'ars The eaihest edition is 
referred by the Biographie Universelle to 1587, wdiich I be- 
lieve should be 1588 , but the book seems to ha\e been 
finished long before. 


* Bilson, aftervrards bishop iof Win- 
chester, in his ** Differeiicc between 
Christian Subjection and Unchristian 

Rebellion,” published in 1585, argues 
against the Jesuits, that Christian sub- 
jects maj not bear arms against their 
princes for any rebgious quarrel , but 
admits, “ if a pnnee should go about to 
subject his kingdom to a foreign realm, 
or change the form of the commonwealth 


from impcry to tsrnnny, or neglect the 
laws established bj common consent of 
prince and people, to execute his own 
pleasure, m those and other cases which 
might be named, if the nobles and com- 
mons jom together to defend their an- 
cient and accustomed liberty, regiment, 
and laws, thej may not well be counted 
rebels,’* p 520 
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^ 42 It would cany os beyond the doe proportions of tins 
chapter \^o I to onl every booTc bplongrng to 
die class of political philoStmfiy afad we are yet far 
from ^ts termination Thd Politica of jJastos Lipslus de^rVe 
li ttlo. regard , they are chiefly a digest of Anstotle, Tacitos 
and other anaent writers CharrOn has mcorporatetl or 
abndged the greater part of this \vork: in his own 7n one 
passage Lip^us gave great and just offence to the best OP tho 
Protestant party, whotn ho was about to desert, by recom 
niending the extirpation of heresy by Are aild sword A 
political writer of the Jesuit school was Giovanni 
Botero whose long tr^Use, Ragione di Stato, 

1589, while deserving of considerable praise for benfenfess, 
Ims been extolled by Gingu6n6, who had ‘'never Tefld“it, for* 
some mCnts it is fat from possessing * The tolernnl spir^ 
tho mail 018 of good faith ^ the enlarged phnosophy/tWriich, 
on the credit of a Piedmontese panegyrist, he aienbes to 
Botero w^ll be. sought in vain '^s Jesuit jostfles^tbe Inns- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew and all other atrocities Of th^t.ag^ 
observing that the duke of Alba made a mistake in the pub 
lie exeAotion of Horn and Egmont, instead of getting nd of 
^them hnvately + Conservation is with him, as with^'^Ia 
chiavel the great end of governmetit, which is to act^'sef aa 
'neither to d^r^e nor permit opposibou Tlie immediate 
punishment of the lendera of sCdibon with .as mpeh aOcnce 
and secrecy as possible, is the hest remedy where the So- 
vereign 18 sufficiently powerful In cases of danger ft is* 
necessary to conquer by giving wmy,^and to wpit for the 
>cooling^of men*8 t^qera«,and the disunion Jbat.wolLinjiillihJ.^ 
impair their force , least of all should he absent hinjself 
^like Henry III from the seCne of tnmnlt, and^tlms give 
♦conrago to the. seditious, while he diminishes their jespect for 
himself 

48 Botero had thought and obsertred mneh , be Ms in 
extent of reading, second only to Bodin and his 
views ore sometimes Inminons. The moat remark 
able passage that has ocemred to ma iS on the snb- 
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ject of population. ' No encouragement to matiiniony, he 
observes, will inciease the numbers of the people without 
piovldmg also the means of subsistence, and without due 
caie for breeding childien up. If this be wanting*' they 
either die prematurely, or giow up of little service to their 
country.'** Why else, he asks, did the human race reach, 
thiee thousand years ago, as gieat a population as exists at 
present ? Cities begin with a few inhabitants, jncrease to a 
certain point, but do not pass it, as we see at Rome, at 
Naples, and in other places. Even if all the monks and nuns 
were to marry, there would not, he thinks, be more people in 
the world than there are ; two things being requisite for 
their inciease — generation and education (oi what we should 
, ’perhaps rather call reaiing), and if the miultiplication of 
marriages may piomote the one, it certainly hinders the 
other.f Botero must here have meant, though he does not 
fully expiess it, that the poverty attending upon improvident 
maniages is the great impediment to leanng their progeny. 
44. Paolo Paruta, in his Discoisi Politici, Venice, 1599> 
paruta ^ pBihaps Icss vigorous and acute than Botero ; yet 
he may be reckoned among judicious \iTiters on 
general politics. The fiist book of these discourses relates to 
Roman, the second chiefly to modem history. His turn of 
thinking is independent and unprejudiced by the cm rent tide 
of opinion, as when he declares ^against the conduct of 
Hannibal m invading Italy Patuta generally states both 
'Sides of a political problem veryTaiily, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses', where he puts the famous 
questiomon the usefulness- of fortified towns. His final con- 
'd usion is favourable to them. He was a subject of Venice, 
, and aftei holding considerable offices, was one of those 
historians employed by the Senate, whose writings form the 
senes entitled Istorici Veneziani. 


* Concio sia cosa che se bene senza il o nescono iniitali, e dj poco giovamento 
congmngimento delJ* uomo e della donna alia patria, lib vui p 284 ^ 

non SI puo il genere umano moltiplicarsi, f Ibid Iticercandosi due cose per 
non dimeno la moUitudine di congiungi- la propagazione de popoli, la generazione 
nienti non, e sola causa della moltiplica- et 1’ educazione, se bene la rnoltitxidine 
zione, SI ricerca oltre di 6io, la cura d* de matrimonj ajuta forte 1* una, imp edisce 
alle^arli, e la comniodita di sustentarli, perd del sicuro T altro 
senza la quale o muojono innanzi tempo, 
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45 John BqSin, author of several other less valnah'le 

works, a^aired so distniguisbed a reputation by his ^ 

Repnblic, published m French in 1577» and in Latiri, ** 
ivim many additions, by hinlself m 1586*, and has in ihct 
so far outstnpped the political writers of his own penod, that 
I shall endeavour to do justice to his memory by something 
like an analysis of this treatise which is far more known by 
name than generally read ^ Many have borne tesUmoiiy to 
his extraordinary reaiih of )en^ming and r^ection J kpow 
of no political writer of the same penod,” -says Stewalt, 

** whose extensive, and vanons, and discnmiuating reading 
appear to me to have contribnted more to facilitate and guide 
the researches of his snccessors, or whose references to 
anaent learning have bfeen more frequently transcrjLqS with-' 
out acknowledgment t 

46 What is the object of political soaety ? Bodin begins 
by mqmnog The greatest good, he answers, of 

every citizen which is that of the whole state. And ^ 

this he places in the exercise of the virtues proper ^ 

to man, and in the knowledge of thnigs' natural hamau, and 
divine. Bat as all have not agreed as to the chief good ^pf a 
single ifian, nor whether the good of individuals be also that 
of the state, this has caused a variety of laws and custorns 
according to the humours and jmssions of rulers, TTiis unt 
ch^ter is in a more metaphysical tone than we nanally find 
in Bodin He proceeds m the next^ the rights of families 
(jns familiare), and to the’ dietindtion between a family find 
a commonwfiflitb A family ijr the right govemmentjpf many 

* Tbk trmllMv W tdhlrti, Jifiiplf*, vfakfa wer« not lo«t m tb« 

nud* ao gic«l mil Imfmmmloo, thmi mrhmn tfaobfttftil adnd* of out roantrTnjrtiL ■* 
Bodin tmza« to Baglxad tn lb* t mnWo of Orotlm, -wbo U not -rmry {mrotumbl to 
Ui« dnl of Al4D9ot^ ho finind It n Bodin, thon^ of nrrmMUj bo oAaa 
plmlntd by Uetnren both In London mod qoo<«m tb« R^rablle,. hnpnttm to Khn m 
CmmbrUn but not, h bu mMtlinca hi co rrmetoew u to ikoti, vhlcb In komm 
b«i *44 in tbm pnhUe mchooh of tbm cm« nd«m mcomplokn of lU-^kltfa. Epbt^ 
uoW w dtj This Twt him opou tnn*- ewdHL It voohl reqnlrm « motv cJomo 
Irntfaw it into l^tln^hlmmmlf to rmndor ttody of Bodin J Tn.»U, to 

lt» fimm mcwi Eaitipomn. S«4 Ikylm, Jod^ of tbm vd^t of thk chmrn 
’■bo h« t good mrdde oo Bodin. I mm | Dbmcrtmiioo on Prognw (3 PhBo. 
nnimh locEoad to bmDmrm thmf the pmromd iophy p, 40. Suwmrt, bo^vmr thinfcm- 
of Dodtn bad great eCfet tn Eaglmod. Bodin bcootno mo obmourm tbmt be-nAkt* 

3 i* not p«h«p« Terr often miot«l, mud mn apology fc the apoe* b* Tnui mllotod 
^ y«t bm b nmmmdeTtb beo our by tb* chief to the RapobUc though oot fetomoding 
of tb* next mg* I Uit be fiimlabed fbmr pmgea. He yma better knovn in the 
both cSL mrgnnienti and of ex aermleeirtb oentnry than'mt preamt. 
vE2 ^ 
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pel sons undei one Iiead, as a common wealth is tliat of many 
families/ Patiiaicli.il aiithoiitylie raises liigli, both 
maiiUd and patcin.il, on e.ich subject pouring out 
fimiiiM yj^st stieam of Icnowledgc : nothing tliat s.acred 
and piofanc history, the .nccouiits of travellers, or the Homan 
law3^ers could sujiply, evci escajies the comjirehensivc re- 
seaiches of Bodm.'i' He intimates Ins opinion in favour of 
the right of repudiation, one of the man) proofs that he paul 
more reg.aid to the Jewish than the Christian lawf, and 
vindicates the full estent of the ]iatcriial power m the Ho- 
man republic, deducing the decline of the empire from its 
relaxation. 

47. The patri.archal goveumieiit includes the relation of 
Dome, tic master to servant, and leads to the question ivliether 
servitude slavery should be .idimtted into .1 w'dl-constitiitcd 
commonwealth. Bodm, discussing this with maii) argu- 
ments on both sides, seems to think that thc.Tewis.h law, 
wnth Its limitations as to time of servitude, ought to jnevail, 
since the divine rules were not laid down for the boundaries 
of Palestine, but being so wise, so s.alntary, and of such au- 
thoiity, ought to be prefericd above the constitutions of men. 
Slavery, theiefore, is not to be permanently esmblislied 5 but 


* Familm est pliinum sub unius nc 
ejusdem patns familns impcrium sub- 
ditorum, carumquc rcrum qiioc ipsius 
propria sunt, recta moderatio lie hns 
an odd theory, that a famil) rtinst consist 
of five persons, in u-hich he seems toIm\c 
been influenced h} some notions of the 
jiinsts, that three families may constitdte 
a republic, and that fifteen persons arc 
also the minimum of a community 
f Cap 111 34 Bodm here protests 
against tlie stipulation sometimes made 
before mamage, that the wife shall not 
be in the power of the husband , “ agree- 
ments so contrary to dnino and human 
laws, that they cannot be endured, nor 
are they to be observed even when rati- 
fied by oath, since no oath in such cir- 
cumstances can be binding " 

I It has often been surmised that 
Bodm, tliough not a Jew by nativit}, 
was such by conviction Tins seems to 
be confirmed by his Republic, wherein 
lie quotes the Old Testament continu- 
ally, and with great deference, but sel- 


dom or nc\cr the New Scieral pnsvigcs 
might !)c alleged in jiroof, but I ]m\c 
not noted them nil doun In one plncc, 
hb 1 c G, he sajs, Pnulus, Christiano- 
nim <aculi sui facile pnnccjis, nhich is 
at least n singular mode of expression 
In ntiother lie states tlic test of true 
religion so as to exclude nil hut the 
I\Io‘'nic An unpubhshctl ork of Bodm, 
called the Hcptaplomcras, is said to exist 
in many manuscripts, both m France 
and Germany , in x\luch, after debating 
diftercnt religions in a senes of dia- 
logues, ho gnes the ndinntnge to Deism 
or Judaism, for those nlio lin^c seen it 
seem not to lm\c determined nliich No 
one has thouglit it worth nliile to print 
this production Jiiglcr, Hist Litcrnna, 
p 1740 Biogr Unn Niccron, x\ii. 
26 ^ 

A poshumous work of Bodm, pub- 
lished in 159G, Unnersa? Natune Tliea- 
irum, hns been called by some a disguised 
Pantheism Tins did not appear, from 
n hat I have read of it, to be the case 


I -< 
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where it a]refl(^.exists, it will be expedient that emanapa 
tions should be gradual ^ 

43 TTiese last are the nghts of persons m a state of na 
ture, to be regulated, but not created by the law 
‘ B^ore there was either city or atiEBn, or any 
form of a commoowealthaoiongst men (I make use 
in this place of KnolldaVyery gOod translation), every master 
of a family was ma^tdr In his own house, having power of 
life and death over his wife and children , but, rifter that 
force, violence, ambition covetousness, and desire of revenge 
had armed one against another, the issues of wars and com 
bats giving victory unto the one side made the other to be 
come onto them daves , and amongst them that overcame he 
that was chosen cJiief and captain, under whose cohdact and 
leading; they bad obtained the victory kept them also m his 
power and command as his faithful and obedient servants, 
and the other as his slaves. Then that fall and entire liberty 
by nature gf^en to every man to live as himself best pleased* 
was altog^er taken from the vanquished dud in the vnrt-^ 
qmshers tl^mselves m some measure also diminished m re- 
gard of thef conqueror , for that now it concerned every^man 
in private to yield his obedience unto his chief sovereign , 
ana he that would not abate any thing of his liberty ta live 
under the laws and commandments of another lost all '^So 
the words of lord dnd servant of pnuce '^d enbject, before 
unknown to the world were first btooght into use. Yea 
reason, and the very light of natnre, leadeth ns to believe 
very force Snd violence to have given canse and beginmng 

49 Thus, therefore, the patnorchal simplicity of govern 
ment was overthrown by conquest, of which Nimrod 
seems to have been the earliest instance , and now *^*****^ 
fathers of families, once sovereign are become atiaeiiB. A 
citixen IS a free man under the supreme government of rfn 
other t Those who enjoy more pnvileges than others are not 
citizens more than they It i^ the acknowledgment of tlie 
sovereign by his fre^ sulgect, and the protection of the sovls 


* 0.5, f ca. 

t £st eWla nlSQ alind ( 


homo, qtil'*caimna aUttln tetettato 
1 Gb«T obQgmtnr .. 
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reign towards him that makes the citizen.” This is one of 
the fundamental principles, it may be obsei ved by us' in pass- 
mg, which distinguish a monarchical fiom a republican sjnrit 
in constitutional junspi udence. Wherever mere subjection, 
01 even mere nativity, are held to give a claim to citizenship, 
there is an abandonment of the republican principle. Tins, 
always reposing on a real or imaginary contract, distinguishes 
the nation, the successors of the hrst community, from alien 
settlers, and, above all, from those who aie evidently of a 
different lace. Length of time must, of course, nigiaft 
many of foreign origin upon the native tree , but to throw 
open civil privileges at random to new-comeis is to convert a 
people into a casual aggiegation of men. In a monarchy the 
hereditary principle maintains an unity of the commonwealth; 
which may better permit, though not entirely without danger, 
an equality of privileges among all its subjects. Tlius under 
Caracalla, but in a period in which we should not look for 
good precedents, the great name, as once it had been, of 
Roman citizen was extended, east and west, to all the pio- 
vinces of the empire. 

50. Bodm comes next to the relation between patron and 
client, and to those alliances amonef states which 

Nature of. , -ni 

sovereign bear au analogy to it. But he is careful to distin- 

power 

' guisn pationage or protection from vassalage. Even 

in unequal alliances, the infeiior is still soveieign, and, if 
this be not reserved, the alliance must become subjection.* 
Sovereignty, of which he treats in the following chapter, lie 
defines a supreme aud perpetual power, absolute and subject 
to no law t A limited prince, except so fai as the limitation 
IS confined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sove- 
reign cannot bind his successor, nor can he be bound by his 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath , for we must not con- 
found the laws and contracts of piinces — the formei depend 
upon his mil, but the latter oblige his conscience. It is con- 
venient to call paihaments or meetings of states-general for 
advice and consent, but the king is not bound by them , the 
contrary notion has done much harm. Even in England, 
where laws made in parliament cannot be i epealed without. 

• c 7 

f M^estascest summa in cives ac subditos legibusque Boluta potestas 
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its consent, tbo king ino^ rgect nny nen one witliont rcgnrd 
to tlic cl^ir© of the nation * And though no taxes are ini 
posed m England without consent of parliament, this is the 
case also in other countries, if necessity docs not prevent the 
meeting of the state*. Ho concludes, tliat the English |mr 
lument may have a certain authonty, but that the sovereignty 
and legislative power is solely in Uie king ^Yhoever leCTS- 
lates 18 sovereign for this power includes all other AVhetlicr 
a \Tissal or tnbntary prince is to be called sovereign, is a 
question that leads Bodm into a great quantity of feudal la^\ 
and history , ho determines it according to hia oxnti theory t 
51 The second hook of the Republic treats of the different 
species of ci\nl government. These, nccordin|;‘ to 
Bodio, ore hot three, no mixed form being possible, *'"******^ 
since sovereignty or the legislative power is indmsible. A 
democracy he defines to bo n goveniment where the mnionty 
of tho abxens possess tbo sovereignty Rome be holds to 
Iiav'C been a democratic republic, m which, however, lip is 
not exactly right , and he is certainly mistaken in hia goiitrid 
theory, bj arguing os if tho separate definition of eodi of tho 
tlirce forms must bo npplicablo after their combination t 
In Ins chapter on despotic monarchy ho again dc 
nics that governraents were foundeil on original con 
tract. Tho power of one man, m tbo ongin of 
political society, wus absolute , and Anatotlo wtis WTong in 
supposing a fabulous jfol den nge, id which kmgs were cliosen 
by suffrage § DespoUsmls (hstrdguished from monarchy by 
tho subjects bang truly slaves, wTthoot n nght over thar 
properties^ bat as the dejpot may use tlrem well, even tins 
is not necessarily a tynmn} I1 Alonnrchj, on the other band, 
15 tbo nilo of one man ncconhng to the law of»naturo, who 

Hoc Um e u tlofoUra vkWri pcmlt, KdotM boaoicain nepU, m 


tiDc umro HOfnura T»rn powo, 
tjDod, l i cti poptil] rof^looe M 

fHadoVt JwMu limmar poo alitrr qttam 
eoevli roenUUt Mvmutt. Id 

nun DtUtn Anfioruta la a«aU Icfktu 
TolU rtxiflnn> Uj Idrn Uumn ciwifitrtar 
IcgTO )>rDaaH not ronnnfMc 

rtwtni |)opuU Tolimtrtrffi otriroqtM prl». 
fliwnt, 

' ,kf c. 0 Bad 10 . 

j In tb« of cUtn, qtio 


rcWbUcn fonon qwrdua rooilltui. 
tuuM hnpcrlo m donnuUu omoU tco*. 
iMBtOT FalTh rnitn ArKloici««, qtd 
BOmim niud gen bororaum Cibolh 
pirtlm quon rvipw niD^»», rtgrs 
pnpM ttdIHglo c rt » w« pnxTK&t I cron 
nmjilliPtK pcrumtrai U ac pc ppku uni 

nuiOTbtam atmutrai pr imm In Av^tU 
fulaw <i}miltuuin IT mrodo |iTlat{|>cv Ac 
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inaiiitams the libeities and pioperties of otliers as much as Ins 
own.* As this definition does not imply any other' restraint 
than the will of the prince imposes on himself, Bodm labouis 
under the same difficulty as Montesquieu. Every English 
reader of the Esprit des Loix has been struck by the want of 
a precise distinction between despotism and monarchy. Ty- 
ranny diffeis, Bodm says, from despotism, merely by the 
personal character of the prince , but severity towards a 
seditious populace is not tyranny , and here he censures the 
lax goveinment of Heniyll. Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of an usuipei who has no title except force, but not 
as to lawful princes, or such as have become so by pre- 
scription.t 

52. An aristocracy he conceives always to exist where a 

smallei body of the citizens governs the greater. $ 
Arutocracy definition, which has been adopted by some late 

wnters, appears to lead to consequences hardly compatible 
Avith the common use of language. The electors of the 
^ House of Commons in England are not a majority of the 
people. Are they, therefore, an aristocratical body ? The 
same is still more strongly the case m Trance, and in most 
1 epresentative governments of Euiope. We might better 
say, that the distinguishing charactenstic of an aristocracy is 
the enjoyment of privileges, which aie not communicable to 
other citizens simply by any thing they can themselves do to 
obtain them. Thus no government would be properly nns- 
tocratical where a pecuniary qualification is alone sufficient 
to confer political power , nor did the ancients ever use the 
word in such a sense. 

53. Sovereignty resides m the supreme legislative autlio- 

^ ^ ritv , but this requires the aid of other infeiior and 

^^nciuof deJegated ministers, to the consideration of which 

the third book of Bodm is directed. A senate he 
defines, “ a lawful assembly of counsellors of state, to give 
advice to them who have the sovereignty in every common- 
wealth ; we say, to give advice, that we may not ascribe any 
power of command to such a senate.” A council is necessary 


* c 3 ^ + c 4 

I Ego statum semper anstocraticum 


esse judico, si nunor pars civium cccteris 
imperat c 1, 
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in a monarchy , f(if ranch kiiowle<lge is generally raischievona 
in a king It is ‘rarely muted with a good disposition, and 
with a moral discipline of mind. None of the emperora were 
BO iUiterate as Tmjan, none more learned than Nero The 
connselloTB should not be too namerous, and he advises that 
they should retain their oEBces for life. It would be danger 
ouB as well as ridiculous to choose youug men for such a 
post, even if they could have wisdom and expenence, since 
neither older persons, nor those of their own age would place 
confidence m them He then expatiates, m his usual manner, 
upon all the councils that have existed in nnaent or modem 
states * 

54 A magistrate is an ofiBcer of the sovereign, possessing 
public anthonty t Bodm censures the usual de- 
finrtions of magistracy, distinguishing from magis- 
trntes both tliose officers who possess no right of command, 
and such commissionors na have only a temporary delegation 
In treating of the doty of magistrates towards the sovereign 
he praises the rule of the law of France that the judge is ^ot 
to regard private letters of the king against the justice ot a 
civil suit'^t But after stating the doubt, whether this apphes 
to matters affecting the public, be concludes that the judge 
must obey any direction he receives, unless contrary to the 
law of nature lOj, which case he is bound not to forfeit bis 
integnty It is however better, na for ns we can to obey all 
the commands of the sovereign, than to set a bad example of 
resistance to tbe people This has probably a regard to the 
frequent opposition of the parliament of Pans, to what it 
deemed tbe unjust or illegal ordinances of the court. Several 
questions, discussed m these chapters on magistral^, are 
rather subtle and verbal , and, in general the argnmeutative 
part of Bodm is almost drowned in his erudition 

55 A state cannot subsist without colleges and corpor 

Btions, for mutnal affection and friendship is the 

jiecessary bond of human life It is true ffiat mis- °*^’***‘°^ 
chiefs have sprung from these instrtnhonB, and they are to be 
regulated by good laws , but na a family is a community 
Datura] so a college is a community civil, and a commdn 
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wealth IS but a community governed by a sovereign poucr ; 
and thus the word community is common unto all thicc.* 
In this chapter we have a full discussion of the subject ; and, 
adverting to the Spanish Cortes and English House of Com- 
mons ns a soit of colleges in the state, he jir.iises them ns 
useful institutions, obseiving, with somewhat mon* holdnebs 
than IS ordinary to him, that in s(‘ver.d provinces in I'rniicr 
there had been assemblies of the states, which luid been abo- 
lished by those wdio feaied to see their own dimes ami 
peculations brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the thud book, on tlie degrees 
Slaves p.,rt and orders of citi/cns, Bodni seems to think that 
of thc«tntc being sub]ects, ought to be reckoned parts of 

the state.! This is, as has been intimated, in conformity 
•with his monarchical notions. He then enters upon the 
different modes of acquiring nobility, and inveiglis against 
making w'ealth a passpoit to it , discussing also the deroga- 
tion to nobility by plebeian occupation. The division into 
three orders is useful in every form of govci nment. 

57* Perhaps the best cli.ipter in the Kepublic of JBodm is 
inseiindfaii the first 111 the fourth book, on the use, progiess, 
ofstates stationaiy condition, revolutions, detime, and tail of 
states. A commoinvealth is said to be changed when its 
form of polity is altered , for its identity is not to be deter- 
mined b}'’ the long standing of the city walls; but when 
popular govei nment becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is 
turned to democracy, the commoinvealth is at an end. He 
thus uses the word ocspuhlica in the sense of polity or con- 
stitution, which is not, perhajis, strictly coriect, though 
sanctioned by some degree of usage, and leaves Ins proposi- 
tion a tautological truism. The extinction of states may be 
natuial or luolent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen, since theie is a deteiminate peiiod to all things, and 
d natural season in wdnch it seems desnable that they should 
come to an end The best revolution is that which takes 
place by a voluntary cession of pow’^er. 

58. As the foims of goveinment aie three, it follow'S that 

*0.7 (vque ac liberos Iiomjnes cnzfatc dornn 

•}• Si milu tabeDrc ac jura suflragiorum cupiani By this he maj onlj mean llint 
in hac disputatione tnbuantur, servos he "vvould desire to emancipate them 
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the possible revoHtions from one to another are see Bor 

anarchy is the extinction of q government, not a re- 

volotion in it. He proceeds to develop the causes of 
revelations with ^reat extent of histoncal learning ond with 
judgment, if not with so much acuteness or so much vigour 
of style as Machiavel Great misfortunes m war, he ob- 
serves, hnve a tendency to change popular rnle to anatocmey, 
and success has an opposite effect , the same seems apphea 
ble to nil public adversity and prospenty Democracy, how 
ever, more commonly ends in monarchy, ns monarchy does 
m democmey, especially when it has be^me tymnmeal , and 
such changes are usunlly accompanied by civil war or tnmult. 
Nor can nnstocracy, be thinks, be changed into democracy 
mthont violence, though the converse reVolndou sometimea 
happens quietly, aa when the laboonug olassea and traders ^ 
give up public affairs to look after their own , m this manner 
Venice, Lucca, Ragusa, and other cities have become nnsto- 
cracies. The great danger for an nnstocracy is, that some 
ombiQouB person either of their own body or of the people, 
may arm the latter ngarost them and this is most hlcely to 
occur, when hononrs and magistracy are conferred on on 
worthy men which affords the best topic to demagogues, 
especially where the plebeians are wholly oxcinded , which, 
though always gnevous to them, is yet tolerable so long os 
power IB intrusted to deserving persons , but when bad men 
are promoted it becomes easy to excite the minds of tlie 
people against the nobility above‘'aU if there are already 
factions among the latter, n condition dangerous to all states, 
but mostly to an nnstocracy RovolntionB are more frequent 
m small states, because a small number of atixens la easily 
split into parties , hence we shall find in one age more revo- 
lutions among the cities of Greece or Italy th^ have taken 
place donng many in the kmgdoms of France or Spam. 
He thmkfl the ostmasra of dongerona atixens itself danger 
'008, and recommends rather to put them to death or to 
Tender them fnenda Monarchy, he observes, has this pe 
cuhnr to it, that if the king be a pnsoner, the constitution 
?8 not lost f whereas, if the seat of government m a repubho 
bo taken it is at an end the subordinate aties nevei making 
' resistance It is evident that this am only be npphcahle to 
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tlie case, hitherto the more common one, of a rojiubhc, m 
which the capital city entirely ])re(lominatcs. “ There is no 
kingdom which shall not, in continuance of time, he changed, 
and at length alsp be overthrown. But it is be^t for tliem 
who least feel their changes by little and little ni.ide, whether 
from evil to good, or fiom good to 

59* If this IS the best, the next is the norst chapter in 
Bodin. It professcb to inquire, nhetber the revo- 
g^iMor lutions of states can be foreseen. Here he con- 
siders, whctlier the stars have such an influence on 
human affairs, that political changes can be foretold by their 
means, and declares entirely against it, with such expressions 
as would seem to indicate his disbelief in astrolog}. If it 
were tiue, he says, that the conditions of comnionuCiilths 
depended on the heavenly bodies, there could be }et no cer- 
tain piediction of them j since the astrologcis la} do\Mi their 
obsei vatioiis with such inconsistenc} , that one will place the 
same star in direct course at the moment that another makes 
it retiograde. It is obvious that any one who could employ 
this argument must have perceived that it dcstrojs the whole 
science of astrology. But, after guing instances of the 
blunders and contradictions of these jiretended philosophers, 
he so far gives wxay as to admit that, if all the eients from 
the beginning of the w'oild could be duly comp.ired with the 
planetar}’' motions, some inferences might be deduced from 
them, and thus, giving np his better leasou to the jircjudices 
of his age, he acknow'ledges astrology ns a tlieoretical truth. 
The hypothesis of Copei incus he mentions as too ahsmd to 
deserve refutation , since, being contrary to the tenets of all 
theologians and philosopheis, and to common sense, it sub- 
verts the foundations of every science. We now plunge 
deeper into nonsense; Bodin pioceeding to a long nritlirne- 
tical disquisition, founded on a passage m Plato, ascribing 
the fall of states to want of proportion.’' 

60. The next chaptei, on the dangei of sudden revolu- 
Dangerof in the ciitiie goveinment, asserts that even the 

most detei mined astrologeis agree in denying that 
a wise man is subjugated by the starry influences, 
though they may goveru those who aie led by passion like 
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Avild beasts. Therefore n wise ruler may forc^ revolntioos 
nad provide remedies It is doubtful wnotber au cstablislied 
law ought to be qJiong^» though not good in itself, lest it 
should bnng otliers into contempt, espeanll) such ns affect 
tho form of polity These, if possible, sfiould be held im 
mutable , yet it is to be remembered, tlint laivs arc only 
tuade for the sake of the commanit}, and public safety rt the 
supreme law of laws There is therefore no li^w so sacred 
that it may not bo changed tlirough necessity *But, ns a 
general rule, whatever change is to he made should be 
effected gradually • * 

Gl It IS a disputed question wbttlicr magistrates should 
bo tempomry or perpetual Bodin tlnnks it cs- 
sential tliat t^ connal of state should be permanent, 
but luph avil commands on^t to be temporary t 
It IS ID general important that magistrates shall accord in 
their opinions } yet there are circumstances in whicli their 
emnlation or jealousj may bo beneficial to a state t Whe 
ther the sovereign ought to exercise judicinl functions may 
seem, ho says, no difficult question to tliosc who arc agreed 
that king* were established for tlio sake of doing justice 
This, however, is not his tlieory of tlie origin of govern 
meat j and after givnng all the reasons tlint cau bo urged in 
favour of a monandi judge, including as usual all historical 
precedents, ho decides that it is inuqiedicnt for the ruler to 
pronounce the law himself His reasons are sufficiently 
twld, and ^gounded on an mtimato knowledge of tho vices of 
courts, which he does not hesitate to pour out,} 

62 In treating of tlie part to be taken by tlio pnnee, or 
by a good citizen, in civil factions after a long dc- Toitackm 
tail from history of conspiracies and seditions, he ‘'"‘^****' 
comes to disputes about religion, and contends against tbo 
permission of reasonings on matters of faith What can bo 
more impious, he says, than to suffer tho eternal laws of 
Grod, which ought to be implanted*^ in men s minds with tho 
utmost certainty, to bo called in question by probable reason- 
inOT? For there is notliing so demouatrablc, which men 
will not nnderroine by argument, But the pnnciples of rdi 
gion do not depend on demonstrations ana arguments, but 
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on /aitli alone ; and whoevei attempts to prove them by a 
tiam of reasoning, tends to subvert the foundations of the 
whole fabric. Bodin in this sophistry was undoubtedly in- 
sincere. He goes on, however, having jiurposely sacrificed 
this cock to jEsculapius, to contend that, if several lehgions 
exist in a state, the prince should avoid violence and persecu- 
tion ; the natural tendency of man being to give his assent 
voluntarily, but nevei by force.* 

63. The fiist chapter of the fifth book, on the adaptation 
Influence of govcmment to the varieties of lace and climate, 
nn^'vem! has excited more attention than most others, from 
Its being supposed to have given rise to a theory 
of Montesquieu. In fact, however, the general principle 
is more ancient , but no one had developed it so fully as 
Bodiu. Of this he seems to be awaie. No one, he says, 
has hitherto tieated on this important subject, which should 
always be kept in mind, lest we establish institutions not 
suitable to the people, forgetting that the laws of nature will 
not bend to the fancy of man. He then investigates the 
peculiar characteristics of the noithern, middle, and southern 
nations, as to physical and moral qualities. Some positions 
he has laid down erroneously , but, on the whole, he shows 
a penetrating judgment and comprehensiv^e generalisation of 
views. He concludes that bodily strength prevails towards 
the poles, mental power towards the tropics , and that the 
nations lying between paitake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very just; but he argues from the great armies 
that have come from the north, while arts and sciences have 
been derived fiom the south. There is certainly a consider- 
able lesemblance to Montesquieu m this chapter; and like 
him, with bettei excuse, Bodm accumulates inaccuiate 
stories. Force prevails most ivith northern nations, leason 
with the inhabitants of a temperate or middle climate, super- 
stition with those of the south , thus astrology, magic, and all 
mysterious sciences, have come from the Chaldeans and 
Mechanical arts and inventions, on the othei 
hand, flourish best in northern counti les, and the natives of the 
south hardly know how to imitate them, their genius being 
wholly speculative, nor have they so much industry, quickness in 
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pcrccinng' wlmt nj to be done, or woHtll) pnulcnce. !|Tkj 
8 tnr 5 appear to exert somo influence over iwtjotnl pccu 
Imniicsj bat o\'cti in tlio eame lalttudca gmt \'nncty of 
clmmctcr « found, which on w from a mountainous or le^'el 
Mil, and from other physical circumsianc?s Wt learn b) 
cxpenence, llint the inhabitants of hilly conntrics nnd the 
northern nations generally lo\c freedom, but Imvingrlcss 
intellect than atrcnglh, submit readily to the wascst among 
tliem Even winds nro not ivilhout some cflTect on national 
dianctor But the birrcnness or fertility of the soil is more 
important , tire latter prodocing indolence nnd cffemina^, 
while ono effect of a Irarren soil is to dn\o the people fnto 
cities, mnl to the cxcrciw of Imndirmfis for llio saW of com 
merce as ive see at Athens nml Tsuremberg, llic former of 
wlndi may be contrasteil mth B<rotia* 

Ct Bodm condudes, after a profusion of evidence draum 
from the whole world, iliat it is necessary not onl) to con » 
aider the general dmracter of the chmaio ns nflecling an 
entire region but even tlic peculiantics of single distncts, 
nnd to inquire wlmt effects may bo WTOught on tJio dtspost 
tions of the inhabitant! by the nir the irater, the mountains 
nnd vallc)'s, or pre\*alent winds, as well ns those wljidi 
depend on Uieir religion their customs, ihnr education their 
form of government, for whoctxr should condude nliko ns 
to all who live in the same dinmte would bo frequently de- 
ceived , since, in the same parallel of latttndo, we mn) find 
remnrlcnblo difftrcnces even of countenance nnd complexion 
This chapter abounds with proofs of the comprehension as 
well ns patient research vrliicli distinguishes Bodin from every 
political writer who Irnd preceded him 

G3 In the second chapter, which inquires how we mnj 
nvTiid the revolutions vvlndi an cxcessivx in 
cquaht) of potscssions tends to produce, lie inveighs 
against a partition of proport), ns inconsittent witli 
civi! Boae^j nnd a^nst an nbohtioh of debts, because there 
can bo no justice wWo contracts arc not held inviolable , and 
obterves, that it is absurd to expect a division of all posses 
tions to bring about tranquillity lie objects also to any 
endeavour to limit tlie number of tho atizons, except by 
colonisation In deference to tlio nuthonty of tho Mosaic 
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law, lie IS fiiendly to a limited right of primogeniture, but 
diSiipproves the powei of testamentary dispositions, as tend- 
ing to inequality, and the admission of women to equal 
shares in the inheritance, least the sanie consequence should 
come through mairiage. Usury he would absolutely abolish, 
to save the poorer classes from ruin. 

66. Whether the property of condemned peisons shall be 

confiscated is a pioblem, as to which, having given 
tions — the arguments on both sides, he inclines to a middle 
rewards (joufse, that the ciiminal’s ovm acquisitions should 
be forfeited, but what has descended from his ancestois should 
pass to his posterity. He speahs inth great fieedom against 
unjust prosecutions, and points out the dangers of the law of 
forfeiture.*^ In the next, being the foui th chapter of this book, 
he treats of rewards and punishments. All states depend on 
the due distribution of these , but, while many books aie full 
of the latter, few have discussed the former, to which he here 
confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public thanks, offices 
of trust and command, are tlie most honourable ; exemptions 
from service or tribute, privileges, and the like, the most 
beneficial. In a popular government, the former are moie 
readily conceded than the latter , in a monarchy, the leveise. 
The Roman tiiumph gave a splendoui to the republic itself. 
In modem times the sale of nobility, and of public offices, 
renders them no longer so honourable as they should be. 
He is heie again very free-spoken as to the conduct of the 
French, and of other goveinments.f 

67 . The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and the 

utility of fortresses, are then investigated. Some 

Fortresses ^ t 

nave objected to the Jattei, as injurious to the 
courage of the people, and of little service against an in- 
vader, and also, as furnishing oppoi tunities to tyrants and 
usurpers, or occasionally to rebels Bodin, however, inclines 
in their favour, especially as to ^lose on'the frontier, which 
may be granted as feudal benefices, but not in inheritance. 
The question of cultivating a militaiy spiiit m the people 
depends on the form of polity * in pppulai states it is neces- 
saiy, in an'aiistocracy, unsafe. In monaichies, the position 
of the state with respect to its Neighbours is to be considered. 
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Tlio cnpjtal ctt) ooght to be utmng in n rojinblic, bfrauM! its 
occapatjon is opt to enrr) with il nn cntio- cliangt in the 
coniinooneatth Buf n atmlcl is ilnngcroufl m fiiicli a Ktatp 
It 18 belter not to su&lr castles, or alronpholds of pn\ nte men, 
os i« the nolle) of tnglnnd i unless ulien tlic nistom is so 
cstablislicib tliat tlicy cnnnollic disninntlcd vntbout ilan^r to 
the fitntc • 

C8 Treaties of pence and nllmncc come next under re 
Men lie points out uitli Ins usanl prolijcU) tlm 
dilTcrcncc between «jnnl nnd micqinl conijmcls of 
this kind Bodin contends Blrongl) for the rigorous ninm* 
tcnancc of good faith nnd n probati-s tin n\ilinnH nnd canonists 
who induct the counal of Conslnnce to break their promise 
towards John lluss. No one )tl, he cxclntms Ins been to 
consumnwtcl) impadent, ns to nssert the right of violating n 
fnir promise , but one nlk‘g(‘s the deev it of the cnem) , nn 
other, Ills own mistake , a third the cluiiige of circmusiances, 
whicli has rendered it impossible to keep ins word ; n fourtli, 
the rum of the state winch it would entail But no excuse, 
according to Bodm, can be sufTicient, save the unlawfulness 
of the promise, or the impossn>ility of fulfilling it Tlic most 
iIifTicult terms to keep arc between princes and ilietr subjects, 
which generally require the gimmntcc of otiu r Blntcs I nith, 
liowercr, ought to be kept in such cascA ; and he censures, 
thoogli under an erroneous impression of the fact ns a breach 
of engagement iJio execution of tho duko of ork in the 
rcippi of Henr) VI , adding, llmt lie pn fers to select foreign 
instances mlher tlinn those nt home, which he would whIHo 
’ uc'uuneti in everlasting o’u’livion 'in tins ‘lie proWbi) nflutles 
to Uic dm of St. Bartliolomew + '' 

Go riio first chapter of the sixth book relates to a pOno 
dical censQS of propert), wincli lie recommends as 
too much iiegleeled Tlio Tionnn ccmwfsldp of 
manners ho extols, nnd thinku It pcculmrl) rcquiresl, when all 
domestic coercion is couio to nn end But he wonid ^\o no 
coercive junsdiction to Ids censors, nnd piaml) intimate's his 

e. 5. mt*Uni xcconlor qil* trtinira ■cmpllcroi 

t «. tt. £i(tna nbcothn qufin ckj. ^Wlrioo# m^qIU Jwme 
VOI« II f P 
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dislike to a similar authority in the church.^ A more im- 
puwiDTc- portant disquisition follows on public revenues, 
venues TliGsc may be deiivedfiom seven souices . namely, 
national domains , confiscation of enemies’ propel ty , gifts of 
friendly powers ; tributes fiom dependent allies , foreign trade 
cained on by the state, tolls and customs on exports and 
impoits ; or, lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. The 
Jfirst of these is the most secure and honourable ; and here n e 
liave abundance of ancient and modern learning, while of 
course the French principle of inalienability is brought forward. 
The second souice of revenue is justified by the lights of war 
and practice of nations , the third has sometimes occurred , and 
the fourth is very frequent. It is dishonourable for a prince 
to be a merchant, and thus gain a revenue in the fifth mode, 
yet the kings of Portugal do not disdain this j and the mis- 
chievous usage of selling offices in some othei countries 
seems to fall under this head. The different taxes on mer- 
chandise, or, in our language, of customs and excise, come 
in the sixth place. Here Bodin advises to lower the import 
duties on articles with which the people cannot well dispense, 
but to lay them heavily on manufactured goods, that they 
may learn to practise these arts themselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct tax- 
„ , ation, IS nevei to be chosen but from necessity ; and 

as taxes are apt to be kept up when the necessity is 
passed, it is better that the king should borrow money of 
subjects than impose taxes upon them. He then enters on 
the history of taxation in different countries, remarking it as 
peculiar to France, that the burthen is thrown on the people 
to the ease of the nobles and clergy, which is the case no 
where except with the Fiench, among whom, as Ciesar truly 
wrote, nothing is more despised than the common people. 
-Taxes on luxuries, which serve only to coriupt men, are the 
best of all , those also are good which aie imposed on pro- 
ceedings at law, so as to restiam unnecessary litigation. 
Borrowing at interest, or by way of annuity, as they do at 
Venice, is ruinouk. It seems, therefore, that Bodin recom- 
ihends loans without inteiest, which must be compulsoiy. 
In the remaindei of this^cbapter he treats of the best mode of 
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rxponJin^ tlio public Tr\t,nno, ntid n(Uivi timt ro)nl pmnU 
almubl bo cltwilj r3tniinin,<l, ninl, if rKrcswU{» bo rmuMlcnl, 
nt Icn^t nfipr llio (l('ntluof ilio rnpnmp Kinp * ^ 

71 1 \rU mbilttmtion of coin, to ubicb IbMlm prnp<*ctK, 
niul e\Lrj cfmnpo in it^ \*nlui , in dniiperoun, ni it 

nflccl« tlio cirtftinl) of r«mlnirt«, nnd midern t\rr) 
ina«*s property uifiocuri Tin ibiTcrcnl mmltN of nllojiup 
com nre (iini txjilninrd nrconbnp to pmctinil ini lnlltrrp\, 
niul, n«inninp the roii'itnnt ratio of gold to mbir ni luilso 
to onr, bo nd\iM.4i tlmt cniiin of bntli n»tnl» ^bould bo of tim 
Hnmo wnplit flio nlloj ftliould not br* nbnvo oiio in iwrni) 
four , nnd tliu iminn htnndnrd t<linnld In' iincil for iilnlt 
Mnn) ciinoun fnctHin ninnolnr) Iiistorj will be found ndliTtnl 

III tliM rlionttr t 

72 IJodin next ntntofi fuli}t nnd willi nppnront fniriimi, 
tbo ndrantnpex nnd dinndvniitngm Imtli of dcniocrar) 

nnd nnntocrar^, nnd, ndmittinp ibnt nonio i vilw Ik* ***''*^^r 
loop to inoimirbj, contmdn tlmt iIhj nn nil ninrii tlmii 
in llir tuo otlicT fonim It tnnst bn rLiiu inlmrtnJ, tlmt liu 
dons not ncknowlmlpo tbo |K>snbility of n iinxcil poMrnnnnt, 
n wnpnlnr error, irbirb, of roumr Mlmti'n bii Irnioniopjidii 
tbiH clmptcr Ibit it contmnn iimii) ixrrllrnt oli^prAntioim on 
democrnlicnl Moliticc nnd ipiiornnra, wliirb binlnrj Imd bd 
bim dill) to npprmntc J Jlio In^nt form of |K)bl), Im IhiIiIh 
to bo n inonnrrby bj npimtir (inm*^tnon, mirb n*i, in contra 
diction to Ilnttomnn, bo mnintnini to lin\n bm n nIwn)H ostir 
bliHlied in l^rnncn, jKiiiitinp out nlfwi tbo iniKcbiifii tlmt Im\« 
ennued in otlu r countricn fop \raut of n Snhc Inw J 

73 In tbn concludinp cimpti r of tbo work, llodin, with 
too nincli jinrndo of nmlbcnintirol Innpunpc, ib^icrintH rwwturtw 
on wbnt bo cnlU nntbmcttpnl, puoim inrnl, nnd bnr 

monte proporlioniStn^ npplirti to jioblicnl rrpiiin n A^i tbn 
Hub^tnneo of nil tbm n|>|H'nrH only to Im, tlmt InWH onplit KOino 
times to Im irmdu nccordinp to tliu arrumntnnci*s nnd con 
ditions of different rankB in Hoart), soim tnnoi to Imi nlwifitloly 
(spml, It ml] prolmbi) !«» ibowpbt by most rntber imJmidienid 
by tins jiliilonopby, wbicli,^bo\vo\pr, Ikj Iwrrowi d from tbn 
nnciciits, nnd found eonfonifnblo to tbo nplrlt of IrarjuMl men 
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in his own time. Several inteiesting questions in the theory 
of juiispiudence are incidentally discussed in this chaptei, 
sucTl as that of the due limits of judicial discretion. 

74. It must appear, even fiom this impel feet .uialysis, in 
Bodin com- whicli much lias been cui tailed of its fan proportion, 
Sorto'and and many both curious and judicious observations 
Machiavei. Q^uttcd, that Bodiii posscsscd a highly philosophical 
mind, united with the most ample stores of history and juiis- 
piudence. No former writei on political philosojihy had 
been either so comprehensive in his scheme, or so copious in 
his knowledge, none, peihaps, more original, more inde- 
pendent and fearless 111 his inquiries. Two names alone, 
indeed, could be compared with Ins — Aiistotle and Macliiavel. 
Without, however, pretending that Bodin was equal to the 
former 111 acuteness and sagacity, we may say that the ex- 
perience of two thousand years, and the maxims of reason 
and justice, suggested 01 corrected by the Gospel and its 
ministers, by the philosopheis of Greece and Rome, and by 
the civil law, gave him advantages, of winch his ]udgment 
and industry fully enabled him to avail himself. Macliiavel, 
again, has discussed so few, comparatively, of the important 
questions in political theory, and has seen many things so 
paitially, according to the narrow experience of Italian re- 
publics, that, with all Ins supeiiority 111 genius, and still 
more in effective eloquence, we can hardly say that his Dis- 
courses on Livy ai e a more useful study ihan the Republic 
of Bodin. 

, 'J5. It has been often alleged, as we have mentioned 
and with above, that Montesquieu owed something, and espe- 
Montesquieu (jially liis tlieory of the influence of climate, to Bodin. 
But, though he had unquestionably read the Republic with 
that advantage which the most fertile minds derive from 
others, tins ought not to detract in oui eyes fiom Ins real 
originality. The Republic, and the Spirit of Laws bear, 
however, a more close comparison than any other political 
systems of^celebrity. Bodin and Montesquieu are, 111 this 
province of political theory, the most philosophical of those 
who Jiave read so deeply,^ the most learned of those who have 
thought so much.' Both acute, ingenious, little respecting 
authority in matters oL opinion, but ^ deferring to it in esta- 
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Wished power, and hence njit to pmiso the fouiitnm of wTiters 
whoso bitterness thqytnxpo^ , both in ndvnncc of tlioir n^, 
but one so mn^i tlmt^his genius neither 'Wndleil a firejn the 
j)ubhc mind, nor gnineil its own duo praise, the otlier more 
fortunate in bang the immedmtc herald of a generation which 
he stimulated, and whicli repaid him by its admiration , both 
conversant with nnaent and meihteval history, and with the 
Roman ns w'ell as national law, both just, benc\olent, and 
sonsihio of the grent object of avil soaetjr, but displacing 
this with some ranntion according to tbcir times , both sbinc 
times seduced by false analogies, but the one rather tlirougb - 
respect to an erroneoi^s pbilosophj, the other through jier 
sonal thirst of praise and affectation of onpnalitj , both awTiro 
that the basis of the philosoph) of man is to be laid in the 
records of bis past existence , but the one prone to accumu 
late histoncal examples without sufRaent discnmination, and 
to ovcnvhelm instead of convinang the reader b} their rc- 
dnudancj tlie other aiming nt an induction from^cct expe 
nence, but hence appeanng sometimes to reason generally 
from particular premises, or dazxling tlie student by n proof 
that does not satisfy his reason • 


* Tbl* kctmmt of Hod] ^ IleptibUfl 
win bo (cNuid too long bj nmj raidcnt 
and 1 oeght, to tpologW lor It 

on tbo Kor« tbot M LcrmlniOT !■ hh 
brilliant and a g rtaa b U Istn^iKlkn A 
rilhtoba Gfojkala da Dioit, (Pari*, 

1 SW ) ba* tW tu a grooiMl. 

Tbia, bowirrtr had t-w ap e d tny ncollco- 
Uon (tbongb 1 waa aeqaatnted with tb« 
work of 5L Ik) wbon 1 nada my own 
analyilj, wbleh haa not b«n borrowtd In 
atn^ Uoa friim hit. Tba Ubonra of 
IL Larmlnkr ara not *o coouoonly 
known In England u to mwkr It on- 


DOcwiaaty to do Jmtka tq a graat Fm>eb 
writtT of tb* *1 twtrtb t ent ur y 

A I bar* mtntiooad >L Lmalnlar I 
would aik wbttbcr tbe foUowI g U a 
&lr tramlatlonof tha Larin of llo^ — 
Eo no* Ipaa ratio dadorit Impcriaiaiiloct 
ae mpubllca ri pt lmu in roalo ta w, rtUm 
$i mh lUtoHa Jaa^wr I qoamqaain plcnl 
unit Itbri, pWii* lapc*, pIna antkjnitav 
En dtablUiant la tbforia da I origloa tlea 
toeWt^ □ dMaro qatl y panUU yaand 
aifaM ktftU fra/mt d rraraatTa. Jlkt. 
da Droit, p, 62. and 07 T 
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Sect. III. — On Jurisprudence. 

Golden Age of Jimsprudence — Cnjacius — Cwdiamt ~ Anii-Tnbonianiis 

of Hot toman —Law of Nations —Franasais a Victoria — Balthazar Ayala — 
Albenciis Gentibs 

76. The latter part of the sixteenth century, denominated 
.by Andres the golden age of juiisprudence, pro- 
duced the men who completed what Alciat and 
pnadence begun in the preceding generation, 

by elucidating and 1 educing to order the dark chaos which 
the Roman law, enveloped m its own obscurities and those 
of Its earlier eommeataters, had presented to the student. 

The most distinguished of these, Cujacius, became 
cujacius p^QfgggQ^ at Bourges, the chief scene of his renown, 

and the principal seminary of the Roman law in France, 
about the year 1555. His works, of which many had been 
separately published, were collected m 1577 j and they make 
an epoch in the annals of jurisprudence. This greatest of 
all civil lawyeis pursued the track that Alciat had so success- 
fully opened, avoiding all scholastic subtleties of interpie- 
tation, for which he substituted a general erudition that 
rendered the science at once more intelligible and moie 
attractive. Though his works are voluminous, Cujacius 
has not the reputation of difihseness ; on the contrary, the 
art of lucid explanation with brevity is said to have been one 
of his great charactenstics. Thus, in the Paratitla on the 
Digest, a little book which Hottoman, his iival and enemy, 
advised his mvn son to cairy constantly about with him, we 
find a bnef exposition, in vei y good Latin, of every title m 
order, but with little additional matter. And it is said that 
he thought nothing requisite for the Institutes but short 
clear notes, which, his thorough admireis afteiwaids con- 
trasted with the celebrated but rather verbose commentaiies 
of-Vinmus. 

77- Notwithstanding this conciseness, his works extend 
to a formidable length; For the civil law itself is- 

Euloeies /. ..1 ® , , 

most pait, very concisely written, and 
stretches to such .an extent, that his indefatigable 
diligence 111 illustrating eveiy poitioh of it could not be sa- 
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tufied AVI thin narrow bounds “ Hnd^ Cojacifls been bom 
sooner,” in the words pf the most elegant of his sucfcessotg, 
** he would ha?^ ^bfficed instead of every other jnt^reter 
For neither does he permit us to remain ignorant oT any 
thing, nor Co know any thing which he has not taught. Ho 
alone instrpcts* Us on fcvery subject, and what ho teaches is 
always his own Hence, though the learned itylo of-juns- 
pradence begun with Alciat, we shall call it .Gujaaan ” * 
“ Though the wn tings of Cujaci ua are so ml u mi nous,” says 
Heineccins, “ that scarce any one seems hkdy to read them 
oil it 18 almost peculiar to him, that the lon^r any of his books 
IB, the more it is esteemed Nothing m thra is tnnol, 
nothing such ns might be fonnd in any other , every thing 
so well chosen that the reader can fed no satie^ , and the 
truth IB seen of what he answered to his disanles, wlien 
they asked for more diffuse comraentancs, that his lectures 
were for the ignorant, his wntings for the learned ”t A 
later wnter Gennan, has given n more fully elaborate cha 
racter of this iliustnous lawyer, who might seem to have 
umted every excellence without a failing t But without 
listening to the enemies whom bis owm eminence, or the^po- 
lemical fierceness of some dispntea in which he wtlis engaged, 
created oraon^ the junsts of that age, it haS^ noce been 
observed that m his writings may be detected certain incon 
sistenaea, of which whole books liave been invidiously 
compiled, and that he was too prone to nbfise his acuteness 
by conjectural emendations of trio text , a dangerous prac- 
tice, as Bynkershoek truly remarks, when it may depend lipon 


Onriox, Orlgiim Jnfti Cmlli, trsetata, grae vxplkrntlmiU Hmllo 

p. S19. dUTnavTl* pviont desidmom. CudacU 

t Heifi*c«d Open, xlr S03. H« pT«- perxptCTilut* brxrii, dfgxm *01) •maliUl 
fins tb* ObscmtloDCs stgst Bmcrid*- dtopUeitato, csott •rudUm, qiMnlnm 
tlooei of Cojmeha to all hu other vtvkx. pat! tor occukv ojitgaa doenu, abmis 
Tbaas oontalii tv«nt 7 .dight.tA]oki, pob- imrt* argrutiA' onoao*, tain nO^ tebat 
mbed, at Intenrali, /tocn the Jaar 155®. uiaii# ihll Incood ttnn, oEhn cta-tam, nl 
Tlxt7 vcB dtalgDcd to extr^ to forty bll clandleatu, nlMl radnnduma, snufem 
booLa. ' In Obtamuloniboa, «abtjJla hi Twtatb 

t naB7nhIleaJaTkcoDsn1Uimn],p,li37 Im*, nber a« pUnca In Copmvnt^rila, 
intaebnn hi jLuWjnudanda isiiqultiilhD^ genn u a u * In refalJaildi* otiJeotk,jaKlira- 
ai qoai aertbit, dod tam ex allli axcrrpU, tna hi txmAnnmdls Ip IWatltlu 

qi>*m a aa In anta, atna fiOentnr oonwaf^ brarii an aotnTp^at^ rcttodpntdnaqu* 
Ita cxnnla no loco ponta, Doo i4i£s pm* in CcrnnltatknJlma. "j, 
tmeta, qnai itanaaam aisaaii, noo-aittB a!o 
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a single particle whethei tlie claim of Titius or of Maiius 
shall jnevail.* * * § 

78. Such was 'the renown of Cujacius that, in the public 
cujacius, schools of Germany, when his name Avas mentioned, 
peleVof, eveiy one took off his hat. t The continual bicker- 
mgs of his contempoiaries, not only 'of the old 
lawyer Accursian school, among whom Albeiicus Gentihs 
was prominent in disparaging him, but of those who had 
been trained in the steps of Alciat like himself, did not 
affect' this honest admiration of the general student, t But 
we must not consider Cujacius exactly in the light of what 
we now call a great lawyei. He rejected all modem foren- 
sic experience with scoin, declaring that he had misspent his 
youth in such studies. We have, indeed, fifty of his con- 
sultations which appeal to be actual cases But, in general, it 
IS observed by Gravina, that both he and the greatest of his 
disciples “ are but ministers of ancient jurispiudence, haidly 
deigning to notice the emergent questions of modern prac- 
tice. Hence, while the elder jurists of the school of Bai- 
tolus, deficient as they are in expounding the Roman laws, 
yet'apply them judiciously to new cases, these excellent in- 
terpreters hardly legard any thing modern, and leave to the 
others the whole honour of advising and deciding lightly.^’ 
Therefore he recommends that the student ivho has imbibed 
the elements of Roman jurisprudence in all then puiity 
from the school of Cujacius, should not neglect the interpre- 
tations of Accursius in obscure passages , and, above all, 
should have recourse to Bartolus and his disciples foi the ai gu- 
ments, authorities, and illustrations which ordinary forensic 
questions will require. § 

79. .At some distance below Cujacius,' but iii places of 
French law we find amoiig the great French inteipre- 

Fujldus"^ ters of the civil law in this age, Duaren, as devoted 
to ancient learning as Cujacius, but diflhimg fiom 
him by inculcating the necessity of forensic practice 
to form a perfect lawyer l|, Govea, who, though a Portu- 

* xiv 209 Gcnnari, p 199 j| DuarGiivis sins fbrGnsis cxcr* 

t Gennan, p 246 Biogr Univ citationis prfpsidio nec satis percipj, nec 

i Heineccius, ibid German, p, 242 recte commodeque docen jus civile ex- 

§ Gravma, p 222 230 T . -n ivo 
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j^ese, was always ^'esident m France, whom tome haye set 
even above Cujaan^ for abilify, and of whom it hto been said 
that he is the only Jynst who ought to havfe wntten^tnore* , 
Bnsson a man df Vahona learning, who became in Ihe s^i 
tions of Pans an ilnfortunate victim of his own weak am 
bition , BoTdmn, a strennoas advocate for uniting the study 
of ancient history with that of law , Godefroi, whose CorpUii 
Juns Civilis makes an epoch in jonsprndence, b^ng the tett 
book universally received , and Conuan who is at least pincb 
quoted by the principal wnters on the law of nature aud 
nations The boast of Germany was Gifanios. 

80 These ‘ministers of ancient innspmdence^ seemed 

to have no other office than to display the excellencies 

of the old masters m their onginal punty Ulpian 

and Papinmn were to them what Aristotle and 
Aquinas were to another class of worshippers But the 
jnnsts of the of Sevems have come down to us thrpugh 
a compilation in that of Justinian , and Alciat himself bad 
begun to discover the interpolations of Tnbonian and the 
corruption which, throogh ignorance or design had penetrated 
the vast reservoir of the Pandects Augustipn^ Cuwcius, 
and other French lawyers of the school of Bonrges, followed 
in this track, and endeavoured not only to restore the text 
from errors introdoced by the carelessness of transenbers, a 
necessary and ardnons labour but from such as had sprang 
out of ffie presumptuouaness of the lawgiver himself, or'6f 
those whom he had employed This excited a vehement op- 
position, led by some of the chief lawyers of France, jealous 
of the fame of Cqiacioa But while they jireteuded to rescue 
the orthodox vnlgate from the innovations of its great ujt^r 
preter another seit rose up, far bolder than either^ Tvhich 
assailed the law itself Of these the most determincd'">yero 
Faber and Hottoman ^ ^ 

81 Antony Faber or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy^ who 
become president of the court of Chamberj in I6l0 r»imtct 
acquired his reputation in" the sixteenth century 

* Omram tIt d« quo lino at UikoB «JW loa 

d«id«»tar pltum •erfpewe, * e«t«rk tUIb, miao* ttliin bOTksrlfiond poUr* 
Tiaro, pctKlan. qal» Celix In*, TldWto OerakrtV £81 

groin, lutnni Tiribca trotan) •oofldtwV ^ * 
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He wag'ed wai against tlie whole body of commentators, and 
even treated tlie civil law itself as so mutilated and con nj»t, 
so inapplicable to modem times, that it would be bett(‘r to 
lay it altogether aside. Gennan sa}s, that hci would hav’c 
been the greatest of lawyer'^, if he had not iieen too dcsitous 
to appeal such''^, his tcmciityand self-confidciicc diminished 
the effect of his ability. His mind w'as ardent ami unappiilled 
by difficulties, no one had more enlarged views of ]nrispru- 
dence, but in Ins interpretations he was prone to m.ikc the 
laws rather wffint they ought to have been than what they 
w'^ere. His love of paiadox is hardly a greater fault than the 
perpetual carping at his owai master Cujacius, as if lie thought 
the leform of jurisprudence should have been reserved for 
himself.t 

82. But the most celebrated production of this party is the 
AntiTri Anti-Tnbonianus of Hottoman. This was written 
bonianusof m loG?, and thouerh not published in French till 

Hottoman ^ ^ ^ i ii i 

lo09> noi in the original till 101'7» seems pioperly 
to belong to the sixteenth century. lie be^’ins by acknow- 
ledging the merit of the Romans in jurisjirudence, but denies 
that the compilation of Justinian is to be confounded with tlie 
Roman law'. He divides his inquiry into tw'o questions : 
first, whether the stud}'- of these law's is useful in France; 
and, secondly, wdiat arc their deficiencies. These law's, he 
observes by the w'ay, contain vety little instruction about 
Roman history or antiquities, so that m books on those sub- 
jects we rarely find them cited. lie then adverts to particulai 
' blanches of the civil law', and shows that numberless doctrines 
are now obsolete, such as the state of seivitude, the light of 
anogation, the ceremonies of marriage, the peculiar law of 
guardianship, while for matters of daily occuirence they give 
us no assistance. He points out the useless distinctions be- 
tween things mancipi and non mancijn, between the domi- 
nium quio itai luni and homtai'ium , the modes of acquiring 
property by mancipation, cessio in jure, nsucapio, and the 

* P 97 ^ phis grandcs difncult6s jMnis on Taccusc 

Hemecems, p 53(J Fabrc, sajs a\cc raison d’aNoir dccidil un peu trop 
Fernere, as quoted by Terrasson, Hist bardiment con tre Ics opinions communes, 
de la Jurisprudence, est cclui dcs juris- ct dc s'etre donne souvent trop dc 
consultes modemes qui a portC Ic plus libortd dc rctranchcr on d'nj outer dans 
loin les idees sur le droit 'C’ctoit un les lois Sec, too, the article Favre, in 
esprit vaste que ne se rebutoit par de Biographic Unncrscllc 
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bke, the onproBtable doctnoes about Jlda doinmttia and the 
JUS accrescendi He dwellr on the folly of Iceeping tip the 
old forms of etidalatioa' m (Jontracts, and thos^ of legal pro- 
cess, from which li6 one can depart a syllable withont losing 
his salt And on the whole he conclodes, that not a twentieth 
port of the Romail law' snrvivns, and of that not one tenth, 
can be of any ntility^ In the second part, Hottoman attacks 
Tribonian himself, for suppressing the gename wdrks of great 
lawyers, for barWoas language, for perpetually mutilating, 
transposing, and interpolating the passages which he inserts, 
so that no cohesion or couBistency is to be found m these 
fragments of materials, nor is it possible to restore them 
The evil has been increased by the herd of commentators and 
interpreters since the twelfth centnry , those who have lately 
appeared and applied more erudition rarely agreeing in their 
conjectural emendations of the text, which yet frequently 
vanes m different manusenpts, so as to giye rise to endless 
disputes* He ends by recommending that somfe junsconsults 
ana advocates shoula be called together, m order to compile 
a good code of laws , taking whatever is valuable in the 
Roman system and adding whatever from other sources may 
seem worthy of reception, drawing them up in plaid language, 
without too much snbtilty and attending chiefly to the pnn 
ciples of equity He thinks that a year or two would suffice 
for the instruction of stndents in such a code of laws, which 
would be complatbd afterwards, as was the case at Rome^ by 
forensic practice ^ 

83 These opinions of Hottoman, so reasonable in them 
selves, as to the inapplicability of much of the Roman cwi dir 
law to the actual state of society, were congenial to 
the prCTudices of many lawyers in France That 
law had in fact to struggle against a system already received, 
the feudal customs which had governed the greater ''part Of 
the kingdom And this party so mneh prevailed, that by 
the ordinance of BIois, in 1579, the nmvehuty of Pans was 
forbidden to give lectures pr degrees m civil law This was 
not wholly regarded , bnt it was not till a century after^ratds, 
that public lectures in t^ saenep were re -established m the 
university, on account/ of the uncertainty which the Defect 
of the civil law wtis alleged to Imve produced/ ^ *' 
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84 . France now stood far pre-eminent m her lawyeis. 

But Ital}’- was not wanting in wen once conspicuous, 
Turamini cannot afford time to mention. One of 

them, Turamini, professor at Fen ara, though his name is not 
found in Tiraboschi, or even in Gravina, seems to have liad 
a more luminous conception of the relation which should sub- 
sist between positive laws and those of nature, as well as of 
their distinctive provinces, than was common in the great 
jurists of that generation. His commentary on the title 
De Legibus, in the first book of the Pandects, gave him an 
opportunity for philosophical illustration. An account of his 
writings will be found in Cormani.’^ 

85 . The canon law, though by no means a province sterile 

in the quantity of its produce, has not deserved to 
non air Qur attention. It was studied conjointly with 

that of Rome, from which it borrows many of its pnnciples 
and rules of proceeding, though not servilely, nor without 
such variations'as the independence of its tribunals and the 
different nature of its authorities might be expected to pro- 
duce. Covanuvias and other Spaniards were the most emi- 
nent canonists ; Spam was distinguished in this line of 
jurisprudence. 

86. But It IS of more importance to observe, that in this 
Law of period we find a foundation laid for the great science 
iST^riy of international law, the determining authority in 

questions of right between independent states. 
Whatever had been deliveied m books on this subject, had 
rested too much on theological casuistry, or on the analogies 
of positive and local law, or on the loose piactice of nations, 
and precedents rather of arms than of reason. The fecial 
law, 01 rights of ambassadors, was that which had been most 
respected. The customary code ofEuiope, m military and 
maritime questions, as well as in some others, to which no 
state could apply its particular jurisprudence uith any hope 
of leciprocity, giew up by degrees to be administered, if not 
upon solid ^principles, yet \wth some uniformity. The civil 
jurists, as being conversant Avith a system more widely dif- 
fused, and of which the equity was moie geneially lecognised 
than any other, took into then hands the adjudication of all 

* Vol VI p 197* 
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tlicsc cnsc3 In the fifiecnth mid cvntuncs, ibo 

progTCis of intcmauonil rclnttous nnd, \\c maj add, tliL frc 
qutnc) of v\“nra, tliou^ it did not at once create a coiinnon 
standard, sboua.'d bou mudi il \m rcquirw! War itself, it 
mis percuved, even fiJr tbc ndnintapc of tlit licllipcrcnts, Imd 
Its rules , an enemy bad Ins npbts , the stud) of nnarnt 
history fu^iuidied precedents of mapnaninutj nnd justice, 
Minch put the more recent examples of Onstennotn to 
filmmt , the Bpint of the Gospel could not be wholl) sup- 
pressed, at least in theory, the stnetness of cnsuistr) was 
applied to llic duties of t^iercipus , nnd pirlmps the scandal 
given by the MTitings of Macbuivcl \yns not wjllmul lU mflu 
cnee in dictating n nobler tone to the mondii> of intcnmtional 
law 

87 Before we come to work* sinctli bclonpng to this 
kind of jimspruilcnct one ma) !« mentioned which 
connect* it watli theological casuistry Tbc Belcc ' 
tioncs Tficologicm of Tranas a AHctona, a ]irofes<or m Sila 
nmnea and one on whom Nicolas Antonio nnd manj other 
Sjmmsh wnters btatow die highest culogv, ns the restorer of 
theological studws m their country is a book of rcmnrknlilo 
scarcit), iboogb it has bcin jmbbihcd at lea^t m four I'lblionu 
Grolius lias been Rup)H)sed to liaic made yf u m Ins own 
great work , but some of tbow! who since Ids lime bare meu 
tioned \7ctonaV wntings ou tins subject lament that tlic) 
arc not to be met mtli Dujnn bow ever, lias giicn n fdiort 
account of tlvo Utlectioncs , nnd ibetL arc nl least iw o c6piw 
in England— ono in die Bodleian Librnri, nnd another in 
that of Dr AVillinms m Beilirross Street ^ic edition 1 liavo 
used 18 of Venice, iG^G, being probablj die latest, it was 
published first at Ljous in 1557* Salamanca in 1505, and 
ngain at Lyons in 1587, but liad become ficn*’cc beforo its 
repubhcation at Venice • It consist* bf thirteen rLli^clions, 
ns \’lctorm call* dieui, or dissertations on diflcrcut sulyects, 

ThU U 1*1(1 oo U>* wtliOTlljr of -lh« Jw new •eefi ll>e booV, bot b* doe* 
VevetluirdnkM. Boi Vlcmbn /Intoaki Dot*drtntolt fwdtr SfoeboC wto 
meotiom »a cdhloa H IsRoMfudi In c*U« It iWircflm,, nmne* (W firp hU- 
W80» uhJ «»oib<Mr *1 Antwerp In low do«t of I jroers nd ihow pf 
He 1* iTWol ntoot tbo^ of 15li?7 und wd Sotweqi, BroMt, WntU, npd tb 
lew. lie ebo mj (lut the IleW« Blojcrtptk Ud»er»eTle dotTW roentloo 
tloQW* m ew»lr« !■ nrnnliM' Werlup* yiftofie t *11. 
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2 elated in some measure to tlieology, nt least l)y the mode in 
\ 2 lncli lie treats them. The fifth, entitled J)e Jndis, and the 
sixth, Dc Jure Belli, are the most impoitant. 

88. The tlmd is entitled, Be Potcst.ite (’luh. In this 

he deiives Cfovcrnnicnt and mon,ir(h\ fiom diMtie 

HilopI- 1*^ r 

niftiuon institution, and liolds that, as tin' m,iioiity oi n 

public bw ^ ^ 

state may clioosc a kint^ nhom the nnnority are 
bound to obc}^ so the maiority of Christians may hind tlie 
minority by the choise of an universal nioihirdi. In the 
chapter concerning the Indians, he strongly assiats the natural 
right of those nations to dominion over their o\mi jirojiert) 
and to sovereignty, denying tlie argument to the contrary 
founded on their infidelity oi vices. He tieats this ((lU'Stion 
methodically, in a scholastic manner, gumg the reasoning', 
on both sides lie denies th.it tlie emperor, or the pope, is 
loid of the whole world, or that the pope has any power 
over the bnibanan Indi.ins or other inlidels. The right of 
sovereignty in the king of Sjiam o\cr these peojile lu* ri’sts 
on such grounds ns he can find ; naniel), the refusal of jier- 
mission to trade, w'hicli he holds to be a just cause of war, 
and the cessions made to him by allies among the n.itivc 
pow'ers. In the sixtii relection, on the right of war, lie gmes 
over most of tlie leading questions, discussed afterwards by 
Albericus Gentihs and Giotuis. Ills dissertation is exceed- 
ingly condensed, comprising sixty sections in twenty -eiglit 
pages; wdierem he ti eats of the general light of war, the 
difference betw^een public w'ar and icjni^al, the just and 
unjust causes of W'ar, its pioper ends, tlie right of subjects 
to examine its grounds, and many' inoic of a similar kind. 
He determines that a w'ar cannot be just on both sides, excejit 
through Ignorance , and also tliat subjects ought not to scr\ c 
their prince in a wai wdiich they icckon unjust. Giotius 
has adopted both these tenets. Tlie wdiole i election, as w’ell 
as that on the Indians, displays an intrepid spirit of justice 
and humanity, wdnch seems to have been rather a goneial 
chai acteristiG^ of the Spanish theologians. Dominic Soto, 
aUvays inflexibly on the side of light, had already sustained 
by his authoiity the noble enthusiasm of Las Casas. 

89. But the fiist book, so far as I am aw'are, that sys- 
tematically reduced the practice of nations in tlie conduct of 
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war to legitimate rales, la a ffcatisc W Bfilthnxar Ayala, 
judge-advocate (aa wo^ the word) to the Spanish 
array in the Nfetliei‘iands, under the pnnee of 
Pnrmn, to wlibni i£ is dedicated The dedication 
bears date 1581, and the first edition is said to have ap- 
peared the neat yeaf I Iinvo only seen that of 1597* and 
I apprehend every edition to be very scarce For this tcason 
and because it la the opening of a great aubicct, I shall give 
the titles of his chapters in a note- • It will appear, that the 


• Dcltb. AT»le, J C. rt «CTeitM 
RfU apod Btlm toprvjnl hjridld, d« 
Jnn at offieu* bcQleh ct dhdpUxiAinlljtsH, 
llbri trw. Antw 1597 12mo. pp.405. 
Llki 

o. 1 D« IlAtlocie BeTIl ladictndlt 
AUbqiia CartiooiiUi BcUlcb. 
S. X>« IMlo Josto. 

8. Da DucIbH iIt* Stnjolari Car 

4. D« rigiiaratloiilbos, qms rulfo 

TtriiriMliii Tooant. 

5 D« B«ao Capda ct Jan> Poat 

itmlnlt. 

Be Fide BoaU ScrncndiL 
7 D* Fotdeilbin rt IndocSa. 

D« InatH Ua tt Fnadfi HcxlIlL 
0 . Be Jura Legatomm. 

UK n, 

c. 1 B« Offloiia BdUdt. 

£. Be Impec at ore t«1 Boc* Eier 
dlo^ ^ ^ 

5, Cmnn non '^mea Extrdmi 

Pniflol drfxJte 

4. Utrom Lenltale at Benamilftitk, 
an Samitate at ScDThln, plui 
paofldot Imparatcr 
5 Tampomm lUncocm pr»<4pTia 
In Baflo Habcodam. 

0. CootentlaaM at Lantaa de Daboi 
Beineia BaUbantknea admcM 
dnxQ K xlaa a»& 

7 Bom Rea aunt lata^TV n* mini 
in mil qnidam R^ Tal RaU 
pnbUe» da M^^atata ana 
Coocedaodam *aio | at tnan 
aoa qnl Arragantlain Hoadom 
VodWla at Fatlantia alnci 
poate axKtfmani. 

8. Ad pmatat Belltnn Boml axci 
pate an aero In Boatllani 
Agnnn toftara. ^ 

9 Al^matat Initio PraW Mapio 
Clajcnora at Cooebato Com 
In Hoataa paafcra^ an aero 
Uwo manare. 


UK a 

c. KX Non esaa ConsQQ InTieem lo- 
fenaoi Q Qlboi Bbtaoaioo- 
tbna Uoita Sola Blaeordla 
Fretum Inradare. 

11 Nacewltafp Pognandl Masno 
Btedjo lamoaeDdam a«a iUU* 
tibai at IIortIbTO Remlttan- 

13. In ’Metoria potbahmun da Faea 
CogHaodanu 

13. Barle^ noaObna ijoa poOaai- 
mtim RatiotM Parpatoa Paca 
Qnietl obtinari po^t [lio] 

UK 111. T 

e. 1 Ba Dtaatpllria MtUtarL 

2. Ba Offlao La^ti et Anorttm 

qnl ^rnitlbns pn a au n t . 

3. Ba Matatorlbnadra ManaorUra. 

4. Da SJlUtQma, at qci MUtara 

poaatmt 

A Be Saaramanto MDitari. 

6. Be Mbaboa ^ 

Da PiWkfil* imitimj, 

3 Ba JodteUs SIIEtaribiM. ^ 

9. Ba PtmU Mllltam, 

10. Be CoBtmnaciboi at Bnetnn 
Dleto DOD Parentibai, 

IL Ba FmanaonboL 

IS. Be Bcaartoriboa. ? 

13, De Tnattro^ at PnxKtorflmi. 

14. Be Baditkma,- \ 

IS D^Qs qnl In Ada Loro 

tnrvWi So dedant. 
le. Ba 111 qnl Artna mllaTiant tl 
amlttunt; 

17 Ba lU qnl ExeubUi ^daa anmt 
Tal ml ui i^e e te agn t. 

^ /J8. Be JEo qul Areem tt 4 Oppldnm, 
f iujoa Praaidio Impoaitoi cat, 

ainitdt reJ Hoatlbai dadrt. t 

10. Be Fnrtii tt ATUe Bdtatii,3IlU. 

- taribm. 

SO Be PrarmJli UUltiinn 
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second book of A 3 ’ala, relates more (o politus and to stra- 
tegy' tb.iii to into! national junsjn tideiu o , and that m tin* 
tliird he tieats entirely of wh.it A\e c/ill maitial law. Ihit 
in the first he aspiies to lay down grieat jjrineiples of jnihlie 
ethics, and Grotiiis, who refeis to Ayala with tomnniula- 
tion, IS surely mibt.iken in sajirig;' that lu' has nrU tourhed 
the giounds of justue and injustne in uai.'* ]lis scioml 
chapter IS on this subject, in thirty -four p.ig<‘s , and tlioiigli 
he neithei sifts the matter so e\netl\, nor limits the nfi;ht of 
hostility so much as Grotms, he deset\es the praise ol la) mg 
down the general principle without subtilt} or (hiiaiier}. 
Ayala positively denies, with ^bctorla, the light of le\\mg 
W'ar against infidel'^, e\en hyaiithoiit) of the jiope, on the 
mere giound of their lehgion , foi their mfideht} does not 
deprive them of then right of dominion , not w.is th.it so- 
veieignty over the earth given oiiginall) to the faithful alone, 
but to ever}' reasonable cieatiire And this, he sa\s, h.is beim 
shown by Covarriuias to lie the sentiment of the majority 
ofdoctoisf Ayala de.als abundantl} m e\.impks liom an- 
cient Instoij', and in authoiities fiom the jurists 

90. We find next m order of chronology a treatise hy 
, Albeiicus Gentihs, De Legatioiiihiis, published m 

Albcrlcus „ /-A 1 7 ^ * 1 

Genttiison 1583. (jeiitilis w’us UR ItnlMii iirotestant who, 

Embassiw - tit ^ 

through tlio Earl of LoicesttM, obtained tlie chair of 
civil law at Oxford m 1582 His writings on Homan jnris- 
piudence are mimeious, but not veiy Inghly esteemed. This 
W'oik, on the Law' of Embassy, is dedicated to Sir Plnhp 
Sidney, the patron of so many distinguished stranger‘5 The 
first book contains an explanation of the difierent kinds of 
embassies, and of tlic ceremonies anciently connected with 
them. His aim, a‘s he piofesses, is to elevate the importance 
and sanctity of ambassadois, bj' sbowuiig tlie piactice of 
foimei times. In tlie second book be enteis nioie on their 
peculiai rights. The envoys of lebels and pirates are not 


* Causas uude belliim justuin nut in- 
justum dicitur Ajala non tetigit De 
Jure B and P Prolcgom ^ 38 

f Bellum ad\ersus infidclcs qx oo 
solum quod infideles sunt, nc qiiidtm 
auctontate imperatoris \el suiumi pon- 
tificis indici potest , unfidelitas enim non 


pn\at infideles dominio quod liabcnt 
jure gentium, nam non fldclibus tnntiim 
rcrum dommio, sed omni rationabih crea- 
tura data sunt Dt ha'c scntcntia 

plcnsque probatur, ut ostendit Co\nrru- 
Mas 
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protected Dot dilTcroncL of religion docji not tnl<c a\vn\ the 
right of Mndtnp nmlm^’^dor^ lit thinks tint a\'il ^uit« 
ngnin*rt pnbhc minfsltrs nin) he brought In-foro th( ordinary 
inbutials On tlic dihcatt problem ns to the cnminnl jans 
diction of these tribnnnls o\cr ninlmsvidors ronspinnp against 
the life of the soNcnign, Gtntilis holds^ timt they can onij 
K pent ont of tlic countrj, ns the Spanish ambassador ntis 
h\ JClnfnbcth The a%Tl Inu^ he maintains is no^tmclusnc 
nuthoniy m llit case of nmlnssadora, who depend on that of 
nations, which an mnn\ respects is dinirmt from the other 
Tins second book is llie mo**t interesting for the third chirflv 
relates to the qnnlifirations nsjuircMl in n pood nmlms'iador 
Hi 3 instances ore mure frcquenllj taken from ancient limn 
modem history 

01 A more remarkable work b\ Albcncus (lentihs is his 
treatise Dc Jure IJelii, first poblislied at Lvons, 

1580 Grolius ncknowlcilpes Ins obligations to ^JJ^^**** 
Gcntilis, ns n't!! ns to Ayala, but in a greater de- 
gree to lilt fomier And tImt this comiiamtutl) obscure 
center was of some use to tlie emiiinit rounder ns lie Iras 
been deemed, of international juri>*prudenre, wiTO it oiil) for 
map^ung lus subject, wall be cvadint from the tides of his 
chapters, which run nlmosMtarallcl to thf>s4 of tin* first and 
timid book of Grotius,* Tin) embrace, ns tin. render wilf 

Uh. L Lib. L 4 

e. I U« Jttrt Ot-wlum lUltko. 1C IW Stibdnii AUrtii rontrm IKw, 

“ IWU IVrfi Illo. niin m IVCrndritdh, 

5, rrincip« IWJmn 17 Q I IMIura a«rr«irW loffnint, 

S •WJma. w. ■grran. Si ‘i tf^farr ^nTiirm ‘nrtrrwa. 

8 IktU Jmlv f^rruiHar 13. L>* SwunJlMr, CauvU mill 

A. Jltthrn Jwit« itrrl triiitH|Ur hUirrrTKll, 

7 D* C* n IlHlonm. IW ll•, 4 'tni« CuhaU IWR !n 

B, Dt C*a*4 D1 Ini mill Fji. fircwlL 

eUtkll 01 n* MilrCi^U 1 Hnumxm. 

0, An fMlom Jirrtnm lit prt SO. IV \«1 uh1i OtmJ eem J.i» 
lUUftlooe- uiiC 

la 81 riUifrp^ ntll^larHin IWio 03 D* lUj^TViMum I 

nfod loot JtnU tortar '’I ffl b I nmmH murrt IWJ m, 

II An Sabd ll bdVnt cooirx Pru*- S3 fV lloncui Citmm IVDl inf 
dpnn r» Cauw lUligknlt. rmdi 

13. Utjtmt slot Caavui N«)urmV< Lib. U. 

rwu F*cWodL e. 1 rv mila IndlrtBdo. 

13. D« DftrtKlfw S *>1 q mU IVUttwi non fatdlclla .. 

H IV UUn IV&ml4M>«. ^ T JV IW rt StreU^^nuth. 

13 IV IlowtU IVA^mlonc 4 I)» IVI \ctbonim. 

^0L II n 
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perceive, the ^^]Jolc field of ])ul)lic fuitli, etui of the liirlitH 
both of war and vietoiy. ]3iit 1 douitt uhethei the ohhi^ation 
has been so extensive .ts has sotnetimes been instnnatt d. 
Giotins does not, as fat as J have toinp.ued (hem, horiou' 
many (jnotations fiom Genlihs, thong’ll he eannoi htit sfune- 
tnnes allege tlie s.ime histoiieal o'amphs Jt will also he 
found m almost ever) ihapter, tlnit he i^ois deojuT tnto the 
subject, reasons innch more from ethiial prim i|)le->, rehts less 
on the authority of jireeedent, and is m fart a phih)sopher 
whole the other is a eompih>r. 

92 . Much that bi*ars on (he subject of mternniional hwv 
may probably be latent m the wiitings of the jnri'.ts, lialdus, 
Covariuvias, Vasque/, espet tall) the two hitter, who set m 
• to have combined the science of (asuistiy with that of the 
civil law'. Gentihs, and e\cn Grotuis, refer imuli to them j 
and theformei, W’ho is no great philosophei, appeals to hate 
borrow'cd fioni that source some of Ins general primiples. 
It IS honouiable to these men, as we have alreiidv seen in 
Soto, Victoiia, and Ayala, that they streiuiousl) defended 
the maxims of political justice. 


Lib u 

c 6 Dc i\Icndacii*> 

G Dc VtncficiL*; 

7 Dc Arinis ct IVIcnlilK Armi*? 

8 Dc Sac\oln, Juditha, ct Sinnli- 

bus 

9 Dc Zopiro ot Aliis Traii^.rugi*; 

10 Dc PnetLS Diicum 

11 Dc Pnctis Mibtum 

12 Dc Tnduens 

13 Quando contra Inducins fiat 

14 Dc Salvo Conductu 

15 Dc Pcrmutationibus ct Ltbcrn- 

tionibus 

16 Dc CaptiMS, ct non nccandis 

17 Do His qui sc Ilosti tndunt 

18 In Dcditos, ct Captos sa\iri 

19 De Obsidibus 

20 De Supplicibus 

21 De Puens et Focminis 

22 Dc Agneobs, INIcrcntonbus, Pc- 

regnniSj Ahis Simdibus 

23 De Vastitate ct Incendlis 

24 Dc CocsiB Bcpeliendis 
Lib 111 

c 1 De Belli Fine ct Pace 
• 2 De Ultione Victoria 

3 De Sumptibus ct Damnis Belli 

4 Tnbutis ct Agrjs multari Victos 


Lib 111 

c 5 Victon*i Acquintm Lnivirvnlr.. 

G A ictun Omatninti** Spolurl 
7 Urbt^ dinpi, dtrm 
H Dc Ducibus Ilfvtiutn C’aptM 
9 Dc S( r^is * 

10 Dl Statu Mutando 

11 Dc JUligionis Alnnimquc Ue- 

nim Aliitatiotu 

12 Si Ltilc cum JIoncNto I’ugnct 

13 Dc Pace I utura Constitucnda 
1 1 De lure Coiutiuendi 

1 5 Dc Quibu*^ ca\ctur m I cwicribus 

ct in Duello 

16 Do I.,cgibus ct Liljcrtate 

17 De Agns ct J^ostliminio 

18 Do Anucitu et Socatate 

19 Si Fccdtisrcclt contmbilur cum 

Dnerw Bchgioius Ilomini- 
bus 

20 Dc Anrus ct Clnssibu*? 

21 Dc Arcibus ct Pr'csidiis 

22 Si Succcssores Ftederntorum to- 

nentur 

23 Dc Batihabitionc, Pruntis, Pi. 

rails, Dxuhbus, Adharcnti- 
bus 

24 Q.uando Fccdus Molatur 
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CHAPTER V 

HISTORY OF rOETRY FROM 1550 TO iGOO 


Sect I — Os Italian Poctrt 

Ckancirr eftlte ItalUm Poftt of thk Afo — Sone tf tkr hcd ntimenUod — JW 
Rolo — Gtopan Slampm — Bcrmsr4o Ttua — GtmualcwrwtrlJlHTOtn 
tf7\3nptnj0 Tmsto 

1 The Bcliool of Petrarch, restored by Benibo \vns prora 
lent in Italy at the beginning of tins penod It 
nonld deinnnd the use of a library, formed pecu 
barl^ for tins purpose, ns utH as a great expenditure ‘•*^**^ 
of dme, to rend the onginal volumes which tins immensely 
uumeropB class of poets, the Italians of the sixteenth century, 
filled ^^^th their sonnets. In tliu lists of Cycscimbcni they 
reach the number of G6l We mast, tlicrtfore, jud^ of 
them chiefly throngh selections wlndi, though ^ey ma) 
not always have dono justice to c\ery poet, cannot bat pre 
seat to ns nn adcijuate picture of the general ^lo of poetry 
The majonty arc feeble copyists of Petrarch Even mu 
in most of those who ha\o been preferred to the 
rest, an affected intensitj of passion, a monotonous repetidou 
of cnstomaiy metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to common 
places by lamilianty of mj^iologicnl allusions, pedaritio 
without novelty cannot bo denied incessantly to recur But, 
in observing how mucli tlitw generally wnntnf tliat whicli is 
essentially the best, we might be in danger of forgettrag tlrnt 
there is a praise duo to selection of words, to harmony of 
sound and to skill in overcoming metnwd impediments, 
which li IS for natives alone to award Tlio abthonty of 
Italian cntics should, therefore, bo respected, though not 
without keeping in mind both tliar natidnnl prgndice, and 
G 2 
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tliat which the habit of adminng; a veiy artificial style must 
always generate. 

2. It IS peihaps hardly fair to read a nuniher of these 
compositions in succession. Bvery sonnet has its 
beauties unity, aiul is not, it might be pleaded, to be 

chaiged with tediousness oi monotony, because the same 
structure of verse, oi even the same general sentiment, ina) 
recur in an equally independent pioduction. Even collect- 
ively taken, the minoi Italian poetiy of the sixteenth eciitiiry 
maybe deemed a great repei tory of beautiful language, of 
sentiments and images, that none but minds finely tuned by 
nature produce, and that will ever be dear to congenial 
leaders, presented to us with exquisite fehcity and giace, and 
sometimes with an original and impressive vigour. The 
sweetness of the Italian versification goes far towards tlieii 
charm , but are poets forbidden to avail themselves of this 
fehcity of their native tongue, or do we invidiously detract, 
as we might on the same ground, from the praise of Theo- 
critus and Bion ^ 

3. “ The poets of this age,” says one of their best critics, 

“ had, in general, a just taste, 'i\rote with elegance, 
Bivon“by‘^ cmploycd deep, noble, and natural sentiments, and 
filled their compositions with well-chosen ornaments. 
Theie may be observed, howevei, some dilference between 
the authors who lived befoie the middle of the. century and 
those who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petiarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility and 
imagination of this great master, seemed rather dry, with the 
exception, always, of Casa and Costaiizo, whom, in their 
style of composition, I greatly admire. The later writers, 
in 01 del to gam more applausej deviated m some measuie 
from the spiiit of Petrarch, seeking ingenious thoughts, 
florid conceits, splendid ornaments, of which they became so 
fond, that they fell sometimes into the vicious extieme of 
saying too much.” * 

4. Casa and Costaiizo, whom Muratoii seems to place in 
Poetry of ^lic eai her part of the century, belong, by the date 

of publication at least, to this latter peiiod. The 
foimer was the first to quit the style of Petiaich, which 

^ * Muraton, della Perfetta Poesia, i 22 
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Bcmbo had rendered so ponulnr Its j smoothness cvidenlly 
wanted vigonr, and it was tne aim of Casa to inspire a more 
masculine aono into tho sonnet, at thd expense of a harsher 
versification H6 occasional!) \cntar<Ml to cany on the senMj 
without pause from tho first to tlic second tercet , an innotTi 
tion praised b) many, but wluch, at that time, feu attempted 
to imitate, though in later ages it lias become common, not 
much perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet Tho poetr) ^ 
of Casa speak* less to the imagination, the heart, or the car, 
than to the nnderstandrng • 

5 Angelo di Costnnzo, a Neapolitan, and author of n 
well known history of his conntry, is highl) ex __ 
tolled hwCrcscinibcni and Mumton , porlmps no 
on6 of these lyric poets of the sixteenth centur) la so modi 
in favodr untn the cntics. Costanro is so regular in his 
versification, and so stnet in ndlicnDg to tlic unit) of suh- 
joct, that tlie Society of Arcadians, ulien, tomirds tho close 
of tho scientcenth center), tlic) endca\ cured to rescue 
Italian poetry from tho school of Maniii, selected him a* the 
best ra^el of imitation IIl is ingenious but pcrliaps a little 
too refined , and by no means free from tlint cold!) h)'per- 
bolical tone in addressing Iits mistress, wbicli niost of these 
sonnettcers assume. C«tanzo is not to me, in general, a 
pleasing writer , though sometimes ho is \erj bcantiful, as 
in the sonnet on Virgil, * Quella cctra gciitil ' justU praised 
b) Murnton, and. which will be found in most collections j 
remarknble, among higher rftents, for being conlainedSn u 
single sentence. AnoUicr, on tho same subject, ** Cigin fc 
licJ^ IS still better Tlio poetry of CaniiUo PtUcgnui uxucU 
resembles that of Costanzo + The sonnets of llaldi, csjic 
cially a senes on the mins nhd antiquities of Rome, 
appear to me deserving of a higli place among those 

Cbm prT poeo derksdo cold i hi qtml tempi k 

(klU doloem dd r«c*Tca, B tn> DOTeHo mm poeda. Sfa perch* ktto (tile cm 
rtllo dkd* pnadplo, eoi qraU 1 Rie tirnpi^ * adaluio *11 InRejtw ‘W «» 
rim* couip<jM, hrtendodo •opr* fl tntto urrentorr molta lUfflcU niod It ■cjtxrf 
•lU enriU j per eo€iM|fulr U qtude al ^ Urio. CrMdrabml, Ddk Vol/pw 
t»1m ipeikhiwrtjB dd MT*Hero Mpro, t G, -tia See *ko Ii- 

da Ta^ghmd pcitodi • rrtoodi, Irmao * T" ndwKtl, i. W Cmh h f(nwr*ll^ to 
efitsdam cno acmo amtlmmto d uno la *mT *ppeebeii**6n, rvrj hanh mid pro- 
•Itro qaadvTuno, d* tmo la akro ter sue. 

tetioj COM in pHma da almoo non plu f CmdmWol, roL it, p, 35. 
t«nUta J perkxM tomna lod* rllraMC d« 
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of‘ the age. They may be read among his poems ; but few 
have found their way into the collections by Gobbi and Rubin, 
which are not made with the best taste. Caro, says Crescirn- 
beni, is less rough than Casa, and more original than 
Bembo. Salfi extols the felicity of his style, and the 
harmony of his versification ; while he owns that ins thoughts 
aie often forced and obscure.* 

6 . Among the can/oni of this period, one by Ccho 
odcsofcciio Magnoonthe Deity stands in the eyes of foreigners, 
Mngno j |j 0 ]ieye of many Italians, prominent above the 

rest. It is certainly a noble oclc.t Rubbi, editor of the 
Parnaso Italiano, says that he would call Ceho the greatest 
lyric poet of his age, if he did not dread the clamour of the 
Petrarchists. The poetry of Celio Magno, more than one 
hundred pages exti acted from which \m 11 be found in the 
thirty-second volume of that collection, is not in geneial 
amatory, and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and 
copious "expression which afterwards made Chiabrera and 
Guidi famous. Some of his odes, like those of Pindai, 
seem to have been written for pay, and have somewhat of 
that frigid exaggeration which such conditions produce. 
Ciescimbeni thinks that Tansillo, in the ode, has no iival but 
Petraich.t The poetry in geneial of Tansillo, especially 
La Baha, which contains good advice to mothers about 
nursing their infants very prosaically' delivered, seems 
deficient m spirit. § 

7- The amatory sonnets of this age, foiming the gi eater 
coidnmof °*^™'ber, are very frcqueutl}’’ cold and affected. This 
might possibly be asciibed m some measure to the 
state of manners in Italy, where, with abundant 


• Crescimbeni, ii> 429 Gmgudnd 
(continuation par Salfi), ix 12 Caro’s 
sonnets on Castelvetro, written during 
their quarrel, are full of furious abuse 
with no wih They have the ridiculous 
particularity that the last lino of each is 
repeated so as to begin tbe next 

f This will be found in tbe Coraponi- 
menti Lirici of Matbias , a collection 
good on the whole, yet not perhaps tbe 
best that might have been made , nor had i 
the editor at that time so extensive an ^ 
acquaintance with Italian poetry as he af- 
ter w aids acquired* Crescinibem reckons 


Celio the last of the good age in }5oetry , 
he died in 1612 He praises also Scipio 
Gaetano (not the painter of that name) 
whose poems wore published, but post- 
humously, in the same ) car 
^ Della Volgar Pocsin, ii 436 
§ Roscoe republished Ln Balm, \\ Inch 
which was very little worth ulnle the 
following IS an a\emgc specimen — 

Questo dcgcncrir, ch’ ognor si vedc, 

Sendo vol caste, donno rale, vl dlco, 

Che d’ altro cho dal latte non proc^e 
L* nltrul latte oscurar fn *1 preglo antico 
BecU avi illustd c adultcrar lo mxzc, 

E B Infetta talor sanguo pudlco 
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licentiousiiess, therd wns still mocb of lealoney, and public 
sentiment applanded alike the successful lover and the vindic- 
tive husband^ A respect for the honour of famihes, if not 
for virtue, would impose on the poet who felt or assumed a 
passion for ruj distingniahed lady, the conditions of Tasso a 
Olindo to desire much, to hope for little, and to ask nothing 
It 18 also at least very donbtfol, whether much of the amorous 
sorrow of the sonnetteers were uot purely ideal * 

8 Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously m 
troduced as we fod those of classical writers in mo- 

dem Latm poetry It cannot be said that this is 
nnpleasmg , and to the Italians, who knbw every 
passage of their favoonte poet, it must have seemed at ouco 
a grateful homage of espect, and ap ingeniona artifice to be- 
speak attention They might well look up to iiim as their 
master, bnt could not nope that even a foreigner would ever 
mistake the hand through a single sonnet He is ti^his dis- 
ciples, 'specially those towards the latter part of the century, 
ns Gu^do IB to Franceschim or Elisabettn Serena , an effemi 
nate and mannered toncb enfeebles the beanty which efiH 
lingers round the pencd of the imitator If they produce any 
effect upon us beyond sweetness of sourid and delicacy of ex 
pression, it is from some natural feeling some real sorrow 
or from some occasional originality of thought, in which th^ 
cease for a moment to pace the banks of their favoonte Sorg^ 
It would be easy to point ont n 6 t a few sonnets of this higher 
character among those especially of Francesco Coppetta, of 
Claudio Tolomei of Ludovico Patemo, or of Bernardo Ta^ 

9 A Achml p£)eis^ 

falls readily into description, as painters of history 
or portnut that want expression of character endea _ 

vonr to please by their landscape The Italians, 
especially ra this part of the sixteenth century'^jire profuse in 
the song of birds the raarmnr of waters, the shade of woods , 
and, as these images are alwn^ delightful they shed a charm 
• over ranch of their poetry which only the cntical reader who 
knows Its secret, is apt to resist and that to his own loss of 
gratification The pastoral charadtei^, which it became cus- 
tomary to assume, gives much opportunity for these secondary, 
yet very seducing beauties of style They belong to the 
o 4f 
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clinp of tlie art, and have sompfliing of tlie voliipttioiis djaiin 
of evening'. Unfortunately tliey gencrallj ])resng(‘ a (lull 
twilight, or a thick daikncss of cieative jioetry. The Greeks 
had much of this in the Ptolcm.iic age, and aci'ain in that of 
the first Byzantine emperors. It is consjiicuons in Tansillo, 
Paterno, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italian ciitics, Crcscimbeni, Muraton, and Qiia- 

drio, have given minute attention to the beauties of 
orlffan^ particular sonnets culled from the vast stores of the 
sixteenth century. But as the development of the* 
thought, the management of the four constituent dauses of 
the sonnet, especially the last, the piopriet) of e\ cry hue, foi 
nothing digressive or merely ornamental should he admitted, 
constitute in their eyes the chief merit of these shoi t ( ompo- 
sitions, theyextol sonic nliich in our eyes me not so pleasing, 
as what a less regular taste might select. Without presum- 
ing to rely on my own judgment, defective both as that of a 
foieigner, and of one not so extensively acquainted mth the 
minor poetry of this age, I will mention tuo vriters, nell- 
knouTi, indeed, but less prominent in the critical treatises than 
some others, as possessing a more natuial sensibiht} and a 
greater tiuth of soirow than most of then contemporaries — 
Bernardino Rota and Gaspara Stamjia. 

11. Bernardino Rota, a Neapolitan of ancient lineage and 
Bomardino consideiable wealth, left poems in Latin as ucll as 

■ Italian , and among the latter his eclogues arc highly 

piaised by his editor. But he is chielly knoun by a senes of 
sonnets intermixed with canzoni, upon a single subject, Portia 
Capece, his wife, whom, “ what is unusual among our Tus- 
can poets (says his editor), he loved with an exclusive affec- 
tion.” But be It understood, lest the leader should be 
discouraged, that the poetry addressed to Portia Capece is 
, all written before their marriage, or after hei death. The 
earlier division of the senes, “ Rime in Vita,” seems not to 
rise much above the level of amorous poetry. He wooed, 
was delayed, complained, and won ■ — the natural history of 
an equal and reasonable love. Sixteen years intervened of 
that tranquil bliss which contents the heart \nthout moving 
it, and seldom affords much to the poet in which the leader 
can find interest. Hei death in 1559 gave use to poetical 
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BorrowB, na real, and certainly full ^os rational, as those of 
Potrnrch to whom some of his contempomncs gave him tlio 
second place j rather probably from tiie similarity of tlicir 
snbject, than from the graces of Ins language Rota is by 
no means free from conceits, and uses sometimes affected and 
unplensing expressions, as mia doicc yiferra, speaking of his 
wife, even after her death , bat his images arc often stnk 
mg*, and, above all, ho resembles Petrarch with wliatever 
infenonty, in combining the idenhtj of a poeOcol mmd with » 
tile nataralness of real gnef It has never again been given 
to man nor will it probablj bo gi\en to dip liis pen in those 
streams of ethereal pnnty which Imvo made the name of 
Laura immortal , bat a sonnet of Rota may be not^lisadvan 
tageopsly compared mth one of Milton winch wojnstly admire 
for Its general feeling, though it begins m pedantry and ends 
in conceit. t For my own part, I would much rather read 

ogam the collection of Rotas sonnets than those of Cos 
tanzo 


Unmon blcran ■ Dw 6t Rota u 
too bold, and eon taming a CUaa thongfat. 

Fmso 1 beft aedU m wwilnail gfarDo. 

It taema to ma sot beyood tba Umha of 
poetry nor^mora hjpoboUoal thao manr 
othari whlcb hara been mueb adiolrri 
It li, t leMt, m a hlgb 

dagraa. 

f Thh acKtnet la in Mathlaa, LIL 250. 
That of Unitoa will ba nmambered by 
moat rcadaia. 


[aB«ta pto dl rtrerrazt atpaUa, 

Can ratta <tt calor Utoco Twradano, 

m dopfita hEa Tia atu fl dtflo, 
VZiVaM'ai-MKDa^-atntaiin CitfEa. 

Usal bxfc to o, cea cerUae adbtta 
•acoraatoK) ma eiMlalo, 

Caao' taaamnal )o anatf ntftla, 

E itpto krtaito. la riaacaU aipatta. 

Bla H aacaba tM. <tlcacoaa 
Vannaota cdMJ, la 1 appmdo, 

B wibo aacor TxOa amarla aKoaa. 

m liariaal tna parU n^iajitiMV) 
Par r aita aal partlT Tioia roaai 
I la pwfa la no I pot all ripfinala. 

In one of Rota a aonnata w« baaa tba 
tbonght of Pope apltapb on Ga^ — 
gaaato cor tnanta^ ipartn p«yo 


Ho pro ca ada aery bea dfoRy 


E neotra naaato mar 41 p ta o to puao, 

\ atlaatl aea>^ kaaanil U taro otfatto. 

Ahma gni^ dara Utar tain 
Onoma rrtaa, ta tarrtn btrlo arroUB, 

IH rerui- eHnta hamartil M 
VantW per la Morte rard toba 
A1 a>aa(la, awaaotUicti peoder talal 
Uaa a aai pra htiI HpotU. 


Tbo poesu a of Rots are aapaistely 
mbllibed tn tvx) roltrmei. Kapk^ I7feo. 
They eon tain a ntl tnra of Ljatbi. Whe- 
ther MDton hrtaotionalhf boninred the 
aonoat on hU wila'i death, 

Matboet^t I taw K 17 lart ttpa w d ndat, 
from that ahore quoted, I easaot prat^nd 
t aa^ I, eertaJnl^ hk mavnJiUiMoea to the, 
Italian poota often Keen more tha aetd- 
dentaL Thtrt two Cnea In an iDdUTarent 
wiltar Oirolamo Prati (Usthias, IB. 
339 ) are exactly hka one of the eab- 
limcat flights in the Paradka lyoat, 

T per K>trri daOa rat Utca 1 nl 
St fka cm r ala I •nsADl B TtU. 

Daxl with axmsfra Ifght Ikr Abts appear 
Tat 4m la llearra, tbM brlntatt wi auO lw 
Aperoaefa Mt, bal otta bou wtagt nu tlMtr 
•jaa. 


[Bot it fats barn aaggasted to ma that 
both poets most bare alluded to Isaiah 
L fi. lints, too, tba langnage of tba 
Jewkh^itatriaa ti pn aants the aorsrpbhn 
as aUinf too eyes with arhigs In the 
preaenca of God. — 1842.] 
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12. The sorrows of Gaspnrn Stampa were of a dincrcnt 
Gn*paro hmd, but 7iot Icss gfcnuiiio than those of I^ota. She 
was a lady of the Paduan territory, livnif^ near the 
forcoinito piyej. Anaso, fioni whicli slic adopted tl)e 

poetical name of Anasilla. This stream bathes the foot of 
certain lofty lulls, •fioin which a distinguished family, the 
counts of Collalto, took their appellation. The representati\e 
of this house, himself a poet as well ns soldier, and, if nc 
believe his fond admiier, endowed with every \irtue except 
constancy, was loved by Gaspara nith cnthvisiastie jiassioii. 
Unhappily she learned only by sad exjierienee the want of 
geneiosity too common to man, and sacrificing, not the 
honour, but the pride of hei sex, by submissive nlleetion, and 
finally by queiulous importunity, she estranged a heart neiei 
so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, which seem arnincfed 
nearly in older, begin with the delirium of sanguine lo\e; 
they are extravagant cfliisions of admiration, mingled \Mth 
joy and hope , but soon the sense of Collalto’s coldne 5 .s 
glides in -and overpowers her bliss.* Aftei three } cars’ 
expectation of seeing his piomise of marriage fulfilled, and 
when he had already caused alarm by his indinerencc, she 
was compelled to endure the pangs of absence by his entering 
the service of France Tins does not seem to liaveebecn of 
long continuance , but his letters were infrequent, and her 
complaints, always vented in a sonnet, become more fretful. 
He returned, and Anasilla exults with tenderness, )et still 
timid m the midst of hei joy. 

Osero 10, con questc fide bmccin, 

Cingcrli il enro collo, cd nccostnrc 
La mia tremante alia sua faccia ? 

But jealousy, not gioiindless, soon intruded, and we find 
IS ill re- her doubly miserable. Collalto became more haisli, 
quited. avowed Ins indifference, forbade her to importune 
him with hei complaints, and in a few months espoused 
another woman It is said by the historians of Italian litera- 
ture, that the broken heart of Gaspara sunk veiy soon under 

* In an early sonnet she already calls enough of the state in -n-hich poor Gas- 
Collalto, "il Signor, c/i’ to amo, e eh' to para seems to lm\e ined sorcral years, 
pavenio, an expression descriptive 
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these nccnmulated sorroTra into the grove.* And Buch» no 
doubt, 18 what my readers expect, and (at least tlie gentler of 
them) wish to find But inexorable truth, to whom I am 
the* sworn ^^os^al, compels me to say that the poems of the 
Indy herself contain unequivocal proofs that she avenged her 
self better on Collalto — by falling in loVo again ner«-d 
We find the acVnowlcdgroent of another incipient 
passion, which speedily comes to maturity , and, while 
declaring that her present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faitldcss lover witli the handsome 
compliment, that it was her destiny almij's to fix her oflcc- 
tions on a noble object The name of her second choice does 
not appear in her poems , nor has any one hitherto, it would 
seem made the very easy discovery of his existence It is 
true that she died young , ‘ but not of love.” + 

13 The style of Gaspara Stnmpa is clear, simple, 
graceful , the Italian cntics find something to cen 
sore ip tlio versification. In punty bf taste, I SijiSi 
shoold incline to set her above Bernardino Rota, 
though Bhe has less vigour of imagination Connaui has 
miplied to her the ncll known hnes of Horace upon Sappho t 
Bat the fires of guilt and shame, that glow along the stnnga 
of the Aiolmn lyre, ill resemble the pure sorrows of the 
tender Annsilla. Her passion for Collalto, ardent and nndis. 
guised, was ever virtuoos , the sense of gentle birth, though 


* Sbe tnticlpated b«r «pUa|>fa, on tfah 
bjpotbMls of a brokna b«ut, vhkb did 
not ocvnr 


Dcrl lnWlt» I rJ or ^ 


VlM 



Pr a^ l i. T*>tiar ptca, 

E4 kipcrftda W n trwxlx 
A jn MgVlT* n* t«r crado tafae*. 

t It icImpOMlbl* to dtspnU tb* ni< 
deae^oC Oaipan bciadf hi amnl aan> 
Mti, K tbmt Comluil, and all tba mc 
mnit bar# rt»d bar rwrj InattentlTtlf 
Wbat can w* aay to tboae Ih>«a 7 
PwMpalpar enti wfn) 

Cfc* cr J Ud (Aiaor) Dacrrl Ucxl ^ ranrt fcd, 

B 41 rtnanaa al too t* tcMBL 
And aftcTirmrdi mora fUD^ 

OwM 4i^ •», A»ar. »n» nri« p-»«. 

8« 4al e*»ar» Mtlnta mAot* 

AtaMaar alho, laa naolon 

QMlndHiACifiAd taWanaM 


Ua T^Eii. cb« h dl ea tltr* OrWaa. 

InqacM to 4aMio 4 rcE4 corbMt ftrall 
Cba Mqn * 4*taa, od *Mmo onM 

aarfM-a^ Wiw6, aJuXi. 

CdarattaK t«^ fl ptrfctta, 
Tlataata dad ana btOru rivalli 
Cb ardorpcrlmla « 4a«tta 


ConiUnl, T 913^ and 6a]S In Gfaw 
guin^ Uu 406 baT« dona KtnM Joatle* 
to tba poetTT d Oaipaja Btaropa, tboogb 
W no tn aa n a moia than H d aa u ca a . 
BoQtrrEtki EL IJO., obatrm x>ofy Tkl 
Pocata leigt Udi jolebt hi dltaan Sonat- 
tan f wblcb, I bxnnbljf eo n ce h a, tbcnra, 
tbat ehber be bad not read tbem, or «aa 
an lodllinnwt Jndga | and from hla jaaie 
nl taata I pnhr the formar bypotbab. 
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so infeiior to his, ns perhaps to make a proud man fear dis- 
paragement, sustained liei against dishonourable submission. 

E bon ver, die ’I (Icmo, con die nma %oi, 

E tutto d’ onevta picno, c <1 nrnnre, * 

Pcrcliii nltniiKiitt non convicn tri noi f 

But not less in elevation of genius than in diiruity of elui- 
racter, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Colouiia, or even 
to Veionica Ganibara, a poetess, ubo, uitbout eipiallmg 
Vittona, liad much of her nobleness and jnirity. AVe pity 
the Gasparas ; we should worshij), if we could find them, 
the Vittonas. 

14. Among the longer poems uhich Italy produced m 
naKautica ^liis pcriod two may be selected. The Art of Navi- 
ofBaidi gation. La Nautica, published by Bernardino Babb 
in 1590, IS a didactic poem m blank \erse, too minute some- 
times and prosaic in its details, like most of that class, but 
neither low, nor turgid, nor obscure, as main otheis have 
been. The descriptions, though never veiy animated, an* 
sometimes poetical and pleasing. Baldi is ddluse ; and this 
conspires with the tiiteness of his matter to render the ]ioem 
somewhat uninteresting. He by no means uants the power 
to adorn his subject, but does not alwajs trouble himself to 
exert it, and is tame where he might be spiuted Few 
poems bear moie evident maiks that then substance liad 
been previously written down in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 

eliaced mth the rnaiority of mankind by the siilen- 

Amadlgl ofipi ^ 

Bernardo (lour OX liis son, was iiot oiily the most conspicuous 
poet of the age wherein he lived, but was placed by 
its cntics, in some points of view'-, above Aiiosto himself. Ills 
minor poetry is of consideiable merit t But that to which he 


* Stc leg onoro? 

f I quote these lines on the luthontj 
of Corniani, V 215 But I must oun 
that they do not appear in the two edi- 
tions of the Rime della Gaspara Stampa 
which I have searched I must also 
add that, willing as I am to bchcie all 
things in favour of a lady’s honour, there 
IS one very awkward sonnet among those 
of poor Gaspara, upon which it is by no 
means easy to put such a coustruction 
as we should wish 


f “ The chnmctcr of his lyric poctr\ is 
a SB cctncss and abundance of expressions 
and images, by nhich lie becomes more 
flowing and full (pi\i morbido e pni 
pastoso, metaphors not translatable by 
single English words) than Ins contem- 
poraries of the school of Petrarch ” Cor- 
niani, V 127 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so much 
admired^ at the time, that almost c\cry^ 
one. It IS said, of n refined taste had it by 
heart, Bill be found in Panizzi’s edition 
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owed most of Ins rcpatation fs nn licroic roninnco on the 
«to^ of Amndis wntten nboot 1510, nnd first puMtshwl m 
l5(5o L’Ainadlgi is of prodigiou*! Icngtli, conlnininp 100 
cantos, nnd ab6ut 57 000 lines* Tlic praise of fncilitj*, in 
tlio best sense, is fall} due to Bernardo Ills riarmtion is 
Huent, rapid nnd clear, Ins st}Ic not in pencml fcrblL or 
low, tliongh I nm not ni\Tiro that mnn} bnllinnt jiossagcs will 
be (band lie followed Anosto in Ins tone of relating the 
stor^ Ins lines pcrpetonll} remind as of the Orlando, nnd I 
l>che\e It would appear on close cxnminnlion tlmt much Ims 
heeir borrowed wiUi slight clwngc own acquaintance, 

however, with the Amndigi is not suflicicnt to warrant more 
than n cencml judgment Ginguent, who rales this |K>cni 
very hi^dj praises tho skill ^^th which the disposition of 
the onginal romance lias been altered nnd its can\’nss cnnchcil 
by new insertions, tlie beauty of tlio images and sentiments, 
tfiQ vnnctj of tlie descriptions, the sweetness, thougli not 
nlwnjTJ free from languor, of tlie stjlt nnd final 1} recom 
mends its perusal to all loxcrs of romnntic poetry, ‘and to all 
who wouhf appreetate tlmt of Itnl} • It is c\idcnt, howcicr, 
tlmt tho choice of n subject become fn\oloas in the eves of 
mankind, not less tlinn the extreme Icnrth of Bernardo Tasso a 
poem, most render it almost impossible to follow this nd\ncc 
IG Tile satires of Beutivoglio, it is agreed, fall short of 
those by Anosto thougli some lm\o placed them nauwnd 
above those of Alnmonni t But all tliesb nre satires 
on the regular model assuming nt least a half senous 
tone A stjlo more congenml to tlie Italians wns that of 
burlesi^DD jooetiyv somejjjcoes pfcgTwmtlj. Kitincid,. but ns destj 
tute of any grave aim, as it was light and familinr, even to 


cfUitthUnio IoB*n»r*U>, rol L p. 5TC 
wKh trmmUlioci by a Udr wvll knowa 
fgr Um tkm with vfakb uie Im tr»ot- 
forod tb« fTEM tod CetHa;; of Prtrmrth 
Into oor IroftTta^ Tba Mmet, vliicb 
Iwalu i, Polcbd U pftru raen pcHHu t 
MU, b not (imTvd m QtsbU or tUtbUt. 
It Ii dlttlnnUbed tropa ibe eommoa 
cn»wd of lualm •OBD*ti bi tb« U tmrth 
oeTHarr by m Dortby troth, and dallawy 
of anmiurot, whkfa b cotopamtdtdy rara 
In them, 

>oL T p, ei— 108 Ikwtenrtk 


(toL a. 15S X »r<'k* umch Iw Citou 
bly of tba Vetudlgl, and, aa tar ai 1 ran 
JirdjTe, In too dUparaftla;; atone. Comb 4 
a praat admlrar of nernardo, own that 
bb aMri^rra mod fcrtUUy bare rerwJcTtd 
bln too frctyaeiHly diSb^ and Sowery 
See alwranint, P- 9BS.^wbo otnoTTca that 
tba Atnadifi waohtiM treat, bot pral^w Ita 
bnafbutlra dtacrtptkm an well an Ita 

S d aoflnaaa. 

It. lOS. DiofT UdI 

X. C8 
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SO inferior to his, as peihaps to make a proud man fear dis- 
paragement, sustained hei against dishonourable submission. 

E ben ver, cIjc ’J clc’-io, con die ntno 
E tutto d' onc'itn picno, c d ninnre, * 

PcrcliL nUnmintc non con\iin (n not | 

But not less in elevation of genius than in dirrml} of eli.i- 
racter, she is very far inferior to Vittoria Goloniia, or even 
to Veionica Gamhara, a poetess, nho, uiiliout eipialling 
Victoria, had much of hci nobleness and purity. B e pit} 
the Gasparas , we should worship, if ne rould find them, 
the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced in 
In Knutica poHod tu'o iiiay be selected, 'j'he Art of iNavi- 
oruaiui gallon, La Nautica, published by Ih'rnardiuo Ihddi 
in 1590, IS a didactic poem in blank verse, too minute some- 
times and piosaic in its details, like most ol that class, but 
neither low, nor turgid, nor obscure, as man} otlieis hate 
been. The descriptions, though never veiy animated, me 
sometimes poetical and pleasing. B.ildi is dilluse , and this 
conspires wnth the triteness of ins matter to render the poem 
somewhat uninteresting. He by no means' uMiits the power 
to adorn Ins subject, but docs not aUvajs trouble himself to 
exert it, and is tame wdierc he might he sjiiiited Inwv 
poems bear moie evident niaiks that then substance had 
been previously written dowai in prose. 

15. Bernardo Tasso, w’hose memory lias almost been 
effaced with the majoiity of mankind b} the splen- 
Bcnianio dour of his son, w^as not only the most conspicuous 
poet of the age wherein he lived, but was ])laccd by 
its critics, in some points of view'-, above Anosto himself. Ill's 
minor poetry is of consideiable merit t But that to which he 


♦ Stc leg onore? 

■j* 1 quote tliesc lines on the nuthont} 
of Corninni, v 215 But I must own 
that they do not appear in tlic tuo edi- 
tions of the Rime della Gaspara Stanipa 
which I have searched I must also 
jldd that, willing as I am to behc\c nil 
things in favour of a lady’s honour, there 
IS one very awkward sonnet among those 
of poor Gaspara, upon which it is bj no 
means easv to put such a construction 
i\^we should wish 


\ “ Tlic character of Ins 1} ric poctr\ is 
a sncctness and nbiindnnce of expressions 
and imagts, b) uhich lie becomes more 
flowing and full (pin inorbido c pui 
pnstoso, metaphors not tnuslntable h% 
single English uords) than his contem- 
poraries of the school of Petrarch ” Cor- 
niani, \ 127 

A sonnet of Bernardo Tasso, so much 
admired at the time, that almost o\er) 
one, it IS said, of n rcHncd taste had it b> 
heart, uill be found in Pnni 7 zi’s edition 
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owed most of his repatation is 6n ieroife roniance ou the 
eto^ of Amadis, written about 15^40, and first published m 
lojfo L’Amadlgi is of prodigious length, containiug 100 
cantos, and abbot 57 000 lines* The praise of facility, in 
the best sense, is folly due to Bernardo His riarmtion is 
'fluent, rapid and clear , his style not in general feeble or 
low thon^ I am not aware that many bnlliont passages will 
be found He followed Anosto in his tone of relating the 
story hiB lines perpetually remind us of the Orlando, and I 
beheve it would appear ou close examination that much has 
beefi" borrowed witn slight change* My own acqaamtance, 
however, with the Amadigi is not sufiBcient to warrant more 
than a general judgment* Gingu6n6, who rates this poem 
very hi^y praises the skill with which the disposition of 
the ongmal romance has been altered and its canvass ennched 
by new insertiona, the beauty of the images and sentiments, 
the vanety of the deacnpdons, the sweetness, though not 
always finre from languor, of the style, and finally recom 
mends its perusal to all lovers of romantic poetry, •and to all 
who wooln appreciate that of Italy * It is evident, however, 
that the choice of a subject become fnvolons m the eyes of 
mankind, not less than the extreme length of Bernardo Tasso’s 
poem, must render it almost impossible to follow this advice 
16 The satires of Bentivoglio, it is agreed fall short of 
those by Anosto though some have placed them fcart«a«ii 4 
above those of Alamanni t But all these are satires 
on the regular model assumm^ at least a half-senona ■*: 

tone A style more congenial to the Itahans was that of 
bnrlesqne poetry, sometimes poignantly satincal, but as desti 
tuta of any grave aim, as it was light and familmr, even to 


of th tlrU&do InoKmoimto, toL L p. 370 
wltfa trunlabaii by a Udr v«U kMOvn 
Ibr tba iHll vtUi wbkh um ba« tnn»* 
fkmd the Knea aod fcallog of F atr ii eb 
Into oor langna^ Tha ammat, whld 
barma, PolcbA k parta men perfetta 
beUa, W Dot toaad In OobiA or Srathlaa. 
It b diUimutabed tb« oonnnon 

crowd of Imbn MTtmaU In tha dxttararth 
eoDtnry by a noralty troth, and daUeaoy 
of aantUMnt, wfakh b compaimtiTily rara 
in them. 

Voi. p. 01— lOS, Bontarwal 


(toL G. 159 ), nmoh laaa &Tcrtnv 

Uy of the anil, aa br at I <*ti 

Jrtd^tntoodbpar^bi^ataDa. Cornlanl* 
a great a dmir er of Beniardo, own* ♦bat 
bb rnwHdtan and Certility hare randtrad 
hhn too fraqnantly dlffViaA and Xowery 
Seeabdlkxmzx, p.0S3.,wlio ohaarrasth^ 
tha Amadigi wantalntaraat, bnt prmlaca Its 
ImiglTiatWa (iaafTtplMani aa en^ M Ua 
delioiOT and aofte^ 

I (nognin^ ta. 198. Btogr Uni 
Tlxabaaml, x. 00 
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populai vulgaiity, in its expression, tliougli capable of grace 
in the midst of its gaiety, and worthy to employ the best 
masters of Tuscan language.^ But it Vvas disgraced by 
some of its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aietin. 
Tlie character of this profligate and impudent person is well 
known , it appears extraordinary that, in an age so little 
scrupulous as to political or private revenge, some 'great 
piinces, who had nevei spared a worthy adversaiy, thought 
it not unbecoming to pui chase the silence of an odious libeller, 
who called himself their scourge. In a literary sense, the 
writings of Aretin are unequal , the serious are for the most 
part reckoned wearisome and prosaic j m his satires a 
poignancy and spnit, it is said, frequently breaks out*, and 
though his popularity, like that of most satmsts, was chiefly 
founded on the ill-nature of mankind, he gratified this with a 
neatness and point of expiession, which those who cared 
nothing for the satiie might admire. t 

17* Among the uTiters of satirical, burlesque, or licentious 
poetry, after Aretin, the most lemarkable are Firen- 
zuola, Casa, (one* of whose compositions passed so 
much all bounds as to have excluded him from the 
purple, and has become the subject of a sort of literary con- 
"troversy, to which I can only allude,) t Franco, and Grazzini, 
surnamed II Lasca. I must refer to the regular historians of 
Italian literature for accounts of these, as well as for the 
styles of poetry called macaionicor and pedantcsca^ which 
Attempt* at appear wholly contemptible, and the attempts to m- 
Latin metre* ^^^oduce Ldtin metrcs, a folly with which every 

' , nation has been inoculated in its tuin.§ Claudio Tolomei, and 


• A canzon Coppetta on his cat, in 
the twenty-seventh volume of the Par- 
naso Italiano, is rather amusing 

t Bouterwek, 207 His authority 
does not seem sufiScient, and Gmgu^nd, 
IX 212 , gives a worse character of the 
style of Aretm But Muraton (Della 
Perfetta Poesia, lu 284 ) extols one of 
his sonnets as deserving a very high place 
in Italian poetry 

:|: A more mnocent and diverting capi- 
tolo of Casa turns on theiU luck of being 
named John 

S’ io aressl manco qolndicl o vent* annl, 
Messer Gandolfo, Io ml sbattezeerel, 


Per non aver tnai piCl nome GlornnnI 
Perch* Io non posso andar pc’ fnttl micl, 

KD partirral di qul per Ir si presso 
Ch* lo nol senta chiamar da chiquc e sol 

He ends by lamenting that no alteri- 
tion mends the name 

Mutalo, o sminulscn, sc tu sal, 

O Nnnol o Gianni o Giannino, o Giannozro, 
Come pin tu lo tocchl, peggio fal, 

Che gli n cattlvo intero, c peggior mozzo 

§ Macaromc verse was invented by 
one Polcngo, m the first part of the cen- 
tury This worth) had written an epic 
poem, which he thought supenor to the 
jEneid. A friend, to whom he showed 
the manusenpt, paid him the comph- 
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An^lo Costonto InmBclf, by wntii1;r sqpplucs ondJjcxninctcrB 
did more honour to w stmngo a ncdnntry tlion it desen c<I 

18 Tht tramhition of the ilttnmorphoscs of Ovnd b) 
Angpiiharo scemB to Imve acquired the highest imnic 

with thocntica*, but that of tlie iCncid bj Caro is 
certainly tlic best knovni in Europe, It is not, howc\cr, 
vcryTmtliful, though wnllcn in blank versu, which I«i\csn 
translator no good excuse for dcmting from his ongiiml , 
the 8t}lo IS diffuse, and, upon the whole, it is belter that those 
who read it should not remember Alrgil i^Inny more Italian 
poets onght, possibly, to be commemomted , but we must 
Imstcn fonmrd to tlie greatest of them nil 

19 The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages b) the 
rule I ha\ d adopted , hot I cannot suppose an} T-rx««^ 
reader to be ignorant of one of the most interesting , ■* 
and nficctmg stones tlmt hternrj biography pres^nfs. It r 
was in the first stages of n morbid melanchuly, almost of 
intellectual derangement, that the Gicrusalcmme libtrntA 
■was finished, if w-as dunng a. confinement liarsh in all 
Its arcnmstances, though pcHiops iicctfssar), tlmt iC was 
given to the world Several portions Imd been daudestind} 

K ubhslied in consequence of Uie author’s inability to protect 
IS ngbts , and e\'cn the first complete edition, m 1581, 
seems to Im\e been ^^thout Ins jiroMous consent. In the 
later editions of the same }enr lie is said to liavc been con 
milted , but Ins disorder was then at a hei^t, from which it 
nftenvards receded, leaving Ins genius undiminished, and Ins 
reason somewhat more sound, though nlw'nj's unsteady 
Tasso died at Rome in 1595, nlrend) the ol^ect of tho^ 
world 8 cDtlmsiaatJC adrairahOD, ratJier than of its kindness 
and Bjmmathy 

20 TlieJorusalom is tlie great epic poem, in the strict sense, 
of modem timcsi It wtis justly observed by Voltaire, ^ 
that in the choice of hia subject Tasso is supenor 
to Homer VTiatever interest tradition might Imv'e 
attached among the Greeks to the wratli of Achilles 
and the death of Hector, was slight to those gcnnino rccol 

nicttt, u b« UMMCfat, of njlox Oitl b BlactRotitcs. Jottroal dm ftirant, Doe. 
bad <7 wM VlrguL Fola^to, In t 1831 

tbrrv hb powo bU> tb* flr*, imd Stifl (nmtibaatlon do OlngaM) 

down Car tba nxt of hb lift to write x, ISa Corolanlvri. IIS, 
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lections which were associated with the first crusade. It 
was not the theme of a single people, but of Euiope , not a 
fluctuating tradition, but certain history ; yet history so far 
remote fiom the poet’s time, as to adapt itself to Ins puijiose 
with almost the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject 
have been chosen so well in another age or country , it ^vns 
still the holy war, and the sympathies of his readers neie 
easily excited for religious chivalry j but, in Italy, this \Aas 
no longer an absorbing sentiment; and the stem tone of 
bigotry, which perhaps might still have been required fiom a 
Castilian poet, would have been dissonant amidst the soft 
notes that charmed the court of Feriaia. 

Ql. In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes and 
Superior to imagcs, aud of the trains of sentiment connected ivith 
virgii^n"'^ them in the leader’s mind, we cannot place the Iliad 
some points Jerusaleiii. And again, by the 

manifest unity of subject, and by the continuance of the cru- 
sading army before the walls of Jerusalem, the poem of 
Tasso has a coherence and singleness, which is comparatively 
wanting to that of VirgiH Every circumstance is in its 
place ; we expect the victory of the Christians, but acknow- 
ledge the probability and adequacy of the events that delay 
It. The episodes, properly so to be called, are few and 
short ; for the expedition of those ivho recall Rinaldo from 
the arms of Armida, though occupjnng too large a portion 
of the poem, unlike the fifth and sixth, or even the second 
and third books of the iEneid, is an indispensable link m 
the chain of its narrative. 

22. In the delineation of charactei, at once natural, dis- 

lucha- tinct, and original, Tasso must give way to Homer, 
perhaps to some other epic and romantic poets. 
There are some indications of the age in which he wrote, 
some want of that truth to nature, by which the poet, like 
the painter, must give reality to the conceptions of his fancy. 
Yet here also the sweetness and nobleness of his mind and 
his fine sense of moral .beauty are displayed. The female 
warnor.had been an old invention , and few, except Homei, 
had missed the opportunity of diversifying their battles with 
such a character. But it is of difficult management , we 
know not how to draw the hue between the savage virago, 
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from fvtom the imiigmatiOD r^olis, and the gentler fair 
bnej^tvhote^feats in arms ore ndiculpnsly incon^uous to her 
person and disposition Yirgd ^t throjy a romantic chartn 
wer hi^ domilla, hot he did not render her the o^ect pf^, 
lovBi In modem poetry, this seemed the necessary coippli- 
Jnpnt to every lady , but vtq hardly envy Rogero the pos- 
session of Bmdaihante, or Arthegnl that of Bntomort. Takso 
alone, with little eacnfice of poetical probahility has made 
his "^readers aymj^dthiso with the entnosiastic deyOtiOn of 
Tancred for Qpnndm' She is so bright an ideolit) so 
heroic, and yet, by the enchantment of verse, sp lov^^, that 
no One jbllowB her through the combat withoqt delight, or 
reads her; death without ^rrow And bow beautiful 
contrast this chamcter with the tended and modest Er-- 
minm I The heroes, as has been hinted, are drawn with Jess * 
po\i^ej Godfrey is n noble example of calm and faultlpte^ 
yirtue bat we find little distinctive chamcter in Riniddo 
Tahcred has seemed to some rather too much enf^led by 
his passion, yet this may be justly considered* as part of the 
moral of the poem 

23 The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost every 
canto No poem, perhaps, if we except the ^neid, - 

has so few \>'eak or tedions pages , the worst pas- 
sages are the speeches, winch ore too diffnse ThO native 
melancholy of Tasso tinges all his poem , we meet wnOf no 
lighter strain, no comic sally, no effort to relieve for ai\ in 
slant the tone of senonsness that pervades every stanza* But 
It 18 probable, that some become weaned by this uhifdrmity^ 
which his metre serves to augment* Tbe otiava fvnn^ hasr 
Its inconyeniences , even its intncacy when onco mastered, 
rendtfr^ jt more monotonous, and jt£e recurrence of marked 
rhymes, tha breaking of the sense into equal divisions, while 
they ixiramuDicflte to it a regnlanty that secures the humble^t^ 
verse from sinkmgto the level of proep, depnve itiof tliat 
vanety which thp hexameter most' eminently ^possesses ^ 
Anosto lessened this efiect by tlie fiqiid^fiow of his language, 
and perhaps by its ne^igenceLtmd^mequalr^-, in ^aaso, who^ 
18 more sustained, pX n lugh pitcbThf elaborate expression than 
any great poet except Virgil, and in whom a prosaic oF feeble 
stanza will rarely be fonnd, the umfonnity^or catlebce may 

VOL^ 
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conspire with the lusciousness of st 5 ^ 1 e to produce a sense of 
satiety in the readei. Tins is said lather to account for the 
injustice, as it seems to me, with which some speak of Tasso, 
than to express my own sentiments ; for tliere are few poems 
of gieat length which I so little wish to lay aside as the 
Jerusalem. 

' ^4^. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; it 
is rarely turgid or harsh , and though more figurative than 
that of Aiiosto, it IS so much less than that of most of our 
own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple in our eyes. 
Viigil, to whom we most readily compaie him, is fai supeiior 
in eneigy, but not in grace. Yet his grace is often too arti- 
ficial, and the marks of the file aie too evident in the exqui- 
siteness of his language. Lines of superior beauty occur in 
almost every stanza , pages after pages may be found, in 
which, not pretending to weigh the style in the scales of the 
Florentine academy, I do not perceive one feeble veise or 
iinproper expiession. 

25. The conceits so often censured in Tasso, though they 
Some faults bespeak the false taste that had begun to prevail, 
do not seem quite so numerous as his critics have 
'been apt to insinuate, but we find sometimes a tnvial or 
affected phrase, or, according to the usage of the times, an 
idle allusion to mythology, when the verse or stanza requires 
to be filled up. A striking instance may be given from the 
admirable passage where Tancred discovers Clorinda m the 
warnor on whom he has just inflicted a mortal blow — 

La vide, e la conobbe , e resto senza 

E moto e senso 

The effect is here complete, and here he would have desired 
to stop. But the necessity of the veise induced him to finish 
, It with feebleness and aSectation. u4/n vista I Ahi cono- 
scenza f Such difficult metres as the ottava iima demand 
these sacrifices too 'frequently. Ariosto has innumerable 
lines of necessity. 

♦ 26.-' It IS easy to censure the faults of tins admirable 

Defects of pocm. . The supernatural machinery is perhaps 
thejoem, somewfiat in excess, yet this had been characteris- 
tic of the .romantic school of poetry, which had moulded the 
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insta^oF Europe, nnJ is sciilom di^plen^inf^ to tlic ixmlnr A 
still more unoqm\ocnl blcnuali ih tbe m 

-fiuencu of love upon tbo lK?roic giving' n Imgn of 

cDeounacy to tlio whole pocin, nnd exciting soihetliing llko 
contempt m tlio nuslcro cntics, who lm\o no stnnilnnl of ox 
cellcncc in epic song but whnt the luicicnts bn\o ons’inl for 
tts T3nt w bile we must ncKnow ledge tlint Tnsso Im^i iiuliilgt d 
too far the inspimtions of liia own tcmpcmnieiit, it lurt) Ihi 
cnodiJ to nak ounclV'Cfl, wlictlier n. hiilyect s<i gm\*i , nod h) 
necessity so full of enmagt, did not rcinnrn innii) of the 
softer touches which ho lias given it llis ImllUri uro uh 
spirit^ and picturesque as tliose of Ariosto, and jHrlinps 
more so than those of Virgil , but to the tnstn of our tiinrM 
ho has a little too niucli of jironuscuoiis slaughti r Hio 
Hiad Imd here set on unfortunate proailout, which ( pir pin ts 
thought tliemsclvcs bound to cop) If 1 riiuum and Arddda 
^md not been introduced, tlio clnvucnl rrilir inigliL have wii 
sured less in the Jemsalcm , but it would have been far less 
also the deliglit of mankind 

57 TPbntcicr may be the laws of criticism* every jHitt 
will best obey the dictates of his own genius llio i 
skill and imagination of Tasso niadt liini eijnal to 
descnptJons of war, hut his heart was foriind fur ^***' 
tlmt sort of pensive voluptuousness which mm,t (hslmgnjsln*f» 
Ins poetry, and wbidi 15 very unlike the cimrser winsillillty of 
Anosto. Ho lingers around the gardens of Armldn* Its 
though he had been himself her ihnvll Urn IHon ntfinf 
cntica vehemently attacked her final rtTonabatlon with HI 
naldo in the twcntictli canto, und the rciinml of tin ir loV^* J 
for tho^ reader is left witli no other expectation Nor wfw 
their ccnsorc unjust , since It is a sacrifice of wlmt sl/oidd 
be the predominant senUment in iho nmrht^uni of tlio 
Bat Titsso seems to have Iiecoinr fond of Amnda, and cmdd 
not endnre to leave m sorrow and dcs[/air tlic rrentor# of Ids 
ethereal fancr, wltom he hail made iff fntr and f/f ntunhiu 
It 15 probable tfmt the mgonty of read/m are pleased wnU 
this passage, Ltrt it can nerer csoifK* iht* crmrlci/ortlioo i/f 
severe jodgcsi, y- / 1 ‘ 

28 Tiaso, doubdess, Vimrn a crmstderal le rt^^rMaut^ to 
Virgil But, independently of tf»e vast advaologc^ whk^ 
it 2 
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the Latin language possesses in majesty ami vigoui, and 
' -which rendei exact compaiison difficult as well as 
unfaii, It maybe said that Vngd displays more just- 
ness of taste, a moie ex'tensive observation, and, if 
we may speak thus m the absence of so mucli poetry which he 
may have imitated, a moie genuine originality. Tasso did 
not possess much of the self-springing invention which we 
find in a few great poets, and which, m this highei sense, I 
cannot concede to Aiiosto , he not only boriows fieely, and 
peihaps studiousl}’’, from the ancients, but introduces fie- 
quent lines fiom earlier Italian poets, and especially fiom Pe- 
tiarch. He has also some favourite turns of phrase, which 
serve to gwe a eertam w-vaeoewsm to Ids, stau7.as.v 

9Q. The Jerusalem was no sooner published than it was 
weighed against the Orlando Furioso, and neither 
toAnosto, Europe have yet agieed which scale in- 

clines. It is indeed one of those critical problems, that ad- 
mit of no certain solution, whether we look to the suffiage of 
those who feel acutely and justly, oi to the general sense of 
mankind. We cannot determine one poet to be superioi to 
the other, without assuming premises which no one is bound 
to giant. Those who read for a stimulating varietj’’ of cir- 
cumstances, and the enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer 
Aiiosto, and he is probablj'’, on this account, a poet of more 
umversal populanty. It might be said, perhaps by some, 
that he is more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. 
And yet, in Italy, the sympathy with tendei and graceful 
poetry is so general, that the Jerusalem has hardly been less 
m favour mth the people than its livelier iival , and its fine 
stanzas may still be heaid by moonlight fiom the lips of a 
gondoliei, floating along the calm bosom of the Guidecca.^ 


♦ The following passages may perhaps 
be naturally compared, both as being 
celebrated, and as descriptive of sound 
Anosto has, however, jnuch the advau- 
%„tage, and I do not think the lines m the 
Jerusalem, though very famous, are alto- 
gether what I should select as a specimen 

of Tasso > 

/• ^ 

Asprl concenti, orHblle annonia 
D alte querele, d’^ululi, e dl strlda 
Della mfsera gente, che peria 
^lel fondo per, cagion della sua gulda. 


IstranRuiento concordnr s* udia 
Col fitJJ’o suon della flamma omlcldiu 

Orland Tiir c 14 

Chlaipa gh abitntor delP ombre eterno 
II rauco fiuon della tartarca Iromba , 
Trem^n Ic spazloso atrc ca\ cme, 

F V nor deco a quel rumor rimbomba 
8i atrldendo mai dalle supornc 
Heglool del clelo 11 folgor plomba , 

Nfe al Bcossa glaramal troma la terra 
Quando i laporl In Ben gTa\idn acrn. 

Gtcrns Lib c 4 

In the latter of these stanzas there is 
rather too studied an effort at imitative 
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SO Ano$^o mast bfrj»laccd much moro^hclcm Homer, 
than 't’asso falls short of \1rgi! Tlio Orlando Jias not the 
'impetuosit) of the Hmd, each is prodigiously npid, hut 
1 Homer hna more momentum h^ Ins weight, the ond is a 
"^hunter, the other a \vnr horse. Tlio finest stanzas in Andsto 
arc fully equal to an) in Tasso but tbo latter has by no 
means so many fecblo lines. Yet Ins langnngc though 
never aflected]) obscure, is not so pellucid, and 1ms a ccftnin 
refinement whicli makes us sometimes pause to jicrccivo the 
m^cofiing "Whoever reads Ariosto slowl), wH probably be 
oifcndctl by his ncgiigenco , whoever reads Tasso quicklj, 
vvill lose something of the elnbomto finish of hts style 

31 It IS not easy to fiuil a countcrjmrt nmon^ painters for 
Anbsto His bnlhnncy and fertile invention might 
remind us of Tintorct , but he is more natural, and coww 
less BohcitoDs of effect If indeed pooUnd diction 
^ be the correlative of colounng m our compansou of ilio arts, 
none of tlio "Venetian school can represent tlio umphcitj and 
aversenesfl to ornament of language whicli belong to the 
Orlando Tunoso, and it waiuld bo imjKwsiblo for otlier rca 
sons, to look for a parallel m n Roman pr Tuscan penal 
But \nth Tasso tlie case is differcut, and thongli it uoiiM bp 
on affected expression to call him the founder of the BolognPso 
Bcliool, It 18 evident tlmt ho had a great influence on its chief 
painters, who canio but a httlo after him Tliey imbued 
themscUea witli the spirit of a poem so congenial to their 
n^nc, and so much admired in it, Np one, I think, can con- 
sider their works without perceiving both tlio analogy of tho 
place each hold in their respective arts, and tho traces of a 
fcding, caught directly from Tnsso ns their jirototypo and 
model Wo recognise his spint in the sylvan shades and 
voluptqons forms of Albauo nnd Domenicliino, in the pure 
beauty tbot radmtes from the ideal bends of Guido, in the 
skilful composition, exact design, and iloble cxprc&sion of tho 
Coraqa yet Tho school of Bologna seems to /urnish no 

acMAd } tbfl lloe* me grud trid jwHj Uifre h Itttlo attempt at TOdU Imltatloa 
•xprMiid,bat they do txrt harry tkoi* yet »e aevta to b«r t^a eriea of tbo 
the reader liha tlxxo of Arloato. In hu aofflfrlng,ajid the eraekllop pf tba flaroea, 

u S 
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parallel to the enchanting gincc and diffiiscd harmony of 
Tasso , and we must, in this icspect, look back to Correggio 
as his lepiesentative. 


Sect. II. — On Spanish PoEiia. 

LoriJS dc Lean — Herrera — Er cilia — Camoens — Spauvih Ballade 


32 . The leigns of Charles and Ins son liave long hcen 
roctncuui- reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetry j and if 
c"h«iCT"ill5d the ait of verse was not cultivated in the latter 
Philip period by any quite so successful as Giircilasso and 
Mendoza, who belonged to the earhei part of the centuiy, 
the vast number of names that liave been collected by dili- 
gent inquiry show, at least, a national taste wlncli deserves 
some attention. The means of exhibiting a full account of 
even the most select names in this crowd arc not i caddy at 
hand. In Spam itself, the poets of the age of PJnhp II., like 
those who lived under his great enemy in England, uere, 
with very few exceptions, little regarded till after the middle 
of the eighteenth century The Parnaso Espaiiol of Sedano, 
the first volumes of which were published m 17 ^ 8 , made 
them better known , but Bouterwek observes, that it would 
have been easy to make a superior collection, as we do not find 
several poems of the chief writers, until which the editor 
seems to have fancied the public to be sufficiently acquainted. 
An impel feet knowledge of the language, and a cursory 
view of these volumes, must disable me from speaking confi- 
dently of Castilian poetry , so far as I feel myself competent 
to judge, the specimens chosen by Bouterwek do no iiqustice 
to the compilation. * 


* “ The merit of Spanish poems,** sa} s 
a critic equally candid and well-informed, 
"independently of those intended for 
representation^ consists chiefly in smooth- 
ness of Versification and punty of lan- 
guage, and in facility rather than strength 
of imagination *’ Lord Holland’s Lope 
de Vega, voL l p 107 ^ ^ He had pre- 

viously observed that these poets were 


generally voluminous "it n ns not un« 
common e\en for the nobilit\ of Phi- 
lip IV *s time (later of course than the 
penod we are considering) to converse 
for ^somc minutes in extemporaneous 
poctr} , and in carelessness of metre, os 
well as in common-place images, the 
verses of that time often remind us of 
the xmpromsaton of Italy ** p 106 
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^ ^^33 TTie \>e 8 t Ijnc poet of^ Spam m the opinicm of raajiy, 
with whom I*Veiitar 0 to txjDcnr, Lms PoDce 

^de Leon, born 1527, whose poems were pro- ^ - 
bably^iYTirten not very lone after the middle" of the centdry -t 
The ^iaater port are tmuBlations, but hifl onginal prodacbons * 
are chiefly religions, and full of that soft myahasra whiQi 
allies itself so well to the emofaons of a poeticm mind One 
^ his odes, Do la Vida del Cielo, which ivill be found entire 
in Bonterwek, id an exquisite piece of lync poetry, wjucb, in 
Its pecnhar Ime of devout aspiration, perhaps never been 
excilleiL * But the ^vatrath of bis piety was tempered by a 
dds^cal taste, whic*h be had matured by the habitual imitatidp 
of Horacd. * At an early a^ says Bonterwek, ** be became 
intiniatdy acquainted with* the ode* of Horace, and the elegnnce 
and pnnty or s^le which distingnish those compositions made 
a deep impression on his imagination Classical simplicity 
and dign^ were the models constantly present to hia creati^fe 
* fan^ He however appropnated to himself the f3iaracter 
of Horace s poetry too naturally ever to incur the danger of 
servde imitation He discarded thd prolix style of the can 
zone, and imitated the brevity of the strophes of Horace m 
romantic measnres of syllables and rhymes more just feeling 
for the imitation of the ancients was never evinced by any 
modem poet. Hi» odes have, however a character ^tally 
different from those of Horace, though the sententious air 
which marks the style of both authors imparts to ^em a 
deceptive resemblance. Die religious atistmty of Luis de 
Leonas life was not to be reconaled with the epicnnsm of tho^ 
Latin poet , but notwithstanding this very different^ disdoSi_ 
tion of the mind, it is not surprising that they should nave 
adopted^ the same form of poetic expression, for each pos- 
»^sed a fine imagination, snbordmnte to the control of a 
sound **underBtanding Which of the two is the sopenor 

pofet, m the most extended sense of the word^^it would l>e 
diflicolt to determine, as each formed^ hiS a^le b/ffree inli 
tatioD, and neither overstepped the boundaries ^of a certain 
sphere of practical observation ^orac^s odes exhibit a sn 
ponoT style of art , and, from the tela^onihip between the 
thoughts and imaged, possess a degree of attraction which is 

p. 840. 

H 4 
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wanting' 111 those of Luis de Leoii j but, on the othei liandj 
the latter aie the more iich in that natural kind of poetry, 
Avhich may be regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, 
elevated to the loftiest regions of moral and religious ideal- 
ism.” * Among the fruits of these Hoiatiaii studies of - 
Luis de Leon, we must place an admirable ode suggested by 
the prophecy of Nereus, wherein the genius of the Tagus, 
rising from its waters to Rodngo, the last of the Gothic 
kings, as he lay encircled in the arms of Cava, denounces 
the luin which their guilty loves were to entail upon Spam, t 

34. 'Next to Luis de Leon in meiit, and perhaps above 

him in European renown, we find Heirera', sur- 
named the divine. He died in 1578 , and Ins 
poems seem to have been first collectively published in 1582. 
He was an innovator m poetical language, wliose boldness 
was sustained by popularity, though it may have diminished 
his fame. “ Herreia was a poet,” says Bouterwek, of 
powerful talent, and one who evinced undaunted resolution 
: m pursuing the new path which he had struck out for him- 
self The novel style, howevei, which he ivished to intro- 
duce into Spanish poetiy, was not the result of a spontaneous 
essay, floiving from immediate inspiration, but was theoieti- 
cally constructed on artificial principles. Thus, amidst tiaits 
of leal beauty, his poetry eveiy where presents marks of 
affectation. The great fault of his language is too much 
singularity ,'and his expiession, wheie it ought to be elevated, 

IS merely far-fetched ” I Velasquez observes that, notwith- 
standing the genius and spirit of Herrera, his extreme care 
^to polish his versification has rendered it sometimes unpleas- 
ing to those who require haimony and ease. § 

35. Of these defects in the style of Hen era I cannot' 
judge , his odes appeal to possess a lyric elevation and iich- 
ness of phrase, derived in some^measuie from the study of 
Pindar, oi still more, peihaps, of the Old Testament, and 

* P ^ ^ Spirit of the Cape to Canioens , but the 

f This ode T first knew many years resemblance is not sufficient, and the 
since by a translation in the poems of dates rather incompatible 
Russell, uhich are too little i'emember^d, ^ p 229 

except by a few good judges It has § Geschichte der Spanischen Bicht- 
been surmised by some Spanish critics to kunst, p 207 * - 

liave suggested the famous vision of the ' 
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wortfjj of rttfijranson with Giiabrefn Tliosc on llio battlp 
of LepoJjto arc most cclcbmtctl j thcj poor forth a torrent of 
rcsouniling song, in those nch tones uhicli the CnstHian 
language so nbnndantl) supplies I cannot soUhoroughK 
admire tlio ode addressed to Sleep, winch Boutenvek os ucll 
ns Sedano extol The images nrc in thcmselrcs pleasing and 
appropriate, the lines steal witli a graceful flow on llit car , 
but we shonld desire to find Bomctlung more raised abo\c the 
commo^laccs of pbetrj 

SG The poets 6f tins ago belong generally, more dr less, 
to tlic Italian school iMany of ibcm urre olso trans- 
lAtbra from Latin In their odes, qnstlcs, and son 
nets, the resemblance of atjlc, ns ucll os tlrnt of tlie 
languages, make us sometimes almost bclic\c tlint uc nrc 
rending the Italian instead of the Spanisli Pnmoso There 
seem, nou ever, to be some shades of diflcrencc c\cn in tljoso 
who trod the samo patlu The Castilian nmatorj \crsc is 
more hyperbolical more full of extravagant metaphors, bat 
less sabtJe, less prone to ingenious trifling less blcmislicd b) 
\erbal conceits than the Italian Sucli at Icast^is wimt lias 
struck me in the slight acquaintance I ha\*o intli tlic former 
Tile Spanish poets arc also more rcilnndant in desmptions of 
natarc, and more sensible to licr beauties, I dare not assert^ 
tlrnt the) ha\e less grace and less jKiwcr of cxatingcmotion , 

It ma} bo mj inisfortuno to linve fallen rarely on passages 
tliat might repel mj suspicion 

37 It >* ot least endent that the imitation of Itnl)^, pro 
pagnted bj Doscan and lire foIlrfwerB, was not tlic 
in^genous 8t\lo of Castile And of tins some of , 

her niost distingui shell |K>cta were always sensible In the 
!^Qiia*'of ^lontemajor a romance wliidi, ns such, we shall 
liaVc to incution hereafter, tlio poetr), Inrgcl) intcrsptrsctl, 
bears parti) tire ilmractcr of tlit new, jinrtl) that of the 
oM W native scliool Tlio latter is efitcenicd superior Cns 
tillejo endenvoared to restore the gn) rh)'tlim of tlit redon 
dilla, and turned into ndiculo the mutators of Potrarcli 
Bohtcrwck speaks rather ulightingl) of his general jioctic 
powers, thougli Bomo of lire cnhcioncs Imv c a consulcmblo 
^sliarc of elegance.'^ His gcniUB, jilnyful and witty, mthbr titan 
clegrtnt, seemed not ill fitted to revive the popular ‘poetry • 

t>,2C7 
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But tliose who claimed the praise of superior talents did not 
cease to cultivate the polished style of Italy. The most con- 
spicuous, perhaps, befoie tlie end of the century, weie Gil 
Polo, Espmel, Lope de Vega, Barahona de Soto, and 
Figueioa.** Several other names, not ivithout extracts, will 
be found in Bouterwek. 

- 38. Voltaire, m his eaily and veiy defective essay on epic 
Araucana poetry, made known to Europe the Araucana of 
of Ercitia grcilla, wliicli has ever since enjoyed a certain share 
of reputation, though condemned by many critics as tedious 
and prosaic. Bouterwek depreciates it in lather more sweep- 
ing a mannei than seems consistent with the admissions he 
afterwards makes.t A talent for lively description and foi 
painting situations, a natural and collect diction, which he 
ascribes to Ercilla, if they do not constitute a claim to a high 
rank among poets, are at least as much as many have pos- 
sessed. An English writer of good taste has placed him in 
a triumvirate with Homer and Aiiosto for power of iiaria- 
tion.$ Raynouard obseives, that Ercilla has taken Ariosto 
as his model, especially m the opening of his cantos. But 
the long digressions and episodes of the Araucana, which the 
poet has not had the art to connect with his subject, render it 
fatiguing. The first edition, in 1569, contains but fifteen 
books ; the second part was published in 1578 ; the whole 
together in 1590 § 

39 The Araucana is so far from standing alone in this 
class of poetry, that not less than twenty-five epic 

» Many epic * i ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

^1^'" poems appeared m bpain within little more than 
' . half a century. These will be found enumerated, 

aud, as far as possible, described and characterised, in Velas- 
quez’s History of Spanish Poetry, which I always quote m 

* IfOrd Holland has given a fuller ac- he has never met with the book It is 
count of the poetry of Lope de Vega than praised by Cervantes in Hon Quu^otc 
either Bouterwek or VelasquezandDieze, . The translation of Tasso’s Aminta,' by 

and the extracts in hisr “ Lives of Xrope de Janregui, has been preferred by IVTenoge 
Vega and Guillen de Castro” will not, I as well as Ceiwantes to tbe original But 
believe, be found in the Pamaso Espanol, there is no extraordinary merit in turn- 
which is contrived on a happy plan of mg Italian into Spanish, even with some 
excluding what is ^best ^ Las La^imas improvement of the diction, 
de Angelica, by Barahona de Soto, Lord f p 407 
H says, “ has always been esteemed one ^ Pursuits of Literature 

of the best poems in the Spanish Ian- § Journal des Savans, Sept 1824 

guage,’* "vok 1 p SS Bouterwek says 
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tho Gcrmau translation Anth t^lo VOnnbld notes of Dictc • 
Boutenvek mentioiui bat n part of tlic number, and n fiw of 
tbom maj be coiyecturcd by tho titles not to bo properly 
epic. It IS denied bj these unters, that Ercilla exiled ml 
hi3 contempomnos in heroio song I find, hoWever, a dilTcrctit 
sentence m a Spanish poet of that age, who names him as 
superior to tlte rcst.t 

40 Bnt in Portugal there had arisen a poet, in comparison 
of nhosc glory that of Eralla is ns nothing ^Tlio 
name of C^ocilshas truly an European reputation, 
but the loisiad is written in n language not generally familiar 
Prom Portugese critics it^\ould bo unreasonable to demand 
Avnnt of prejudice in fnvtmr of a poet so illustrious^ and of a 
poem lo pcculiarlj national Tho jEneid rcllects the glory 
of Rome ns from a mirror ^ tho Lusiad is dircctlj and exclu 
wvely what its name, Tlio Porlugucsc” (Os Lustadas) 
denotes, the praise of the Lusitnnmn |icople. Tliar past 
history clnmes id, by means of roisodcs, \ntli the great ev’ent 
of Gama s voyage to India The fouUs of Comoens m tho 
management of his fable and tho clioicc of hiachincry, are 
snlBacntly obvious , it is, neicrtliclcss, tho first successful 
attempt m modem Europe to construct nu epic poem on tho 
nnaent model, for tlio Gierasalemmo Liberatn, though incom 
pomhly supenor, i\*ns not vmtten or published so soon In 
consequence, perliajis, of this epic form, winch, even when 
imperfectly delineated, Jong obtained, from tho general loner 
ntion for antiquity, a greater respect at the h^ds of critics 
than perhaps it deserved, the celebrity 6f Camoens has nlmiys 
been considerable In point of fame he ranks among Jiq 
i.poet^ of tho soutfi immediately^ jfter tho first names 
oflthlyl nor is the distinctive chnmcler thatbcloi^ 


p, 870^—407 Botitervtk, p. 413, 

f Ot« u MtIJo fTST*. r1 tbado aento, 

Y rite, CMcaoUM TT 


C«a rite h> 4«rrtb» r tetteU, 

V«*c* j hoer* Twwwio ri ‘ 

OJU wm W c 1 >M. to, H 1 U I Mrtm, 

Ooa tal teCOo fw ri Tomm 

llrtiri ^ ri cWo Kn il » wr» 

Qm «ci fciror da iUn «U Mtetrrv 


Iri Cktt d« U Mtraorla, fov YWnta 
£«pbwl, in Pintew vilL 353 . 

Actoaki, MAT Dm oC (he te r m - 
twntlj cntuij ♦ toU EreilU aw hlghlj- 
b«t IxttlxnAle* that mte did ra relit] 
bhafanplo pcnplcnllj Ad bimo unqna 
^.dletn at tb (pnnaHu aT^dLadroe lagitor 
qrd Ihdit at4]pa ^irnpU 

cunm admlttmi Tim attaor at 
natlraqua mbllmhate qttadata attolli 
poaaa cotharaatnniqTta in noa IgoonsL 
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to the poetiy of the southern languages any wheie moie fully 
perceived than m the Lusiad. In a g'eneral estimate of its 
meiits it must appear rathei feeble and prosaic, the g'eogra- 
phical and histoiical details are insipid and tedious 5 a skilful 
use of poetical artifice is never exhibited ; we arc little detained 
to admiie an ornamented diction, or glowing thoughts, or 
brilliant imagery, a certain negligence disappoints us m the 
most beautiful passages ; and it is not till a second perusal, 
that their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. Tlie 
celebrated stanzas on Inez De Castro are a proof of this. 

41. These deficiencies, as a taste formed in the English 
Its excel school, or m that of classical antiquity, is a])t to 

lencies account them, aie greatly compensated, and doubt- 

less far more to a native than they can be to us, by a ficedom 
fiom all that offends, for he is nevei turgid, nor affected, nor 
obscure, by a perfect ease and transparency of narration, by 
scenes and descriptions, possessing a certain chaim of coloui- 
lug, and perhaps not less pleasing from the appaient negli- 
gence of the pencil, by a style kept up at a level just above 
common language, by a mellifluous veisification, and, above 
all, _ by a kind of soft languoi \\hich tones, as it were, the 
whole poem, and brings perpetually home to our minds the 
^ poetical chaiacter and inteiestmg fortunes of its authoi. As 
the mirror of a heart so full of love, couiage, generosity, and 
patriotism, as that of Camoens, the Lusiad can never fail to 
please us, whatevei place we may assign to it in the lecoids 
of poetical genius.* 

- ' 4S. The Lusiad is best known in England by the trans- 

Micue’s lation of Mickle, who has been thought to have 

tramifttion, Something moie than justice to his authoi, 

both by the unmeasured eulogies he bestows upon him, and 
by the moie substantial service of excelling the original in 
Ins unfaithful delineation. The style of Mickle is certainly 
moie poetical, according to our standaid, than that of Ca- 

* ‘5^*1 every language,” says Mr only upon those to 'whom the Jangungc 
Southey, probably, in the Quarterly is as familiar as their mother-tongue, 
ileview’, XTvii 38, “ there is a magic of hardly iiideed upon any but those to 
■words as untranslatable as the Sesame in whom it is really such Camoens pos- 
tbe Arabian talc— you may retain the sesses it in perfection, it is his pecnljar 
meaning, but if the words be changed the excellence ” 

spell IS 'lost Thc-magic has its effect ' 
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moctJs tliat inoreli^nituc anil cmplmtic , but u Rccinf 
to me rc])b»iiishctl mlb common pbicc plirnse^, nml w-oiitmfr 
m tho fnably and fl\rcctnfc «5 of the anginal , m which it 
11 well knowm tUnt he Iiai intoqwlntcd n great deal without n 
pretence * 

n Tlic inmt cclciimted pa«^gc in the Imuod n tl»at 
wdicrun the ^plnl of tlic Coj>o, nving in the midst ^ ^ 

of his itomiy i^ca-S thrratcni the dmng ndrrntarrr 
that > lohtei tlicir tinploughed waters In order to 
judge fotrly of tin? conerplion, wt should tmleivnur to Jor 
get nil tint hn bren wntten jn mutation of it Niulung 
Jiai become more common place m |ioi tn tlnn onr of iti 
highest fltgltln, impemntaml pmonifintjon , rnitl, ni children 
draw notable momterM when tl«n* rnnnot come nnr (hr 
liumnn form, so cv-cr^ poetaster, wlio known not Imw to 
dc:^nl*e one object in nntore, i* quite nt Iionu with n gob- 
lin Considcrctl bj iLnlf, tlic idea ii imprrsii\r and i\rn 
sublime ?sor am J n»rarc of nn\ cndence to itnp<irtli iii 
ongmalil}, in llio only sense winch ongmabtr of jHteltcnl 
insLDtiun ran bear, it ii a combination wbn^i strikes ui 
with the force of noviltv, and which we cinnot inslantlj 
reioKe into nnjr constituent elements TIic propliery of 
^screus to wlndi wt lm\L lately alluded ii mucli re- 
moved m grandeur nnd nppropnalcm*si of arrmnilnncc 
from tliLi |Ki-s^ge of Camoens thougli it maj contain the 
germ of Ills concejition It n, howeser out that secitH 
much above the genius of its author Mild, graceful nirlnn- 
cliol), he has neser given in nnv otlier place wgn« of such 
Mgorous imnguiatiod And when we read tln^sL hncti on the 
■^pint of the Cape, it tn inipcftithlc not to twrmto tlint, like 
1 rankcnstein Iio is unnhlt to deni with tlw monster 1m has 
created The formidahlc Adnmnstor is rendtrctl inran by' 
partjcolant) of dcscnplioa, descending even to ^llow teeth 
riiu speech put into Ins nioulli is feihlL and prolix , nnd it is 
a itcnous objection to the whole, tlmlllm awful snsion answers 
no puqioso hut tlmt of oniamcnf, nnd is imjKitcnt qgnmfVtho 
aucceis nnd glorj of tlio uangators A^qiint of wlmtcrer 


Srrml tpctlxurm of Mlckk lal lUailki rtrt u\xq In tbk tn men- 
diSHj in (nmblkM. wlJtb tteted tU (lonrtl !□ Iht QuiUrrljr UdVr 
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dimensions, that can neitbei overwhelm a ship, nor even raise 
a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than a leal huriic«inc. 

44. Camoens IS still, in his shot tei poems, esteemed the 

chief of Portuguese poets in this age, and possibly 
poMDsof in every othei ; his countrymen deem him their 

Camoens ! i * 

model, and judge of latci verse by compniison 
with Ins. In every kind of composition then used in 
Poitugal he has left proofs of excellence. “ Most of his 
soiinete,’’ says Bouteiwek, “ have love foi tlieii theme, 
and they are of very unequal merit j some are full of Pe- 
tiarchic tenderness and grace, and moulded with classical 
coiiectness, others are impetuous and lomantic, oi dis- 
figuied by false learning, or full of tedious pi ctmes of the 
conflicts of passion with leason. Upon the whole, howevci, 
no Portuguese poet has so correctly seized the cliaractcr of 
the 'sonnet as Camoens. Without apparent effort, mciely by 
the ingenious contrast of the first eight with the last six lines, 
he knew how to make these little effusions convey a poetic 
unity of ideas and impressions, after the model of the best 
Italian sonnets, in so natural a manner, that the first lines 
or quartets of the sonnet exite a soft expectation, which is 
harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or last six lines.’’ ^ 
The same writer praises several other of the miscellaneous 
compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portuguese of the sixteenth centuiy 

^ , has come near to this illustrious poet, Ferreira en- 

deavoured with much good sense, if not with gieat 
elevation, to emulate the didactic tone of Horace, both in 
l^ic poems and epistles, of ^yhlch the latter Jiave been most 
esteemed.! The classical school formed by Ferreira pro- 
duced other poets in the ' sixteenth century, but it seems to 
have been little in unison with the national character. ' The 
reader will find as full an account of these as, if he is un- 
acquainted with the Portuguese language, he is likely to 
desire, in the author on whom I have chiefly relied. 

46. The Spanish ballads or romances are of very different 
Spanish ages. 'Some* of them, as has been observed in an- 
baiiada. other 'pluce, belong to the fifteenth century . and 

there seems:. Sufficient giound for referring a small number 


* Hist of Portuguese Literature, p 187 


f Id p in 
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lioTiven nn earlier date Bat bj fni* the CTeater porffon is 
of Uie reign of Phflip II , or even thafof his socceasor 
Trtie IVIoonsh romances, m general, and all those on the Gd, 
are reckoned by Spanish critics among the most modem 
Those published by Deppin^ and Daran bavp rarely an aii^ 
i;of the mcmess and samphaty which nsaally diatmgmsh 
the poetry of the people, and seem to have been^wntfcn 
by poets of Valladolid or Madnd, the contcmporanes of 
Cervantes, with a good deal of elegance, though ^ubt much 
vigotir The Moors of romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of ^ 
Granada, were displayed by thesA Castilian poets in/ attrac- 
tive colours * , and much more did the tradition^ of their 
own heroes, especially of the Gd, the bravest and most 
moble-mraded of them all, fnrmah materials for their popular 
songs. Their character, it is observed by the latest editor, 
18 unlike that of the ol^ romances of chivalry, which" Lad 
^been preserved orally, as he conceives, down Uo ^0 mid^e 
of the sixteenth century, when they were inserted '‘in the 
Concionero de Romances at Antwerp 1555 t Ijhave^been 

* Doirt«mk, SbaxauQ, dmI Othen, Lm 'ProaUrbca, or wlucfa Ui« 

brr* qilotcd « nxnuM*, bt^imdog Tnta CMdUaoi uMd hi tbeir looimlotM oa the 
ZAjtla. j Adallh, m tb« rShdoti of as Hoorith froodor Tbot wm pmerrrd 
orUiodox Msl, which had Ukas oflVoc* at ofatlj Ilka other po^mlar poetij Wa 
tbaaa aocomhusa od IsSdcla, Wboarcr £sd In thaaa eadr piacai, ha mji, aomo 
nadi thb llHla poem, which ha traeca of tha Axahlan atrl^ rathat hi the 
firaod In Dcppla^ collcctkai, w{D aaa rochtooboly of lt> tooa thanln anr aplep 
that k la viiuau more as a hnmorooi doer of Im s usr y gMnd at an tnstance 
rWanle on coaUmporary p o a ta than a aome Jhm qnotad by SumondJ, begla. 
Barlnui reproof It b niooh mora Imly nmg, ToOta IHda, ibata Crlda, Fonta 
than tha answer which thaaa modam fiida j con amor which are at l dc nt ly 
eridcs abo onote. Both thcaa poama ara Tcry anc^L fikmondi aa^s (littin, 
of tha vd of tha aUlc a ulh century Kal tore dn TUhTl, ffi. iMa) rtrst h k dlffl- 
tber Booterwak nor Simondl baro kapt cnlt to txplaln tha charm bf thia'Iitda' 
SumfauU ‘hftj "rrcaiti datA "A ‘hjaMnwfihj ■puaiu,‘tati *^^ttia‘ta*>a'«fi'iTtHn, anli'lija 
/ baUada. ahaanca of all ohjaett and iBootarwak 

r 'f Dor^ In tha pnfaea to bia Bo* ealk h Vary DonsemkaLL It to me 

^ ma ntaih cf 1833. Thcaa BpanUi oot- that aoma nal atoryia tb^owrd In it 
Iccdbna df kmca and hatlada, oaHad Cat^ nrnW hna^ tn n » of littla 

donemr and RomanoenM, ara Tory aearcc, maantn^ whlah may accoont^fiTt ibe 
and there b aoma tmecrtalnty amodg tona of trath and psUboa B bnathac. 
UbhoQTapbm as to thair cdidoni. Ao< Tha olfbr romaoMa ara oaoBly- hi 
cordmf to Duran, thb of Antwaip con- alternate rrrsaa of alght and aaraa ajl- 
taina many romanaeaTmpnhlkhcd More Ublca, a^ Iha^thymaa ara mjmtmttni or 
and far older than tboae of Uw fifteenth real hymes- *Tbc rnwrya b. bowarar 
emtnry co Tlci rt a d in tha Candooero f older than Lord UoTUnd au p p oa cf , wb6 
Oanoal of isitt. It does DOfC appaar hayv (liih of da \c|^Toh LL p. IB) 

pethapa, that tha mtmbar wfaldi can ha k was not IntrhdueiBd tBl tha and rf 
pefcTT^with proh ahlTHr to a period an- tha sixtaaertb ceotnry It.oertira ki 
terior to J400 b condoarable bat they tararal that Duran reAona andmt. 
are-Very IiTtaT«adn|(. Atnoog thcae aora “ The romanca of the Cooda Alaran b 
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informed that an earlier edition, printed in Spain, lias lately 
been discovered. In these theie is a certain prolixity and 
hardness of style, a want of connexion, a habit of lepeatmg 
veises or entire passages from others. They havenotlnng of 
the maivellous, nor borrow any thing fiom Arabian soinces. 
Tn some others of the more ancient poetry, there are ti.aces 
of the oriental manner, and a peculiar tone of mid melancholy. 
The little poems scattered through the prose romance, en- 
titled, Las Guerias de Granada, are larcly, as I should 
conceive, oldei than the leign of Philip II. Tiiesc S[)anish 
ballads are known to our public, but gcneially with incon- 
ceivable advantage, b}^ the vei}'^ fine and animated tianslations 
of Mr. Lockhait.^ 


Sect.. III. — On French and German Poetrv. 


French Poetry — Ronsnrd — IPs FoUoivcrs — German Pochy 


47 This was an age of veise in France, and perhaps in 
no subsequent period do we find so long a catalogue 

■French - , ^ ^ 

poetfl or her poets. Gouiet has lecorded not merely the 

numerouK ,11*^ " 1 

names, but the Jives, in some measuie, of nearly 
two hundred, whose woiks were published in this half cen- 
tury. Of this numbei scarcely more than five oi six are 
much remembered m their oivn country. It is possible, in- 
deed, that the fastidiousness of Fiencli ciitics, oi their idolatry > 
of the age of Louis XIV., and of that of '\^oltaire, may have 
led to a little injustice in then estimate of these eaily versi- 
fiers. Oui own prejudices are apt of late to take an oppo- 
site direction. 


pfobably of the fifteenth century This 
IS written ^ m ^ octosyllable consonant 
rhymes, without^ division of strophes 
Tlie Moorish ballad^ Vith a ^ very few 
exceptions, belong to the reigns of Philip 
II and Philip III , and those of the Cid, 
about which so much mterest has been 
taken, are the latest, and among the least 
valuable of dll All these arc, I be- 


lieve, written on the principle of asso- 
nances 

^ An admirable romance on a bull- 
fight, in Mr Lockhart's \olumo, is faintly 
to be traced in one introduced in Los 
Guerras de Granada, but I lm\c since 
found It much more at length in another 
collection It is still, however, far less ^ 
poetical than the English imitation 
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^48 A clian^ m the chhnicter\)T Trench poetry, *abont the 
commencement of this penod, iff refemble to the ciMDt*in 
general revolution of literature. The allegoncal 
peraoniOcationa which, from the era of the Roman 
de la Rose, had been the common field of verse, hecame far 
less usoal, and gave place to an inundation of mythology and 
classical dluaion The D6nr and Retne d" Amour of the 
older school became Cupid wth his arrows and Venus with 
her doves , the theological and cardinal virtues, which hnd 
gained so many victories over SemuahtS and Faux Semhianty 
vanished themselves from a poetry which had generally 
enhsted itself under the enemy a banner Hus cutting off of 
an old resource rendered it necessary to explore other min^ 
All antiquity was ransacked for analogies, and, where 
images were not wearisomely common place, they were absurdly 
far fetched This revolntion was certainly not matantaneotis , 
hot it followed the rapid steps of phdological learning which 
ba^ been nothing at the acceesion of Franas L, and evCry 
thing at his death In his court, and in that of hia son, if 
business or gallantry rendered leanung impracticable, it was 
at least the mode to affect an esteem for U Many names in 
the list of French poets are conspicuous for high rank and n 
greater number are among the fomoas scholars of the age. 
Iheae, accustomed to wntmg in Latm sometimes m verse, 
and yielding a superstitions homage to the mighty dead of 
antiquity thought that they ennobled their native languogehy 
destroymg her idiomatic purity 

49 The prevalence however, of this pedantry was chiefly 
^ aae piMi:; ef gn^ tiVaugfr irSajrt-j'rmf 
jnnown Pierre Ronsard He was the first of seven 
contetoppranes in song under Penry II then denominated 
the Frehch Pleiad , the others were Jodelle, Bellay Baif, 
Thybrd Dorat, and Belleau Ronsard well acquainted wth 
the onaent langnages, and fall of the most presumptiioua 
vanity fancied that he was bom to mould the speech of his 
fathers into newfforma more adequate to hia genius, » 

J« fit dm Do a ie ma ^ nmlx, > 

J » cooduDDal Uf tUtii,* 
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His Style, therefore, is as baibaious, if the continual adoption 
of Latin and Gieek deiivatives rendeis a modem language 
barbarous, as his allusions are jiedantic. They are moie ridi- 
culously such in his amatory sonnets j in his odes these faults 
are rather less intoleiable, and there is a spirit and grandeur 
which show him to have possessed a poetical mind.'^ Tlie 
popularity of Ronsard was extensive , and, though ho some- 
times complained of the neglect of the great, he wanted not 
the approbation of those whom poets arc most ambitious to 
please. Charles IX. addiessed some lines to Ronsard, winch 
are really elegant, and at least do moie honour to that prince 
than any thing else recorded of him , and the verses of this 
poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of Maiy 
Stuait’s impiisonment. On his death m 15SC a funeral 
sCivice was performed in Paris with the best music that the 
king could command , it was attended by the Cardinal de 
Bourbon and an immense concourse , eulogies in prose and 
verse were recited in the university; and in those anxious 
moments, when the crown of France was almost m its agonj’’, 
there was leisure to lament that Ronsard had been with- 
drawn. How differently attended was the grave of Spensei If 

50. Ronsard was capable of conceiving stiongly, and 
bringing hia conceptions m clear and forcible, though seldom 
m pure or well-chosen language before the mind. Tlie 
poem, entitled Prome=se, which will be found m Auguis’s 
Recueil des Anciens Poetes, is a proof of this, and excels 
what little besides I have read of this poet, t Bouterwek, 
whose criticism on Ronsard appears fair and just, and uho 
gives him, and those who belonged to his school, credit for 
perceiving the necessity of elevating the tone of Frencli verse 
above the creeping manner of the allegorical rhymeis, ob- 
serves that, even in Ins errois, we discover a spirit stiiving 
upwards, disdaining what is trivial, and lestless in the pur- 
suit of excellence. § But such a spirit may produce very bad 
and tasteless poetiy. La Harpe, who admits Ronsaid’s occa- 
sional beauties and his poetic fire, is lepelled by his scheme 
of versification, full of eiijamljefnieYis^ as disgusting to a cor- 

» Goujet,^ Biblioth^tjue Fnin9aise, :|: Vol iv p 135 
XU 216 § Gescluchte der Poesio, v 214 

t Id 207 - . 
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ject French ear as they ore, in a moderate use, pleasing to 
our own After the appearance of iMnllierbe, the poetry of 
Ronsard fell into contempt, and the pore correctness of 
X«oms XlV *8 age was not likely to endure his barbarous in 
"novations and fmse taste * Balzac aot long afterwards turns 
his pedantry into ndicule, and, admitting the nhundonce of 
-the stream adds that it was turbid t In later times more 
justice has been done to the spirit and imagination of this 
poet, withont repealing the sentence against his style t - 
51 The remaining stars of the Pleiad, except perhaps 
Bellay, sometimes called the French Ovid, and oibwFmidi 
whose “Regrets * or lamentations for his absence 
from France during a residence at Rome, are almost ns 
querulous, if not qmte so reasonable ns those of his pro 
totjqie on the l8ter§, seem scarce worthy of particular 
notice, for JodoUc, the founder of the stage m Prance, lias 
desiirYed much less credit as a poet, and fell into the faaliion 
able absurdity of making Frenii out of Greek Rayuouard 
bestows some enlo^ on Bnif || Those who came afterwards 
were sometimes imitators of Ronsard and, like nftost imitators 
of a faulty manner, far more pedantic and far fetched tlion 
himself An nmntelhgihle refinement, which every nation m 
Europe seems in succession to have admitted into its poetry, 
has consigned much then written m France to oblitnou As 
large a proportion of the French verse in this period seems 
to be amatory ns of the Italian , ondtlio Italian style is some- 
times follow^ But a simpler and more hvdy turn tif 
language, though without the nmvet6 of Mnrot, often distm 
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Sfuislies these compositions These pass tlie bounds of 
decency not seldom , a privilege which seems in Italy to 
have been reserved foi ccitain Fescennmc meties, and is not 
indulged to the solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The 
Italian language is ill-adapted to the ejiigram, in which the 
French succeed so well."'" 

52. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 

under the sons of Henry 11. Amadis .Tamyn, the 
DuBarJas Roiisurd, wus rcckoucd by his contempo- 

raries almost a rival, and is more natural, less infiated and 
emphatic than his master. t This praise is by no means due 
to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. IIis numerous pio- 
ductions, unlike those of his contemjioranes, turn mostly 
upon sacred history ; hut his poem on the Creation, called 
La Semaine, is that which obtained most rejiutation, and by 
which alone he is now knomi. The translation by Sihi'ster 
has rendeied it m some measure familiar to the readeis of 
our old poetry , and attempts have been made, notuithoiit 
success, to show that jMilton had been diligent in picking 
jewels from this mass of bad taste and bad u riting. Du 
Bartas, m his style, uas a disciple of Ronsard ; he aficcts 
words derived from the ancient languages, or, if founded on 
analogy, yet unthout precedent, and has as little iiatuialness 
01 dignity in his images as purity in Ins idiom. But his 
imagination, though extiavagant, is vigorous and original T 

53. Pibrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained an 

Pibrac, extraoi dinary reputation by his quatrains; a senes 
Dcjportcs tetrastichs in the style of Tlieognis These 

fiist appeared in 1571', fifty in number, and were augmented 


* Goujet devotes three volumes, the Du Bartas, according to n French 
twelfth, tim-teenth, and fourteenth, of his writer of the next ccntur\, used methods 
Bibliotheque Fran^aise, to the poets of of exciting his imagination 'lUiicIi I re- 
these lift) jears Bouterach and La commend to the attention of \oung poets 
Haijoe have touched oul} on a verj feu L’on dit cn France, quo Du Bartas m- 
^mos In the Recued dcs Ancicns para^ant que dc fairc cette belle desenp- 
^ Poetes, the extracts from them occup} tion dc cheval on il a si bion rcncontr^, 
^•^about a volume and a half s’cnfermoit quclqucfois dans unc cham- 

f Goujet, xm 229 Biogr Univ bre, et sc mettaut a quatro pattes, souf- 

^ ^ ^ Goujet, xni 304 Tlio Scmainc of floit, hcnnissoit, gambadoit, tiroit dcs 

Bartas uas printed thirt\ times ruadcs, nlloit Tamblc, le trot, le galop, \ 

• ^ within six years, and translated info courbette, ot tachoit par toutes sortes de 

Latin, Italian, German, and Spanish, as mojens d bicn contrcfairc le che\al 
\*well as English Id 312, on the au* Naudu Considerations sur Ics Coups 
thonty of La Croix du Maine d’Estat p 47 
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to I m htcr f<litioni Tlict utit mntinunlK rf jmWi<»Kctl 
m the f»r\ cntfciith cr ntur\ , nnd tmn^Jntetl itilo mnn\ 1 uro|Hnn 
nnd c\m onmul ll ennnot Ik* nnnd* rful tint, 

in t!io rliangt of ta^tp nnd mnnnt r-*, tl>pj Imvo to 

md * An iniiLiUnn of ilir Mxtli Mtirt* of Ilorari, l»\ 
Xicoh^ Unpm pnnnn! in tin mllcctinn of Aupui h poa<l 
nnd m irrypurc ^tvIp t PinlunH IV^porlr^, ^o^nrnI^nl !ni**r, 
eliost? n. iK’ltcr m-JjooI lltnn tint of , Ijp nj •ctcil Hi 

pnlnntr) ninl nfnrlnlicni, nnd 1} llir 'tludr of Tdiullu^ ns 
well ni lir hii natanl n tindrTnf^> nnd pneeto 

the |Kvtrv of love uhirli tliov: |Kiinpiiu'* \rMifitr* Iiad ne\rr 
Minplit He Ilh iKvn tin prreTH>nr of n ItOH t 

era, nnd Im wnnliratinn ii ralhir IrM hmlr^nl ncritdinp; 
li> Ln Hiq'e, than tlml of his prnliTo<snr!< 

'll The roln of miiro limnie pradmlK esinlilMlic^l 
1 ejr i\ritera of llns iJoncMl nrplivt llio nltcrmiion of 
iiiKmhne nnd feminine rhvmnj, hot the oi^irn 
%’Ott'e) will he found m ^cTrral of the rarlirr l)u 
IJnrtns nlinost nfhns the rnjfijrtfH'nirtif t r rontinuntion <if the 
eens Uyond llje rouplrt and e\in IX^^jiortes diM’s not n\<nd 
It Tlhdr foctn'^ nrr rantu*. the Alrxnndnnr if n i \u nn\ 
rail It, or \ci>e of ttridve h\llahln \rns ocra tomllv ndopteil 
h\ llonwd, nnd in Hint di plntvtl the old vrr*e of ten ^\lhl 
Lle^ which heenine npprupnntril In ilw liplitrr ^l\lt Hir 
sonnets, ni far an 1 haxe otm rtnl, ore n polar, nnd tlni 
form, whidi Imd been Mri little known m Prinri, nftrr Ump 
^introduced h) Joth tie nnd Ilon<ird l>cennte one c f tin m»H,t 
popular modes of com jKisi lion || Se\erd nt tempts wt re nmile 
(o nnturaJiw’ lIiL I^fin metres { bni lint jn'iLinUr n(noratimi 
could not Iiuip liavc sucrt*ss *s|)eennriw of it mav he fuui\d 
111 Pnsquitr ^ ' 3 ^ 
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55 . It may be said, perhaps, of French poetry in general, 
but at least in this peiiod, that it deviates less from 
a certain standard than any other. It is not often 
low, as may be imputed to the earlier writers, be- 
cause a peculiar style, removed from common speech, and 
supposed to be classical, was a condition of satisfying the 
critics , It IS not often obscure, at least m syntax, as the 
Italian sonnet is apt to be, because the genius of the language 
and the habits of society demanded perspicuity. 33ut it 
seldom delights us by a natural sentiment or unaffected grace 
of diction, because both one and the other were fettered by 
conventional rules. The monotony of amorous song is more 
wearisome, if that be possible, than among the Italians. 

56. The characteristics of German verse impressed upon 
German meistci -siugcrs Still remained, though the 

songs of those fraternities seem to have ceased. It 
was chiefly didactic or religious, often satirical, and employ- 
ing the veil of apologue. Luther, Hans Sachs, and other 
more obscure names, are counted among the fabulists ; but 
the most successful was Burcard Waldis, whose fables, partly 
from j^Esop, partly original, were first published in 154'8. 
The Froschmauseler of Rollenbagen, in 1545, is in a similar 
style of political and moral apologue with some liveliness of 
description. Fischart is another of the moral satirists, but 
extravagant in style and humour, resembling Rabelais, of 
whose romance he gave a free translation. One of his poems. 
Die Gluckhafte Schiff, is praised by Bouterwek for beautiful 
descnptions and happy inventions ; but m general he seems 
to be the Skelton of Germany. Many German ballads be- 
long to this period, partly taken from the old tales of chi- 
yplry r in these the style is humble, until no poetry except 


together a good deal of learning 
■'as to'^tlie latinized French metres of the 
sixteenth century Dictionnaire His- 
tonque 

Passerat, Ronsard, Nicolas Rapin, 
and Pasquier, tried their hands in this 
style Rapin improved upon it by 
rhyming in Sapphics The following 
stanzas are irora bis ode on the death of 
Ronsard ~ 


Vous quo Ics niisscaux d’Hcllcon froqucntci, 
Vous que Ics jardins solitaires Imntcz, 

Et le fonds dcs bols, curieux dc choisir 
L’ombre ct Ic lolsir 

Qui viv-mt bien loin de la fangc et du bruit, 
Et dc CCS grandeurs quo le peuplc poursult, 
Estimez lesiers que la muse apres vous 
Trempc dc mlcl doux 
Notre grand Ronsard, do co mondc sorti, 

Les efforts demlers de la Parque a senti , 

Ses faveurs n’ont pu le garanUr enfin 

Centre le destin, &c &.c 
Pabquier, tth fupra 
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that of invention, %\hich is not thoir ovm , yet they nro true 
hearted and nnt^ected, and better tlmn what the next age 
prodneod • ^ 


Sect IV — On Evolisii Poetry 

Vermdae ef Dmnly TMcct — Sfctnlle — Otttcoyw — Spcntrrt Strpkcrd't 
KmitrtdMT — Imp m i.mt.iit bt Foriiy — Jlctkoa — ^mty — Skak 

tpemr^i Pocma — Pixii ttear He dote of the Cenitay — 'TVaAtJ ttou — Scoit 
and EngCtA Satkdi — Spenta^t Faery Q«fr*, 

/yj The poems of Wyntt and Surrey with Bc\Tml more first 
appeared in 1557» published in n little 

book, ciititlud Tottol 8 iMiscclIonies But ns both of 
tlicso belonged to tho reign of Henry VIII their 
poetry has come already under our renew It is probable 
that Lord Vnox’s short pieces, nhidi arc next fo those of 
Surroj and Wyatt in merit, were written before the middle 
of tho centnry Some of these are published in Tottol, and 
others in a scarce collection, tho first edition of which wns in 
I 57 C, quaintly named, Tho Paradiso of Dainty Dc\iccs« 
The poems in tins volume, os in that of Tottel, nro not co- 
6vnl with its publication , it has been supposed tO represent 
tlie age of Mary, full os much as that of Elizabeth, and ono 
of the chief contnbntors, if not framers of the collection, 
^Ricluird Edwards, died in 1566 Thirteen poems are by 
Lord Vnoi, who certainly did not snmvo the reign of Mary 
58 We nro indifrbtcd to Sir ^rerton Jhr jtlio 

rejvoblication, m hts Bntish Bibliographer, of the 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, of which, ^ough there 
hod been eiglit editions, it is said that not above six 
copici existed, t The poems ore almost all short, and by 
more nearly tlnrty than twOnt) different authors * Dicy 
do not, it roust be admitted,” says tlieir editor, ‘ belong to ^ 
the higher classes , they are of the moral and didactic kind 
In tlieir solqect there is too littlo Tnncty, oiS they deal very 
generally m tho common places of ctlncs, such as tho fickle- 

• Douienrtk, toI U. Ilelimai, toI f Bekw’a AnaedMit of UtcnhirD, 

It Toi V ^ 
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ness and capiices of love, tlie falsehood and instability of 
fiiendship, and the vanity of all human pleasures. But many 
of these are often expressed with a \ngour which would do 

credit to any era If my partiality does not mislead 

me, theie is m most of these shoit pieces some of that inde- 
scribable attraction which spiings from the colouring of the 
heart. The charm of imagery is wanting, but the precejits 
inculcated seem to flow from the feelings of an overloaded 
bosom.” Edwaids he considers, probably with justice, as 
the best of the contributors, and Lord Vaux the next. AVe 
should be inclined to give as high a place to AYilliam Hunnis, 
were Ins productions all equal to one little poem*, but too 
often he falls into trivial morality and a ridiculous excess of 
alliteration The amorous poetry is the best in this Paradise; 
It IS not imaginative or very graceful, or exempt from the 
false taste of antithetical conceits, but sometimes natural and 
pleasing , the serious pieces are in general very heavy, yet 
there is a dignity and strength in some of the de\ otional 
strains. They display the religious earnestness of that age 
with a kind of austere philosophy in their views of life. 
Whatever indeed be the subject, a tone of sadness icigns 
through this misnamed Paiadise of Daintiness, as it does 
through all the English poetry of this particular age. It 
seems as if tlie confluence of the poetic melancholy of the 
Petrarchists with the reflective seriousness of the Reform- 
ation overpowered the hghtei sentiments of the soul ; and 
some have imagined, I know not how justly, that the perse- 
cutions of Mary’s reign contributed to this effect. 

59. But at the close of that dark peiiod, while bigotry 
sackviuea might be expected to lender the human heart torpid. 
Induction, English nation seemed too full)’’ absorbed m 

religious and political discontent to take much relish in literary 
amusements, one man shone out for an instant in the higher 


* This song IS printed in Campbell’s 
Specimens of English Poets, ^ol 1 
p 117 It begins, 

•‘TVhen first mine eyes did rlcir and 

The little poem of Edwards, called 
Amantium Ine, has often been xepnnted 
in iBodcrn collections, and is reckoned bj 
^rjdges one of the most beautiful in the 


language But hardly any light poem 
of this early period is supenor to some 
lines addressed to Isabella ^Markham by 
Sir John Harrington, bearing the date of' 
1564 If these arc genuine, and I know 
not how to dispute it, they are as polished 
as any wntten at tlie close of the queen’s 
reign Tliese are not in the Paradise of 
Dainty De\ices 
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■uulks of poetry Tins 'n as Thomas Sackvnilc, tnnnj years 
^ afterwards Lord Buckhnrst, and high treasurer of England, 
thus withdrawn from the haunts of the muses to a long and 
lionoamhlo career of active life The Mirrour of Magistrates, 
published in 1559, is a collection of atones h) dificrent 
authors, on the plan of Boccaccio’s prose -a ork, I)o Caaibna 
viromra illustnum, recounting the misfortunes and reverses 
of men eminent m Englisli lustor) It was dcsigawl to form 
a senes of dramatic soliloquies uniud in one interlude* 
Sackvnllo who seems to have plannctl the sdicme, wrote on 
Induction, or prologue and also one of tlio stones, that of 
the first Duke of Buckingham Tlic Induction displays best 
his poetical genius, it is, like much earlier poetry, n rqire 
sentotion of nllepincal personages, hut with n fcrtilit/ of 
imagination, VTVidness of dcscnption, and strength of Ian 
gunge, winch not onl) leave Ins prctlcccssors far Iwlniid, hut 
may fairly he compared with some of tlio most poetical pas- 
sages m Spenser Sackvallcs Induction forms a link wliirh 
unites the scliool of Clmuccr and Lydgate to tlie I ocr) Quetm 
It would certainly be vnia to look in Clmuccr, wlithivcr 
Chaucer is onginal, for the grand creations of SnckvillQ’s 
fnnm, yet wo should never find anj one who would rate 
Sackvillc above Chaucer The strength of an taglc is not to 
be measured only by the height of his place hut b) die time 
that ho conanucs on the wnng Snckvnlle’s Induction consists 
of a few Imndrcd lines , and even in these there is a mouoton} 
^of gloom and sorrow, wincli prevents us from washing it to 
bo longer It is truly styled In Cnnipbcll a landscape tm 
wlncli the sun never shines* Clmuccr is various, flcxiblL, 
dud observant of all things m outward nature or m the heart 
of man But Sackvillt is far nbova: die fngid elegance of 
Surrev , nnd, m the first dap of Elizabeth a reign, is the 
herald of tlmt splendour in whicli it was to close 

Co English poetry was not spcedii) animated by the cv 
ample of Sackville. His genius stands absolutely alone in 

• WKrtan, U <0. A eoplou* •etoui\t nVber » laoa of tbo lirfemo of 

of Ux» jnrrowr foe oecuplri Date wbln bt tc cini t h»T* tboujfbt 

the forW-ellfbih bwI Urtro foltowinjj hc Ihtla kaown to lb# £ogU«b pcdiOc, u io 
niom of th* Ilbtocy of PortTr p. 83 — thot I WUm? *« tbo coo, 

105. Ib thl* WortoB bn Intredopta r ' 
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the age to which as a poet he belongs. Not that there was any 
Inferiority of deficiency in the number of versifiers , the muses 
p^in^eariy honoured by the frequency, if not by the dig- 

iuzabeth nity, of their worshippers. A different sentence will 
be found in some books ; and it has become common to ele- 
vate the Elizabethan age in one undiscriminating panegyric. 
For wise counsellors, indeed, and acute politicians, we could 
not perhaps extol one part of that famous reign at the expense 
of another. Cecil and Bacon, Walsingbam, Smith, and 
Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the queen. But in a 
literary point of view, the contrast is gi eat between the first 
and second moiety of her four-and-foity years. We have 
seen this already in othei subjects than poetiy , and in that 
we may appeal to such parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates 
as are not written by Sackville, to the writings of Cliuicli- 
yard, or to those of Gouge and Turbeiville. These writers 
scarcely venture to leave the ground, or wander in the fields 
of fancy. They even abstain from the ordinary common- 
places of verse, as if afraid that the reader should distrust or 
misinterpret their images. The first who deserves to be 
mentioned as an exception is Geoiffe Gascoyne, 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1576, is the earliest 
instance of English satire, and has strength and sense enough 
to deserve respect. Chalmers has praised it highly. “ There 
IS a vein of sly sarcasm in this piece which appears to me to 
be original , and his intimate knowledge of mankind enabled 
him to give a more curious pictuie of the dress, manneis, 
amusements, and follies of the times, than we meet with in 
jalmost any other author. His Steel Glass is among the first 
specimens of blank verse in our language.” This blank verse, 
however, is but indifferently constructed. Guscoyne’s long 
poem, called The Fruits of War, is in the doggerel style of 
his age 5 and the general commendations of Chalmeis on this 
poet seem rather hyperbolical. But his minor poems, espe- 
cially one called The Arraignment of a Lover, have much 
spirit and gaiety*; and \ye may leave him a respectable place 
among the Elizabethan versifiers 

6l. An epoch was made, if we may diaw an inference 

T 

■* 

* Ellis’s Specimens Campbell’s Specimens, ii He 
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from tlie langnago of con temp oran^s, by tho publication of 
Spenaer *0 Shepherd’s Knlendar in 1579 * His pn r 

naaiy idea, that of adapting a pastoral to every month v ** 

* of file year, was pleasing and onginol, though 
he has n^uendy neglectea to observe the season even wlien 
it was most nbundant in appropriate imagery But his 
1 Knlendar is, in another respe^ original, at least when com 
•pared with the pastoral wntings of that age. This speaes 
of composition had become so much the favoonte of courts, 
that no language was thought to suit it but that of courtiers, 
which with ail Its false booties of thought and expresaion, 
was transferred to the mouths of shepherds* A striking 
instance of this had lately been shown in the Amintn , and it 
was a proof of Spenser’s judgment, as well ns geniUsi that be 
struck out a new line of pastoral, far more natural and there- 
fore more pleasing, so far ns imitation of nature is the sonree 
of poetical pleasure, instead of vying m our more harsh and 
uncultivated language mth the consummate elegancU of 
TasSo It must be admitted, howerer that be fell too much 
into the opposite extreme, and gave a Bone rudeness to his 
dwlogne, which is u hide repulsive to our taste The dialect 
of Theoentns 18 musical to onr ears, and free from vulganty, 
praises which wo cannot bestow on the unconth provincial 
rusticity of Spenser He has been less jusdy ^censored on 
another account, for intermingling allnsions to the pohhcal 
hiBtoiy and reliCTous differences of his own times ; and on 
mgenions cntic has asserted that the description of the grand 
and beantifnl effects of nature, with well selected scenes -of 
^ rural life, real but not coarse, constituto the only proper mate- 
' Jials* of pastoral poetry These limitations, however, seem 
litde conformable to the practice of poets or the taste of man ^ 
kind , and if Spenser has erred in the ahegoncal part of }iis 
^fiaatorals, be has done so in company with most of those who 
nave tuned the shepherd s pipe. Several of Virgil sBclopjaes, 
and certainly the best, have a meaning beyond the simple 
songs of the hamlet , and it was notonous that the Portn 

Thi Sbopli«nr ww 
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guese and Spanish pastoral romances, so popular in Sp(‘nser’s 
age, teemed with delineations of real character, and some- 
times were the mirrors of real story. In fact, mere pastoral 
must soon become insipid, unless it borrows something from 
active life or elevated philosophy. Tiic most interesting parts 
of the Shepherd’s ICalendar are of this description ; for 
Spenser has not displayed the powers of his own imagination 
so strongly as we might expect in pictures of natural scenery. 
This poem has spirit and beauty in many passages ; but is 
not much read in the present day, noi docs it seem to be 
approved by modem critics. It was otherwise foimerly. 
Webbe, in his Discouise of English Poetry, 1586, calls 
Spenser “the Tightest English poet he ever read,” and thinks 
he would have surpassed Theocritus and Virgil, “ if tlic 
coarseness of oui speech had been no grc<iter impediment to 
him, than their pure native tongues weie to them.” And 
Drayton says, “ Master Edmund Spenser had done enough 
for the immortality of his name, had he only given us his 
Shepheid’s Kalendar, a master-piece, if any.”^ 

62 . Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesic, which 
Sidney’s D^ay liavc been written at any time between 1.5S1 
contcrapo- and his death in 1586, laments that “ poesy thus 
rarypocts embraced in all other places, should only find in our 
time a bad welcome m England,” and, after piaismg 
Sackville, Surrey, and Spenser foi the Shepherd’s Kalendai, 
does not “ remember to have seen many more that have 
poetical sinews in them. Foi proof wheieof, let but most 
of the verses be put into prose, and then ask the meaning, 
and It will be found that one verse did but besret anothei , 
wathout ordering at the first what should be at the last ; 
,wluch becomes a confused mass of words, with a tinkling 

sound of rhyme, barely accompanied Math reason 

Truly many of such writings as come under the banner of 
iriesistible love, if I were a mistiess, would never persuade 
me they were in love , so coldly they apply fiery speeches as 
men that had rather read loveis’ UTitings, and so caught 
up certain swelling phrases, than that in ti uth they feel those 
passions.” 

^ i 

^ / Preface to Dra} ton's Pastorals 
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^ 6S It cannot be denied that some of th^ blemishes are 


by-no means nnuanal m the wnters of the Elizabo- 
ihan age, as in truth they are found also in much SSfST 
other poetry of many countries. But a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of English poetry soon 
after 1580 Sidney, Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, ^Mmlowe, 
Greene, Watson, are the chief contnbutora to a collection 
called England’s Helicon, published m 1 600, and compnsmg 
many of the fugitive pieces of the last tnrenty years, X)a 
visou’b Poetical Rhapsody m 1602, is a miscellany of the 
same class A few other coUections are known to havo^ 
existed, but are still more scarce than these, England’s 
Helicon, by far the most important, has been repnnted in 
the same volume of the Bntish Bibliographet as the Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices, In this jnxtn posidon the difference 
of their tone is very perceptible. Love occupies by far the chief 
portion of the later misi^lany , and love no longer pining 
and melancholy, bat sportive and bonstfnl Every one is 
familiar with the beautifnl song of Blarlowo, Come hve 


with me and be my love and with the hardly less beauti 
ful answer ascnb^ to Raleigh Lodge has ten pieces In 
this collection and Breton eight. These are generally full 
of beauty, grace, and simpliaty , and while m reading the 
prodactions of Edwards and his coadjutors every' sort of 
allowance is to be made, and we can only praise a little at 
intervals, these lyncs, twenty or thirty years later, are among 
the best m our langua^ The conventional tone is tha^ of 
paAtoral , and thos, if uiw have less of the depth sometimes 
* shown ra senoos poetry they have less also of obsCunty and 
felse refinement. * * 

^ 64 We may easily perceive m the literature of the later ^ 
_^penod of the queen what onr bK^raphical know 
ledge confirms, that much of the austenty charac- ofjwmi 
tenstic of her earlier years had vanish^ away 
The course of time, the progress of vanity, the prevalent 
dislike, above all, of the Pantans, avowed enemies of gaiety, 


* ElDb, in Um •mmd olume of bl* thif •£• thwi, cm tba wholt^ it wunld b* 
Sp««iiiMna of Fm g lhh Poeta, h*» t a bwi Axmd to d trra | jrt tbcn b ao mnah of 
UrgrfT from tbb ^eetkn. It traat b* netrOfse* in SoEkinri HtUcno, tbft 
cwnaa tnnt bk pjod testa in aelntiem bas b««a eompallM to manr pieced 
l^Tt* bii^wx notkin of Um poetry of of fTpa^ioarit. ^ 
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concurred to this change. The most distinguished courtiers, 
Haleigh, Essex, Blount, and we must add Sidney, weie 
men of biilhant virtues, but not vsathout license of morals ; 
while many of the wits and poets, such as Nash, Greene, 
Peele, Mailowe, were notoriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philo- 
serious sophy wcce stdl heard in verse. The Soul’s Errand, 

printed anonymously in Davison’s Rhapsody, and 
ascribed by EHis, probably without reason, to Silvester, is 
characterised by strength, condensation, and simplicity. * 
And we might rank in a respectable place among these En- 
glish poets, though I think he has been lately ovei rated, one 
whom the jealous law too prematurely deprived of life, 
Robert Southwell, executed as a seminary priest m 1591, 
under one of those persecuting statutes which even the trai- 
torous restlessness of the English Jesuits cannot excuse. 
Southwell’s poetry wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems 
to presage a catastrophe too usual to have been unexpected. 
It IS, as may be supposed, almost wholly religious , the 
shoi ter pieces are the best, t 

66. Astrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 
Poetry of Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearly ten years 
Sidney before, was published in 1591. These songs and 

sonnets lecount the loves of Sidney and Lady Rich, sister 
of Loid Essex , and it is rather a singular circumstance that, 
in her own and her husband’s lifetime, this ardent court- 
ship of a married woman should have been deemed fit for 
publication. Sidney’s passion seems indeed to have been un- 
successful, but far enough from being platonic, t Astrophel 


* Campbell reckons this, and I think 
justly, among the best -pieces of the 
Elizabethan age Brydges gives it to 
Raleigh ^vithbut evidence, and we may 
add, mthout probability It is found in 
manuscripts, according to Mr Campbell, 
of the date of 1593 Such poems as 
this could only be written by a man who 
had seen and thought much , while the 
ordinary Latin and Italiail verses of this 
age might be written by any one who 
had a knack of imitation and a good 
ear 

-{• I am not aware that Southwell has 
gained any thing by a repubbcation of 


his entire poems in 1817 Headley and 
Ellis had culled the best specimens St 
Peter’s Complaint, the longest of liis 
poems, IS wordy and tedious , and in 
reading the volume I found scarce any 
thmg of merit which I had not seen 
before. 

^ Godwin having several years since 
made some observations on Sidney’s 
amour with Lady Rich, a circumstance 
which such biographers as ^Dr Zouch 
take good care to suppress, a gentleman 
who published an edition of Sidney’s 
Defence of Poetry, thought fit to indulge 
m recnminatmg attacks on Godwm liim^ 


Cnir \ '] niOM IfwO 'rO 1000 IQ7 

juid Siclln IS too much disfipoml !») cnuro>t<<, hat is in Rome 
places very benutiful , rind it is stmn;;c llml Gmlmcrs, who 
rcpnntiMl Tarhcmllu niid \Anmcr, should Imvi* left Sidnr) 
out of Ills collection of llnttsh poets A jiocm h) thi writer 
just mentioned, nmer, wiUi the quaint title, iVllmmN Fup- 
land, 15Sfi, has at least the cnui\‘ocnl ment of len^h 
It 15 rather Icf^ndary than jnstonml , some pa ^pcs arc 
pleasin'^, hut it is not n work of pcnias, and the •t}le, though 
natural, seldom rues ol>o\*c that of prose. 

G 7 Spenser s Lpitlialnniinm on Ins ow n marmgr, smtlen 
jKrliaps in is of n far higher mfxnl than an} 

thing sve liavo namctl It is a strain reilohnl of 
a Imdcgrooni s jo\, and of n |k>ciV fnnt^ Tliu 
Lnglish language seems to expand itself with a cojnonsness 
unknown lufore wink lie |H)ars forth tlic vnneil imagery 
of this splendid hlilc iiomi 1 do not knmrnnr ollur nnpual 
song, anaent or modem of equal l>canl^ h is an inloxi 

cation of ccstas} ardent, nolle and pure JJut it plcasctl 

not Ilcavm tJmt tbeso ilay-drcanm of ganus and >Irtuo 
should Ik. undiMurbei] 

GS S!»akspenrt*s Venus and Adonis appnrs to ha\c Iiecii 
pobh lied m 15[KI, and lus Unpe of I ucrecc tlic 
following }(‘nr TIiu mlundnnrc of hlosMinis in ^*^s’^** 
these juienilc etTusinni of Ins unbounded fertilitt oh Iructs 
the render’s nttintion, and soinelmies almost h*nds us to 
m\o Inni cretlit for Iws n (lection nud sentuuent than lie wrll 
be found to dis])la} Tlic kl}Ic 11 Homng, and, m gencml, 
more pcr^jnciioos timn the J lixalMlIinn poiU arc tvont to Ite 
Bu^ 1 am not sure tlmt tin.) would Iwtm} tliemWIvrs fur 
the works of Shakspeare, liad tlic} been anonjmously 
published, 

(i9 In tliQ last decad of tins contnr)* sevirnl new poiLs 
hunt forward Samutl Dauul is one of these II 11 ^ 

» Complaint of Rosamond, and proUahl} man} of Ins 
minor poems belong to this iwncKl , and it wus also that of 
Ins greatest popularity On tlio death of SjKniscr, In 
bu wTia thouglit worth} to BTTroci d'lnm'^ns poiHlhuimtu , 
and ftomo of Ins contcnqwmnos nuikwl him m the second 

*dC II h *lB|fdjir Out rwn tJ wwl wch ir* TH Ij to cr«diRCv 

•ttaCKtloD OmMlU nmUl In OtwMrVnv that mv 
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place, an eminence duo ratlier to the punty of liis lani^uarTe 
than to its vigoui.’’* Micliael Drayton, wlio fust tried Jns 
shepherd’s pipe with some success in tlic usual style, pub- 
lished his Barons’ Wars in 1598 . They relate to the last 
years of Edward II., and conclude with the execution of 
Mortimer under his son. Tins poem, therefore, seems to 
possess a sufficient unity, and, tried by rules of criticism, 
might be thought not far lemoved fiom the class of epic — 
a dignity, howevei, to which it has nevei pietcnded. Butin 
its conduct Diayton follows history very closely, and mc are 
kept too much in mind of a common chronicle. Though not 
very pleasing, howevei, m its general elVect, this poem, The ‘ 
Barons’ Wais, contains several passages of considerable 
beauty, which men of gi eater renown, especially i\Jilton, who 
availed himself largely of all the poetiy of the pieceding age, 
have been willing to imitate. 

70. A more remarkable poem is that of Sii .Tohii Davies, 
Nosce afterwards chief-justice of Ireland, entitled, Nosce 
Teipsum, published 111 iGOO, usually, though lather 
inacciiiately, called. On the Immoitahty of the Soul. 
Pei haps no language can produce a poem, extending to so 
gfeat a length, of moie condensation of thought, or 111 which 
fewer languid veises will be found. Yet, according to some 
definitions, the Nosce Teipsum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch 
as It shows no passion and little fancy. If it 1 caches the 
heart at all, it is thiough the reason. But since strong ar- 
gument in terse and correct style fails not to give us pleasuie 
in piose. It seems strange that it should lose its eflect vhen 
it gains the aid of legular metre to giatify the eai and assist 
the memoiy. Lines theie are 111 Davies which far outweigh 
much of the descriptive and imaginative poetiy of the last 
two centuries, whether we estimate them by the pleasure they 
impart to us, or by the intellectual vigour they display. 
Experience has shown that the faculties peculiarly deemed 
poetical aie frequently exhibited m a considerable degree, but 
very “few have been able to preserve a perspicuous brevitj’’ 
without stiffness or pedantry (allowance made for the subject 

♦ British Bibliographer, toL 11 Head- bv contcmporarj critics as flic polislicr” 
ley remarks that pnmcl was spoken of and purifier of the English hiigungc 
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nnd the times), in metaphysical reasoning, so ftocccssfallj ns 
Sir John Danes 

71 Hall’s Satires are tolerably k^o^\Tl, partly on account- 
of the 8 ubsec[ucnt cclcbnt\ of tlw author m a \cry 
different pronnee, and partly from a notion, to v\hicn MinM 
he gavt) birth by announang the claim, tlrnt he tvas ^ 

the first English satinst In n general sense of satir?, wo 
liavo seen that ho had been antiapated b) Gascojmu , hot 
Hall has more of the direct Juttnalian In^cctl\‘c, Athich ho 
mayhav'o reckoned essential to tliat species of poetry Thc\ 
arc deserving of rcganl in theraBclves Warton has niatfo 
jnan) extracts from Hall’s "Satires , ho praises in tlicm ** n 
classical prcasion, to which English pootr) had yet rnrcl} 
attained nnd calls tlic \criification ** equallv energetic and 
elegant”* The former epithet maj be admitted , but tie- 
gance is Iinrdly comjiatiblo with wliat Warton owns to bo tbo^ 
cliicf fault of HalJ, ** his obscunt^, arising from a remote 
phraseology, constrained combinations, unfamiliar allusions, 
elliptical apostroplics, and abruptness of expression ” Hnlljs 
in fact not only so harsh and ruggeil, that he cannot be read 
wnth mucli pleasure, but so obscure in ’ver) manv places tlwt 
ho cannot be understood at all, bis lines frequently bearing bo 
visiblo connexion in sense or grammar uTlh tlieir neighbours. 
The stream is powerful, but turbid nnd often clicked t 
Marston and Donne ma) be added to Hall in tins st)le of 
poetry, ns belonging to tbo sixteenth century, tliougli the 
satires of tlio latter wore not published till long nftorwanls' 
'-\A’itli as much obscurity as Hall, ho has a sbll more inliar r 
^mbmoua versification, nnd not nearly equal vigour 

72 The roughness of these sabncal ^ts was perhaps 
atndionsly affected , for it vva* not raudi in unison 
with"the general tone of the ago It requires a good ^ 55 ^ 

j^dcnl of care to avoid enhrely tlic combinations of 
"cofesononts Umt clog our longnago , nor Imvo Drojton or 
Spenser nlwnys escaped this orabairnssment But in tho 


bJj, 


nkt ot Engllch Fortrjt W SSS, 
S«tlm »T» pnl*ca bj Cuop> 
W»n BM W«tO«, fdl M CDCKfa, hj 
»y oplaloo, u U»ty drwr Warton b»i 
ownpired Mmtoa wllh 11*11, •odeoo- 
dudo put tb4 UntT fa mon ** 

VOL, II 


«FX»ct, tod cUlionU*. Sion m> tb«a kfa t 
riral b« raaT povIbUlty U* rstmiwd t 
but ihem dtrte trpltboh tmnoot b€ prp, 
dlc«t«d of bfa ntlra In aoj bot a nU> 
tiro Moae 
1 
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liglitei poetiy of tlie quecn^s last years, a remarkable sueet- 
ness of modulation has always been recognised. Tins has 
sometimes heen attributed to the gencial fondness for music. 
It IS at least ccitani, that some of our old madrigals are as 
beautiful in language as they are in imdody. Seicral rollce- 
tions were published in the reign of lih/abeth. * And it is 
evident that the regard to the capacity of his veise for mar- 
riage \%uth music, that was befoie the ])oet’b mind, ^\ould not 
only polish Ins metre, but give it grace and sentiment, mIiiIc 
it banished also the pedantiy, the antithesis, the pioliMty, 
which had disfigured the earhei lyric poems. Then mea- 
sures became moic various' though the fjiiatrain, alternating 
by eight and six syllables, was still very jiojmlar, ^^e (ind the 
tiochaic verse of seven, sometimes ending with a double 
rhyme, usual towards the end of the queen’s reign. I\Iany 
of these occur in England’s Helicon, and in the pfiems of 


' Sidney. 

73, The translations of ancient poets by Phaicr, Golding, 
Stanyhurst, and several more, do not challenge our 


TmnRlnUon - n * 1 i 

chlpmn attention ; most of tliein, in fact, being very retcned 
performances. t Marlow'c, a more celebrated name, 


did hot, as has commonly been said, translate the poem of 
Hero and Leander ascribed to iMusa}us, but expanded it into 
what he calls six Sestiads on the same sub]ect ; a paraphrase, 
in every sense of the epithet, of the most licentious kind. 
This he left incomplete, and it w'as finished by Chapman t 
But the most remarkable productions of this kind arc the 
Iliad of Chapman, and the .Terusalem of Fairfax, both jiiinted 
in 1600, the former, how’^ever, containing in that edition 
but fifteen books, to wdiicli the rest was subsequently added. 
Pope, after censuring the haste, negligence, and fustian 
language of Chapman, obsei ves, “ that wdiich is to be allow’cd 
him, and w^hich very much contributed to cover his defects, 
IS a free daring spirit that animates Ins translation, wdiicli is 
something like what one might imagine Homer himself 


* Morlcy’s Musical Airs, 1594, and 
another collection in 1597, contain some 
pretty -songs British Bibliographer, 1 
S42 A few of these madrigals will also 
he foimd in Mr Campbell’s Specimens 


f Wnrton, chap li\ , 1ms gone %cr} 
laboriously into this subject 

J Marlowe s poem is republished in 
the Rcstituta of Sir Egerton Br\dgcs, 
It IS singular that Warton should bate 
taken it for a translation of IVIusmus 
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"^nld have wntten boforo he nmved at years of discretion ” 
He might have added, that Chapman's translntionj mlii all 
its defects, is often exceedingly Homeric , a praisif which 
Pope him^f seldom attained Chapman deals nbnndontly 
m compound epithets, some of which have retained their 
place , his verso is rhymed, of fourteen syllables, whicli 
corresponds to the hexameter better than tiie decasyllable 
couplet , he is often uncouth, often unmusical, and often 
low, but the spirited jindjTipjd flpwjof his metro make8*him 
respectable tollers of poetry Waller, it is said, could not 
read him without transport. It most be added, that he is 
on uuftnthful trun^tor, ohd interpolated mn^, besidesThe 
general rednndau^ oPhiTstyle,* 

7*1 Fmrfai'a Tasso has been more praised, and la better 
known Campbell has called it, in rather strong 
terms, ** one of the glories of Elizabeth's reign ' *'**^^^ 

It IS not the first version of the Jerusalem, one very literal 
and prosaic having been made by Garew m 15 9^* t That of 
Fairfax, if it does not represent the grace of its onginnl and 
deviates^also too mnchjfromjte sense, la by no means deficient 
in spint and vi^onr It Ims been considered as one of the 
earhest works, in which the obsolete English, whidi had not 
been laid aside in the days of SacJmlle, and which Spenser 
affected to preserve, gave way to a style not mfach diftcnng, 
at least ra pomt of single words and phrases, from that of 
the present age Bat this praise la equally due to Daniel to 
Drayton, and to others of the later Elizabethan poets ** The 
translation of Anoeto b^ Sir John Hamngton, in 1591, is 
ranch infenor * 

75 An injudiaons endenvonr to snbstitate the 

metres for those congenial to onr Inngnage met ^ 

with no more success than it deserved , unless it 
rf"' may be called success, that Sidney, and even Spen '' 

i^sor, were for a, moment sedne^ into approbation of^it, 

" Wwton, It SC9. EttioapeellT* tp^ctlT* Il*Ti*w tbte < am 

. HarUv tVL fiL Sec ibd a mj rood cotnpand, aod It ti •borra Cannr li 
^ edsmerboo oT' Um dU&rent tr»ii«3oai ikr rooro Ebtral then Fafrfitx, ■wtu, ha* 
cT Tinmtr fai Blaekvood a Jlajaalw for tabtn great Cbwtlai with hb oorIglMl, 
1831 aod 183*, wban Oapmaa cemw XiUaeta Jfrocn Caiw ▼ill abo td fbund 
lafahbdua. ^ intbcWritiADtbikOTpii^ LWX Tber 

-1 ^ Ia_tiba tHrd TtBacaa ot tba Retro- arc n^brrabJy bad. 
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(taluu'l 1)0^1 non rrnuMn!»prf(l as tbo lattpr’s frioiul, 

r<’rmmnpat](»d tli|i {ulnption of li('\nn)ftprs in somp Ipllcrs 
which |» issc<l hf’tuppn tliPiii, arid Sj)pnm r nppp.irs to have 
coruMincd, W phhc, a fpw )(ar'> aftoruanls, a writer of little 
f./sff'' fir rvir far jioptrv, supported the ^nl^p sehpfup, hut lony 
he saul to lm\e n\entreil the wioiit: ^>1* KafrhMi \erse upon our 
^teat poet, Iw traAestM'nq' the .Shopherd’H Krdend.tr info Sajj, 
jihies.* (’aiupioii, in KiOd, stdl harps upon tin’s foolinh pp. 
danfry , tnany instaiii es of which tua\ lie found diiriiipf the 
1jh/.ih( than period It h \\e)hKnt)Uii that in Crerinan the 
prat tiee has hcen in some measure sucre^sfiil, throiioli the 
(‘\aiiiple of a dKtin*^uislu d {loet, and tlirrinph translations 
from the ainienfs in measnn s ehisi H coin sjiondin^ with 
their own. In this there is doubtless the aiKaiitntje of pre- 
senting' a truer mirror of the orittinal. Jiiit as most imitations 
<»( f^atm measnn s, m (lermati or I'highsli, heti'in Iw \iol.iiirjn- 
thtii first pniirijile, whirli assigns an iin.iriahle \nlue m time 
to till* s) Dallies of every wind, and prodine a diaos of false 
, quantities, it seems as if the) coulii onl) disgust an) one 
qtiamti d with thissital m rsdieation. Jn the Ciirly English 
^ameters of the period hi’forc ns, we sometimes pen on o nn 
iifention to ariangc long and short svllahles according to the 
analogies of the laitin tongue. J3iit this would soon he found 
mipraeticahle m oiir own, wliieh, nboiindiiig m harsh termi- 
nations, cannot long obseive the law ol position. 

76. Jt was said by Kills, that nearly one hundred names 
of poets belonging to the reign of KhVaheth might 

SiimVr of , I ^ I It t r 

ivrt^t»inti,u he emimeratod, besides man) that liav'c left no me- 
inona! except their songs. This Jiowev'er was hut 
a moderate computation. Drake lias made a list of moic 
than two hundred, some few of whom, perhaps, do not strictly 
helong to the Kli/abethnn period. f Dnt many of these aie 
only Icnown by short pieces m sulIi miscellaneous collections 
as hnv'c been mentioned. Yet in the entire bulk of poctr), 


^ %\dibc’6 success not mMting to 
ific rntiiu^ls* JAusni I'cfoguc 

of Virgil, for the bcntitifnl lines — 

At inerum rrtucU ttii\ dun) rcitlpla 1u?tro, 

Sole sub nrdcnil r< sonont clcntlii, 

V ^clm\c tins iklcctnblo hexnrnctnc \cr- 
1 Stoll — 


Itut In tbe iforcbrd lunk side? i tb> footstepi 
itlU 1 ;:o ;>lotIdliig 

Ilctlpi ro^Tj tint do rr^oitnd with pr^uMiops 
juounifull) ^quiaUIno 

f Sbnkspcirc nnd lus Times i 67*1 
Jktn tins cat ilogtic is probably mcoui* 
plclo, it includes, of tourst, Iranslntor*; 
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Ei^land ctmld not, pcrbaps, beor companaon with Spam or 
France, to say nothing of Italy She had dome, m fact, much ^ 
later to cnltivato poetry os a general accompli sbraent. And, 
consequently, we 6nd much Tcfis of the mechanisni, of style, 
than in the con temporan eons verse of other languages, Ihe^ 
Enghsh sonnetteers deal less in customary epithets and con 
ventional modes of expression Every thouglit* was to he 
worked out m new terms, since the scanty precedents of 
earlier verBificrs did not soppl^ them This was evidently 
the cause of many blemishes in the Elirabethan poetry , of 
much that was falM in taste, much that was either too harsh 
and extravagant, or too humble, and of more that was so ob- 
scure os to defy all interpretation But it saved also that 
monotonons equability that often weanes us m more polished 
poetry There is more pleasure, more sense of sympathy 
with another mind, in the perusal even of Gascoyne or Ed 
wards, than in that of many French and Italian versifiers 
whom their conteraporanes extolled This is all that we can 
justly say m their favour , for any companson of the Eliza 
beth^ poetry, save Spenser’s alone, with that of the nine 
teenth century would show an extravagant predilectiorfTor 
the mere name or dress of antiquity 

77 It wonld be a great omission to neglect m any review 
of the Elizabethan poetry, that extensive thongh 
anonymous class, the Scots and English ballaas 

The very earliest of these have been Averted to m 
onr account of the fifteenth century They became mnch 
more numeroas in tlie present. The oge of many may be 
lilitrnnmnd Jyi bstbrrem^ or oitferm I bsTonir, ifour illeso 

^ avaihng onrselvea of similarity of style, we^raay fix, with 
Bom^ probability, the date of jsach as fornish no distinct evi 
dence. This however is precarious, because tlie langungd 
has often been modernisod, and passing for some time by^ 
k urnl tradition, they are freqnently not exempt from marks of 
^interpolation, ^ut, upon whole, the reigne of Mary and 
James VT , from tli6 middle to the close of lie suftcenth cen 
f tniy most be reckoned the golden age of ihe Scottish fellad , 
and there are many of the corresponding penod in Eng^d 

78 There can be, I couceivfe, no question ns to the supe 

I jjj jjgp ballads. Those of'dn histone or 

K 3 
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legendary chaiactei, especially the former, are ardently poeti- 
cal ; the nameless minstrel is often inspiied with an Homeric , 
power of rapid nai ration, bold desciiption, lively or pathetic 
touches of sentiment. They are familiar to us through seveial 
publications, but chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, by one whose genius these indigenous lays had 
first excited, and whose own writings, when the whole civi- 
lised world did homage to his name, never ceased to bear the 
indelible impress of the associations that had thus been gene- 
rated. The English ballads of the northei n border, or per- 
haps, of the northern counties, come near in their general 
character and cast of manners to the Scottish, but, as fai as 
I have seen, with a manifest inferioiity. Those again which 
belong to the south, and bear no trace either of the lude 
manners, or of the wild supeistitions which the bards of Et- 
trick and Cheviot display, fall generally into a creeping style, 
which has exposed the common ballad to contempt. They 
are sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegance, and often 
pathetic. The best are known through Percy’s Rehques of 
Ancient Poetry , a collection singularly hetei ogeneous, and 
very unequal in merit, but from the publication of which, m 
1774?, some of high name have dated the revival of a genuine 
feeling foi true poetry m the public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of this 
The Faery peHod, the Faery Quccn. Spenser, as is well known, 

composed the greater part of his poem m* Ireland, 
on the banks of his favourite Mulla. Tlie first thiee books 
were published in 1590 , the last three did not appear till 
1596. It IS a perfectly improbable, supposition, that the re- 
remaining part, or six books required for the completion of 
his design, have been lost. The short interval before the 
-death of this great poet was filled up by calamities sufibcient 
to wither the fertility of any mind. 

j 80. The first book of the Faeiy Queen is a complete 

supenority from requiring any continuation, is 

^heflnt rather injured by the useless le-appearauce of its 
heio m the second. It is generally admitted to be 
the finest of the six. In no other is the allegory so cleaily 
conceived by the poet, .or so steadily preserved, yet with a 
disguise so delicate, that no one is ofiended by that servile 
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eettnig forth of a moral meaning wo frequently meet in 
oUegoncal poems , and the reader has the grhtificatibn which 
good writing m works of fiction always princes, that of cx 
erciBing hia own ingenuity without perplexing it. That the 
red-croS3 kni ght designates the militant GhnatiaU i whom 
Una, the tme church loves, whotnl Dues^ the type^f popery , 
B^u(^ who 18 reduced niraost to deapoir, but rescued hy 
the intervention of Una, and the assistance of Foith, Hope, 
and Chanty is what no one feds any difficulty in ocknow 
lodging, but what every one may easily read the poem with 
out perceiving or remembenng In an allegory condneted 
with such propnety, and concealed or revealed with so roudi 
art, there can surdy be nothing to repd our taste ; and those 
i\ho read the first book of the Faery Qneen without pleasure, 
must .seek (what others perhaps ivul be at no loss to discover 
for them) a different cause for tbeir inseusibihty, than the^t 
tediousnoas or insipidity of allogoncal poetry Every canto 
of this book teems with the choicest benudes of imaginatioo ; 
he came to it id the freshness of his genins, which shines 
tbronghout with an uniformity it does not alu'ays oftem'ar^ 
rnainmin nnsullied os yet by flattery, unobstructed by pedantry, 
and unqnencbed by languor 

81 lu tho following books, we have much less allegory y 
for the personification of abstract qualities, though 
often confounded with it, does not properly belong 
to that dass of composidon it requires a covert sense 
Death an apparent fable, such as the first book con tarns. But 
of this I do not discover many proofs m the second or third, 
Ihfi legends of Temperance and Chaadty , they nrO contnved 
to exhibit these virtues and their opposite Vices, but Atith little 
that 18 not obvious upon the surface. In the fourth and sixth 
bodes, there is still leas , but a different species of allegory, 
the histoncal, which the commentators have, with mo^ or 
? less success, endeavoured to trace m other portions of the 
^poem, breaks out unequivocally in the legend of Justice, 
'which occupies life fifth The friend and ‘patron of Spenser, 
Sir Arthur Grey, Liird Deputy of Irdand, is evidently pour 
trayed in Arthe^ , and the latter cantos of this book. repre- 
sent, not always with great febcity, much of ‘the foreign and 
domeshc history of the times. It is snflBcaeUtly indmatod by 
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the poet himself, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the 
type of Elizabeth , and he has given her another represent- 
ative in the fair huntress Belphoebe. Spenser’s adulation of 
her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) may be ex- 
tenuated, we can say no more, by the practice of wise and 
great men, and by his natural tendency to clothe the objects 
of his admiration m the hues of fancy , but its exaggeration 
leaves the servility of the Italians far behind. 

82. It has been justly observed by a living writer of the 

most ardent and enthusiastic genius, whose eloquence 
is as the rush of mighty waters, and has left it for 
others almost as invidious to praise in terms of less 
rapture, as to censure what he has borne along in the stream 
of unhesitating eulogy, that “ no poet has evei had a more 
exquisite sense of the beautiful than Spenser.”*" In Virgil 
and Tasso this was not less powerful ; but even they, even 
the latter himself, do not hang with such a tenderness of 
delight, with such a forgetful delay, over the fair creations 
of their fancy. Spenser is not aveise to images that jar on 
the mind by exciting horror or disgust, and sometimes his 
touches are rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
on holiness and. virtue, that he reposes with all the sympathy 
'of his soul. The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, “ until 
many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out,” beauti- 
fully corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his descnp- 
tion, when Una, or Belphoebe, or Florimel, or Amoret, are 
present to his mind. In this vaned delineation of female 
peifectness, no earlier poet had equalled him ; nor, excepting 
Shakspeare, has he had, perhaps, any later rival. 

83. Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. “ Fierce 

compared to wars and faithful loves did moralise the song” of 
Ariosto poets. But in the constitution of their minds, 

in the character of their poetry, they weie almost the reverse 
of each other. The Italian is gay, rapid, ardent , his pic- 
tures shift like the hues of heaven , even while diffuse, he 
seems to leave m an instant what he touches, and is piohx^ 
by the number, not the duration, of his images. Spenser is 

• I allude here to a very brilliant during tbe years 1 834 and 1 835 [Tliey 
series of papers on the Faery Queen, are universally ascribed to Professor Wil- 
published in Black vroodb Magazine, son — 1 842 ] 
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Ijiibitnally senoos , his alow stnnra aeema to suit ih6 lumper 
his gcmns , he loves to dvrell on the swectnfeas imd bennty 
which hi8 fancy ponrtrays. The idenl of chivalry, Mther 
>ilenved from its didactic theory, than from the pr^c^enta of 
romance, is always before him , his morality* is pore and 
even stem, with nothin^jof the lib^ne tone of Anosto 
He worked with far^worse tooIsThan the ISafd of Ferram, 
with a langnage not quite formed, and into which he rather 
injudicioasly poured an unnecessary archaism, while ^the 
style of his contemporaries was undergoing^ a rapid change 
in the opposite direction His stanza of nine hues is parti ^ 
cularly inconvenient and languid in narration, where the 
Italian octave is spngbtly and vigorous , though ^even this 
becomes ultimately monotonous by its regulanty, a fault 
from which only the ancient hexameter and our blnnk verM 
ore exempt. ^ 

84 Spenser may bo justly said to excel Anosto m ongin 
ahty of mvenbon, in force and vanety of character, m 
strength and vividness of conception, m depth of reflection, 
in fertility of imagination, and above all m that exclusively 
poetical cast of feeling, which discerns in every thing What 
common minds do not perceive* In the construction and 
arrangement of their fable neither deserve mneh praise ^ bnt 
the siege of Pans gi\e3 the Orlando Fnnoso spite of its per 
petual shiftingB of the scene, rather more unity in the reader’s 
apprehension than belongs to the Faery Qneen Spenser is, 
no doubt, decidedly infenor in ease and liveliness of norm 
tion, as well as clearness and felicity of lan^nge* Bnt, 
n^n thus comparing the two poets, we have little reason to 

hlnsh for our countryman Yet the fame of Anosto is spread 
thrOogh Enrope, while Spenser is almost unknown ont 6f 
/Englmd , ana even in tins age, when much of oar htemtnre 
^8 so widely difinscd, I Igive not observed proofs of much 
acquaintance with him on the Continent. 

85 TTie language of -Spenser Hke that of Shakspeare, is 
on anstrnment mahufactnred for "the “sake of the atyw 
work It was to perform No other poet had written 

like either though both have had their imitators It js rnlher 
apparently obsolete by hie partial i^ to oertagi d^nsed forms, 

I such as the y before the partiaple, than ^m any^'close rc- 

f 
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semblfmce to tbe diction of Chaucer or Lydgate.^ The 
en^bliijg expletives, cfo and did^ though certainly very com- 
mon m our early writers, had never been employed with such 
an unfoitunate predilection as by Spenser. Their everlasting 
recurrence is among the great blemishes of his style. His 
versification is in many passages beautifully haimonious; 
but he has frequently permitted himself, whether for the sake 
of variety oi from some other cause, to baulk the ear in the 
conclusion of a stanza.f 

86. The inferiority of the last three b(^ks to the former is 
surely very manifest. His muse gives gradual 
ofthelaucr sigus of wearincss ; the imageiy becomes less vivid, 
°° the vein of poetical description less iich, the digres- 

sions more frequent and verbose. It is true that the fourth 
book IS full of beautiful inventions, and contains much ad- 
mirable poeti y , yet even here we perceive a comparative 
deficiency m the quantity of excelling passages, which becomes 
fai more apparent as we proceed, and the last book falls very 
^ short of the mteiest which the earlier part of the Faery Queen 
had excited. Tliere is, perhaps, less reason than some have 
imagined, to regret that Spenser did not complete Ins oiigi- 
nal design. The Faery Queen is already in the class of 
longest poems. A double length, especially if, as we may 
well suspect, the succeeding parts would have been infenor, 
might have deterred many readers from the perusal of what 
f we now possess. It is felt already in Spenser, as it is per- 
' haps even in Ariosto, when we read much of either, that 
tales of knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end in a 
' satiety which no poetical excellence can overcome. Aiiosto, 
sensible of this intrinsic defect m the epic romance, has enli- 
vened It by great variety of incidents, and by much that 

“ Spenser,” says Ben Jonson, “ in agree with him when be proceeds to say, 
affeetmg the ancients wnt no language , “ it never strikes any unwarned ear as 

yet I would have him read for his matter, artificial, or otlier than the result of the 
hut as Virgil read Ennius ” This is necessaiy movement of the verSe.” The 
rather in the sarcastic tone attributed to artifice seems often very obvious I do 
Jonson not also quite understand, or, if I do, 

f Coleridge, who had a very strong cannot acquiesce m what follows, tint 
peicdption of the beauty of Spenser’s Spenser’s descriptions are not in the 
poetry, has observed his alternate alliter- true sense of the word picturesque, but 
ation, which when well used is a great are composed oy* a wondrous senes of'iniageSy 
secret in melody * as ‘ sad to see her sor- as tn our dreams ’* Cqlendgets Ketnains, 
rdwful constraint ,* — on the grass her vol i p 93 
dainty bmbs did ^y * ” But I can hardly 
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cames ns away from the pecoltar totie of chiyalrtosTnarmfers 
The world he lives m is b^ore his eyes, and to please it is his 
aim He plays with his characters as with pnppets that 
amuse the spectator and himself In Spenser, nothing is 
more remarl^le than die steadmess of his apparent faith in 
the deeds of knighthood. He had httle tarn for sportivenese, 
and in attempting it, as m the nnfortnnate instance of Mini 
becco, and a few shorter passages, wo find him dull as well ^ 
as coarse It is m the ideal world of pore and noble virtnes 
that his spint, wounded by neglect, and weary of tronble,’" 
loved to refresh itself without reasoning or mockery , he 
forgets the reader, and cares httle for his taste, whde ne can 
radulge the dream of his own delighted fancy I^may be 
here also observed, that the elevated and religious morality ot, 
Spenser s poem would secure it, in the ey^s of every man of 
just taste, from the ridicule which the mere romances of 
knight^rrantTy must incur, and agarast which AntSto 
evidently guarded himself by the gay tone of his narration 
The Orlando Fonoso and the Faery Qneen are each in the 
spint of its age , bat the one was for Italy in the days of Leo, 
the other for England under Elizabeth, before, though but 
just before, the seventy of the Reformation bad been Softened 
away The lay of Bntomart, in twelve cantos, m praise of 
chastity, would have been received with a smile at the court 
of Ferrara, which would have had almost as little sympathy^ 
with th^ustice of Arthral 

87 Tie allegones of Spenser have been frequently cen 
snred. One of their greatest oflfences, perhaps, is 
tlmt, the^ igivft, hirth. ^£l annm, I'ediona- aniL muntcev ^ 

esting poetry of the same kini There is usually 
something repulsive in the application of an abstract or gene- 
ral name to a person in which though with soroo want of 
r regard, asr I have intimated above, to the proper meaqia^ of 
the word, w-e are apt to thirik that allegoncal fiction consists. 
Hio French and English poets of the middle agee had far too 
“ much of this , and, it iS to be regretted, that ^lenser^did not 
give other appellations to his Cere and Despair, ns he has 
done to Duessa and Talus In fact, Orgo^o is but a gmnt, 
HumiltA a porter, Obedience a servant. The names, ndien 
^English, suggest something that perplexes mJ7"bnt the beorags 
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exhibited are 'mere persons of the drama, men and women, 
whose office oi character is designated by tlieir ajipellation. 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not exempt 
from several defects, besides tliose of obsoleteness 
and redundancy. Spenser seems to have been some- 
times deficient in one attribute of a great poet, the 
continual reference to the truth of nature, so that Ins fictions 
should be always such as might exist on the given conditions. 
This arises in great measure from copying his predecessors 
too much in description, not suffeiing Ins own good sense to 
coirect their deviations from truth. Thus, in the beautiful 
description of Una, where she first is introduced to us, riding 

Upon a lowl) ass more white than snow , 

Herself much icJiitcr 

This absurdity may have been suggested by Ovid’s Biachia 
Sithonia candidiora nive , but tlie image in tins line is not 
brought so distinctly before the mind as to be hideous as 
well as untrue , it is merely a hyperbolical parallel. * A 
similar objection lies to the stanxa enumerating as many 
kinds of trees as the poet could call to mind, in the descrip- 
tion of a forest, — 

Tlie sailing pine, the cedar proud and tail, 

Tlic vine-prop elm, the poplar nc\or drj, 

The builder oak, sole king of forests all, 

The aspinc good for staves, the c^jircss funeral, — 

with thiiteen more in the next stanza. Every one knows 
that a natuial forest never contains such a vanety of species ; 
nor indeed could such a medley as Spenser, treading in the 
steps of Ovid, has brought 'togetliei from all soils and cli- 
mates, exist long if planted by the hands of man. Thus, 
also, in the last canto of the second book, we have a cele- 
brated stanza, and certainly a very beautiful one, if this 
defect did not attach to it j where ivinds, waves, ’ ds, 
voices, and musical instruments are supposed to conspiie in 
one h^mony. A good wi iter has obseived upon this, that 
“ to a person listening to a conceit of voices and instru- 
ments, the interruption of ringing buds, ivinds, and watei- 
falls, would be little better than the torment of Hog-arth’s 

O 

• Vincent Bourne, in his translation Candldlor nlvlbus, frigidlorquc manus 

of William and Margaret, hai one of the But this is said of a gliost 
most elegant lines be ever wjote — 
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CTrngcd musician ^ ♦ But perhaps the enchantment of the 
Boi 7 er of Bliss, where this is feigTied to bare occorrefl, may 
m some degree justify Spenser in this instance, by taking it 
oat of the common coarse of nature. The stanza is trans- 
lated from Tasso, whom onr own poet has followed witli 
elose footsteps in these cantos of the second book of the 
Faery Qoeen — cantos often in themselves beantifnl, but 
which arc rendered stiff by a literal adherence to the original, 
and fall reiy short of its ethereal grace and sircctness It 
would bo nnjnst not to relievo these stnetures, by obsemng 
that ver) numerous passages might bo brought from the 
Faery Qaeen of admirable tmtli in ^^nting and of indis 
patable originality The cave of Despair, the ho\cl of 
CJorceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but a few among 
those that will occur to the reader of Spenser 

89 The admiration of this great poem was uaonimons 
and enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to 

, 1 ^ A4wlr»<U30 

carp at ras genius with minntc cavilling , no recent 
popnlonty, no traditional fame (for Qiaucer 'wns 
rather venerated than much m the hands of the render) in 
terfered with the immediate recognition of lus suprcraacy 
The Faery Qaeen became at once the delight of oicry nc 
complished gentleman, the model of every poet, the solace of 
every scholar In the course of the next centary, by the 
extinction of habits denved from chivalry, and the change 
both of taste and language, which camo on with tho avil 
wars and the restoration, Spenser lost something of his at- 
traction, and much more of his inflnencc over literature , yet, 
m the moat phlegmatic temper of tho gcncml reader, he 
seeids to have been one of our most popular writers Time, 
however, has gradually wrought its work^ and, notwith 
Stand T)fr the more imaginative cast of poetry in tho present 
r^cenwiiy, it may be well doubted wbether tbo Faery Queen is 
as much read or os higlily esteemed as m the days of Anne 
Itjfl not perhaps very uimcnlt to account for this tlioie wlio 
Beck the delight that mere fiction presents fo the mind (and 
they are the great majonty of readers) have been supplied 
to the utmost limit of their craving by stores accommodated 
to every temper, and far more stimulant timn die legends of 
Tw^lag*! Timntli t kio of Poetrai, p, 1-^ ^ 
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Faeryliiid. But we must not fear to assert, witli tlic best 
judg'es of tbis and of former ages, that Spenser is still the 
' thud name in the poetical literature of our countr}', and that 
he has not been surpassed, except by Dante, in any other. ^ 
90. If we place Tasso and Spenser ajiart, the English 
poetry of Elizabeth’s reign will certainly not enter 
into competition wnth that of the corresponding jie- 
riod in Italy. It would require not only much na- 
tional prejudice but a Maiit of genuine a’^flidic 
discernment to put them on a level. But it may still be said 
that our own muses had their charms j and even that, at the 
end of the century, there was a better promise for tin* future 
than beyond the Alps. We might compare tlie poetry of 
one nation to a beauty of the court, mth noble and regular 
features, a slender form, and grace m all her steps, but 
wanting a genuine simplicity of countenance, and wth some- 
what of sickliness in the delicacy of her complexion, that 
seems to indicate the passing aua}- of the first season of 
youth ; while that of the other v\ ould rather suggest a country 
maiden, newly mingling w ith polished society, not of perfect 
lineaments, but attracting beholders by the spirit, variety, and 
intelligence of her expression, and rapidly wearing off the 
traces of rusticity, which are still sometimes wsible in licr 
demeanour. 


♦ Mr Campbell has gnen a clmmctcr 
of Spenser, not so enthusiastic as that to 
which I have alluded, but so discrimin- 
ating, and, in general, sound, that I shall 
take the libertj of extractmg it from his 
Specimens of the British Poets, 1 125 
His command of imagery is wide, casj, 
and luxuriant He threw the soul of 
harmony mto our verse, and made it 
more warmly, tenderl} , and magnifi- 
cently descnptive than it ever was before, 
or, with a few exceptions, than it has 
,ever been since. It must certainly be 
owned that in descnption he exhibits 
nothing of the bnef strokes and robust 
power which characterise the very great- 
est poets, but we shall no where find 


more airv and expansive images of vi- 
sionary things ti sweeter tone of senti- 
ment, or a finer flush in the colours of 
language, tlian in this Rubens of Engltsli 
poctrv His fanc} teems exubomnth in 
minuteness of circumstance, like a fertile 
soil sending bloom and verdure llirough 
the utmost extremities of the folnge 
which it nourishes On a compreben- 
sive Mcw of the whole work, wc certainly 
miss the charm of strength, s\mmctrv, 
and rapid, or interesting progress, for 
though the plan which the poet designed 
IS not completed, it is cas^ to sec that no 
additional cantos could base rendered it 
less perplexed ” 
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Sect V — Ov Latin Poetiit 

Im — O^rmojiy — Franct — Grtvi 

91 The cultivation of poetry m modern lan^tmgca did not 
os yet thin the mnkfl of Ijitin versifiers, niey arc, 
on the contrary, more nnmeroas m this penod than 
before, Italy, indeed, ccaseil to prodnee men equal 
to those who had floonshed in the nge of Leo and Oement 
Some of considerable merit will be found in the great col 
lection, “ Cartnina Dlastnam Poetamm” (Florcntite, 17l9)> 
one too, which, ngorously eiduding all voloptuoos poetry, 
makes some saenfice of genios to scrupolous morality The 
brothers Araaltei are perrraps the best of the later period Jt 
IB not always easy, at least withont more pains than I havTi 
taken^ to determine the chronology of these poems, which pro 
pnnted m the alphabetical order of the aDthor*8 names. Bat 
a considerable number roust bo later than the middle of tho 
century It cannot be denied that most of these poets cm 
ploy trivial images, and do not much vary their forms of ex ' 
pression They often please, but rarely make an impression 
on the memory Thoy arc generally, I think, harmonious-, " 
and perhaps metrical faults, tliough not uncommon, nro less 
BO than among the Cisalpine Latmista There appears, on 
the whole, an evident decline since the preceding age. 

9^ Tins was tolerably wdl compensated m other parts of 
Euroqo, One of the most celdirnted authors is a 
native of Germany Lotichius, whose poems were. 
first published m 1551, and with ranch amendment 
m 1561 Hiey are written m a stnun of luscious elegance, 
not nsmg far above the customary level of 0 vidian poetry, 
and certainly bot often falling below it. TTie versification is 
remarkably harmonious and flowing, but with a mannerism 
not suffiaontly diversified , the first foot of each versb is 
generally a dactyle, which adds to the grace, but, so con 
tinnally repeated, somewhat impairs the strength liOtichms 
> 18 , howeyer, a very elegant and clolsical versifier j and per 

haps equal .Trvonrta* Qyvnnntlna r^fXilT»inn 
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writer of tlie sixteentli century.’^ One of liis elegies, on tlic 
siege of Magdeburg, gave rise to a strange notion — that be 
predicted, by a sort of divine entliusiasm, the calamities of 
that city in l631. Bayle has spun a long note out of tins 
fancy of some Germans, t But those who take the trouble, 
which these critics seem to' have spared tliemseKcs, of at- 
tending to the poem itself, will perceive that the authoi con- 
cludes it with prognostics of peace instead of capture. It 
was evidently written on the siege of Magdeburg by iMaurice 
in 1550. George Sabinus, son-in-law of Melanchthon, r.inks 
second in leputation to Lotichius among the Latin poets of 
Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especially the former, became 
the more favoured haunts of the Latin muse. A 
Latmpoctrj collcction 111 tlirec volumes by Gruter, under the 
fictitious name of Ranusius Gherus, Dchciai Poeta- 
lum Gallorum, published in lG09, contains the pnncip.d 
writers of the formei country, some entire, some in selection. 
In these volumes there are about 100,000 lines ; in the 
Deliciee Poetaruni Belgarum, a similar publication by Gruter, 
I find about as many , his third collection, Deheue Poetaruni 
Italoium, seems not so long, but I have not seen more than 
one volume. These poets are disposed alphabetically ; few, 
comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to belong to the 
latter half of the century, but very much the larger pro- 
portion of the French and Dutch. A fourth collection, 
Delicne Poetaruni Germanorum, I have never seen. All 
these bear the fictitious name of Gherus. According to a 
list m Baillet, the number of Italian poets selected by Gruter 
IS 203 , of Flench, 108 , of Dutch oi Belgic, 129 , of 
German, 211. 

91'. Among the French poets, Beza, who bears in Gruter’s 
collection the name of Adeodatus Seba, desei ves hiffh 

Characters of , pit 

tQough some oi his early pieces aie rathei 
licentious.t Bellayisalso an amatory poet j in the 

* Baillet calls him the best poet of Knisikc, Utnini Petrus Jjoticliius sccun- 
Germany after Eobanns Hessus. dam obsidioncm iirbis Magdeburgensjs 

■j' Morhof, 1 1 c 19 Bayle, art Lo- prxcdixent, published ns late ns 1703 
tichius, note G This seems to have | Baillet, n 13GG, thinks Beza an c\- 
been agitated after the publication of cellent Latin poet The Jmenilj?\ first 
Bayle, for I find in the catalogue of the appeared m 1548 The later editions 
British Bluseum a disquisition, by one omitted several poems 
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opinion of BaiUet he has not sncceede^ so \roll in Latin as in 
French Tbo poems of Mnret ns are perhaps sopen or Joseph 
Srthger seemed to rao to vmto Latin verse tolerublj w^l, 
but ho 18 not rated highly by Boillet and the authors nbom 
he quotes,* The epigrams of Henry Stephens arc remark 
ably prosaic and heavy Passerat is very elegant , his lines 
breathe a classical spint, and arc full of those fragments of 
antiquity with which Latin poetry ought always to be inlaid, 
but in sense they are rather feeble t Tlie epistles, on the 
contrary, of the Chancellor de LHospitnl, in an easy Homtion 
versification ore more interesting thou snch lusipid effusions, 
whether of flattery or feigned passion, as the majority of 
modern Latinists present. They ore unequal, and fall too 
often into a creeping style but sometimes we find a snmt 
and nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy of his 
name , and though keeping in general to the level of Horatian 
satire he rises at inteiwals to a higher pitch, and wants not 
the skill of descriptive poetry 

95 The best of Latin poets whom France could boast was 
Sammarthauus (Samte Aiarthc), known also but i 

less favourably, in his own language. They are more 
classically elegant than anpr others whi^ met my eye m 
Grater’s collection , and this, I believe, is the general suffrage 
of cnUca t Few didactic poems, probably, are superior to»hi8 
Piedotrophia, on tJie nurture of children , it is not a little 


Jonmeu dM arraix,Q. IsaS, Ob* 
of Soal^tT** poe m colcbntM that im- 
iQorbd Am, wWb, on a rrext firttlrml 
t^oblon, hBTln^ ropcared on the boaom 
of ItarDod, nui doobtlcM benttUbl, 
TotuD^ Udj iladctDobaU* dti Iloebei, 
WM tbe tbanMof an tba wits and acboUn 
^ of tba a^ Soma of th*ir Ubm, aod 
thoae of Jo* 8oa]l|;*r amooff tbe nmober 
Been dcaJan*^ 1>7 tbe ibej take 

Sritfa tb« fitlr poealla, to beat tba introder 
btnwelf In IrDpodtoca. See CEarre* de 
PaaqnW iL SJU 

f Among tba •ptgrvmacif PaaKrat I 
^Ixn fbtmd cn* wbWo Amahbaoa a e ema 


to h*T* iborUntd and ImproTed, rttaiiv, 
' io( tbe ld«a, Ln bia Ikmona lint* cm Aooo 
Laocdlla, I do not knenr' wbttber 


tbla baa b**a ofawrrwL 


Catm fcmoal, Jltxtr* at ■rtew aotOo 
Tftttr «t a« bm ItmlM ova eorw 


VAT. Vr 




FraoellaM alrenk aab* it hm l U i ora, 
BtnaanVlM tado, rnltH at «Dat *[« 
fad ta, Carta, tacn waao trwmltt* toron, 

rmtaraa at mtrOja tet olrrra* Dm. 
Flam b** {alfaMt frataraa toa Dtaoa, 

UajD* balar arta ba fnoqaa, c a n u Aaaar 

llua la TBTj good, axHl Panefat ougbt 
to bar* eredlt for tb* Inrentlon j bnt Um 
otbar ii baitar Tboogh moat know tbe 
lin*« by heart, I win Imaort tbem here — 

Lmlaa Aeoo daxtjo, cBpU aat LaoDlOa ibditro, 
Et BoUa aat fcrtaa , lai. a t » otar^ Daaa. 
BLtadapaer tacoM ^txxl hakaa, csaaaiJa aorarl, 
•a ta cBcoa Aaodt Aa ertt Qla Vaaoa. 

[1 DOW baUare, on tbe antboHty i 
ftirnd, that tbU apigrain, pablbbed. h 
1576, preceded tbatof Paiiacrat. — I8AS.' 

I Bainct, n, IdOl SocD* dad tue 
aenrpla to act Um aboae tbo bayt Italiaxta 
and oeio*w*nt ao lir ai to aay that Ylrgl 
wotdd hare been anrlona of tb* P»Kh> 
tropbla. 
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better, which indeed is no Ingli praise, than tlie Balm of 
Tansillo on the same subject We may pla<c S.immai- 
thanus, theiefoie, at the head of the list, and not fni from 
the bottom of it I should class Bomiefons, oi Bonifonius, a 
French writei of Latin veise m the very worst taste, \\hom 
It would not he worth while to mention, but for a certain 
deo-iee of reputation he has acquiied. He might almost be 
suspected of designing to tuiii into iidicule the efieminacy 
which some Indians had introduced into amoious poetry 
Bonifonius has closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior 
to him in every thing but his faults. The Latinity is full of 
gloss and obvious eriors.t 

96 . The Delicue Poetaium Belgarum appeared to me, on 
lathei a cuisory insjiection, infeiior to the l^rench. 
Bcigic poets outshines Ins successois. Those of the 

younger Dousa, whose piematuie death was lamented by all 
the learned, struck me as next in merit. Dominic Bnudius 
is haimonious and elegant, but with little oiigmahty or vigour. 
These poets are loose and negligent in versification, ending 
too often a pentameter with a polysyllable, and lAith feeble 
effect , they have also little idea of several other common 
lules of Latin composition. 

' 97* The Scots, in consequence of icceiving, veiy fiequently, 

scoufoeu, continental education, cultivated Latin poetry with 
Buchanan ardoul . It was tlic favouritc amusement of Andiew 
JNIelville, who is sometimes a mere scribbler, at others toler- 
- ably classical and spirited. His poem on the Creation, in 
DelicicB Poetarum Scotoium, is veiy respectable. One by 


* The following lines are a specimen 
of the Pmdotrophiai taken much at ran- 
dom — 

Ipsm ctinm Alplnls villosrc In cnutlbiis urstc 
Ipstc etiam tigres, ct qulcquld ubiquo ferarum cst, 
iJcbIta servaudis conccdurvt ubcr*\ nails 
Tu, quani mlt! animo natura benigna creavU, 
Fxuperes fcrltato feras ? ncc to tua tangnnt 
Pignom, ncc quorulos pueriU c gutturc plinctus, 
I^ec]acrimasinlsereria,opcmquo injustu recuses. 
Quart! pnestaro tuum est, et qunj tc pendet ab 
Un& 

Ciijns onus tenerls hrorebit dulcc Inccrtla 
Infellx pucr, ct molll sc ncctorc sternet :* 

Dulcin quls prlini captabit gaudla risrts, 

Fit primas voces et bltcstc murmura llngufc ? 
Tune frucrtda alii potes Ilia rellnquero deraens, 
Tantiquo esse putas torctls servarc piplllaj 
totegrura decus, ct jUvcnIlera in pcctoro florom ^ 
Lib i (Gnrtcr, ill 2G0 ) 


f The following lines nrenot nn unfiir 
specimen of Bonifonius — 

IsjTnplm bclluin njinphn moUIcclli, 

Ctijus In roscls latcut labcUU 
Mca; dcHcIic, mca? salutes, Ac 

m m s m 

SnUetc aureolrc mcT pucUit* 

Crincs aurcoUque crlspuUque, 

Snlvcto ct mihq\os put Urn octlll, 

OcclU improbuU protcr>ullquo , 

Saivcto ct Veneris pares papUlIi 
Papilla? tcrcte^quc turgIdn?quo , 

Sah etc rcmula nurnura Inbclla , 
lota deniquo ranenariUa salve 
♦ * • ♦ 

Nunc to possideo, almn PancbarlUa, 
rurtunlla mca ct columbllllln 

Bonifonius hns been thouglit wortln 
of se\eral editions, and has met with more 
favourable judges thart myself 
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Hercules RoBock, on the mamngo of Anne of Denmark, la 
better, and equal, a few names withdrawn, to any of the con 
tempomneons poetry of France. The Epistolfe Heroidom of 
Alexander Bodiofl are also good. Bat the most distingniahed 
among the Latin poets of Earope m this age was George 
Bachman of whom Joseph Scaliger and Beveral other cntics 
have spoken in such onqo^ified terms, that they seem to place 
him even above the Italians at the b^mmng of the sndteeuth 
centnrj^ • If such were their meaning, I should crave the liberty 
of besitatmg The best poem of Buchanan, in my judgment, 

18 that on the Sphere, tbim which few philosophical subjects 
could afford better opportanities for ornamental digression 
He 18 not, perhaps, in hexameters inferior to Vida, and cer 
taiuly far snpenor to Paleanus In this poem Buchanan 
descants on the absurdity of the Pythagorean system, which 
supposes the motion of the earth ^Slany good passages occur 
in nis elegies, though we may not re^on him eqoal in this 
metre to several of the Italians. His celebrated tron elation 
of the Psalms I must also presume to think over praised t, 
it IS difficult, perhaps, to nnd one, except the 1 37th, with 
which he has taken particular pains, tEat ran be cal 1^ truly 
elegant or classical Latrn poetry Bncbanan is now and then.^ 
incorrect m the quantity of syllables as indeed is common 
with his contemporaries. 

98 England was far from strong, since she is not to clamx 
Bnchanan, in the Latin poetry of this age A poem m ten 

BocliamiuaoinnnthitotB Fwlini, JacetntiM det Gcrxiia, tl ISfiS ^ 

otono jHxt m rtUimaM in Bat n«Ulct end arrcnl otbm exdilde 

Scmllfcnne Prana. nmeb pxtjj of Borfmoan od acooimt of 

Hrnry Btepfataa, mri MahUare, *«a ita raActlnn on pop^^y end 

tiw fliat -wbo plaeod Bnchanan at the Bloont prodoc* ahtrndant tactimoedea to 
head of all tba po< ta of hla aft, and all the erealkDca of Bod)enaD*a aon. Le 
Prance, Ital;^ and Oarraanjr baire ihica C!1(M calla hit tmulatian of th« Pcalma ^ 
•nbacrlbad to tba aama opinion, and «od- Inentnparabla, Bibb Cholare, tlit in 
larrcd that Utl npem him. VHat Ste- and pnihn it mnofa to UmU tr^ Baia. 
pbanontni, IL S5S. I moat coniM that arblrb I am not p rapared to qneatmn. 
Sainta Uartbe Bppw to ma not faofcrior Ha ertota alao all Ida other poatrj aieapt 
to B tirh a nan . The latter b rary xm* hb tra^eifiea and tba poam of tba Spbare. 
yCqaal If wa fWqna nUj meet with ftrw which I bar* ptabod aboro tba So 

™ea of giaal alc^aoco, tbay ara com pen- diScfcnt ara tba hnnwort of eridt* 1 But 
aatad by otben erf g dlffcicnt dcacriptlaQ. ai I hara (aidy maXed tbodo who do not 

f BdlWUrfnJaltlmpowdhlatbattboaa qtilta agraa with tnrad( and by both • 
wbo wbh faif what b aolld at well aa »bat nnmber and icpotallon oujfat to wngfi 
b agrtrablo in pottry can prdar any mora with tba readar h« baa no right to 
oibar I«tlp Toaa of Bwdanan to bu oom^aiB that I mHaatj hb taau. 

L 9 
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books, De Republics Instournnda, ])y Sir Tliom.is Clialonor, 
published in 1579, has not, jierhaps, icceived so inurh attention 
as It deserves, thougli the author is more judicious than 
imaginative, and does not preserve a very good rlijthm. It 
may be comjiared with the Zodiacus Vita* of P.dingenius, 
lather than any otlier Latin poem I recollect, to vhith, how- 
ever, it IS certainly inferior. Sonic lines relating to the Ln- 
ghsh constitution, wdiicli, though the title* leads us to expert 
more, forms only the subject of the last book, the rest r<*lating 
chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of Clialoncr’s 
powders and also display the principles of our government 
as an expeiienced statesman understood them. '^J1ic Anglo- 
rum Pra 3 ha, by Ockland, which w'as directed by an order of 
the Privy Council to he read c\clusi\ely in schools, is an 
hexameter poem, versified from the chronicles, in a tame 
strain, not exceedingly bad, but still farther from good. I 
recollect no othei Latin verse of the (pieeti’s reign w’orthy of 
notice. 


• Kempo trlbus simul ordlnlbus Ju* cssesnerntu 
Conucndl Icccs pntrlo pro moix rctustos 
l»oDgo U6U file doctA tulit, modus Istt rogandl 
^ J^aud 8CCUS ac basis Innc noslnnj »Ic conjti 
tult rem, 

Ut si InconsuUU rclirjiits pars ulH superbo 
Impcrio quicquam stalint scu tollat nd omnes 
Quod spectnt, postb icouo nomine Ire^a v<>cctiir 
Publica res nobis nib ll mnplius ipse Kboro 

*■ *■ * • V « 

PIcbs primum reges statuit, jus hoc quoque 
nostrflm cst 

Cunctorura, ut regi faveant popularla vota , 

(SI quid id cst, quod plcbs rcspondct rite ro- 
gata) 


VAm nrqur ah InTitli poMili t1i urlra mtiltU 
1 xtnrqurrr th oi concordi rmn'Tr 
Quin [wipuliM rrg#*** in putdfea corrn od^quon 
dam 

I gregloi certa tub co KHtJo"e paratU 
Non rrgi t |*opulum, narrqu»' hij iirtlqu*ar 

illr 

• » • • • * 

See cunlcn* nara Jun ferat leucomhutoPA , 
Non priiu ofdlnlbiK rr^mi dr more Yf»catlt 
Lft proctrum popuUqur rAto i ent onlinr tcLi 
Omolburct iKJsituraicIicatconJuucta toUinui 
DlUcp Jnst I 10 
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CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY OF DRASTATIC MTEHATUBE FROM 1550 TO l600 


ItaHen TVagtn^ ntd Ctmur^ ^ Pmstor^ Drawn — Spaxiti DTwma~-~Lape de 
^iFega — Frewd DrawtoStit — EaHjf EmgSd — Second Era/ of 

Maifowxxad hi ConU mv o m riet — Siwktpeare — Ckerectir cf wrocraitf «t 
Piitjfi wnttCH witUn Odl Penai, 


1 Many Italian tragedies are extant, belonging’ to these fifty 
years, though not very generally known, nor can I 
sneak of them except through Gtngn6n6 and ^ 

Walker the latter of whom has given a few extract*. The 
Mananna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, the CEdipus of 
Anguillara, the Merope of Torelh, the Setniranns of Man 
fredi, are necessarily bounded, in the conduct of their fable, 
by what was received as truth But others, as Cinthio had 
done, preferred to invent their story in deviation from the, 
practice of antiquity Die Hadnona of Groto, the Acnpanda ^ 
of Deao da Orto, and the Tomsmond of Tasso are of this 
kind. In all these we find considerable beauties of language, 
a fiond and poetic tone, but declamatory and not well adapted. ^ 
to the rapidity of action, in which we seem to perceive Ihe 
germ-of that change from common speech to recitative which, 
fixing the attention of the hearer on the pereon of the actor 
rather than on his relation to the scene, destroyed^in great 
mensnre the character of dramatic representation *^The 
Italuin tragedies are deeply imbned with horror , hinrder and ‘ 
crueltj' with aU attending arcnmstances of disgust, and every 
poIlatioQ of crime, besides a profuse employment of epectr^ 
agency seem the chief weapons of the poets armoury to 
subdue the spectator Even the gentleness of Tasso could 
-^Yiot resist the contagion m his Tomsmond These tragedies 
8tiU retain the chorus at the termmaaon of javery act. Of 
^the Itahan comedies little can be added to Viiat has bead 
said before, no comic wnter of this penod ]8**comparable"*in^ 

L 3 i 
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reputation to Machiavel, Ariosto, or even Aretin.^ Tliey are 
lather less licentious; and, in fact, the piofligacy of Italian 
noauners began, in consequence, probably, of a better example 
in the prelates of the chuich, to put on some regard for exte- 
1101 decency in the latter part of the ceutuiy. 

*2. These regular plays, though possibly deserving of more 
Pastoral attention than they have obtained, are by no means 
drama. most important portioii of the dramatic hteiatuie 

of Italy in this age. A very different style of composition 
has, through two distinguished poets, contributed to spread 
the fame of Italian poetry, and the language itself, through 
Europe. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuiies were abun- 
dantly productive of pastoral veise, a style pleasing to those 
who are not severe in admitting its conventional fictions. The 
pastoral dialogue had not much difficulty in expanding to the 
pastoral drama In the Sicilian gossips of Tlieocritus, and m 
some other ancient eclogues, new mteilocutors supervene, 
which IS the first geim of a regulai action. Pastorals of this 
kind had been written, and possibly lepiesented, in Spam, 
such as the Mingo Rebulgo, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century.f Gingu6n6 has tiaced the progress of similar repie- 
^seutations, becoming more and more diamatic, in Italy. $ 
But It IS admitted that the honour of giving the first example 
of a tiue pastoial fable to the theatre was due to Agostmo 
_Beccan of Ferrara. This piece, named II Sagrifizio, was 
acted at that court in 1554. Its prioiity in a line which 
was to become famous appears to be its chief merit. In this, 
as in earhei and more simple attempts at pastoial dialogue, 
the chorusses were set to music. § 

3. This pleasing, though rather effeminate, species of 
Amintaof poctry was cairied, more than twenty years aftei- 
, tmso wai ds, one or two unimportant imitations of Beccari 
having intervened, to a point of excellence, which perhaps it 
has never sui passed, m the Aminta of Tasso. Its admirable 
author was then living at the court of Feriara, yielding up 
his heait to those seductive illusions of finding happiness m 
the favour of the gi eat, and even in ambitious and ill-assorted 
love, which his sounder judgment aheady saw thiough, the 

* Gingu6n6, Vol \i 

f Bouterwek’s Spanish Literature, i 129 


if VI S27 et post 
§ Id n 332 
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Aminta b^nng witneM to both states of mind In the cha 
ractcr of Tirsi he has drawn himself, and seem* once (though^ 
with the proud consciousness of gemua) to hint at that 
eccentnc melancholy, which soon increased so fatnlly for his 
peace. 

Nt gU cow wrhw degna dl il», 

Se tw COM CkoM degiM «S rin. 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is alike, 
nor IS trie satyr less elegant or recondite than the learned 
shepherds. It is in general too diffuse and flond, too imi 
form and elaborate, for passion , especially if considered dra 
maticnlly, m reference to the story and the speakers But it 
18 to be read os what it is, a b^utifol poem , the delicacy 
and gracefulness of many passages rendenng them exponents 
of the bearer’s or reader’s feelings, thou^ they Tuey not 
convey much sympathy with the proper subject. The death 
of Aminta, however, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads to a 
truly pathetic scene. It is to be observed that Tasso was 
more formed by classical poetry, and more frequently an imi 
tator of It, than any earher Italian The beauties of the 
Aminta are in great measure doe toTheocntus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Anacreon, and Moschns. 

4 > The succeta of Tasso’s Aminta produced the Pastor"' 
Fido of Guanui, himself long in the service of the 
duke of Ferraro, where he had become acqoaiuted 
with Tasso , though in consequence of some diasatiafaction at 
that court, he sought the patronage of the duke of Savoy 
The Pastor Tido was first represented at Tonn in 1585, but 
seems not to have been pnnted for some years qfterwards 
Jl was received with general applause , but the obvious re- 
semblance to Tasso B pastoral drama could not fail to eiate a 
contention between their respective advocates, which long 
Burvived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it has been 
Bold on reading the Pastor Pido, was content to observe 
that, if his nval had not read the Ammta, he would notfhavd 
excelled it. If his modes^ induced him to say no mpre than 
this, very few would be induced to duyute hia claim , jtbe 
characterB the sentiments are evidently imitated , and in one 
celebrated instance a whole chorns is parodied with the pre- 
L 4 
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servation of every ihyme.'**= But it is far more questionable 
whether the palm of superior merit, independent of originality, 
•should be awarded to the latei poet Moie elegance and 
purity of taste belong to the Aminta, more animation and 
variety to the Pastor Fido. The advantage in point of mo- 
rality, which some have ascnbed to Tasso, is not very 
perceptible , Guanm may transgress rather more in some 
passages, but the tone of the Aminta, in strange ojiposition 
to the puie and pious life of its author, breathes nothing but 
the avowed laxity of an Italian couit Tlie Pastor Fido may 
may be considered, in a much greater degree than the Aminta, 
a piototype of the Italian opera, not that it was spoken in 
recitative , but the short and rapid expiessioiis of passion, the 
broken dialogue, the frequent changes of jieisonages and in- 
cidents, keep the effect of representation and of musical 
accompaniment continually before the reader’s imagination. 
Any one who glances over a few scenes of the Pastoi Fido 
will, I think, perceive that it is the ver}’’ style which 
Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of musical expression, 
have rendered familial to our ears. 

5. The great invention, which though chiefly connected 

with the history of music and of society, was by no 

lUllan opera, i ^ n i 

means without intiuence upon Jiteiature, the nielo- 
drame, usually called the Italian opeia, belongs to the very 
last years of this century Italy, long conspicuous for such 
musical science and skill as the middle ages possessed, had 
fallen, m the first part of the sixteenth century, very shoit of 
some other countries, and especially of the Netherlands, fi om 
which the courts of Europe, and even of the Italian princes, 
borrowed their performers and their instructors. But a 
-revolution iij' church music, which had become particularly 
diy and pedantic, was brought about by the genius of 
Palestrina about 1560 , and the art, in all its departments, 
was cultivated with an increased zeal for all the rest of the 
century.f In the splendour that enviioned the houses of 

^ This IS that beginning, O bella etA come so pedantic and technical that the 
deir oro council of Trent had some doubts whe- 

f Ranke, with the musical sentiment ther it should be retained Pius IV 
of a German, nsenbes a wonderful in- appointed a commission to examine this 
Huenee m the revival of religion after the question, who could arrive at no deci- , 
middle of the century to the compositions sion The artists ‘?aid it was impossible ^ 
of OPalestnna Church music had be- to achieve what the church required, a 
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Media nnd Uste, lu the pageants they Io\ cd to cxliilnt, niu&ic, ^ 
earned to a higher perfection by foreign artists, and hy tho 
natives who camo forward tq emnlnto them, beenmo of in 
dispensable importance , it had already been adapted to 
dramatic representation in cbomsses , intcrlndes and pieces 
written for scenic display wore now gi\xn with a pcrpctoal 
occompamment, partly to the songs, parti} to the dance nnd 
pantomime whicn intervened between them * rinoll}, 
Ottavio Hinncani, a poet of considerable genius, Imt who is 
said to have known little of musical saence, by meditating 
on wrhat is found in nnaent writers on the accompaniment to 
thar dramatic dialogue, struck ont tlio idea of rcatativc 
This be first tried in tho pastoral of Dafnc, represented 
pnvntcl} in 159 !• » nnd its success led him to the composition 
of what he entitled a tragedy for music, on the story of 
Enrydice Tins wtvs represented at tho festwnl on tho 

ninmage of Mnrj of Mcdias in IGOO “ The most astonish 
ing effects,” says Gingncnf, * that tho thcatncnl music of 
the greatest masters bas produced in the perfection of tho 
sacncc, are not compamblc to those of tins representatiort 
which exhibited to Ibdy tho creation of a new art * t It is, 
however a different question whether this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of mnsic, and consequentU of its 
popolanty, has been fav ournblo to the development of poetical 
gcnins in this species of composition , nnd in geneml it injt}"^ 
be said that, if music has on some occasions, been a serv ice 
able linudmaid, nnd even a jndiaous monitress, to poetry, ghe 
has been apt to prove but n tymnnicnl mistress In tho intlo- 
dmrne^ CoimuuuL wdl beeiwm b>y: vassal 

Iras been ruled with a despotic sway 

6 The struggle that seemed arduous in tho earlier part of 
this century between the classical nnd national schools mumi 

of dramatic poetry in Spam proved of no long dura- 
tion TTie latter became soon dcasivoly superior , ^ 

coinddettc* of tiiMUstktu b«tvc«c tbe a pruportioo of tba I 

wwd» and tba inttdio. Paleatrioa ap- appnbrad, ware OtmatM, espeolalljr bi 
peuad at tbH tlma, and raenpoatd theatrical rnoslc. 
maM of Hartalloi, wbkb aettkd tba dl»< toL tI, ha* traced tho 

pete for erat. Olbar worlu by hinmlf hlrtoryofthtmcladTanMwItbmticfapaliM. 
awl hb di^pka fcllowad, which efcnrated f I <74 Cocidaid, VU. 31 tpeaka 
-vMcred laaiic to tba 1 I^bot hnportaaca bl^yof tba poatkal aUlltka of Rtntre 
among the acenaorlo of roU^fton wor rfnl Sea alw Gallond, Storla dd pnm 
•bill. IMa Fapate, ToiLp.4t>8 Dut Uooito, 547 ~ 
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servation of every ibyine.*^ But it is far more questionable 
wbetber the palm ofsupeiioi merit, mdepentlent of oiigmabty, 
should be awarded to the latei poet. Moie elegance and 
purity of taste belong to tbe Aminta, more animation and 
variety to tbe Pastoi Fido. Tbe advantage in point of mo- 
rality, wbicb some have asciibed to Tasso, is not very 
pel ceptible , Guarini may transgress ratbcr more in some 
passages, but tbe tone of tbe Aminta, in strange opposition 
to the puie and pious life of its autboi, breathes nothing but 
tbe avowed laxity of an Italian couit. The Pastoi Fido may 
maybe consideied, in a much gi enter degree than the Aminta, 
a piotot 3 ^pe of tbe Italian opeia, not that it was spoken in 
recitative , but tbe short and rapid expressions of passion, tbe 
broken dialogue, tbe frequent changes of jieisonages and in- 
cidents, keep tbe effect of repi esentation and of mnsic-nl 
accompaniment continually before the leader’s imagination. 
Any one who glances over a few scenes of tbe Ptistoi Fido 
will, I think, perceive that it is tbe very st}de nbicb 
Metastasio, and inferior coadjutors of musKxd expression, 
have rendered famibai to our ears. 

5 The great invention, which though chiefly connected 

with the history of music and of society, was by no 

Italian opera. i ^ n ^ ^ i i 

means wthout influence upon hteiaturc, the melo- 
drame, usually called the Italian opera, belongs to tlie \ery 
lastyeais of this century Italj’’, long conspicuous for such 
musical science and skill as tbe middle ages possessed, bad 
fallen, in the first part of the sixteenth centurj', very shoit of 
some other countiies, and especially off<be Netherlands, fioni 
which tbe courts of Europe, and even of tbe Italian princes, 
boi rowed their perfoimers and their instructors. But a 
'revolution in church music, which had become particular!}' 
diy and pedantic, was brought about by the genius ot 
Palestrina about 1560 , and the art, in all its departments, 
was cultivated with an increased zeal foi all the rest of the 
century.f In the splendour that enviioned the houses of 

* This IS that beginning, O bella ct^ come so pedantic and technical that the 
dcir oro council of Trent had some doubts nhe- 

f Ranhe, with the musical sentiment thcr it should he retained Pius IV 
of German, asenbes a wonderful in- appointed a commission to examine this 
'flu*Pnce in the rcMval of religion after the question, who could arruc at no dcci- 
rniddle of tlie century to the compositions sion The artists sud it nas impossible * 
of Palestnna Church music had be- toacliic\e nhat the church required, a 
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Media anci Eato, in the paints tliey lo^cd to cxliibit, raniic, 
earned to a higher perfection by foreign artists, and by tho 
natives who catno mrward to emulate tliom, became of in 
dispensable importance , it had alrcadj been adapted to 
dramatic representation m chorusscs , interludes and pie^ 
wntten for scenic display were now given mth a perpetual 
accompaniment, partly to tlio songs, partlj to tho dance and 
pantomime which intervened beUveen them • rinallj, 
Ottavio Rtnuccmi, a poet of considerable genius, "but who is 
said to have known little of musical sacnce, by meditating 
on what is found in anaent ivntcrs on tho accompaniment to 
thar dramatic dialogue, struck out the idea of recitntuc 
This he first tned in tlic pastoral of Dafnc, represented 
pnvTitely in 159’!- , and its success led him to tho composition 
of what he entitled a tragedy for music, on the story of 
Eurydice Tins was represented at tho festival on the 
raomage of Mary of Mcdias in IGOO “ Tlie most astonish 
ing effects,” Btiys Gingufn6, “ that tho thcatncnl music of 
the greatest masters Iras produced, in tho perfection of tho 
saence, arc not compamblc to tlioso of this representation, 
which exhibited to Italy tho creation of a new nrt.*’t It is, 
however, a different question whether this immense enhance* 
ment of the powers of music and consequently of its 
populonty, lias been favourable to tlie dctclopment of poetical 
genius in this species of composition , nnd in general it inaj 
bo said that, if music has on some occasions, been a service 
able Imndmaid, and even a jndiaous monitress, to poetrj, she 
has been apt to prove bnt a tyrannical mistress. In the niclo- 
drame, Comraoi well observesv poetry became bee vowed awd 
has been ruled mth a despotic s\my * 

G The Btmgglo that seemed arduous in tho earlier port of 
this centnry between tho classical and national schools yj, 
of dramatic poetry in Spam pro\cd of no long dura- 
tion The latter became soon dcasively superior , ’• 


eolodikac* of rtprauoo b t twc«n Um 
and tbo mtulc. Paiwtrtoa ap- 
paaiad at thh lltne cod tuunaiwd tha 
tmm of Mamllot, whbb aettled tho dli- 
pnta for rrrr Other voflu bj blmixlf 
■hd hl» dWplea £bll0»td, wluafe danted 
ja^rtd ibimIo to tb# hlghaat bsEtportaoca 
amoog tha ae ce iaorlei cf rcDfiooj wor 
ahjlt Dio Fapft^ toL L p. ■toe B t 


a lar^a proportion of the performen. I 
apprdMnd, warn Oermana, eapackJly In 
theatrical nnntc. t 

Olim^oA, toL ri, hca traced the 
hlctonr oftba malodnuTM wit b ID neb pafaia. 

f 1 •47'4. Coralaol, ViL 31 cpcnlt 
bl^jr of the poetical ablThlea of Rlnoc 
einL jSea alao Gallaul, Storlc del Oran 
Doeato, r 5t7 
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and before the end of the present period, that kingdom was 
in possession of a peculiar and extensive literature, which has 
attracted the notice of Euiope, and has enriched both the 
French theatre and our own. The spirit of the Spanish 
diama is far different from that which animated the Italian 
writers , there is not much of Machiavel in then comedy, 
and still less of Cinthio in their tragedy. They abandoned 
the Greek chorus, which still fettered their contempoiaiies, 
and even the division into five acts, which later poets, in 
other countries, have not ventuied to renounce. They gave 
more complication to the fable, sought more unexpected 
changes of circumstance," were not solicitous in tiagedy to 
avoid colloquial language or familiar incidents, showed a 
preference to the tiagi-comic intei mixture of light with 
serious matter, and cultivated grace in poetical diction moie 
than vigour. The religious mysteries, once common in 
othei paits of Europe, were devoutly kept up in Spam ; and 
under the name of Autos Sacramentales, make no incon- 
siderable portion of the writings of their chief dramatists * 

7. Andres, favourable as he is to his country, is far fiom 
enthusiastic m his praises of the Spanish theatre. Its ex- 
uberance has been its rum; no one, he justly remarks, can 
read some thousand plays m the hope of finding a few that 
are tolerable Andres, however, is not exempt from a stiong 
prejudice m favour of the French stage. He admits the ease 
and harmony of the Spanish versification, the purity of the 
style, the abundance of the thoughts, and the ingenious com- 
plexity of the incidents. This is peculiarly the merit of the 
Spanish comedy, as its great defect, in Ins opinion, is the 
want of truth and delicacy in the delineation of the passions, 
and of power to produce a vmd impression on the readei. 
The best woik, he concludes lather singulaily, of the comic 
poets of Spam has been the French theatre.t 

8 The most renowned of these is Lope de Vega, so many 
LopB de of whose dramas appeared within the present century, 

that although, like Shakspeare, he is equally to be 
claimed by the next, we may place his name, once for all, m 
this peiiod Lope de Vega is called by Cervantes a piodigy 
of natuie , and such he may justly be reckoned ; not that we , 

• Bouterwek. f Vol v p 138 
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can tticnbc to him a sahhmo ccnias, or a mind abounding 
with 6ne oncinal thought, but ms fcrtihtj of invcn 
tion and rmaincas of N^mifpng arc Itc} ond compc 
tition It was paid foohslil), if meant ns praise of 
Sbakspcarc, and wo maj be sure untruly, tbnt lie ne\ cr blotteil 
a line This maj almost bo presumed of Vega. “Ho rc 
quired,” sa^ Bouterwek, *' no mote than four*nnd taenly 
Iioors to wnlc a vorsified drama of three acts m redondillns 
interspersed uith Bonnets, tercels, and ocln\es, and from be 
pnniDg to end nbonnding iii inlngnes, pro<hpirs, or intert'st 
ing situations. Tins astonishing faCTlity cnnhlcd him to Kupjil^ 
the Sj^ish ihentro with upwards of ‘-JOOO onpnal dramas 
of which not more than 300 ha\*c been prcscncil by pnnting 
In geticml the thentneal manager camt^ away wlint he wrr*lQ 
before he Imd c\cn time to rrnsc it , and iiiimtHlmlel) a frc^li 
applicant would amro to prLvail on Inin to cominencc n new 
piece, lie sometimes wrote a plnj iii thu short Rpneo of three 
or four hours,” ** AntJimclical calculations lm\c Ikh,*!! 
employed in order to am\e at a just cslimatt of L<i|k dc 
Vega s fnahty m poetic comjioMlioii According to his 
own testimon}, lie wrott on an nvtmge file sheets a dn\ , it 
Ims therefore been computed that the number of filicets wlitdi 
he composetl dunng Iiis life must Iia\L amounted to 133,Q*Z5 ; 
and tlmt allowing for the deduction of a small portion of 
prose Lopo dcVcgamustho\e wntten upwards of 1,300 OOO 
\*erse8 Nature would liave o\cntcpj>c<l her bounds and Im\e 
jiroduccd the miraculous, Imd Lope no Vt^gn, along with tins 
mpidit} of invention and composition, attained perfection m 
any dg^mtiit of htemturc ” • 

^ 9 Tins peculiar gift of rapid composition will nppeor more 
extraordinary wlicn wc attend to tlio nature of lope's 
vcnnficatton, ver) unlike tlie irregular Iiiiom of our 
old drama, which it is not perliajis difTicult for one well jirnc 
used to wTito or utter extemporaneously Tlio most sin 
gular circuiustance attending his v'cim,’ sajn Lonl llolliiiid 
** IS the fre<iaency and difficult) of the tasks which ho imposes 

P 3Cl SC3, Vooulran, axtd be nmtintml lAmnrid to writs fi»T 

friend, Mjf, ibtt b* wrote JBOO pUjw tb« Tbo** ihti terrain mad bm m 

^SOOaotM. Jn po«n of bb owm, been coJkrttd fa tweiUr It» TtJuroM 
wrUtca fa ICOP, bt tUfaw SSS on About SOa 
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on bimself At every step we meet \vith acrostics, echoes, 
and compositions of that perverted and laborious kind, from 
attempting which anothei author would be deteired by the 
tiouble of the undertaking, if not by the little real merit 
attending the achievement. Tliey require no genius, but they 
exact much time ; which one should think that such a vo- 
luminous poet could little afiPord to waste. But Lope made 
a parade of his power over the vocabulary ; he was not con- 
tented with displaying the vaiious order in which he could 
dispose the syllables and marshal the rhymes of his language; 
but he also prided himself upon the celerity with which he 
brought them to go through the most whimsical but the most 
difficult evolutions. He seems to have been partial to diffi- 
culties for the gi atification of surmounting them.” This 
- trifling ambition is usual among second-rate poets, especially 
in a degraded state of public taste , but it maybe questionable 
whether Lope de Vega ever performed feats of skill more 
surprising in this way than some of the Italian impi ovvisatori^ 
who have been said to carry on at the same time three inde- 
pendent sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, a 
line of each in separate succession. There is reason to be- 
lieve, that their extemporaneous poetiy is as good as any 
thing in Lope de Vega 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, uot limited, 
hispopu- among the people itself, to his own age, bespeaks 
urity, some attention from criticism “ The Spaniaids 
who affect fine taste in modern times,” says Schlegel, “speak 
"with indifference of their old national poets , but the people 
retain a lively attachment to them, and their productions are 
received on the stage, at Madrid, or at Mexico, with passionate 
enthusiasm.” It is true that foreign critics have not in gene- 
ral pronounced a very favourable judgment of Lope de Vega. 
But a writer of such prodigious fecundity is ill appreciated by 
single plays , the whole charactei of his composition mani- 
fests that he wrote for the stage, and for the stage of his own 
country, rather than for the closet of a foieignei. His wiit- 
ings are divided into spiritual plays, heioic and historical 
' comedies, most of them taken fiom the annals and tiaditions 
of Spam, and, lastly, comedies of real life, or, as they were 
* called, “ of the cloak and sword” (capa y espada), a name 
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answering to tlie C07rwprfiai(>^o of tb6 Roman stage Tbtee 
have been somewhat better Mown than tlie rest, and have, 
m several instances, found their way to oar own theatre, by 
suggesting plots and incidents to onr older mnters. The hi^ 
tonan of Spanish literature, to whom I am so ranch indcdited, 
has given a ebameter of these comedies, m which the English 
reader will perhaps recognise ranch that might be said also 
of Beaumont and Fletcher 

11 ** Lope de comedies de Capa y^pada, or 

those which may properly be denominated his dramas ^ 

of intngne, though wanting ra the delineaUcm of chn 
racter, are romandc pictures of manners, drawn from real life 
They present, in their peculiar style, no lees interest witli 
reep^ to situations than his heroic comedies, and tho sahio 
irregnlonty m the composition of the scenes* The language 
too is alternately elegant and vnlgar, sometimes highly poetic, 
and sometimes, though versified, reduced to tho level of the 
dullest prose. Lope ^ Vega seems scarcely to have bestowed 
a thought on maratamin^ probability in the succession of tho 
difierent scenes , ingenious complication is with him the 
essential point in the interest of his sitnabons. Intrigues are 
twisted and entwined together, until the poet, in order to 
bring his piece to a conclusion, without ceremony cuts the 
knots he cannot untie, and then he nsonlly brings os many 
couples together as he can by any possible contnvance match 
He has scattered through his pieces occasional reflections and 
numms of prudence , but any ^fennme morah^ which might, 
be conveyed through the stage is wonting for its introduction 
'wndih hiave ^ocen inconsiSterit widn inac poetic 'ireehom on 
which the dramatic interest of the Spanish comedy is foonded 
Hie aim was to paint what he observed, not what heTvould 
have approved, m the manners of the fashionable world of 
his age , but he leaves it to the spectator to draw his own 
inferences.*** 

12 An analysis of one of these comedies from real hfd is 
given by Boutenvek and another by Lord Holland ^ 
The very few that I have rend appear lively and 
divermfi^ not nnpl easing in the perusal butenating t-* 
li^6 interest, and rapidly forgotten Among the heroic pieces 
* BooUrrt'k; 375. 
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of Lope de Vega a higli place appears due to tlic Estiella d(‘ 
Sevilla, published with alterations by Tiupieio, under the 
name of Don Sancho Oitiz.* It resembles the Cid in its 
subject. The king, Sancho the Brave, having fallen in love 
with Estrella, sistei of Don Bustos Tabera, and being foiled 
by her virtuet, and by the vigilance of her brother, who had 
ill awn his sword upon him, ns in disguise he was attempting 
to penetrate into her apai tment, resolves to have him murdered, 
and peisuades Don Sancho Ortiz, a soldier full of courage 
and loyalty, by describing the attempt made on his jierson, to 
undertake the death of one whose name is contained in a 
paper he gives him. Sancho is the accepted lover of Estrella, 
and IS on that day to espouse her Muth her hrothcT’s consent. 
He reads the paper, and after a conflict nhicli is meant to be 
pathetic, but in oui eyes is merely ridiculous, determines, as 
might be supposed, to keej) Ins word to his sovereign. The 
shoitest course is to contrive a quairel with Bustos, which 
produces a duel, wherein the lattei is killed. Tlic second act 
commences with a pleasing scene of Estiella’s innocent delight 
in hei piospect of happiness , but the body of her brother is 
now brought in, and the muideiei, who had made no attempt 
to conceal himself, soon appeals in custody. His examin- 
ation, before the judges, who cndeavoui in vain to extort 
one woid from him in his defence, occupies pait of the third 
act. The king, anxious to save his life, but still more so to 
screen his own honoui , requires only a pretext to pai don the 
offence But the noble Castilian disdains to save himself by 
falsehood, and merely repeats that he had not slam his fiieiid 
without cause, and that the action was atrocious but not 
ciimmal. 

Dice que fne ntrocidnd, 

Pero que no dclito 

13 In this embaiiassment Estrella appeals, demanding, 
not the execution of justice on her brothel’s murderer, but that 


* In Lord Holland’s Life of Lope de 
Vega, a more complete analysis than 
what I have offered is taken from the 
original pla} I have followed the 
nfaccxmeiito of Tnquoro, 'which is sub- 
stantially the same 

+ Lope de Vega has borrowed for 


Estrella the well-known answer of a lad\ 
to a king of France, told with several 
%anations of names, and possibl} true of 
none 

Sov (she snys) 

Para-esposa vucstra poco 
Pam daraa vucstra mucho 
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Le shonld be delivered op to lier The king, with his osoal 
feebleness, consente to this request, observing that he kdows 
by experience it la no new thing for her to bo cruel Sbo it, 
however, no sooner departed with the royal order, than the 
wretched pnneo repent and determines to release Sancho, 
making compensation to Estrella by marrying her to n nco- 
horabre of (Jastile. The lady meantime readies the prison,, 
and in an interview with her unfortunate lover, offers hira hia 
liberty, which by the king’s concession is in her power Ho"' 
18 not to be outdone m generous sentiments, and steadily 
dedarea hia resolution to be executed. In the fifth act thip 
heroic emulation is reported by one who had overbenrd it fo 
the king All the people of this aty he replies, are heroes, 
and outstrip nature herself by the greatness of thbir Souls* 
The judges now enter, and with sorrow report their sentence 
that Sancho must suffer death But the king is at length 
roused, and pubhdy acknowledges that the death of Bustos 
bad b<*a perpetrated by bis command- The president of the 
tribunal remarks that, as the king had given the order, there 
most doubtless have been good cause- Nothing seems to 
remain bnt the union of the lovers- Hero, however the high 
Gaatihan pnnaple once more displays itsdf Estrella refuses 
to be umted to one she tenderly loves, but who has brought 
such a calamity into her family, and Sancho himself, willingly 
rdeasiug her engngement, admits that their mamage under 
such circumstances would be a perpetual torment. The lady 
therefore chooses what is always at hand in Catholic fiction 
the dignified retirement of a nnnnery, and the lover departs to 

14 Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of this 
piece, which neither our own state of manners nor the laws 
of any sound cntiasm can tolerate, it is very conceivable 
that to the factitious taste of a Spanish audience in the age 
of Lope da Vega it would have appeared excellent. ILo 
character of Estrella is truly noble, and much supenor m 
interest to that of Chim^ne Her resentment is inbro 
genuine, and free from that hypocrisy which at least m my 
judgment, renders the other almost odious and contemptible 
Instead of implonng the condemuation of him She loves, it 
IS 03 her own prisoner that she demands Seucho Ortut, nnd 
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this for the geneious purpose of setting him atliliert). I^iit 
the gieat superiority of tlie Spanish ])lay is at the close. 
Chi men e accepts the liaml stained Mith her fatlier’s Idood, 
while Estiella sacrihees her own ^vlshes to a sentiment nhich 
the manners of Spain, and, we may add, the laws of natural 
decency lequiicd. 

15. The spiritual plays of Lope dr Vega ahoiind with as 

instpirituai nieongruons and absurd cireiiinstnnees ns the 

phys mysteries of our forefathers. The Inquisition was 
politic enough to toleiato, though probably tin* sternness of 
Castilian orthodoxy could not apjirove, these strane’e repre- 
sentations, wdiich, aftci all, had the advantage of IceepiiiR’ the 
people ill mind of the devil, and of the eflicac) of liol) w'ater 
in chasing linn away. But the legiilar theatre, aicorditiR' to 
Lord Holland, has alwajs been forbidden in Spain b) the 
church, noi do the kings frequent it. 

16. Tw^o tragedies by Berniude/, both on the story of 

xumnncbof dc Castro, aro w rittoii on the .incient model, 
Cervantes cliorus, uiid mucli simplicit} of fabl(‘. Tliey 

are, it is said, in a few scenes impressnc and jiathetie, but 
interrupted by passages of flat and tedious monotoii).* Cer- 
vantes was the author of manj’- dramatic pieces, some of 
w'hich are so iiidififerent as to have been taken for intentional 
satires upon the bad taste of his times, so much of it do they 
display. One or two, how-^ever, of his comedies have ob- 
tained some praise fioni Schlegel and Bouterwek. But his 
tragedy of Numaiicia stands apart from his other dramas, 
and, as I conceive, fiom any thing on the Spanish stage. It 
is probably one of his earlier w'orks, but was ]nibhslied foi 
^the first time in lySd. It is a drama of extraordinary power, 
and may justify the opinion of Bouterw'ek, that, in difreient 
circumstances, the autlioi of Don Quixote might have been 
the JEschylus of Spain. If teiror and pity are the inspinng 
powers of tragedy, few have been for the time nioie under 

'their influence than Cervantes in his Numancia. The story 
of that devoted city, its long resistance to Rome, its exploits 
of victorious heioism, that foiled repeatedly the consulai 
legions, are known to every one. Cervantes* has opened his 
tiagedy at the moment when Scipio iEinihanus, enclosing 

* Boutcruelv, 29 G 
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the aty wit£ a broad trench, detennmeS to sccnre jL t^oc- 
boti by famine. TTie mege lasted five months, when^the 
Namantines eihaoeted by hangier, bnt resolute never to yield, 
setting fire to a pile of their household goods, after slaying 
their women and children, cast themselves into the flame. 
Every circnm stance that can enhance horror, the complaints 
of famished children, the desperation of mothers, the Binifltar 
omens of rqected sacrifice, the appalling incantations that 
re-ammate a recent corpse to di^ose the secrets of its^ 
prison bouse, are nccum mated with progressive force in this 
tremendous drama. The love-scenes of Morando and Lira,*t 
two young persons whose mamage had been frustrated by ^ 
tbe public calamity, though some incline to censnre them, 
contain nothing beyond poetical truth, and add, in mj opinion, , 
to Its pathos, while they somewhat relieve its seVehty ^ 

17 Few, probably, would desire to read the Nnmnnaaji'- 
second time But it ought to be remembered that the his- 
toncai truth of this tragedy though, as in the Ugohno of 
Dante, it augments the painfolness of the impression, is the 
legitimate apology of the author Scenes of ngtfny afid 
images of nnspem^Ie sorrow, when idly accnmblated hv on'* 


images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accnmblated hy on"* 
mventor at his ease as m many of our own olde^'Vngedies, 
and in much of modem fiction, give offence to a reader of 
jnst taste, from their needlessly trespassing npon his aeoffP 
bihty But m that which excites an abhorrence of^^i^^ty^ 
and oppression, or whidi, as the Nnmancia, commemofatM 
ancestral fortitude, there is a moral power, for the sake of 
which the sufferings of sympathy most not be flinched from 
18 The Nnmancia is divided into four jomadas or nets, 
each contaming changes of scene, ns on onr own stage. 
The metre, by a most extraordinary choice, is the regular ' 
octave stanza, fll-adapted as that is to the drama, intermixed- 
with the favounte redondilla. The diction thoagh'somo- 
tnnes what would seem tame and diffuse to ns, who arb 
accustomed to a bolder and more figurative strain ra tr^edy 
than tbe southera nabons require, rises often with the sn^^**..- 
to nervous and impressive poetry There are, however 4 i 
few sacrifices to the times. In a finely imagined prosd-^ 
popaia, where Spam crowned with^ towers, appears dp 
scene to ask tbe Dnero what^hdpe^th^re oonJd be for Nn 
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mancia, the river-god, rising witli liis tributary streams 
aiound him, after bidding her despair of tlie city, goes into 
a tedious consolation, in which the triumphs of Charles and 
Philip are specifically, and with as much tameness as adula- 
tion, brought forward as her futuie lecoinpcnse. A much 
woise passage occurs m the fouith act, where Lira, liei 
hi other lying dead of famine, and lier lover of his wounds 
befoie her, implores death from a soldier wlio passes ovei 
the stage. He replies that some other hand must perfoim 
that office ; he was born only to adore lier * Tins frigid 
and absurd line, in such a play by such a poet, is an almost 
incredible proof of the mischief which the Proven 9 al writers, 
mth their hypeibolical gallantry, liad done to Euiopean 
poetr 3 ^ But it is just to observe that this is the onl)^ faulty 
passage, and that the language of the two lovers is simple, 
tender, and pathetic. The material accompaniments of re- 
presentation on the Spanish theatie seem to have been full ns 
defective as on our own. The Numancia is printed mth 
stage directions, almost sufficient to provoke a smile in the 
'midst of Its witheiing hoirors. 

19 . The mysteiies winch had delighted the Paiisians foi 
French ^ ccutuiy and a half were suddenly forbidden by 
j^eiil’ pailiameut as indecent and profane in 1548. 

Foul years only elapsed before they were replaced, 
though not on the same stage, by a different style of repiesent- 
atiOn. Whatever obscuie attempts at a regular dramatic com- 
position may have been traced in France at an earlier period, 
Jodelle was acknowledged by his contemporaries to be the true 
father of their theatie. His tragedy of Cleopatre, and his 
comedy of La Rencontie, were both repiesented for the first 
time before Henry H. in 1552. Another comedy, Eugene, and 
a tragedy on the story of Dido, were published about the same 
time. Pasquiei, who tells us tins, was himself a witness of 
the representation of the two foimer.f The Cleopatie, ac- 


* Otra mano, otro hierro ha da ncabaros, 

Que yo Folo nacih por adoraros 

f V Cette com^die, et la Cleopatre furent 
reprdsentees devant le roi Henri h Pans 
en I’Hostel de Rheims, avec un grand ap- 
plaudissement de toute la compagnie et 
depuiS encore au college de Boncourt, oii 


toutes les fcnestresestoicnt tapiss^cs d’unc 
infinite de pcrsonnnges d’honneur, ct la 
cour 61 pleinc d*escohers <juc les portes 
du college en regorgcoient Jc le dis 
comme celuj qui y estois present, a\ec 
le grand Tornebus en line mesme cham- 
bre. Et les cntrepnrlcurs estoicnt tons 
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oor^mg to FonteneJle, la very simple, widirftft action or '' 
stage ^ect, foil of long 9^>eedbei!, and with a chorus at the end 
of every act* The st^e is often low and Indicrons, which did 
not prevent this tragedy, the first frnits of a theatre which 
was to prodace Racrae, from being received with vast ap- 
plause There is, in reality, amidst these raptures 'that 
qaently attend an infant hterature, something of an undefined 
presage of the fntnre, which shonld hrader ns from thmkmg 
them qmte ndicnlons* The comedy of Eqgene is m verse, 
and, in the jadgment of Fontenelle, mtich sopenor to the 
tragedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a dialogue better 
conceived, and some traits of humour and nature- This play, 
however, is very immoral and licentions , and it may be re 
marked that some of its satire falls on the vices of the clergy * 

20 The Agamemnon of Tontam, pobbahed in 1557, 
taken from Seneca, and several other pieces about ^ -< 

the same time, or soon afterwards, seem also to be^ 
transladons t The Jnlea Cesar of Grevin was represented 
in 1560 t It contains a few lines that La Harpe has ei^ 
tracted as not without animation But the first trbg^an 
that deserves much notice after Jodelle was Robert Gamier 


whose eight tragedies were collectively pnnted m 1580 
They are chiefly taken from mythology or anaent history, 
and nre evidently framed according to a standard of taste 
which has ever since prevailed on the Frenidi stage. ^.But 
they retain some chara^nstics of the classical drama which 
were soon afterwards laid aside , the chorus is heard between 
every act, and a great portion of the events is related by'^ 
messengers- Gamier makes httle rheng e ul tha stones hn 


hffxuDM de nom. Car mlm* Haiij Del- TtUAtres da Fraace. Saard,^IAm^ 
laao rt Jaas de U Panua Jotioiant Im da liltintccrtv tqL It p. >Tba last 
pnxiclpaax roolletiL Soard tall* m that w rila c hi what he ealla Ccop-d* (El aar 
wbola troop of paHonDcra, tha Coo- rHIdoba da TAociai Tb^Atra Frai) 9 ala 
frAfaa de la Paialoc, w h oaa mjatailaa had (In tha —ma TolomeX an 

Iwan intwdletad, aniled tbamaelTca of an anroiing and hutroedn ikat£ t/ tha 
tnelaalTt mlrflege (Tastad t thani by French drama down to (Zhroame. - 

Chailaa VL in 1400 , to piarant tha ra- FontaMllev p. 61 • 

pr eaarUirion of the Cloofwtn by pnhlio + Baaochaispa. Sowtd. ^ } 

•atma. JodaUe wat therefcro focoad to | Board, p. 73. L* Harpa, Cooia da 

it p erfa r m ad 1™ hia Ihanda. Sea littArattm;. Grarin alao wrota ^ooma. 
Dacbaieiaa da la Franca, 1. tEL Cl 6. diaa artdeh ware eery lioentimia, a^^thoao 
JLUtt. dn ThAitro Franfoiii, of tha l^th ccpfnr y gaaaraUy whra la I 
(b (Euerta da Foot. adlL 1773.) toL UL Fianei and Italy and erera act hTEnir 
p. 52 . Daanehampc, Rtcharchta actr lea land, or, I batlara, in Spain. 

M 2 ^ 
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found in Seneca or Euripides , nor liad love yet been thouglit 
essential to tragedy. Tliougli his speeches arc immeasurably 
long, and oveiladen with pompous epithets, though they have 
often much the air of bad imitations of Seneca’s manner, 
from whom probably, if any one should give himself the pains 
to make the comparison, some would be found to have been 
freely translated, we must acknowledge that in m.my of his 
couplets the reader perceives a more genuine tone of tragedy, 
and the germ of that artificial st}le which reached its perfec- 
tion in far greater men than Gamier. In almost every line 
there is some fault, either against taste or the present rules 
of veise, yet theie are many which a good poet would only 
have had to amend and polish. The account of Pol}’xcna’s 
death lu La Tioade is very well tianslated from the Hecuba. 
But his best tragedy seems to be Les Juivcs, wdneh is wliolly 
his owm, and displays no inconsiderable jiowers of poetu^il de- 
scription. In this I am confirmed by Fontenellc, who says 
that this tiagedy has many noble and touching passages ; 

* wherein he has been aided by taking much from Scripture, 
the natural sublimity of wdneh cannot fail to produce an 
effect.* AVe find, how'evei, in Les .Tuives a good deal of 
that propensity to exhibit cruelty, by wdiich the Italian and 
English theatres were at that time distinguished. Pasquier 
says, that eveiy one gave the prize to Gamier above all wdio 
had preceded him, and after enumerating his eight plays, ex- 
pi esses his opinion that they w'oujd be admired by poster ity.i 
21. We may consider the comedies of Lanvey, published 
i.arivey I'579} US making a soit of epoch in the French 
drama. This writer, of whom little is knowm, but * 
that he was a native of Champagne, prefers a claim to be the 


* P 71 Suard, ^^llo dwells much 
longer on Gamier than cither Fonte- 
4 ielle or La Harpe ha\c done, observes, 
^1 ihmk, with justice Les ou^ rages 
de Gamier mentent de faire ^Ipoque dans 
Thistoire du th6atre, non par la bcaut^ 
,de ses plans, il n’en faut chercher de 
hons dans aucune des tragddies du sei- 
’zieme siecle, mais les sentimens quhl ex- 
prime sont nobles, son style a sou\ent de 
Wl6\ation sans endure et bcaucoup de 
§ensibiht4, sa ^ ersification cst facile et 
souvent hannomeuse C’est lui qui a fixiJ 


d*unc manicrc in\nriablc la succession 
alternative des rimes masculines ct femi- 
nines Enfin e’est Ic premier dcs tra- 
giqucs Frin 9 ais dont Ic lecture put etre 
ulilc n ceux qui \oudraicnt sun re la 
mQmc carritre, on a mCme pn^lcndu 
quo son H^ppolltc avait bcaucoup aide 
llncinc dans la composition de Phedre 
hlais 8 il I’a aide, c*est coinmc TH^ppo- 
lite de Si^neque, dont cclui de Gamier 
n’est qu’une imitation, p 81 
t Ibid 
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first who chose subjects for comedy from real ]jfo in Franco 
(forffettiDg m this those of Jodelle), tmd the firaf who \m)te 
on^al dramas in prose His comedies oro sa in number, 
to which three were added in a subsequent edition, %\bich is 
\ery rare,* TTiesc six are Le Laquais, La Veuve, Les Es- 
pntB, Le Morfondu Les Jaloui, and Les Ecolairs Sbrao 
of them ore partly borrowed from Plautus and Terence , and 
in general they belong to that school, presenting tho usual 
character* of the Roman stape, with no great attempt at on 
ginality But the dialopne is conducted with spint , and m 
many scenes, especially m tlie play called Lc Lnqunis, which, 
though the most free m nil respects, appears to me the moat , 
cbmic and amusing, would remind any reader of tho minor 
pieces of Molierc, being conceived though not entirely exc^ 
coted witli the same hamonr All these comedies of Ijinvey 
are highly hcentions both in their incidents and langnnge* It 
18 snppo^ in the Biogmphie Umverselle that Moliero and 
Regnard borrowed some ideas from Lanvey , bat both tlio 
instances alleged will be found in Plautus 

22 No regular theatre vrns yet established in Prance- 
These plays of Ghiniier, Lanvey, and others of tlint 
class, were represented eitlicnn colleges or m pnvnto 
houses. But the Confreres do la Passion, and another com 
pany the Enfons do Sans Sooa, whom they admitted into a 
partiapation of their pn\nlege used to act gross and stupid 
farces, which few respectable persons witnessed After some 
onsucdCssful attempts, two companies of regular actors ap- 
peared DKir the close of the century, one, m 1598, Irnving 

{ lorchnied the exclnsive right of the Confreres de la Passion 
aid the foondabons of the Cora^e Franqaiso, so celebrate^ 
and so permanent, the other in 1600 established its 
permission a second theatre m the Marais But the pieces 
they represented were still of a very low class t ^ 

23 England at the commencement of this penod could 

. 

TU fiat wHdon I conotlrr comedy Id prom. L* Itope ^ too 

b Dot TK 7 «)tnTnon,| in irw wriUa *np*ri)hci«l t lu»w miy tldDgcboot bkn, 
within my koowltd^ Imr* mentioned IlcuclMmpa, toL 1L p, 08, KioovledgM 
Larfrey FontoMlb, I think, emild nat hb iwctcmdcm, wad be h*i a olebeTutbo 
h*« rad hh playi, or b« woold hm BIo*t»pW« DDbeodb. Sotrd bm abo 
gtren him a plac* In hb brief dt4Sdb qf dooe btin kwi* /rertite 
tba early French ata^ u the fiuhtr of f 

M 8 ,J 
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boast of little besides tlie Scripture mysteries, already 
V losmsr'eiound, but winch have been traced down 
to the close of the century, and tlie more popular 
moral plays, which fuinished abundant opportunities for 
satire ou'the times, foi ludicrous liumour, and foi attacks on 
the old or the new religion. Tlie latter, however, were kept 
m some restraint by the Tudor government. Tliesc moral- 
ities gradually drew nearer to regular comedies, and some- 
times had nothing but an abstract name given to an individual, 

- by which they could be even apparently distinguislied from 
such. We have already mentioned Ralph Royster Doyster, 
written by Udal in the reign of Henry VIII., as the earliest 
English comedy in a pioper sense, so far as our negative evi- 
dence warrants such a position. Mr. Collier has recovered 
four acts of another, called Misogonus, which he refers to the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign.* It is, like the former, a 
Gammar p^cture of London life. A more celebrated piece is 
- Gammar Gurton’s Needle, commonly ascribed to 

John Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and V^ells. 
No edition is known before 1575, but it seems to have been 
represented in Christ’s College at Cambridge, not far from 
the year 1565. t It is impossible for any thing to be meaner 
111 subject and characters than this strange farce , but the 
author had some vein of humour, and writing neither for 
fame nor money, but to make hght-heai ted boys laugh, and 
to laugh with them, and that with as little grossness as the 
■^storj^ would admit, is not to be judged with seveie ciiticism. 
He comes, however, below Udal, and perhaps below the writer 
of Misogonus The Supposes of Geoige Gascoyne, acted at 
Gray’s Inn in 1566, is but a translation 111 prose from the 
Suppobiti of Ariosto. It seems to have been published- in 
the same year.t 


• Hist of Dramatic Poetry, ii 464 
f Mr Collier agrees with Malone in 
nssigmng this date, but it is merely con- 
jectural, as one rather earlier might be 
chosen with equal probability Still is 
said in the biographies to have been 
bom^ in 1543, but this date seems to 
be too low He became IMargnrct^s pro- 
fessor of divinity in 1570 GaituAar 
Gurton’s Needle must lia\ e been written 


while the protestant establishment, if it 
CMsted, was “verj recent, for the parson is 
CMdcntly a papist 

^ AVarton, i\ 304 Collier, iii 6 
The original had been first published in 
probC, 1525, and from this Gascojnc toob 
his translation, adopting some of the 
changes Ariosto had introduced n hen ho 
turned it into verse , but he has inserted 
little of his own Ibid 
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24 But the progress of literature soon oiatcd jn^ one 
person an emulation of tlio ancient drama, Saclc 
ville has the honour of having led the wny His 
tragedy of Gtorboduc ^vas represented at Whitehall before 
Elixnbeth m 15(^* It is written m what was th<raght the 
classical s^le, like the Itnhan tragedies of tho same ago, l7ul 
more inartificial and ununpassionM Tho speeches are lon^ 
and aententioas , the action, though sufficiently full of mci 
dent, passes chiefly in narration , a chorus, but in the samo 
blank verse measure ns tlie rest, divides tho acts , tlie unity 
of place setms to be preserved, bat that of time is manifestly 
transgressed. TTio story of Gorboduc, which is borrowed 
from our fabnlous Bntisn legends, is os full of slanghter ns 
was then required for dramatic purposes , but tho charaettra 
are clearly drawn and consistently sustained , tlio pohticnl 
jnaxiras grave and profound , the languo^ not glowing or 
passionate, but vigorous , and upon tho whole it is evidenjtly 
the work of a powerful mind, thougli in a less poetical mood 
than was displayed m the Induction to the AError of AEigis- 
trates Saclcvule, it has been said, had the assistance of 
Norton in this tragedy , but Warton Ims decided against this 
supposition from internal evidonce.+ 

^ The regular form adopted m Gorboduc, though npt 
wholly without imitators, seems to have had little 
success with the public, t An action passing vi fi^^**** 
sibly on the stage, instead of a fr^d narrative, a 
copious intenmxture of comic bufioonery with tho gravest 
story were requisites with which no English audience would 
dispense Thus Edwards treated the story of Damon and 
Pythias, which, though according to the notions of thosb 

Tb* ISih of Juuury IMl to tb« ld«Dtlty of ctylcv ftod tbo «operiority 
'■iiieh (kt« hi repr ei o iU doo li nftr rid of tba to aaj tMof ^r* 

bj Ur CollW mm to b* 1503. can earUlnlj aieriba to NoHoo, a coad- 
coHhw to tba modam ttrla t and tbfa Jotor of Stcmbold bi tlw edd ranloo of 
tiTDai beat vhh vhat W mu In tba adl- tba Pndm, and a cothribotor to ibo 
tJon of 1571 tbat U bad baan plajed lUrror of Uagiitiales, 

•bout nma yaaia befbra. S« Wartoo, | The Joaaata of Outcopx tranUatad 
” wHh otmldatabta ll«do»B in 

t Hilt, of Engi Poatry ir 194. ondtUn^ and tranapodnff fttnn tbo 
Mr. CoHler lapporti tbo cbdm of Norton Fhnnlan of Erirlpkka, waa r cp t tmi d 
to tba flnt tbrw acta, wbldtk would rnneb t Gray^ Inn In 15S6. Waitcan $ 18® 
i^oca Saekrma’i ^ IL 481 I In- CoJlUr. BL 7 OaawTmhadlbimlat- 
cIuMtoWarton^c^diUoD, gnmadadopoa aoca of two obaoara poata In tJm plaj 

M 4? 
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times, it was too bloodless to be c.vllrd a tragedy at all, 
belonged to the elevated class of <lrainatir roinpnsuions.* 
Several other subjects were taken from ancunt history; this 
indeed became an usual source of the fable; but if i^e inaj 
■judge fiom those feu that have surviied, (hei uere all con- 
structed on the model u Inch the mjstenes laid at^iistfnm*d 
oui ancestois to admire. 

26. Tile olTicc of iMaster of the IteieK, m uhoso proimce 
r.rii regulate, among other amnseinimts of the 

tiioirM court, the dram.itie shovis of i.inotis kinds, uas 
established in 15'l6. The inns of court \ied with the roud 
palace in tliese rejircsentations, and I'jh/aheth ‘•ornettmes 
lionoured the former uith her presence. Oii lier \isits to ilu* 
universities, a play uas a constant part of the entertainment. 
Fifty-two names, though notinng more, of dramas artid at 
court under the superintendence of the iM.istc'r of the Kinds, 
hetw’ccn 1568 and 1080, are ])reser\e(l t In 1 1/ 1 a ji.itent 
was granted to the Karl of Leicester’s ser\ants to art pla\s 
in any part of England, and in ly/d then erected the (irst 
public theatre m Blackfruirs. It will he understood, that the 
servants of the Earl of Leicester were <i comj)au\ under his 
protection , as we apjily the word, Her iMa]e'.t\’s .Sen ants, 
at this day, to the perlorincrs of Drnr} Lane 1 

27* As w'e come down towards 1580, a fenv more plajs 
riajBof extant. Among these ma} be mentioned tin 

whct.tonc Promos and Cassandra of Whetstone, on the subject 

and otner* i ^ 

which Slmkspeare, not without sonic retrospect to 
Ins predecessor, so much improved in IMeasure for IMeasnre § 


^ Collier, iiL 2 

f Collier,! 193 ct post, iii 21 Of 
these plays eighteen vcrc upon 

classical subjects, lusloncal or fibuloiis, 
twentv-one tahen from modern liislorj 
or romance, seven maj bj tbcir titles, 
which IS a %cr 3 fallible criterion, he co- 
medies or farces from real lift, and six 
ma}, by the same test, be moralities Jt 
IS “possible, as Mr C obscr\cs, that some 
of these plays, though no longer extant 
in their integnt}, ma} ha\e formed the 
foundation of others , and the titles of a 
few in the list countenance this suppo- 
sition 

^ See Mr Collier’s excellent IIistor\ 
of Dramatic Poetry to the JTimc of^ 


Slinkspcirc, %o1 i , winch having ruper- 
seded the tarlar works of I^niiglntru, 
lit id, and Hawkins, so f ir ns thi period 
js conctrntd, jt js fiujitrfluous to ntiott 
them 

§ Promos and Cossandm is one of the 
Six Old Plavs rtpnntcd b} Stevens 
Shnksptnrc found m it not oiilv the main 
ston of McTsurc for Measure, which was 
fur from new, and which la fcliciioiislv 
altered, b} preserving tlic chastitv of 
Isabella, but several of tia minor' cir- 
cumstances and names, lInlc^s even tlie<;c 
arc to bt found m the novels, from whali 
all the dramatists ulttmnteK dcnvcfl 
their plot 
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But in these early dmmas there is hardly any thrar to praise , 
or, if they please us at all, it is only by the |)road humour “df 
their comic scenes. There seems little reason, therefore, for 
r^retting’ the loss of so many productions, \^^ich no ode 
contemporary has thought worthy of commendation Sir 
Philip Sidney, wnting abont 1583 treats our English stap 
with great disdain His censures, indeed, fall chiefly on the ^ 
neglect of the classical nnities, and on the intermixture of 
kings with clowns • It is amusing to reflect, that this con 
temptnous reprehension of the Eu^ish theatre (and he had 
spoken in as disparaging terms of our general poetry) came 
from the pen of Sioney, when Shakspeore had just arrived 
at manhoc^ Had he not been so prematurely cut ofij what 
would have been the transports of that noble spirit, which 
the ballad of Chevy Chase could ** stir as with the soand of 
a trumpet,” m reading the Faery Queen or Othello 1 

28 A better era commenced not long after nearly c^n 
cident with the rapid development of genius in other 
departments of poetry Several young men of talent ^ 

^peared, Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, ^ 

Nash, the precursors of Shakspeare and founders, ^ 
as they may in some respects he called of theEUghsh drama. 
Sackvile s Gorboduc is in blank verse, thongh of bad and 
moDotonoDS construction , bat his first follouers wrpte, ns 
far ns we know, either in rhyme or in prose.+ In the tragedy 
of Tamborlnine, referred by Mr Collier to 1586 
and the production wholly or pnncipally of Marlowet, ^ 

a better land of blank verse is first employed , the hn^ are 
interwoven, the occasional hemistich and redundant sj^dlkbles 
break the monotony of the mensore, and give more of a 


" Onr *nd eoiD«Uc<, aot 

'without c «nj » , aim ctImI out ob- 

aarriu rola naitber ot boMst efrilltr 
DOT iklllAd po«tT7 { and pToeeei* to n- 
dictila tbclr IneomlitaoeiM and dtgfg ai d 
^ tinM and place. DdVnc* at Pocty 
-t* It maj M illfdit acvptkn to thb^ 
that aocM portion ct the accond part of 
WbetitonA Piomoa and Caaaandra ara 
In bUah Tvna. Thii play Li nld narer 
to faara bc«D rawcaentad. CoIBter HLM. 

^ Kedv baa baan ttumgiu tha nthec 
at Tandrarlalna by Malooa, and bla in- 
flated itylr lo plam kocmt to bo hla. 


may rirts aotna countMtaned to thti by 
potbeu It If maotloncd, howrrar as 
“ Klaiiowa a Tambstrlainc'" in tha coo- 
ttraporary diary of llanalow a tnana^r 
or proprietor of a tbcatra whicii is>pre 
aerrad t Duhrlcfa CoUccr. JUarknra 
and Nath ara allowed to lara srrittaii 
* Dido Qdcch of Carthtfai, la ooDjnoa- 
tHXu U CoTOcr haa prodnnd a body 
of rridenee to tbow that TambarUhia 
waa writtan, at l«ait priodpany •by' tbo'' 
fcrtaer whlA locraa no room, asJt dtatnii, 
for fltrthrr doobt. -roL hi. p. lls. 
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colloquial spiiit to the dialogue. Tambiiilainc was ridiculed 
on account of its inflated style. The bombast, lioue\cr, 
which IS not so excessive as lias been alleged, was thought 
appropiiate to such oriental tyrants. This play has more 
spiiit and poetry than any which, upon clear grounds, tan be 
shown to have pieceded it. We find also more action on the 
Stage, a shorter and morediamatic dialogue, a more figurative 
style, with a fai more varied and skilful 'lersificntion.* 
Blank vcrto Marlowo did not re-establish blank verse, which is 

of Marlowe difficult to pi ovc, lie gavc It at lcasta\aricty of 
cadence, and an easy adaptation of the rhythm to the sense, by 
which it instantly became in his hands the finest instrument 
that the tiagic poet has evei emjiloyed for Ins jnirpose, less 
restricted than that of the Italians, and falling occ.isionally 
almost into numerous prose, lines of fourteen syllables being 
very common in all our old dramatists, but rcgulni and harmo- 
nious at other times as the most accurate eai could require. 

' 29 The savage character of Tamburlaine, and the want of 
all interest as to every other, render this tragedy a 


Morlowc’a 


jerrofMaita, fjjdure 111 compansoii with those which ‘speedily 
followed from the pen of Chiistojiher Marlon e. The first 
two acts of the .Tew of Malta are more vigorously conccned, 
both as to character and circumstance, than any other EhVa- 
bethan play, except those of Shakspeare , and perhaps n c 
may think that Barabas, though not the jirototyjie of Shylock, 
a praise of which he is unworthy, may have suggested some 
few ideas to the inventoi. But the lattei acts, as is usual 
with our old diamatists, are a tissue of uninteresting crimes 
and rau.tu* slauglitcr t Faustus is better known , it contains 
nothing, peihaps, so dramatic as the first part of the 
Jew of Malta , yet the occasional glimpses of repentance 
and struggles of alarmed conscience in the chief charactei 
are finely brought in. It is full of poetical beauties , but an 


* Shalvspearo liaNing turned into ridi- 
cule n passage or two in Tamburlaine, 
the critics lm\e concluded it to be a model 
of bad , tragedy Mr Collier, lu 115 — • 
126 , has elaborately indicated its dra- 
matic merits, though sufficiently aware 
of Its faults 

f ** Blood,^' says a "late witty writer, 
IS made as light of in some of these old 


dramas as money in a modem scnlimcntal 
comedy , and as this is gi\cn nwa\ till it 
reminds us that it is nothing but coun- 
ters, so that IS spilt till it alTects us no 
more than its representative, tlic paint 
of the property-man in the theatre” 
Lamb’s Specimens of Early Dramatic 
Poets, 1 19 



intcnniiture of buffoonery weakens the effect, and lehvefc it^ 
on the whole rather a sketch by a ^eat genius than a finished ' 
performance. There is an awfal m^ncholy about Marlowe’s 
Mephifitopheles, perhaps more imprefisive than the malignant 
mirth of that fiend in the renowned work^ of Gloethe. But 
the fair form of Slargaret is wanting , nnd Murloife lias 
hardly earned the cr^t of having breathed a few casual 
inspirations rate a greater raind than hia own • ^ 

30 Marlowe’s Life of Edward II which was entered on 
the books of the Stationers’ Company in 1593, has ekw*®* 
been deemed by some the earliest specimen of the 
historical play foimded upon English chromdes. "Whether 
this be true or not, and probably it is not, it is certainly by 
far the best nfW those of ShaksjMre.t And it seems pro- 
bable that the old plays of the Contention of Lan 
caster nnd York and the True Tragedy of Richard 
Dnke of York, which Shakspeare remedied in the 
second and third parts of Henry VI , were m great by 
Marlowe, though Greene seems to put in for some sharejn 
their composition t These plays daim certainly a very low 


• Tlie G«rm*n ttarf of Fcmt U mid 
to boan ptiUliibcd for tbe Int ttma 
In I5A7 It waa npidlj tmalatMl into 
mort lasgtn^ of Emope, W wri 
hardlj Dcnw tba abnml attppoiitioii, tint 
Fnat, tb« gnat pmxtor was Intaodad. 

•|- CtdUcr obaerrai, tint tfatdnractar 
of Bicbanl IL In hlnVipTa a iaiu i mO' 
d^lad in no da^m opoo that of 

EdvardlL But I am ralnctant to 
afhn^ t&t Shakjpcaia moddlad Ida 
radtra by tboaa^ otb«n| and t b 
Wta3i to Trtntoar liiizta -atiji laA an 
(utnonSmrj llVanaw Is tin dbpoaldona 
aa wall aa luiUiuea of tbe two kingm. 

f Tbaaa old pUya waia reprinted by 
Starana in nee. Makne, oo alabor^ 
o« eoanparboo of tfaam -with tin accowr 
and tidrd parta of Htniy VL bn aaear 
talnad that 1771 Goes hi th lattar playi 
wan takao from tin former noaltercd, 
asTS altand by Shakapeara, while ie&9 
wan altogetfaer hi* own. It ramaim to 
latpdrCi vbo ara to rblm tin credit of 
tbM other pby^ ao grawt portion f 
a paaaed ■with tin artarld ftir tbo 


'which h 


pobStind not long befom hla death in 
September 15 Wl nya be ad- 

dreaaing tdmaeir to aonn ona 'wbo baa 
bean coo>rtnrad to ba Faele bet. mora 
probably Uatiorwe, "tmat ^Ibam (tin 
playera) not, for then ia an qp^art erthr 
betottlM with oar featima, ibht, with 
hit tygai’a baart wrapp hl inji pUyrt 
hldiw anppoaca ba la aa well able to botn- 
baatont a blank reraa aa tin boat of yon ( 
and bong an abaolnta J focto- 

tmn, b. In bla own conecit, the cmly 
Shak tacra a ooontry Kn allD^on 
la bera maniftat to tin *^tyg*rk heart, 
wrapt In woman'a bide, which 
speaia boirtrwed from tin old play Tba 
Ckartentlotj of tba Hootea, and wbleb-Ia 
bera Introdnnd to hint the parthmlar 
■nbjact of plaglariiin that prompta tho 
complaint of Oraam. The Mtherwaa ba 
dwotaya rnnat lead oa to auapeet tlyt be 
bad ba«i can himaalf 6t tboaa who 
w«a thoa preyed apen. Btf tin graater 
part of tba ^ya m qneatioQ > In the 
JndfTzmit, I eonrtii% of afl oacnpet«it 
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rank among- those of Shakspeare : his original portion is not 
inconsiderable ; but it is fair to observe, that some of the 
passages most popular, such as the death of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and the last speech of the Duke of York, seem not to 
be by Jus hand. 

-31,' No one could think of disputing the superiority of 

' Marlowe to all his contemporaries of this early school 
of the English drama. He was killed in a tavern 
fraym 1593 There is more room for difference of tastes as 
to the second place Mr. Campbell has bestowed high piaises 
upon Peele. “His David and Bethsabe is the earliest foun- 
tain of pathos and harmony that can be traced in our dramatic 
poetry. His fancy is rich and his feeling tender , and his 
conceptions of dramatic character have no inconsiderable 
mixture of solid veracity and ideal beauty. There is no 
such sweetness of versification and imagery to be found in our 
blank verse anterior to Shakspeare.”* I must concur mth 
Mr. Collier in thinking these compliments excessive. Peele 
has some command of imagery, but in every other quality it 
seems to me that he has scarce any claim to honoui , and I 
doubt if there are thiee lines together m any of his plays that 
could be mistaken for Shakspeare’s. His Edward I. is a 
gross tissue of absurdity, with some facility of language, but 
nothing truly good. It has also the fault of grossly violating 
historic truth, in a hideous misrepresentation of the inrtuous 
Eleanor of Castile ; piobably from the base motive of rendei- 
ing the Spanish nation odious to the vulgai. ThiS' play, 
which IS founded on a ballad equally false, is referred to the 
year 1593. The versification of Peele is much inferior to 
that of Marlowe , and though sometimes poetical, he seems 
rarely dramatic. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Robert 


second thoughts, gave both these plays 
to Marlowe, having, in his dissertation 
on the three parts of Henry VI , assigned 
one to Greene, the other to Peele None 
of the three parts have any resemblance 
to the manner of Peele. 

* Specimens of English Poetry, 1 140 
Hawkins says of three lines in Peele’s 
David and Bethsabe, that they contain a 
metaphor worthy of iEsohylus — 


At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt. 
And his fair spouse with bright and fiery i\Ings 
Sit ever burning on his hateful bones 

It may be rather ^schylean, 3 et I 
cannot much admire it, Peele seldom 
attempts such flights « His genius Was 
not boldly onginal , but he had an ele- 
gance of fancy, a gracefulness of expres- 
sion, and a melody of versification which, 
in the earlier part of his career, was 
scarcely approached.** Collier, m 191. 
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Greene, whose “Fnor Baeon and Fnar Bongay” may^pro- 

bably be placed abont year 1590 This com wyi ^ ^ ^ 

though savoanng n little of the old school, contains 
easy and spmted versification, snpenor to Peele, and though 
not so energetic as that of Marlowe, reminding ofl perhaps 
more frequently of Sbakspeare * Greene sncieeda pr§tty 
well in that fiond and gay style, a lutlo redondonl m imag^ 
which Shakspeare frequently give* to his pnnces and cour- 
tiers, and which renders some nnimpaasioned scenes in his 
histone plays effective and bn Ilian There is great talent 

shown though npon n very strange canvass, in Greene’s 
Looking Glass for London and England.” His angry 
allusion to Shakspeare’* plagiansm is beat explained by snppoi^ 
ing that he was himself concerned m the two old plays which 
have been converted into the second and third parts of , Hen 
ry VI t In default of a more probable claimant, I have some- 
times been inchned to assign the first part of Henry VI to 
Greene, Bat those who are far more conversant \hth the 
style of our dramatists do not suggest this , and we are evi 
dently ignorant of many names, which might haVe ranked jiot 
discr^tably by the side of these tragedians. The first part, i 
however of Henry VI is, in some passages, not unworthy of 
Sbakspeare s earlier days, nor, in my jodgment, unlike his 
style , nor m fact do I know any one of his contemporaries 
who could have wntten the scene m the Temple'^Garden 


•* Ortent In ftjBflhy of oxpj— I on True Hlitovj of lUeWd Dot* of YorJb 
nod 3 q {b* flov of hla blink nn* ii Oot But wfa j pKMdbly ? when b« fl«lm< Ig jf 
to b* 'plieed beto*' his eontiniportry not In irpnw ’words, rrt n •• to Imt* 
it«nl.£uilb-iiww»djinri3sr jmjkmhSutf 


•bli in bis plnji tbn in bis poems, is in p. S77 

an abaane* of snnplidty j but his pw- fa a poetn written on Ofeena m ISM 
dantie eiaariasil raAnneaa, ftwOTcntlj ira thaaa Unaa — 

■wUbotrt ahhar tuta or dtacratlcn, ha hid 

tfaa^aeilbbhng. 

aeholara of tba tlma. It wws Sfaakspauw^ Ua i 

good fintona to be in i cmt dagraa with- ** ^ Oat 

S^kTx«lad«,.JHi^erd^oooo to lU ttar -tat^apoi 

other iccormt, ’widKiOt the dafbet. Col- Ka, atora, Sm zmd tbcl ao acHraad Ut Cns, 
liar HL IfiS- Tlack giT« him eradit for ^^rtata^d th phnoas, «n tWy aacy tfca «». t 


“• hiTjpy talant, daar aplilt, and Tbla a s a nu a im lUoakKi to Greajie* 
Braly Imagmatioa, which dmwetariaa all own matiphor md nroit ba taken for a 
hii wildn^ CeJUar flL liS eorart ittaek oo fihakspeire, who had 

■r llr CoQlar aap. UL Greene by thia tima pretty well acBpa^ thwlkioa 
jniy pebbly bnw bad hand in tba « Oreeoau 
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The light touches of his pencil have ever been still moie 
inimitable, if possible, than its more elaborate strokes.*^ 

' 33 . We can hardly aflfoid time to dwell on several other 
< writers anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, whom Mr. 
writekof Colliei places, as a writer of blank verse, next to 
Mkrlowet, Lodge Lily, Nash, Hughes, and a 
few more, have all some degree of merit. Nor do the 
anonymous tragedies, some of which were formerly ascnbed 
to Shakspeare, and which even Schlegel, with less acuteness 
of criticism than is usual with him, has deemed genuine, 
always want a forcible delineation of passion, and a vigorous 
strain of veise, though not kept up for many lines. Among 
tliese are specimens of the domestic species of tragic drama, 
drawn probably from real occurrences, such as Arden of 
Feversham and the Yorkshire Tiagedy, the former of which, 
especially, has very considerable merit. Its author, I believe, 
has not been conjectured , but it may be referred to the last 
decad of the century. § Another play of the same kind, A 

< V. 

* “ These three gifted men, (Peele, 

Greene, and Marlowe,) says tiieir late 
editor, Mr Dyce (Peele’s Works, pre- 
face, XXXV ), “ though they often present 
to us pictures that in design and colour- 
ing outrage the truth of nature, are the 
earliest of our tragic writers who exhibit 
any just delineation of the workings of 
passion , and their language, though now 
swelling into bombast, and now sinking 
into meanness, is generally rich with 
poetry, while their versification, though 
somewhat monotonous, is almost always 
flowing and harmonious They as much 
excel their immediate predecessors as 
they are themselves excelled by Shak- 
speare ” Not quit^ as much 

•j* Collief, 111 -^07 Kvd is author of 
Jeronymo, ^^^d of the “ Spanish Tra- 
ged\ a c^pllnuation of the same story 
Shakspeate^has selected some of their 
absurdities -for ridicule, and has left an 
abundant ^larvest for the reader Parts 
of the Spanish Tragedy, Mr C thinks, 

are in the highest degree pathetic and 
interesting *' This perhaps may be ad- 
nutted, but Kjd is not, upon the whole, 
a pleasing dramatist. 

^^Xiodge, one of the best poets of the 
age, was concerned, jointly with Greene, 
in the Looking Glass for London In 


this strange performance the prophet 
Hosea is brought to Nineveh, and the 
dramatis personae, as far as they ore se- 
rious, belong to that city , but all the 
farcical part relates to London Of 
Lodge Mr C says, that he is ‘^second 
to Kyd m vigour and boldness of con- 
ception, but as a drawer of character, so 
essential apart ofdramatic poetry, be un- 
questionably has the advantage ” iii 214 
§ The murder of Arden of Fever- 
sham occurred under Edward VI , but 
the play was published in 1592 The 
impression made by the story must have 
beeen dcepj to produce a tragedy so long 
afterwards It is said by Mr Collier, 
that Professor Tieck has inclined to think 
Arden of Feversham a genuine work of 
Shakspeare I cannot but venture to 
suspect that, if this distinguished critic 
were a native, he would discern such dif- 
ferences of style, as render this hypo- 
thesis improbable. The speeches in 
Arden of Feversham have spirit and 
feeling, but there is none of that wit, 
that fertdity of analogical imagery, which 
the worst plays of Shakspeare display 
The language is also more plain and 
perspicuous than we ever find in liim, 
especially on a subject so full of passion 
Mr Collier discerns the hand of Shak- 
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Womnn kiHed with Kindness, bears the date oC 1600, and 
IS the earliest prodoction of a fertile dramatist, 

Thomas Hey^ 00 ^ Tbelongongeis not much mised ^ 

above that of comedy, bat wo can hardly rank a 
tale 0 ^ guilt, sorrow, and death, in that dramatic category 
It may be read with interest and approbatjon nt this daj, " 
being qmte free from extravagance either m manner or Ian 
guage, the besettmg am of our earlier dnmmturta and equally 
80 from buffoonery The subject resembles that of Kotxebuo’s 
drama, Ihe Stranger, but is managed with a nobler tone of 
morality It is true that Mrs* Fraukfort^s immediate eur 
render to her sedncer, like that of Bcaumel6 m the Fatal 
Dowry, makes her contemptible , but this, though it raigh^ 

C ibly liave onginoted in tne necessity created by the narrow 
ta of theatncal time, has the gow effect of preventing 
that sympathy with her guilt wluch is reserved for her 
pemtence. ^ 

S4 Of William Shakspenro*, whom, throngh the mouths 
of those whom he has inspired to body forth the wnna* 
modihcations of hia immense mind we seem to 
know better than any human ivnter, it may be trtJy said 
that we scarcely know any thing We see him, so for as 
we do see him, not in himself, but in a reflex image from tlie 
o^ectivity in which he was manifested , he is Falstaff and 
Mercntio, and Malvoho, and Jaquea, and Portia, and 
Imogen, and Lear, and Othello , but to us he is scai^y a 
determined person, a substantial reality of past time, the 
mi^ Shakspeare The two greatest names in poetry are to 

la Um YoHuUt* TmgwJj ip«cloot rei aom (la A: 


th»t «r« iDiiM TDl.UTL)(br b«U«rfaig tl9t jKwt saa 

■whluh caold bar* pmwikd bi* Ikmlly tp*!! tb*lr a*™ 

from aaj cAbet md. CoUW Ul. 51 tbst than ktt t leut, 

It 'wu printed vith bli acme hi 1606 t bh owa aotoj^rmpba, m baa 
Iwt thK which wmld b« tben^bt cood b««a m ppowd. A copy of Pk»rlcii> ti»p<- 
_t* 1 . .. .1 ^ Moett* ■ - - 


•ridcaea fai raoct 


f a booA wbl^ bo* 


— MoetthpM, a 

It b linpoMlI.Jc to cxplcln eertilnly rwa (••• Blmlcmc not* oti 
tb* gToemd* of lalnijal pcnnwlon ia Tmnpot, act 0. nene 1 ), h** been lately 
tbaaa ale* qaeatkraa of ■atbatlo eThi> dUc o tete J whb tb* nam* IT SJtahpm 
dun } bat I eaanot peratr* tba band of ahaily writtm hi it, aad than a t mu do 
Bhakanaar* ia any of tba KDooyraciaa nuon to donbt that It h a gnalao ■% 
EBUnra. Thla book baa, rery p i up a ily 
ThoaA I dalj no* famont* in a bwn placed In th* Bridah Maaetua, 
work of tala k inii , not panlcuiariy r*. amoof tb* abotc* Kv^eyfKtbk of that repo- 
larinn to Shakipaar*, I mtHt otMcrre, that dtoiy jn ( 

Sir Frederic Uadditn baa oOltnd tery 
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US little more tliaii names. If we are not yet come to qucs- 
'^tion his^unity, as we do that of “ the blind old man of Scio’s 
- rocky isle,” an improvement in critical acuteness doubtless 
' reserved foi a distant posterity, we as little feel tlie power of 
identifying" the )mung man who came up from Sti atford, was 
afterwards an indifferent player in aLoiidon tlicatrc, and retired 
to his native place in middle life, with the autlior of Macbeth 
and Lear, as we can give a distinct histone personality ^o 
Homer. All that insatiable curiosity and unu caned diligence 
have hitherto detected about Shakspeare serves rather to disap- 
point and perplex us, than to furnish the slightest illustration 
of his character. It is not the register of Ins baptism, or the 
draft of his will, or the orthography of his name that \\c 
seek. No letter of Ins writing, no record of Ins coiuersa- 
tion, no character of him drawn with any fulness by a con- 
temporary has been produced. * 

35. It IS generally supposed that he settled in London 
Hii first about 1587, being then twenty-three years old. Loi 
some time afterwards we cannot trace iiim distinctly. 
Venus and Adonis, published in 1503, he describes 
in his dedication to Lord Southampton, as “ the first heir 
of his invention ” It is however certain that it must have 
been wiitten some years before, unless we take these words 
in a peculiar sense, for Greene, in Ins Groat’s ^yorth of Wit, 
1592, alludes, as w'e have seen, to Shakspeaie as already 
knowm among dramatic authors. It ajipears by this jiassage, 
that-he had conv^erted the two pla)’'S on the wars of York and 
Lancaster into what we i ead as the second and third parts of 
Henry VT. What share he may have had in similar repairs 
^ of the many plays then represented cannot be determined. 
It IS geueially believed that he had much to do with the 

_ • [I am not much loclmed to qunlifj To be told that he phjed atnc]^toii 

this paragraph m consequence of the brother plajer in a licentious amour, or 
petty circumstances relating to Shak- that he died of a drunken frolic, ns a 
speare which have been lately brought stupid near of Stratford recounts (long 
to light, and which rather confirm than after the time) in his diary, docs not cx- 
otherwise what I have said But I laud actly inform us of the man wlio wrote 
the labours of Mr Collier, Mr Hunter, Lear If there ■nas a Sliakspcare of 
and other collectors of such crumbs , earth, as I suspect, there was alU one of 
though I am not sure that we should heaven , and it is of him that we desire 

not lenerate Shakspeare as much if they to know something Isd2 1 

had left him undisturbed in his obscurity ^ 
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tra^cdv of Penclcs, wIiicIj is now pnntcd nnion^ lus works, 
nnd ^\mcb external tcsUinony, though ^\o shouhl i»ot roly too 
much ou that as to Slmkspcarc ossigueil to luni , hut 
the piny 18 full of c\i(knt marks of nu infcnor hand • Its 

date IS nnknowm , Drake supposes it to liavo hetn his earliest 

Mork, rather frOin its infenont} than on anj other ground 
Titos Andronicus is non h) common consent dcmeil lo be, 
in an> sense, a production of Slmk^pcarL , \cr) fuv\^ pas- 
sages, I should tlunk not one, rcsemhiL hi» manner t 

36 Die Corned} of Lirors ma} Ikj presumed h} an allu 
sioD It contains to lia\c been written before Oa 8 ub {>«t„i 7 or 
mission of Pans <T> llLnrj IV m 151) t i\lnch ^ 

nearly put an end to the a\ii war t It is founded on a wry 

popular subjecL Dns fummlies two extant coithkIics of 
Plautus, a translation from one of which, the i^Itmcchmv 
was represLUted lu Ital} earlier than an) other play It had 
been already, ns iSIr Cxtlhcr tliinks, brought upon the stage 
in Englantf, and another play, later titan the Cornell) of 
Errors, has been rcjfnntcd h) Stoiens. Sliakspcnrc himself 
i\Tis so irtll pleased until Oil idim that lie 1ms rLtumed to it 
lu Tuclftli ?>ight Is otuntl island mg llio opportunity which 

these mistakes of iduitit) ‘fumisli for ludicrous situations 
and for canning on n complex plot, thu) are not \cr) well 
adapted to dramatic effect, not onlj from the lunnirest dilTi 
culty of finding performers tjmto alike, but because were 
tins overcome the audience must ho m os great tmlrarrass 
ment, os the represented clinraclcrs Oiemsclves In the 
Corned) of Errors there arc onl) n few jmssages of a jioeti 
cal vann, }et such jierliaps ns no other livnng dramatist could 
hare wntten, but tlie ator) is wtU invented oud well inn 
nagul , the confusion of persons docs not cease to amusu , 

lo a dlvwrtatloa on tb* drttcc, Mrm, McatlyMtJ[>S rmnnrr 
tru^y of Peritlfi, toahiiilonl U»al U Tltm AatlraoktH aawng ttr* 
m aliogrtbrr ao cariy of Slwik of Sbakspearr atxl uratlim im calm 
jpeaie. SUrriM conlaodttl that h wa a bttt wlwt h niMiltH. Drak» tL ff87 
prodoetloo of •om* oUrr po«t« Improved La rritLcHm of all kinds w« tn ft. 

by bins ( and klalooe had iba caodocr aetjoUa a dop^j*d liablt of mlttlng Irul 
to own Uut ha had b«n ni oj vg Tb* otooy wbm rr# fp** ptr m vtciftTmimr to 
ojdnlon of SuratH h now centra] Drak Iho oootrary 

idrca tha Uw ihrao acta, and part of tb« | Art tU. aettia 2. Sotoe hara JcHlxtd 
(rtvKT to Shakapaan \ bat I can hardly the play from tbh paaaac* to ba wHtten 
think bl ahara la by any nwana ao Urg* aa tarfy aa 1501 but oo pmariovi 
t Notwi th a tanJi ag thh IntoxaJ on grandi. 
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the dialogue is easy and gay beyond what had been hitherto 
heard on the stage , there is little buffoonery in the wit, and 
no absurdity in the circumstances. 

87 . The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
Comedy of Errors, though still m the third class 
tlemen of of Shakspeare’s plays. It was probably the first 
English comedy in which characters aie drawn 
from social life, at once ideal and true ; the cavaliers of Ve- 
rona and their lady-loves are graceful personages, with no 
transgression of the probabilities of natui e ; but they are not 
exactly the real men and women of the same rank m Eng- 
land. The imagination of Shakspeare must have been 
guided by some familiarity with romances before it struck 
out this comedy. It contains some very poetical lines. 
Though these two plays could not give the slightest suspicion 
of the depth of thought which Lear and Macbeth were to 
display. It was already evident that the names of Greene, and 
even Marlowe, would be eclipsed without any necessity for 
purloining their plumes. 

38. Love’s Labour Lost is geneially placed, I believe, at 
Love's La- the bottom of the list. There is indeed little in- 
bourLost. jjj |.]^g fable, if we can say that there is any 

fable at all , but there are beautiful coruscations of fancy, 
more onginal conception of character than in the Comedy of 
Errors, more lively humour than in the Gentlemen of Ve- 
lona, more symptoms of Shakspeare’s future powers as a 
comic writer than in either. Much that is here but imper- 
fectly developed came forth again in his later plays, especially 
in As you Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing. The 
Taming of Taming of the Shrew is the only play, except 
the Shrew jjgjjj-y which Shakspeare has been very 

laigely a borrower. The best parts are certainly his, but it 
must be confessed, that several passages, for which we give him 
credit, and which are very amusing, belong to his unknown 
predecessoi. The onginal play, reprinted by Stevens, was 
published in 1594. * I do not find so much genius in the 


* Mr Collier thinks that Shakspeare he says, the style of Haughton, author of 
had nothing to do Tnth any of the scenes a comedy called Englishmen for my 
where Katherine and Petruchio are not Money, iii 78 
introduced The underplot resembles, 
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Tanunff of tho Shrew 03 m Loto*8 Lnhour Lost , lot, os on 
entire ploy, it is much more complete. 

S9 The beautjfol ploy of iMidsoramer Night's Dream is 

placed by Malone as early as 159* ; its supenonty 

to those we have already mentioned aOTorils some 
presamption that it wos 'OTitten after them But it 
evidently belongs to tho earlier penod of Slmkspcarc'e genius , 
poetical, ns wo account it, more than dramatic , yet rather so, 
becaosc the indescribable profusion of ininginnti\o poetry in 
this play ovcrpoivers our senses till mo can hard!) observe 
any thing else, than from nnj dofiacni^ of dramatic excel 
lencc. For nr reality the structure of the fable, consisting as 
It does of three if not four actions, verj distinct in llicir sub 
jecta and personages, jet wrought into each other wtliout 
olTort or confosion, displays tho skill, or rather instinctu'c 
fchatj of Shakspcarc, ns much as in any plaj ho has wntten 
No preceding dramatist liad attempted to fahneato a complex 
plot , for low comic scenes, interspersed with a senous action ^ 
upon which thej Iiuto no inOucncc, do not raent notice. 'ITio 
hleniechml of rlautus had been imitated by others ns w ell os 
by Shakspenro, but we speak liero of onginnl in\ention 
10 Dio Midsummer Night^s Dream is, I believe, alto- 
gether onginol in one of tlie most beautiful concep- 
tions that ever Msited the mind of a poet, tho fairy 
machincrj A few before him had dealt in a '^gnr and 
clumsy manner wntli popular superstitions , but tho sportive, 
beneficent, invisible popnlation of tho air and earth, longAinco 
established m the crceil of childhood, and of those simple os 
clvadrwi, brad for a racrtoeril Usm Wended vnih bumnn 
mortals” among tho personages of tlic dranuu Lilj s Maid s 
Metamorphosis is prohabU later than tins plaj of Shakspcarc, 
and was not pnbhslied till lOOO • It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve that tbo fames of Spenser, as ho has dealt with tliom, 
ore wholly of a different race* 

41 The language of Rridsummcr Night's Dream is cquidly 
novel with the madiiooiy It sparkles m perpetual 
brightness with all tbo hues of tlie rainbow j yet 
there la nothing overcliargcd or affectedly ornamented Per 

CcQier lU. 105 LBr bsd, l»w U)*m fpmkt lato tomt at Ui enrllor 
rrw broofbt witboot miking pkn: IMd. 
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haps no play of Shakspeaie has fewer blemishes, or is from 
beginning to end m so perfect keeping , none in which so 
few lines could be erased, or so few expicssions blamed. His 
own peculiar idiom, the diess of his mind, which began to be 
discernible in the Two'Gentlemen of Veiona, is more fre- 
quently manifested in the present play. Tlie expression is 
seldom obscure, but it is never in poetry, and hardly in prose, 
the expression of other diamatists, and far less of the people. 
And here, without rewving the debated question of Shak- 
speare’s leaining, I must venture to think, that he possessed 
rather more acquaintance with the Latin language than many 
believe. The phrases, unintelligible and improper, except in 
the sense of their piimitive roots, which occur so copiously in 
his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the supposition of ab- 
solute Ignorance. In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, these 
aie much less fiequent than in his later dramas. But here we 
' find seveial instances Thus, “things base and vile, holding 
no quantity for value; riveis, that “have overborn their 
continents” the continente q ipa of Horace , “ comqmct of 
imagination,” “something of great constancy” for con- 
sistency , “ sweet Pyramus translated there “ the law of 
Athens, which by no means we may extenuate.” I have 
cousideiable doubts whether any of these expressions would 
be found in the contemporary prose of Elizabeth’s leign, 
which was less overrun by pedantry than that of her successor; 
but, could authority be pioduced for Latinisms so forced, it is 
still not very likely that one, who did not understand their 
propel meaning, would have introduced them into poetry- 
It would be a weak answer that we do not detect in Shak- 
speare any imitations of the Latin poets. His knowledge of 
the language may have been chiefly derived, like that of 
schoolboys, from the dictionaiy, and insufficient foi the 
thprough appreciation of their beauties. But, if we should 
believe him well acquainted with Viigil or Ovid, it would be 
by no means surpiising that his learning does not display 
Itself in imitation Shakspeare seems now -and then to have 
a tinge on his imagination from formei passages , but he 
never designedly imitates, though, as we have seen, lie has 
sometimes adopted The streams of invention flowed too 
fastfiom his own mind to leave him time to accommodate 
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tbe words of a foreign language to our omi Ho knew that 
to create would he easier, and pleasanter, and better • 

io The tragedy of Romeo abd Joliet is referred by Malone 
to tho year 1590 "Were I to judge by intemol cn 
dence, I should be inclined to date tlfis play before 
the Midsummer Night s Dream , the ^ent frequency of 
rlijTncs, the coraparativo absence of Latinisras the want of 
that thoughtful philosophy which, when it had once germi 
nated in Shakspearo's mmd, ne\cr ceased to displa; itself, 
and several of the faults that juvonilUj may best explain and 
excuse, would justify this inference 

43 In one of the Italion novels to nhidi Sliakapcarc had 
frequently recourse for his fable, ho had tlie good ^ ^ 
fortune to meet with this simple and patlietic sulpccU 

"What ho found he has armoged with great skill Tlie inci 
dents in Romeo and Juliet are rapid, \-nnous, nn intermit ting 
in interest, sulhacntly probable, and tending to tho catas- 
trophe* The most regular dramatist 1ms hardl) excelled one 
writing for nn infant and bnrbanan stage It is certain that 
tho observation of the unity of time wliicli ue find in tins 
tmgedj unfashionable as the namo of unity has become m 
our criticism gi\cs nn intenseness of interest to the storj, 
which IS often diluted and dispersed in a dramatic history 
No play of Shakspeare is more frequeutl} represented, or 
honours with more tears* 

44 If from tins praise of the fable we pass to other con 
aiderations, it will be more necessary to modify our 
euloCTes* It has been said abo\ e of the Midsummer 
Night*8 Dream, tliat none of Shakspeare’s plays 

have fewer blemiahes Wo can by no means repeat this 
commendation of Romeo and Juliet It may bo said rather 
that few, if any, are more open to reasonable censure , and 

Tb« «I«br»tfd MMj by FiTTDcr tw It probabU thit Sbmlupnn nmid h*T* 
tit* Wrnlufi of Sfa*k«pc*rF pot *n *04 to aajalrvd any knowWg* of Omk. It 
TOth Botbm M Sod 1 q Wubarton km ixit * of meb odociulon « b* 

■ad mmy of tb« oliWr t omiu t iU toTi, r«*iTeA me of IjUln u dlllerdUt 

that b* bed hnluted Sopbodc*, umI I »e kttoir thaU ho wi* rt ■ fT*nim*t 
knerv not how TB*ny Greek * trtbo f*. *011001 *jid coold hKnlly b*T* tpent two 
TfaoM btd«cdwbo«STcewlUiwb*t IbitT* or tbxe* yean Uum wlthoot brin^ig 
laid £n a fomtr obcptiT a* to tb* ttiU of away a cerUio ponkm of tb« lanauan. 
Uaralog tmdtr Ellahth will oot tldnV 

N 3 
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we are almost equally struck by its excellencies and its de- 
fects. 

45. Madame de Stael has truly remarked, that in Romeo 
and Juliet we have, moie than in any other tragedy, the 
mere passion of love j love, in all its vernal promise, full of 
hope and innocence, ardent beyond all restiaint of leason, but 
tender as it is warm. The contrast between this impetuosity 
of delinous joy, in which the youthful lovers are first dis- 
played, and the horrors of the last scene, thiows a charm of 
deep melancholy over the whole. Once alone each of them, 
in these earlier monients, is touched by a presaging fear ; it 
passes quickly away from them, but is not lost on the reader. 
To him there is a sound of despair in the wild effusions of 
their hope, and the madness of grief is mingled mtli the in- 
toxication of their joy. And hence it is that, notwithstanding 
its many blemishes, we all read and mtness this tragedy with 
delight. It IS a symbolic mirror of the fearful lealities of 
life, where “ the course of true love” has so often “ not lun 
smooth,” and moments of as fond illusion as beguiled the 
lovers of Verona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, 
not indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed sorrows and sufferings of humanity. 

46. The character of Romeo is one of excessive tender- 
Thecba. DCSs. His first passion for Rosaline, which no 
ractcrs yulgar poct would havc brought forward, serves to 

display a constitutional susceptibility. There is indeed so 
much of this in his deportment and language, that we might 
be in some danger of mistaking it for effeminacy, if the loss 
of his fnend had not aroused his courage. It seems to have 
been necessary to keep down a little the other chaiacteis, 
that they might not overpower the principal one , and though 
we can by no means agree with Dryden, that if Shakspeare 
had not killed Mercutio, Mercutio would have killed him, 
there might have been some danger of his kiUing Romeo. 
His brilliant vivacity shows the softness of the othei a little 
to a disadvantage. Juliet is a child, whose intoxication in 
loving and being loved whirls away the little reason she may 
^have possessed. It is however impossible, in my opinion, to 
' place her among the great female characters of Shakspeare’s 
creation. 
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47 Of the language of this tragedy what^ahall we toy? 
It contatna passa^ that every one remembere, that 
are among ^ n<mler efforta of Shakspeere'a poetry, 
and many abort and beantifol touches of hia proverbial sweet 
neaa. Yet, on the other hand, tho faults are m prodigidna 
number The conceits, the phrases that jar on the mind'a 
ear, if I mav ufee such an expression, and interfere with tho 
very emotion the poet would excite, occur at least in the first 
three acts without ratertmaaion It seema to have formed 
part of hi a conception of this youthful and ardent pair, that 
they should talk irrationally The extravagance of their 
fancy, however, not only forgets reason, but wastes itself m 
fngid metaphors and iDcongmons conceptiona , the tone of 
Romeo is mat of the moat bombastic common place of gal 
lantry, and the young lady differs only in being one degree 
more mad. The voice of virgm love has been counierfeited 
by the authors of many fictions I know none who have 
thought the style of Joliet would represent it. Nor is thia 
confined to the happier moments of their mtercourse Falae 
thoughts and misplaced phrases deform the whole of the third 
act. It may be added that, if not dramatic propriety, at 
least the interest of the character, is affected by some of 
Jahet*8 allnsiona She seems indeed to have profited by the 
lessons and language of her venerable guardian , and those 
who adopt the edifying principle of deducing a moral from all 
they read, may suppose that Shakspeare intended covertly to 
warn jparento against the contaminatii^ inflaence of such 
domestics. Tb^ censures apply duefly |o the first three 
laiOi , nh libaitfWEj uvur llnu liiame, Vne Vnugnage 

assumes a tone more proportionate to tho raterest^ many , 
speeches are ex<^tiisitely beantifol , yet the tendency to qpb- 
blee IS never wholly er^icated. * 

4f8 The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to which one 
or two more might be added, belong to the earber 
class, or, as we might say, to his first manner In 
*the second penod of hia dramatic life, we should 
place his histoncal plays, and such others as were wntten 
before the end of the century or perhaps before the death of 
Ehxabeth The Merchant of Vemce, As You Like I^ arid 
Much Ado about Nothmg are among these The versifica 

N 4' 
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tion in these is moie studied, the pauses more aitificiahy dis- 
posed, the rhymes,' though not quite abandoned, become less 
frequent, the language is moie vigorous and elevated, the 
principal characters aie moie strongly marked, more dis- 
tinctly conceived, and framed on a deeper insight into man- 
kind. Nothing in the earhei plays can be compared, in this 
respect, mth the tnm Richards, oi Shylock, or Falstalf, or 
Hotspur. 

49 . Many attempts had been made to dramatise the En- 
Thehisto- ghsh chronicles, but with the single exception of Mar- 
ncaipiajs. Edword II , SO unsuccessful!}.’, that Shak- 

speare may be considered as almost an original occupant of 
the field. He followed historical truth with considerable ex- 
actness ; and, in some of his plays, as in that of Richaid II., 
and generally in Richard III. and Henry VHI., admitted no 
imaginary personages, nor any scenes of amusement. Tlie 
historical plays have had a great effect on Shakspeare’s popu- 
larity. They have identihed him mth English feelings in 
English hearts, and are very frequently read more in child- 
hood, and consequently better remembered than some of his 
superior dramas. And these dramatic chronicles borrowed 
surprising liveliness and probability from the national cha- 
racter and foim of government. A prince, and a courtier, 
and a slave, are the stuff on which the histone dramatist 
would have to woik in some countries , but every class of 
fieemen, in the just subordination, without which neither 
human society, nor the stage, which should be its mirror, 
can be more than a chaos of huddled units, laj." open to the 
^ selection of Shakspeare What he invented is as trul’v.’ En- 
glish, as truly historical, in the large sense of moial histoiy, 
as what he read. 

50. The Merchant of Venice is generally esteemed the 
Merchant of hest of Sliakspeare’s comedies. This excellent play 
Venice. rcfeired to the year 1597*’^ In the management 


* Meres, in his Palladis Tamm, or 
Wit*s Treasury, 1598, has a passage of 
some value in determining the age of 
Sliaksp care’s plays, both by what it con- 
tains, and by what it omits “As Plau- 
tus and Seneca are accounted the best 
for^ comedy and tragedy among tbe 


Latins, so Shakspeare among tlic En- 
glish IS the most excellent in both kinds 
for tbe stage, for comedy witness his 
Gentlemen of Verona, his Errors, his 
Loie’s Labour Lost, his Love’s Labour 
Won [the original appellation of All’s 
Well that Enos Well], Lis Midsummer 
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of tbfi plot, winch is sufficiently complex without tho slightest 
confusion or incoherence, I do not conceive that it Ims been ' 
surpassed in tho annals of any tlicntro Yet there arc those who 
still affect to spenk of Shakspearo as a barbarian , and others 
who, m\ang^hattlicy tlnnk duo credit to Ins genius, denj hira 
all joagrnent and dramatic taste. A comparison of Ins works 
Avith those of his contempomnes, ond it is surely to tlieni 
that we should look, will pro\’c that his judgment is by no 
means the least of lus rare qualities. This is not so remark 
able in the mere construction of his fable, though the present 
comedy is absolutely perfect m tliat point of nhcu, and several 
others are excellently managed, as m the general keeping of 
the characters, and tho choice of incidents If Shakspearo is 
sometimes extravagant, tho Marstons and Middletons are 
seldom otherwnse. Tlio vanety of characters in the ^Icrcbant 
of Venice, and tho powerful delineation of those upon whom 
the interest chielly depends, tho cficcti^cness of many scenes 
in representation, the copiousness of tho wut, and the beauty 
of tho langnogc u would b« superfluous to extol , nor is it 
our office to repeat a talc so often told as the praise of Slink 
Bpcorc In tho language tltere is the commencement of a 
metaphysical obscunty wliicli soon became characteristic, but 
it is pc^ops less observable tlian m any Inter play 

51 Tho sweet and 8porti\o temper of Slmkspearc, thongh 
It never deserted him, gave wny to advancing years, and to 
the mastenng force of senous thought What ho rend wo 
know but very impcrfecOy , yet, in uic last years of this cen 
tary, when five^md thirty suranierB liad ripened his genius, 
H »eetns ibst he mii»t Itave trsnifuaeil oiuch ef the 
of past ages into his own all combining mind. In scveml of 
the historical plays, m tlio Merchant of Venice and ^ y« 
espeonlly in As You Like It, the philosophic eye, 
turned inward on tho mysteries of Imman nature, is more 
and more characteristic, and wo might apply to tho last 
Comedy tlio bold figure that Colendge has less nppropnatcly 
yniployed ns to tlie early poems, that ** tho creative power 
and tlio intellcctaal energy wrestle as m a vvor embrace ’ In 


Nlgbt*» Ditn, «ul hi* Jlcrihant of ItOu AtUrmiewr, nid hb Rooho *»d 
tof tr*r»dy hi* EUd«d ^ L hi* JoUru Drtle OL SS7 
lUdard III UeaTT IV, King John, 
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no other play, at least, do we find the bright imagination and 
fascinating grace of Shakspeare’s youth so mingled with the 
thoughtfulness of his maturer age. This play is referred 
with reasonable probability to the yeai 1600. Few comedies 
of Shakspeare are more generally pleasing, and its manifold 
improbabilities do not much affect us in perusal. The brave, 
injured Orlando, the sprightly but modest Rosalind, the faith- 
ful Adam, the reflecting Jaques, the serene and magnanimous 
Duke, interest us by turns, though the play is not so well 
managed as to condense our sympathy, and direct it to the 
conclusion. 

52. The comic scenes of Shakspeare had generally been 
jonson’s drawn from novels, and laid in foreign lands. But 
Eve^Y^Bian geveral of our earliest plays, as has been partly seen. 
Humour delineate the prevailing manners of English life. 
None had acquired a reputation which endured beyond their 
own time till Ben Jonson in 1596 produced, at the age of 
twenty-two, his first comedy. Every Man in his Humour ; 
an extraordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the, possession of youth, a clear and unerring description of 
human character, various, and not extravagant beyond the 
necessities of the stage. He had learned the principles of 
comedy, no doubt, from Plautus and Terence j for they were 
not to be derived from the moderns at home or abroad ; but 
he could not draw from them the application of h\nng passions 
and manners , and it would be no less unfair, as Gifford has 
justly observed, to make Bobadil a copy of Tliraso, than to 
deny the dramatic onginality of Kitely. 

53. Every Man in his Humour is perhaps the earliest of 
European domestic comedies that deserves to be remembered ; 
for even the Mandragola of Machiavel shrinks to a mere farce 
in Comparison.* A much greater master of comic powers than 


• This Tvould not have been approved 
by a modem literary bistonan Quelle 
^taitj avant que Moli^re pariit et meme 
de son temps, la com^die modeme com- 
parable h la Calandna, a la Mandra- 
gore, aux meilleures pieces de TAnoste, 
a ceUes de TAretm, du Cecchi, du 
Lasca, du Bentivoglio, de Francesco 
D’Ambra, et de tant d'autres? Gm- 
gu4n6, VI. 310 This comes of deciding 


before vrc know any thing of the facts 
Gingudn6 might possibly be able to read 
English, but certainly had no sort of ac- 
quamtance with the English theatre I 
should have no hesitation in replying that 
we could produce at least forty comedies, 
before the age of Mohere, superior to the 
best of those he has mentioned, and per- 
haps three times that number as good as 
the worst. 
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JoRson was indeed hia contemporary, anB, as ho perhaps 
fonacd, his nva] , but, for some reason, Sbakspearo had 
never yet drawn his story from tho domestic life of hts coun 
tryraen Jonson avoided the common defect of the Italian 
and Spanish theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatic ol^ects 
to one only, a rapid and nmnaing succession of incidents his 
plot « slight and of no great complexity , but hts excellence is 
to bo found m the vancty of his diameters, and m their 
mdividuahty very dearly defined witli little cxtni\Tiganco 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY or POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE 

FROM 1550 TO ICOO. 


Sect. I. 

Style of best Italian Writers — Those of France — England, 


1 . I AM not aware that we can make any great distinction 
jtai.an m tkc cliaractcr of the Italian writers of this and 
the preceding period, though they are more numer- 
ous m the present Some of these have been alieady men- 
tioned on account of their subjects. In point of stjde, to 
which we now chiefly confine ourselves, Casa is 
esteemed among the best.* Tlie Galateo is cer- 
tainly diffuse, but not so languid as some contemporaiy 
works , nor do we find m it, I think, so many of the inver- 
sions which aie common blemishes m the writings of this 
Taiso piose of Tasso is placed hy Corniani 

almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of 
diction. “ We find in it,” he says, “ dignity, rhythm, 
elegance, and purity without afiectation, and perspicuity 
without vulgaiity. He is never tiifling or verbose, like his 
contemporaries of that century , but endeavours to fill every 
part of his discourses with meaning.” t These praises may 
be just, but there is a tediousuess in the moral essays of 
Tasso, which, like many other productions of that class, assei t 
what the leader has never seen denied, and distinguish 
what he is in no danger of confounding 


♦ Cormani, v 174 Panni called the G^lnteo, Capo d*opcra di nostra lingua 
f Comiani, 240 
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2 Few Italian writers, it is said b) tlio editors of tlio 
\olnminoo8 MjIqu collection, Imvo united equally 
with rirenanola the most simple iim\ ct6 to n deli 
catc sweetness, that diCTuscs itself over the heart of 
the reader His dialogue on the Beauty of Women is 
reckoned one of the best of his ^\'orks. It is difTnse but 
seems to deserve the prmso bestowed upon its language 
His translation of the Golden Ass of Apnlcios is read with 
more pleasure than the onginnl Tho usual 8t}lc of Italian 
prose in tins, accounted by some its best age, is elaborate, 
ornate yet not to excess, with a rliyllimical structure appa 
rcntly mudi studied, \cry rhetorical, and for the most part 
tn\nal ns uc should now think, in its matter The stjlc of 
Macluavcl, to whicli, perhaps, tho readers attention wtis not 
Bufiiaently called while \i*c were concerned ivith his political 
philosophy, IB eminent for siinpliatj strcngtli, and dear 
ness. It would not be too inndi to place Inm at the head of 
tlie prose wnters of Itnlj But \cry few liad the good 
taste to emulate so admirable n model * Tliey were apt to 
presume, says Comiani, that the apint of good ivnting con 
fflsted m the artifiaal cmplojincnt of rlictoncal fibres 
They Imped to fertilise n sod barren of argument bj such 
jesonrees, Tlic} believed that they should become eloquent 
by accumulating words upon words and pbrascs u|H)n phrases, 
Jiunting on every side for metaphors and exaggerating the 
most tnfiing theme by frigid h^’pcrbolcs • 

3 A treatise on Fainting, by Unflaello Borg! ii no, pub- 
Jiflhed in 158d*, called 11 Riposo is liigbly pmi^ 
for its style by tho Milan editors , but it la dif 
ficult for a foreigner to judge so corrcctl) of these 
ddicacies of language, as ho may of tlio general ments 
of composition. They took infinite pams mth tlioir letters, 
great numbers of which have been collected, Tlioso of An 
jnbal Coro are among tlie best known t , bnt Pietro Arctino 

• CornUnl, vLSS. U Oh) i «dul4tor«| ogiiim dw KTir* 

■(• It U of no r«ltT«i>cy to tb* hhtoiy dl d« It algTWTle | 0|pHmo, ebl ri ■ct I tt 
of Ultra tort, bat i ocm of Caro a IcUtn lo ruole ; t Dcn port 1 graodl, ma I max- 
-to Dtnaido Taato, dwat lJ+1 ht etn- eanl t I plabd jjowl aaplnoo 
caret tba looontkn of oatjiqc tbt thbd gm oomUt il ttugooo toco per tfflnmto, 
pntoQ In addxtatljH eone ioo adgpt. M non jril baDO, t d* et to tt ton Botall 
Tutto qooto ateclo (cQw Uondipor do qiatUl, d»t two gll damn. Cota, ebo t 
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Paolo Manuzio, and Bonfadio are also celebiated for tlieii 
style. The appearance of labour and affectation is still less 
pleasing in epistolary correspondence than in writings more 
evidently designed for the public eye ; and there will be 
found abundance of it in these Italian writers, especially in 
addressing their superiors. Cicero was a model perpetually 
before their eyes, alid whose faults they did not perceive. 
Yet perhaps the Italian wiitings of this period, wth their 
flowing grace, are more agreeable than the sententious anti- . 
theses of the Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the efforts 
of the one are bestowed on diction and cadence, those of 
the other display a constant strain to be emphatic and pro- 
found. What Cicero was to Italy, Seneca became to Spain. 

4. An exception to the general character of diffuseness is 
Davtmiatps found in the well-known translation of Tacitus by 
Tacitus Davanzati. This, it has often been said, he has 
accomplished in fewer words than the original. No one, 
for the most part, inquires into the truth of what is con- 
fidently said, even where it is obviously impossible. But 
whoever knows the Latin and Italian languages must know 
that a translation of Tacitus into Italian cannot be made 
in fewer words. It will be found, as might be expected, 
that Davanzati has succeeded by leaving out as much as was 
required to compensate the difference that articles and auxi- 
liary verbs made against him His translation is also cen- 
sured by Corniam as full of obsolete terms and Florentine 
Vulgansms. 

5. We can place under no better head than the present 
Jordano that lighter literature which, without taking the 
Bruno form of romance, endeavours to amuse the reader 

by fanciful invention and gay remark. The Italians have 
much of this ; but it is beyond our province to enumerate 
productions of no great merit or renown. Jordano Bruno’s 


me pare stranissima e storaachosa, che 
babbiamo a parlar con uno, come se 
fosse on altro, e tutta via in astratto, quasi 
con la idea di colui, con chi si parla, non 
con la persona sua propna. Pure 1’ 
abuso d gia fatto, ed d generale, &c , 
lib L p 122 (edit 1581 ) I have found 
the third person used as early os a letter 


of Paolo Manuzio to Castelretro in 1 543; 
but where there was any intimacy with 
an e^ual rank, it is not much employed , 
nor IS It always found in that age in 
letters to men of very high rank from 
their inferiors 
* VI 58 
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cdcbnited Snocao della Bcslm TnonfoRtc is one of tins * 
doss. Anotner of Bmno’s light pieces is entitled, La Co. 
bnla del Ca\Tillo Pcgasco, con PAggiunta dc TAsino CiU 
IcDico Tins lias more profancncss in it than tlic Spnccio 
della Bestnu Tiio latter, as is well knmvn, M*a5 dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidno) , ns nros also another little piece, Gli 
Eroici Furon In this he has a sonnet addressed to (he 
English ladies , “ Ddr Xnghiltemi o Vnghc Ninfe c Belle, 
hnt ending, of course, mth n compliment, Bomeivhat at the 
expense of these bcnntics, to “ 1’ unicn Dmna, Qual d tri 
SOI qnel, che tril gl astn il sole ” It Iind been well for 
Bnrao if Ihj had kept himself under the protection of Diana, 
Tlie “ chaste beams of that water) moon” were less scorch 
ing than the fires of the Inquisition 

0 The French genemll)' date tlic beginning of an cas) 
and nntnral style in their omi longnngc from tlic 
pabhcation of James Am)Ot’a translation of Pin 
torch in 1559 Somo earlier wnters, however, 
have been mentioned in nnotlrcr place, and perhaps somo 
might have been added The Frcncli st\lo of the sixteenth 
centur) is for tho most part diDTuso, endless m its ponod*, 
and conscqncntl) negligent of grammar , but it was even 
then livcl) and unolTccteil, especially in narration, tlio mcmoira 
of that ago being still rend with plrasurc Am)ot, according 
to some, knew Greek hnt indifiercntly, and wtis perimps on 
tlrnt account a better model of liii own language , hot if lie 
did not always render tlio meaning of Plutarcli, Iw lias made 
Plotnrch 8 rcpntntion, and tlint, in some miasnre, of those 
irAw Air?i? dcAvar JViaSmnV itr Mctt gamV w weiV Antrem 
how popular, more perimps tlmn any other nnaent, lliis 
histonnn and moralist has been m France , hut it is tlirongli 
Amyot tlmt he baa been rend. Tlio tt)le of bis translator, 
abounding with tho native idiom, and )'ct cunching tlio Inn 
gnoge, not at that time quite copious enough for its Ingli 
vocation in htemturc, with mnn\ words which usage and 
authority lm\T) recognised, has n]\va)’s been regordeii with 
admiration, and by sotne, in tlio pro^euoo of a less natural 
taste, with regret It is m Frcndi prose wlmt that of Mnrot 
18 in poetry, and suggests, not an uncultivated eimpliat), 
but the natural grace of n young pCrson, secure of appear 
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ing to advantage, but not at bottom indilTeu’nt to doing so 
Tins naivete, a w ord wlncli, as wo have ncitliei naturalised in 
ortliogi apby nor translated it, I must adojit, lias c\cr since 
been the charm of good writing in France. Tt is, abo\e id), 
the cbaiacteristic of one who may justly be called the disciple 
of Amyot, and who extols him above all other writers in the 
language — Montaigne. The fascination of Montaigne’s 
manner is acknowledged by all w’lio read him j- and wntli .i 
worse style, or one less individually adapted to Ins character, 
be wmuld nevei have been the favourite of the world.*’ 

7 . In the essajs of Montaigne a few passages occur of 
Montaigne, Striking, tliougli Simple eloijuencc. But it must be 
DuVair admitted that the familiai idiomatic tone of Annot 
w^as better fitted to please than to awe, to soothe the rnind 
than to excite it, to charm aw'ay the cares of the moment 
than to impait a duiable emotion. It was also so remote 
from the grand style wdiich the w ritings of Cicero and the 
precepts of rhetoric had taught the learned w orld to admire, 
that we cannot wonder to find some who sought to model 
then Fiench by a difieient standard. The only one of these 
so fai as I am aware, that falls wnthin the sixteenth ccntmy 
is Du Van, a man not less distinguished in public life 
than in literature, having twice held the seals of France 
under Louis XIII “ He comjiosed,” says a modern WTiter, 
“ many wmrks, m wdncli lie endeavoured to be eloquent ; 
but he fell into the erroi, at that time so common, of too 
much washing to Latinise our mother-tongue lie lias been 
charged with fabricating w'-ords, such as apomion, cor/iiafwn, 
contumelie, dihicidit6, contcmneinciit^,^’ &c Notwith- 
standing these instances of bad taste wdiich, when collected, 
seem more monstrous than as they are dispersed 111 Ins 
writings, Du Van is not devoid of a fiowang eloquence, 
which, w^hether perfectly congenial to the spirit of tlie lan- 
guage or not, has never w'anted its imitatois and admirers, 
and those very successful and biilhant, in French hteratuiei 


* See the articles on Am) ot in Baillct, 
IV 428 Baylc La Harpe Biogr 
Universelle Preface aux QDuvres de 
Pascal, par Neufehateau 

f Neufehateau, in Preface ti Pascal, 
p 1 81 Bouterwek, v S26 , praises Du 


Vair, but he docs not seem nfaiountc 
with his compatriot critics " 

i Du Vairs Essay de H Constincc ct 
Consolations cs Malhcurs Pubhques oi 
Tvlucli the first ctlition is in 1594, fur- 
nishes some eloquent declamation m n 
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It mis of course the nmnner of the Inr nnd of tlio pulmt, 
after the polpit laid aside its buffoonery, for more than that 
of Atnyot nnd Montaigne 

8 It IS not m ray power to communicate mucli informa 
tion ns to the minor literature of Franco. One book 

rany be named ns-boragfamilmrlj known, the Satire 
jVIenipp^ TTio first edition bou^ the date of 1593, but is 
said not to have appeared till 1591*, containing some allusions 
to events of that )’cnr It is n ndiculu on tlie proceedings 
of the League, who were then masters of Pans, and has 
commonly been nsenbed to Leroy, canon of Rouen, though 
Pnsserat, Pithou, Rapm, nnd others, are said to have had 
some shore m it. This book is historically ennous, but I do 
not perceive tliat it displays any remarkable depT?c of humour 
or invention The truth appears so mucli throughout, tlmt 
It cannot bo ranked among \\ orks of fiction • < 

9 la the scanty nnd obscure productious of tlio Englisli 
press under Edwarfnnd Mary, or m tlie carl} }cars 

of Elizabeth, wo sliould scorch, I conceive, lu \ain 
for any elegance or eloquence in mating Yet tlierc 4 s an 
increasing expertness and fluenej , nnd the language insensibly 
rejecting ob^leto forms, tlie manucr of our wnters is less 
uncouth, and their sense more pointed nnd jierspicudus than 
htforo Wilson s Art of Rhetonquo is at least a proof that 


«tjl* onUk* Oial of AwyoC Reptftm 
rn TOlra mamorl* tliiAolr* ct« UkU 1 
tlquUii rl quud TOO* UTrOTtra ua 
tnafijtrmt qal aura an CTrtllt t u Ttri 

TO pctiplc, ou toprii cTmji pr to tf at qtU 
aa aara ttoIq co m p o t t er Tertataaetmt^ 
<lltc* faardlmcnt I J (pifa qae Katiil.c} a 
M basal, qoa ccatuUd qal 

eiaml-ri M ampotaonal. A AU>^oct, 
AHatidia, Tbamlitoclcf, at nxteioo | k 
Roma loSok dtaqatli ^ liHaa lea doom 
jib&r n ampflr la papiar ma coetactaot da 
'CAmtUa, Sdplon, at Clccroa pcair fao- 
vtlqoHI^ da P^lnlen poor lea teenpa dea 
•ateperawn IUin)aiiM,ct da Bocee aotia laa 
5JaiJ potzrqool la prroooa-nous 
ii baot? Qxd aTOfta.noai ru da Dotre 
■IMa taolr lea aeaaax d Franae qol 
^ joah 4t< mla en catta duerge, poor en 
itre d^Jatti! aaae aoottm»«Ile? Celol q^u 
•urolt TO M. la QtaoeaUer OUrlar oo 
M. la Qb aordW da lUoapltal, panl da 
VOL II < 


U cour pour aa ladm en laon'ovatTdm, 
n VoroU Jamaij eorU da tala hoonetna, nl 
da t 1 cU ar g e a . Iinagiiiet Tooa e^^ 
bearta et Teolfablra i«nanU. caqoda 
ratuWent tootea toriea da rertoa, et 
eaqoela cotra ooe btfiaH4 da graroea 
partlaa Twa oatMaln 190 qoa ebUJr 
rampUa (TMtd I tlon, cotBBMum ^ allk trea, 
amataun da leor patrle Tralment dJgoea 
de tellaa efaarsea. ai la aUda mat M 
digna (feux. Apr^ a to t r longoatoeot 
et tdilemant lertla la patrie, on leor 
dreaaa doa qaareUea d’AUomaai, at da 
Ctotaea aceoaatlooa poor lea Iwoolr dea 
aiEdm. on p] tot po o r cn prlrar laa 
aSUmt eonnna TO oarira agitir da la 
coodolta da al aagea at erperta fdlote^ 
aSa do le fidra pin almuet -taber 
p. 70 (edh, 15CH.5 

♦ D log U h art. Leroy VIgnroL 
SluTOlaa L 197 
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some knew the merits of a good style, if tliey did not yet 
bung then rules to bear on their own language. In AVilson’s 
own manner theie is nothing lemarkable. The first book ■ 
which can be woith naming at all, is Asrham’s 
Ascimm gcboolmastcr, published in 1570, and probably 
written some years befoie. Ascliam is plain and strong in 
his style, but without giace oi warmth , his sentences have 
no haimony of structure. He stands, however, as far as I 
have seen, above all other wiiteis in the fiist half of the 
queen’s reign. The best of these, like Regin.dd Scot, expiess 
their meaning well, but with no attempt at a rh) thmical struc- 
tuie or figurative language ; they are not bad enters, because 
then solid sense is aptly conveyed to the mind , but they are 
not good, because they have little selection of words, and 
give no pleasure by means of style. Puttenhain is perliajis 
the fiist who iviote a well-measured piose, in his Ait of 
English Poesie, published in 1586, he is elaborate, studious 
of elevated and chosen expression, and lathei difluse, in the 
manner of the Italians of the sixteenth century, who afiected 
that fulness of style, and whom he probably meant to imitate. 
But in these latei years of the queen, wlien almost every one 
was eagei to be distinguished foi sharp \i it oi ready learning, 
the want of good models of anting in our own language gave 
use to some perversion of the public taste. Thoughts and 
woids began to be v^alued, not as they were just and natural, 
but as they were removed from common apprehension, and 
, most exclusively the original pioperty of those vv'ho emjiloyed 
them Tins m poetry showed itself in affected conci'its, and 
in prose led to the pedantiy of recondite mythological allusion, 
and of a Latinised phraseology. 

10 The most remarkable specimen of this class is the 
Euphues Euphues of Lilly, a book of little value, but which 
'"y deserves notice on account of the influence it is 
recorded to hav’^e had upon the couit of Elizabeth , an in- 
fluence also over the public taste, w^hich is manifested in the 
literature of the age It is divided into tw^o paits, havnng 
separate titles , the fiist, “ Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit 

* [Euphues, Mr Collier thinks, -n as the second edition Watts refers tlic 
published eorlv in 1579, Malone had a first edition to 1580 — 1842 ] 
copy of that year, which he. took to be 
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the second, ** Edphuta and Lis England ** Tins U 'n vci^ 
doll story of a joung Atlicnmn, ^rhom the author place* at 
Naples in the hrstpart, and bniig* to England in tlw second, 
It IB fall of drj common places Tho stylo which obtained 
celcbnty is anUlhetical ana sententious to oflcctntion , li per 
pctual effort with no adequate success rendenng the. book 
equally disagrecnblc and ridiculous, tliougii it raiglit not be 
difficult to find T^soges ratlicr more happy nnd ingenious 
than the rest TIki following speamen is U^cn at random, 
and though suffiacntly clmractcnstic, is pcrlinps mthcr 
onfatourahle to Lill), as a littlo more affected and empty 
than usual 

11 *‘Tho sharpest northeast wind, mj good Euphues, 
doth never lost three days tempests Iinve hut a short time, 
nnd tho more violent the thunder is, the less ptminnciit it is 
In tho like manner it fnllcth out wnth jars nud cnrpinga of 
fnends, which begun in a moment, ore cndeil m a moment. 
Necessary it is tliat among fnenda there should he some 
thwarting but to continue m anger not convenient tlio camel 
first troublcth tho water before lie dnnk , the frankincense in 
burned before it smell , fnends are Ined before they bo trusted, 
lest, sinning like tlio carbuncle ns tliongli tlic) Iind fire, tlic) 
be found, b«ng touched, to be intliout fire, Enendaliq) sliould 
bo like the mne, whicli Uomer much commending cnilcth 
Maroneum whereof one pint being miDgleil wntli five qunrlSs- 
of wntcr, yet it kccpetli his old strongtii and virtue, not to ho^ 
qualified by any diacurtcsic XVherosnlt doth grow, notliing 
else can breed ; where fnendship is built, no offence can linr 
hour Then, Euphues, let the falling out of fnenda be ^ho 
renewing of affection, that m tins wc may resemble tho boucs 
of the hou which, lying still nnd not moved, begin to rot, 
but being stneken one ngamst another, break ont like fire, and 
ypnx green ’* 

* 12 Tlie lords nnd gentlemen 10 tliat court (of Elizabeth) 
aS-o jdso nu example,*’ he saya in a subsequent passage, “ for 
all others to follow, true types of nobility the only^sthy and 
staff of honour bravo courtiers, stout solmers, npt to rfcvel in 
■* peace and ndo m war In fi^t fierce, not dreading death , 
in fnendship firm, not breaking promise , courteous to nil 
that deserve well cruel to none that deserve ill Tlieir 
o 2 
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adversaries they trust not — that showeth their wisdom , their 
enemies they feai not — that aigueth their courage. They/ 
are not apt to proffer injuiies, not fit to take any; loth to pick 
quarrels, but longing to levenge them.” Lilly pays great 
compliments to the ladies for beauty and modesty, and over- 
loads Elizabeth with panegyric. “ Touching the beauty of 
this prince, her countenance, hei majesty, her personage, I 
cannot think that it may be sufficiently commended, when it 
cannot be too much mai vailed at , so that I am constiained to 
say, as Praxiteles did when he began to paint Venus and her 
son, who doubted whether the world could afford colours good 
enough foi two such fair faces, and I whether my tongue can 
yield woids to blaze that beauty, the peifection wheieof none 
can imagine ; which, seeing it is so, I must do like those that 
want a cleai sight, who being not able to discern the sun in 
the sky, aie mfoiced to behold it in the watei.” 

13. It generally happens that a style devoid of simplicity, 
itspopu- when first adopted, becomes the object of admiration 
lantv imagined ingenuity and difficulty, and that 

of Euphues was well adapted to a pedantic generation who 
valued nothing higher than fai -fetched allusions and senten- 
tious precepts. All the ladies of the time, we are told, were 
Lilly’s scholars , “ she who spoke not Euphuism being as 
little legarded at court as if she could not speak French.” 

" “His invention,” says one of his editors, who seems well 
woitliy of him, “ was so curiously strung, that Elizabeth’s 
court held his notes in admiiation.” * Shakspeare has iidi- 
culed this style in Love’s Labour Lost, and Jonson in Every 
Man out of his Humour , but, as will be seeen on compaimg 
the extracts I have given above ^vlth the language of Holo- 
feines and Fastidious Brisk, a little in the tone of cancatuie, 
which Sir Walter Scott has heightened in one of his novels, 
till It bears no great lesemblance to the leal Euphues. I am 
not sure that Shakspeare has never caught the Euphuistic 
style,, when he did not intend to make it ridiculous, especially 
in some speeches of Hamlet. 

14 The first good prose wiiter, m any positive sense of 
Sidney', the word, is Sir Philip Sidney The Arcadia ap- 
Arcadia. peared in 1590. It has been said of the authoi of 

* In Biogr Bntannica,.art Lilly 
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this famong romaDcc, to Tvhich, os sudi, wo slmll have soon 
-to revert, that “ wo may regard the whole literary clmractcr 
^of that age as in some sort denved and dcscondwl from him, 
and his work ns the fountom from whidi all the \ngorou8 
shoots of tlrnt period drew something of their vci^nre and 
strength It utis indeed the Arcadia wlndi first tnil^ht to 
the contempomr) writers that inimitahlo intcn>'ca\hng and 
contexture of words, that hold and unslmcklcfl use and ajipli 
cation of them, that art of giving to language, appropriated 
to objects the most common and trivial, a kind of acquired 
and adventitious lofaness and to diction in itself noblo and 
elevated a sort of superadded dignity, that pmver of ennobling 
the sentiments hj the InngnapJ and Uie language by the 
sentiments, which so often exates our admiration m perusing 
the wnters of the ago of Elimhoth ^ * Tins panc^Tic ap- 
pears a good deal too strongly expressed, and pcrTin|l3 tJio 
Arcadia had not this great influence over the wnters of tlio 
latter years of Elixnbcth, whose erycis, m the passage quoteil, 
rather too indefinitely mentioned We are sometime^ a^t to * 
mistake an improvement spnnging from the general condition 
of tlie public mind for imitation of the one writer who has 
first disploj^ed tlie cflccts of iL Sidncj is, ns I liavc said, 
our earliest good wntcr , hut if tlio Arcadia had nrtcr been 
published, I cannot believe that Hooker or Bacon uould have 
wntten worse 

15 Sidney s Defence of Poesio, ns has been sannisoibhy 
his last editor, wtis probahU wnttcu about 1581 m twvof, 

I should incline to place it later than the Arcadia, 
and he maj perimps allude to himself u hero he " some 
have mingled matters hcroical and pastoral ” Tins treatise 
IS eli^ntly composed witli perhaps too artificial a construc- 
tion of sentences , the sense is good, hat tlio expression is 
very diffuse, which gives it too much tlio air of a declamation 
The great praise of Sidney in tins treatise is, that )io has 
^showh the capacity of tlio Englisli language for spint, vonety, 
gra<^n8 idiom, and masenhne firmness. It is worth nptico 
that under tlie word poesy ho includes such works tis Ins oum 
Arcadia, or in short any fiction “ It is not rhjTuing and 

UrtfOfpocdT* lUrfcnr TaL'fl.^42. 

- o 3 , 
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veising that maketli poesy j one may be a poet witliout vers- 
ing, and a veisifier wthout poetry.” 

16 . But the finest, as well as the most plnlosojihical, vriter 
of tile Elizabethan period is Hookei. The first book 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity is at this day one of the 
masterpieces of English eloquence. His periods, indeed, aie 
generally much too long and too intiicate, hut portions of 
them are often beautifully rhythmical , his language is rich 
" in English idiom without vulgarity, and in vords of a Latin 
source without pedantry, he is more unifoimly solemn than 
“ the usage of later times permits, or even than writers of that 
time, such as Bacon, conversant with mankind as veil as 
books, would liave leckoned necessary, but the example of 
ancient orators and philosophers upon themes so gr.uc as 
those which he discusses may justify the serious dignity from 
which he does not depart. Hooker is perhaps the first of such 
111 England who adorned Ins prose with tlie images of poetry , 
hut this he has done more judiciously and with more moder- 
ation than others of gieat name , and we must be bigots in 
Attic seventy, before we can object to some of his grand 
figures of speech. We may praise him also foi a\oiding the 
superfluous luxury of quotation, a rock ou which tlie v riters 
of the succeeding age were so frequently wrecked. 

17 * It must be owned, liowever, by every one not abso- 
lutely blinded by a love of scaice books, that the 

Character of J , ■' i n 

prose literature oi the queen s reign, taken generaliy, 
is but very mean. The pedantic Euphuism of Lilly 
oveispieads the productions which aspiie to the piaise of 
politeness , while the common style of most pieces of circum- 
stance, like those of Martin Mar-prelate and Ins answeieis 
(foi there is little to choose in this respect between parties), 
01 of such efforts at wit and satiie as came from Greene, 
Nash, and other woi tines of our early stage, is low, and, 
with few exceptions, very stupid ribaldry. Many of these 
have a cei tain utility in the illustration of Shakspeare and of 
ancient manners, which is neither to be overlooked in oui 
contempt for such trash, noi to be mistaken foi intiinsic 
nieiit. . If It IS alleged that I have not read enough of the 
Elizabethan hteiature to censuie it, I must reply that, ad- 
mitting my sleudei '"acquaintance with the nuinbei less little 
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b5ok« that some years since uscH to bo sold at vast prices, I 
Tnay still draw on inference from tlio inabdity^of tlieir ad 
jnirers, or nt least porclmscrs, to prodncc any tolerable spea 
mens Let the laboors of Sir Egorton Brydges, the Bntish 
Bibliographer, the Censnra Litorana, the Restitnta, collections 
so copious, and formed with so raucli mduatry, speak- for tho 
prose of the queen s reign I would ngnin repeat that good 
sense m plain language was liot always wanting upon henous 
subjects , it IS to polite wnting alone that w e now refer * 
Spenser’s dialogue upon the State of Ireland, tbo Brief Coh 
cat of English Policy and 80 \ornl other tracts, arc wntten 
as such treatises should be wnlten, but they are not to be 
counted in tlio hat of eloquent or elegant compositions 


Sect II — On Criticism 


StsU if CrUieitu fj* Italif — ScmSgir — Cmtiriceiro — SMhtall — • /* 
Onadriet — EwgiaxL 


18 In the earlier penoda with whicli we have been con 
versant, cntiasra bad been the humble handmaid of 
the Jinaent wnters, content to explain or aometiraca “"=***• 
aspiring to restore, hut seldom presuming to censure thar 
text, or even to jnsbfy the superstitious admiration that 
modern scholars fdt for it There is, however, a different 
and far higher cntimstn, which crates and guides the taste 
for truth and beauty m works of imagination , a cntiasm to 
which even the gr^ masters of language are responsible, 

^ It li tut probable that k b ratKcmad, vUeh 1 vt» any othniwlt 

man of co ptiid<TaUa tacto and jtmcmntt, than that of fUaftratin^ aoma 
vhatfrar atana othar pVtoaara m tha tact, or of amtnlng "bj t W r oddhy 1 
a^ma track may bara b«n, woold Bdl to hara only notad. In tr a TC ial ng that lone 
adcat tha bast poctloQi of the anthna ba d«aert« two wrroooa ^ one 
haa ao earaftOhr pamaad. And yat I Dcaing, prtaehad befora the (piaen (Dii. 
■wta^ alnuat defy any ana to prodnea tirii lUbbograpber I SCO, oid 5^0.), 
Sve'paM^ In preaa from hit nnmenwi which ahow eooddarably^ rocaa ‘rlftmr 
Tobimai, ao Ikr aa tba ilxtaantb cen tury than was nattal In tha styl^ of tW 
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and fioin wlii'cli they expect tlieir reward. But of tlic many 
who have sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been 
recognised as rightful ai biters of the palms they pretend to 
confer, and an appeal to the public voice has as often sent 
away the judges in dishonour as confiimed their decision. 

19 . It IS a proof at least of the talents and courage which 
scaiigcr’8 distinguished Julius Caesar Scahger, that he, first of 
Poetics jjP moderns, (or, if there aie exceptions, they 
must be partial and inconsideiable), undertook to 1 educe the 
whole art of verse into system, illustrating and confirming 
eveiy part by a piofusion of poetical literature. IIis Poetics 
form an octavo of about 900 pages, closely punted. We can 
give but a slight sketch of so extensive a work. In the first 
book he treats of the diffcient species of jioems ; in the 
second, of diffeient metres , the third is more miscellaneous, 
but 1 elates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase j the fourth 
proceeds with the same subject, but these two are very com- 
prehensive. In the fifth we come to apply these piinciples to 
criticism , and here we find a conijiarison of various poets 
one with another, especially of Homer with Virgil. Tlie 
sixth book IS a general criticism on all Latin poets, ancient 
and modern. The seventh is a kind of supplement to the 
^ rest, and seems to contain all the miscellaneous mattei that 
he found himself to have omitted, togetliei mth some 
questions purposely reserved, as he tells us, on account of 
''heir difficulty. His comparison of Homer with Virgil is 
His prefer- vcry elaborate, extending to every simile or other 
vi?^iito passage, wheiein a resemblance or imitation can be 
observed, as well as to the general management of 
their epic poems. In this comparison he gives an invariable 
pieference to Virgil, and declaies that the difference between 
these poets is as gieat as between a lady of rank and the 
awkward vnfe t)f a citizen. Musieus he conceives to be far 
superior to Homer, according to the testimony of antiquity , 
and the poem of Heio and Leander, which it does not occur 
to him to suspect, is the only one in Greek that can be 
named in competition with Virgil, as he shows by compaiison 
of the said poem Avith the very inferior effusions of Homer 
If Musceus had wiitten on the same subject as Homer, 
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doee not donbt*but that he would havtTlefj the Ihad 
*and Odywey far behind • 

20 ^ese opimons will not nuBO Scohger’a taste very 
greatly in our eyes^ But it is not perhaps sarpnsing^tan 
Italian accaatomed to the polish^ effetmnacy of»raodem 
verse, both in his language And in Intin, ehonld be delighted 
with the poem of Hero and Leander which has the-isor^ of 
charm that belongs to the statues of Bacclius, and soothes the 
oar with voluptuous harmony, while it gratiBes the mind with 
elegant and pleasing imagery It is not, however, to be 
taken for granted Uiat S^iger is always mistaken in his 
ludgments on particnlar passages in these greatest of poets. 
The enpenonty of the Homenc poems is rather incontestable 
in their gener^ effect, and in the vigoroos originality of hia 
verse, than m the selection of arcmnstance, sentimdnt, or 
expression It would be a sort of prgndico almost ns taste- 
less as that of Scaliger, to refnse the praise of real poetic 
snpenonty to many passages of Virgil, even as compared 
with the Iliad and far more with the Odyssey If thtf S|mile3 
of the older poet are more picturesque and animated, those of 
his imitator are more appropriate and parallel to the subject. 
It would be rather whimmcfll to deny this to bo a pnriapal 
merit in a companson Scahger sacrifices Theocntu3*as mobh> 
as Homer at the altar of Virgil, and of course Apollonius has 
little chance with so partial a judge. Horace and Qvid, at 
least the latter, are also held by Scaliger sopenor to the OrCeks 
whenever they come into competition ^ 

21 In the fourth chapter of the sixth book Scaliger** cn 


Q:aod Momt n, qua Hococros 
•crlptlt, mtUm •am 

•CftetTurnn fiuM 

Tb« fbUovin* b • ■p«cuaan of SoB- 
•or^ (tjU of endeisiD, rho— i isUmt Ibr 
it! ibniliiwi tban anr other eatu* — 
tlx lecaliao tamo lUadb tranattillt 
Ulo» In eoaipaTad«Ncn ) 

.wTtyi >• mm ml I J itwi‘ 

raoltat at in noatro anlm^ta 

Kan taiB yai l|ila« Ij Oi i o m a i y tm 

OorrlfMra, roBiaM •Ibit carm oHTQ«, ita. 
Cum ■rirtntHm bgrton e aiml nom noo 
tat cenfoenda Ja^oha UU tramllitM} an- 


dant pnCmn taman taco*. 

larfL Prlnoiplo, nfKll infidlcini quam 
^aar n ' i war tAfwar Nam cooihmalkt 
at aqaorom dhninoit oploiooam, at aoo- 
temptttm fliolt inlmiun. Frcqnwmbua 
intarralUj aUmull ploi profiafamt Qood 
Taro admlrantiLr Onetmll, ^li^illlllllll cat, 
fcfaa' anpao'far Eatanto namqo^ at, ut 
mlJltca loqaantitr dauao cana hob aob. 
afflant* opoa eat. Qnaro’ldMntu Tfa- 
a»<laafi a kru} boo enim'pro flagfoi, at 
at C0pa; Idqoa 

In pr w tari to, ad cadentaiacn. £|t T-ant, 
qaad in direna, atWo calq^ nxni JIU 
Tcro anpra otnnanl ticanarnmj jwemi im 
atriani pr^MCtal "1, o. a 
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ttciscs tijc inndorn Lntin pool'^, iM'^inimtsr v uh Mnnillii'.; 

for nliat is sowieuliat icuiarl lie s^yM thru lio 

tin nnnlcm had been tmablc to sci' the haltn poiMiis ol iVtraob. 

r^larullus low, tlunitrlj lie dudK at b it'^tb 
on Ills poctiy, and tlnnKs no bctloi nf Atioiin Hus. 'J lie 
contnnuition of tbu -l^ncid 1)\ I\Inpb.» us bi* liti,dd\ pr.Msu-.; 
Aufrenanns not at all, Alatitiiati bas ‘■nmf lo mir, but tio 
sbdl , and S( alitor is indijjirint tb.it some tjrjiorant •-(bo'd- 
in. liters sliould toadi from bnn ratluT ib.in from \ 

Dolet bo speabs with i^roat smcrit) , bis iinbapjn lat( fb>' s 
not atone lor tin* badness of bis :ses in tbe e\‘ s of vo s{» rn 
a tritu ; “ tbe lire did not pnnfv bun, but i.itber be poHuteil 
tbe fire” Pabuf^enins, tbouirb too dtlbi-e, b(‘ annunt^ r> 
"■oocl poet, and Cott.i as an mutator ol (\iUillu- Pidearius 
aims latber to bi pbilosopbiral than poi tirsl. ("a'-tfoboiie is 
excellent, IJeinbns wants \ loom, .ind soinetinies ele^aiu < ; 
be IS ton fond, as man], olliirs are, of tn\iai words. Of 
Pobtian •‘scaliocr does not sjieak biirliK ; be ratio r n mbfe', 
Statius, lias no errace, and is can less ol barmorn. \'ida is 
icckoned, be sa\s, by most tbe lirst poet of our time; be 
dwells, iberefou*, lout^ on tbe Ars Poctua, and exttd'. it 


liiglil), tliongli not witbont cojuotis (ensure (Jf \ ida’s otlier 
.poems tbe ]3omb\x is tbe be^t. Ikuitnmis is admirabb for 
c\er\ thing, if he bed known wliere to stop H’o S nuia/a* 
HUS and Fiaftistoiius be assigns tbe liigbest jinusi* ol iiiiair- 
‘sal rneiit, but places the last .it tbe be.id of tin* whole Itand. 


22. The It.ab.in langu.ige, like tbost' of Green* .uni Uome, 
^ , liad been hitherto .dmost (‘X(lnsi\el\ treated b\ gram- 

CntlciUn , , 

nianans, the superior cntuisin having littb* plate 
even in tbe writings of Bembu ]3nt soon .after tin* 
middle of tbe centiirj, the ac.idcmies est.iblisbed m m.iny 
cities, dedicating much time to tbeir n.itno language, began 
to point out beauties, and to animadvert on defet ts biwond 
the province of grammar. The eiitbnsiastic admir.itton of 


Peti arch “ponied itself forth in tedious cominentanos ujion 
every vvoid of every sonnet , one of wlneb, illustrated with 


the lie.ivy prolixity of that age, would sometinu's be tbe theme 
of a v'olume. Some pliilosophie.d or tbeologit.d jiedants spi- 
ritualised Ins meaning, as li.ad been .ittempted befoic, tbe 
absuid'pai.adox of denying tbe re.al e-Msteneo of Laura is a 
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known spearaen of their refinementi Many wr(^te on fhe 
_ t anlgect of his love for her , and n few denied its Platonic 
-'ptlnty, which however the academy of Fermm thought to 
decree One of the heretics, by name Cresca, ventured ideo 
to maintain that she was mnmed , hut this probable hypo- 
thesis had not many followers * 

93 Meantime a mnltitude of new versiGers, chiefly (^osO 
copyists of the stylo of Petrarch lay open tq the 
mahce of their comped tore, and the stnctness of 
these self-chosen jndges of song A end cal contro- 
versy that sprang np about 1558 between two men of letters, 
very prominent in their oge, Annibal Caro and Ludovico 
Cnstelvetro, is celebrated in the nimalB of Italian literature 
The former had published a canzone in pnusc of the king of 
Prance, beginning* — 


Vmito tlT oeibim da gr»ii (igli J* ora ^ 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversionB on this ode, 
T^hich seems really to deserve a good deal of censuroj, being m 
bad taste, tnrgid, and foolish Coro replied vnth the hitter 
ness natnral to a wounded poet. In this there might be no- 
thing unpardonable, and even hi a abusive language might be 
eitenuat^ at least by many precedents in litemity story , but 
it IB imputed to Caro that he exated the Inquisition ngnmst ^ 
hiB suspected adversary Castelvetro had been of tbo'celo- 
bmted academy of Modena, whose alleged mchnaaon toPrd- 
teatantiBm had proved, several years before, the cause of its 
dissolntion and of the persecntion which some of its members 
sufiered- Castelvetro thoogh he bad avoided censure at that 
time, was now denounced about 1560 when the persecution 
was hottest, to the InqmsiUon at Rome He obeyed its 
Bummons, but soon found it prudent to make his escapcj^Und 
' reached Chiavenna m the Gnson dominions. He lived several 
years afterwards in safe quarters but seems never to have 
^nade an open profession of the reformed faith t 
■^24, Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
among the Italian critics , hot his taste is often lost m subtilty, 

^ CrCTcfanbroX StorU* dcU« Vdipw Ciwcimbetil, tL431 Tbabitebl. Z.SI 
Poed*, H. sej— »d&. I 365 Corikiii, 61 

t MtBTitDri VlUd*lC«td»cmii,l757 ."t. ** 
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and his fastidious temper seems to have sought notliiiig so 
much as occasion for censure. His greatest work is 
^Anltoti’e’B a commentary upon the Poetics of Aristotle , and it 
may justly claim lespect, not only as the earliest 
exposition of the theory of ciiticism, but for its acuteness, 
erudition, and independence of leasomng, which disclaims 
the Stagirite as a master, though the diffuseness usual in that 
age, and the micioscopic subtilty of the writer’s mind may 
render its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best critics 
on the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the commentaiies of 
Gastelvetro and of a latei Italian, Beni, that “ their prolixity, 
their scholastic and trifling subtilty, their useless tediousness 
of logical analysis, their microscopic detection of difficulties 
invisible to the naked eye of common sense, and their waste 
of confutation upon objections made only by themselves, and 
made on purpose to be confuted — all this, it must be owned, 
IS disgusting and repulsive. It may sufficiently lelease a 
commentator from the duty of reading their norks thiough- 
out, but not from that of examining and consulting them ; 
for in both these writers, but more especially in Beni, there 
are iriany remarks equally acute and solid , many difficulties 
will be seen cleaily stated, and sometimes successfully re- 
moved , many things usefully illustrated and cleaily explained; 
and if their freedom of censure is now and then disgraced by 
a little disposition to cavil, this becomes almost a virtue 
when compared mth the servile and implicit admiration of 
Dacier ” * 

25. Castelvetio in his censorious humour did not spare 
Severity of greatest shades that repose in the laurel groves 
mricJj'm” * nassus, nor even those whom national pride 

had elevated to a level with them Homer is less 
blamed than any other , but frequent shafts are levelled at 
Virgil, and not always unjustly, if poetry of real genius could 
ever bear the extremity of critical rigour, m winch a monoto- 
nous and fiigid mediocrity has generally found refuge.t In 


* Twinings Aristotle’s Poetics, pie- 
face, pis 

f One of his censures falls on the 
minute patticularity of the prophecy of 
Anchises in the sixth ^Eneid , peccando 
Virgiho nella convenevolezza della pro- 


fetia, la quale non suole condescendere a 
nomi proprj, iie a cose tanto chiore e 
particolan, ma, tacendo i nomi, suolo 
manifestare le persone, e le loro azioni 
con figure di parlare alquanto oscurc, si 
come SI vede nelle profetic della scnttura 
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3>ttnto lie finds fault tlio pedantry that 1ms filled lus poem 
wth terms of science, unintelligible and unpleasing to igno 
raht men, for nhom poems arc chicfiv designed • Anosto 
'he charges mtli plagiarism, laying unnecessary stress oil lug 
borrowing some stones, ns that of 2^bino from older books , 
and even olgects to his introduction of false names of kings, 
smee we may as well invent new mountains and nvers, ns 
violate the known truths of history t This punctilious caVil 
IS very cbamctcnstic of CasteUctro Vet ho sometimes 
reaches a stmio of philosophical nnalpis, and can by no 
means bo place<l in the ranks of cnticism below La Harpe, 
to vdiom by bis attention to verbal minuteness, as well os by 
the aenmonj and self-confidence of bis character, ho may in 
some measure bo compared 

26 The Ercolono of Vnrchi, a senes of dialogues, be 
loD^ to the infcnor but more numerous class of ziaimmtt 
cndcal ivntinCT, and after some general observa 
ttoni on speech and language as common to men, turns to 
the favounte theme of his contemporones their native 
idiom He is one ndio with Bembo contends that the Ian 
gun^ should not be called Italian, or even Tuscan, but Flo- 
reutine, thougli admitting what might be cxjicctcd that fen* 
agree to tins except tlio natives of the city Varchi had 
wntten on the side of Coro against Costelvetro and though 
upon the whole he docs not speak of the latter m tlie Erco- 
lano with inanlitif, cannot restrain his nrath at an ossiirtibrt 
of the stern cntic of Modena, tliat there nerc as famous 
wnters in the Spanish and French ns in the Italian language* 
Vnrchi oven denies that there mis an) writer of reputation in 
the first of these cxc^t Juan do la fticna, and the antlior of 
Amadis de Gaul Varchi is now clii^y known >aa the 


I • neir Al(*^iJii. di Licopbrooe But tb* coowdr D t »*! •bout 


£ '910. (edit. lS7fi ) Tbb U Mit nnjuit 
ttMirt bat Cu^TwtTo wanted tb« 
esadouT to own, or n mn iii l t c rnliiiMM to 
MrreiT«,tb«t propbeej oT Um lUrnMn 
nUtory eooebed In allegonte, voald 
hare hnd ^mieh len eSWt on Botm 
iwWn. 

Reodeodoln TnwirfmeTTHoU per 
. cpmtt Tin dilS«fl4 nd intaodera t maoo 
paatjoota a BoAinIs Idioti, pw *11 qoall 
prlneipabaenta lidkaai I pota£ p. 


dpu of Nawtoo. 

+ CaataltatTO, p. BH lit ohjeeti on 
tbe aanw princifie to Olraldl Cintbl(v 
that ba bad cbo^ a nibject (or ttaxedy 
wbkh Drrar bad oaeomd par bad betn 
reported to bar* oeeumd, and ihla of 
roja] penont anbeartl of Urfbre It qtial 
jwwto dl pnmdcta aoegetto tale par 
la tuffedlo noo ) da pcrdocucre. p. 1(^ 

V. 
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author of a respectable history, 'which, on account of its 
sincerity, was not published till the last century. The pre- 
judice that, in common ^vlth some of his fellow-citizens, he 
entertained in favour of the popular idiom of Florence, has 
affected the style of his historj’-, which is reckoned both 
tediously diffuse, and deficient in choice of phrase.'^ 

27 . Vaicln, in a passage of the Ercolano, having extolled 

Dante even in preference to Homer, gave rise to a 
versHbout contTovcrsy wherein some Italian critics did not 
hesitate to point out the blemishes of their country- 
man. Bulganni was one of these. Mazzoni undertook the 
defence of Dante m a work of considerable length, and seems 
to have poured out, still more abundantly than his contempo- 
lanes, a torrent of philosophical disquisition. Bulgarini 
replied again to hiin.t Crescimbeni speaks of these discus- 
sions as having been advantageous to Italian poetry.^ The 
good effects, however, were not very sensibly manifested in 
the next centuiy. 

28. Florence was the chief scene of these cntical wars. 

1 Cosmo I., the most perfect type of the prince of 

Ac^my sought by the encouragement of hteia- 

ture in this its most innocuous province, as he did 
by the arts of embellishment, both to bring over the minds of 
jbis subjects a forgetfulness of liberty, and to render them 
unapt for Its recoveiy. The Academy of Florence resounded 
with the praises of Petrarch. A few seceders from this body 
established the more celebiated academy Della Crusca, of the 
sieve, whose '^appellation bespoke the spirit in which they 
meant to sift all they undertook to judge. They were soon 
engaged, and with some loss to their fame, in a controversy 
upon the Gierusalemme Liberate. Camillo Pellegrino, a 
Neapolitan, had published in 1584 a dialogue on epic poetry, 
entitled II Caraflfa, wherein he gave the preference to Tasso 
above Ariosto. Though Florence had no peculiar interest in 
this question, the academicians thought themselves guardians^ 
of the elder baid’s lenown , and Tasso had offended the citi- 
zens by some reflections in one of his dialogues. The academy 
permitted themselves, in a formal reply, to place even Pulci 

♦ Corniam, M 43 | Hist della Yolgar Poesia, ii 282 

f Id 260 Ginguenc, vu 491 ^ ' 
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nnd Boiardo above Tasso It was easier to vmdicat^ Anosto 
from some of Pelle^no's cenauros, which are coached ii^the 
tone of insistiiig with the reader that he oa^ht not 
to be pleased Ho has followed Castelvetro in sevem cn ti 
cisms. The rules of epic poetry so long observed he 
nuuntainSi ought to bo reckoned fundamental pnnapl^ 
which no one can dispute without presumption The pcademy 
answer this well on behalf of Anosto Tfieir censures on the 
Jerusalem apply, in part to the characters nnd madents, 
wherein they are sometimes right, in part to the langnago, 
many phrases, according to them, being bad Italian, mpietote 
for pie m tbe first line.* 

29 SalviaU, a verbose cntic, who had wntten two qnarto 
volnmes on the style of Boccaccio, assailed the new 
epic in two treatises, entitled L Infonnato Tasso «««*<» 
Apology followed very soon , but it has been some- 
times thought that these criticisms, acting on his morbid 
intellect, though he repelled them vigorously miglit have 
influenced him to that waste of labonr by which in the last 
years of his hfe, he changed so much of tus great podcS ^or 
the worse. The obscnrer insects whom envy stirrM up 
against its glory are not worthy to be remembered Tbe 
chief praise of ^viati himself is that he laid the foundations 
of the first classical dictionary of any modem langiiage, the 
Vocabnlono della Crti5ca.t 

SO Bontcrwek has made us accnainted with a treatise in 
•Spanish on the art of poetry, which he regards ns '* t 
the earliest of its kind m modem literature. It ah or 

11. • -■ .i-i - PottlT 

coma not no so nccoramg to tno date ot its publica 1 

cation, which is in 1596 , hot the author, Alonzo liOpea 

Iq tba Kcood Tdame oT tba edihoa nnm. and vlth tb« of 

Tmo at \ anke, 17S5 tha Caraflk at mgn tn tha pnrpcaa, la« oriactafloga, 
Pdlegrlno, tha Dafatoa f Arioato atid with 1 m prhMiea to eloqoaoea or 
tbe Aeadoiii^ Taaao'a Apology and tba phlloeophy An aeeimDt of tha eoaitAk- 
Inlninato of Salrlati, are rot into am- eany be (bond'ln Creaoimbciil, Olo. 
tcnccs, pleoed to amwar eaeh oibei Hk or Cornlanl, abd-noen at l«i]|^ in 

a dialogue. Thb produeea an awkward ^rwank LHb of Tasao. 

.and nnutoral aSaot, aa paxagea ara ton f CcarklanJ. tL SOtL Tba ItaHanlltar 
ftorn tbai "fcootaat to place thra In oppo- atma would aupply aarwril mare w oika 
cUloa. j oo crTtiebrm, rbetorie, and granffmar 

Tb# uUhiim <Bj both atdea beoomea Upon all theaa Aibjoct^ h wma mnoh 
•inilmUly wwdriaotM j yat not roora to rldier at thb timai, than tbo Flmdi or 
•- -r - . 1 f 'n 1 
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Pmciano, was pliysician to Cliailes V., and it was tlioreforp 
written, in all probability, manyye.irs before it appeared from 
the press. The title is lathei quaint, Philosopliiii Antig'ua 
Poetica, and it is wiitten in the form of letters. Pinciaiio is 
the fii St who discoveied the Poetics of Aristotle, which he had 
dihg^eiitly studied, to be a fragment of a larger work, as is 
now generally admitted. “Whenever Lope/ Piiiciauo,” says 
Bouterwek, “ abtuidons Aristotle, his notions respecting the 
different poetic styles are as confused as those of his contem- 
poianes ; and only a few of his notions and distinctions can 
be deemed of impoitance at the present day. But his name 
IS deserving of honouiable remembrance, for lie was the first 
writer of modem times \\ho ciidca\oured to esLihlish a 
philosophic art of poetry , and, with all his veneration foi 
Aiistotle, he was the first scholar who ventured to think for 
himself, and to go somewhat farthei than Ins master.”^ 
The Alt of Poetry, by Juan de la Cueva, is a poem of the 
didactic class, containing some information as to the history 
of Spanish verse.t Tlie other critical treatises which appeared 
in Spain about this time seem to be of little importance , but 
we know by the wntings of Cervantes, that the poets of the 
age of Philip were, as usual, folloned by the animal foi 
whose natural prey they aie designed, the sharp-toothed and 
keen-scented critic. 

31. France produced very few books of the same class. 

, The Institutiones Oratoii.e of Omei Talon is an 

xrenen 

crifinsm”* * * § ^ clemeiitaiy and short treatise of rhetoric. $ Baillct 
and Goujet give some praise to the Ait of Poetiy 
by Pelletier, published in 1555. § The treatise of Henry 
Stephens, on the Conformity of the French Language with 
the Greek, is said to contain very good obseivations 1| But 
It must be (for I do not recollect to have seen it) rather a 
book of grammai than of superior criticism The Rhetoriquc 
Frau 9 aise of Fouquehn (1555) seems to be little else than 
a summaiy of rhetoiical figures.^ That of Courcelles, in 


* Hist of Span Xit p *523 

f It IS printed entire in the eighth 
volume of Parnoso Espanol 

I Gilbert, Maitres de ^Eloquence, 
printed in Baillet, viii 181 

§ Baillet, m 351 Goujet, in 97 


Pelletier Jiad prcMouslj rendered Ho- 
race’s Art of Poetrj into French \erse, 
id 66 

II Baillet, 111 353 
^ Gibert, p 184 
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li557, 19 not mnch better • All these relate mtlier to prose 
thAn to poetry From the number of vcrsi6er8 in France, 
nniTthe popnUuity of Ronsard and his scliool wo might ]ia\o 
expected a larger harvest of cfiticR. Pasquier, in his^valuahle 
nnecellanj, Les Rechorches do In i^rance, Ims devoted n few 
pages to this subject, but not on an extensive ot* systematic 
plan , nor can the two Biblioth^ues Fran 9 aisc 8 , by Ln Croix 
dn Maine and Verdior, both pablished in 1584, tliongh tlioy 
contain a great deal of information ns to the hterartiro of 
France, wiUi some cntical estimates of books, be reckoned m 
the class to which we arc now nd\erting 

32 Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much om^oyed under Elizabeth, is tho author of on 
“Art of Rhetonqne,” dated in the preface January, 

1553 Tho rnles in this treatise are chicflj from 
Aristotle, with the lielp of Cicero and Quiutilmu, hut his ex 
amples and ninstrations are modem Wnrton eoys that it 
the first sptem of cntiaam m oar language t Rut m com 
mon-use of the uord it is no cntiasm at nil nil) more than 
the treotise of Cicero de Oratorc , it is what it profess« to 
be, a t^'stera of rhetonc in the onaont manner , and, in thi^ 
sense it Iiad been preceded b) tho work of Leonard Cox, 
which lias been mentioned in another place AVllson was a 
roan of considerable learning and his Art of Rhetonque is 
by no means without menu Ho descn'cs praise for cen-^ 
sunag the pedantry of learned phrases, or ns ho calls theAi, 

‘ strange tnkhom terms,* advising men to sjienk ai is 
commonly received ,’ and he censures also what was not less 
pedantic, the introdnction of a French or Itnlmn idiom, whicli 
the travelled English affected in order to show their polite 
ness, as tho scholars did the fonner to prove their ennhuon 
Wilson bad before pnblislied an Art of Logic- ^ 

"•33 The first English cntiasm properly speaking, that I 
^find 18 a short tract by Gmscoyne, doubtless the poet 
'"'of that name, pablisb^ in 1575 ^ ** Certain Notes 
of Itistmction concerning the making ofWerse or Rh^’roe m 
English ^ It consists only of ten pages, but the observations 
are judiaous Gascoyne recommends thatthe scntenco'^Aliould, 
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as fai as possible, be finisbcel at the close of two lines in the 
couplet measuie/ Webbe, author of a “ Discourse of Ln- 
ghsli Poetiy” (1586), is cojiioiis in comparison with Gas- 
co)me, though he sti etches but to seventy pages. IIis taste 
IS better shown in Ins piaise of Sjiensei for the Slteplieid’s 
Kalendar, than of Gabriel Ilaivey for his “ leformation of 
oui English veise,” that is, by forcing it into uncouth 
Latin measures, which Webbe lias himself most unhappily 
attempted. 

S4<. A supeiior wiitei to Webho was Geoige Puttenham, 
ruttcnimm ’5 .wliose “ Ai t of Eiiglisli Pocsic,” published m 1580, 
Artorpocsio jg small quarto oi 258 pages in three boohs. It 
IS in many parts vei)' well written, in a measured jirose, 
lathei elaborate and diffuse. He quotes occasional)} a little 
Greek. Among the contcmjioi ary English poets, Puttenham 
extols for eclogue and pastoial ]ioetry Sir Philip Sidney 
and Mastei Chalonei, and that othei gentleman who mote 
the late Shepherd’s Kalendar. For ditty and amorous ode I 
find Sir Waltei Rawleigh’s vein most lofty, insolent, Qiro- 
bably uncommon passionate; blaster Edward D}ei 

foi elegy most sw'eet, solemn, and of high conceit ; Gascon 
[[Gascoyne] for a good metie and fora jilentiful vein ; Phaer 
and Golding for a learned and w ell-connected vei se, specially 
in translation, clear, and very faithfully answering their au- 
thor’s intent. Others have also written with much facility, 
but more commendably peihaps, if they had not written so 
much nor so popularly. But last in recital and first in de- 
gree IS the queen our soveieign lady, wdiose learned, delicate, 
noble muse easily surmounteth all the rest that liave wntten 
before hei time or since, foi sense, sweetness, and subtilty, 
be It in ode, elegy, epigiam, or any othei kind of poem, 
heroic or lyric, wherein it shall please hei majesty to employ 
her pen, even by so much odds as her owm excellent estate 
and degiee exceedeth all the rest of her most humble vas- 
sals ”t On this It maybe remaiked, that the only specimen 
of Elizabeth’s poetry which, as far as I know', remains, is prb- 

• GascojTie, with nil the other early t Puttenhnm, p 51 of Hnslcwood’s 
English critics,’ was republished in a coU edition, or m Censura Literarin, i 
Jection by Mt. Haslewood in two vo- 348 i 

lumes, 181 r and 1815 
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digiously bad«* In some passages of Pottenlmm, we find 
an ‘approach to the higher province of philosophical cnticiam 
85 These treatises of Webbe and Pattenham may have 
been preceded m order of wnttng though not of 
publication, by the performance of a more lUnstnona 
author, Sir Philip Sidney His Defence of Poesy » 

" was not published till 1595 The Defence of Powy has 
-n-alrendy b^n reckoned among the pobte wntiDM of the 
_ Elirnbethnn age, to which class it rather belongB than fti that 
of cnbcism , for Sidney rarely comes to nny literary censuf'e* 
and 18 still farther removed mom any profonnd philosophy 
Hia sense is good, but not ingemons, and the declamatory 
tone weakens its efiect 


Sect IIL — On Works of Fiction 

It orrfi MJtd SowHOun in lialy (ad — Sd»nf t Anadm, 

y 

86 The novels of Bandello, three parts of which were pub- 
lished ID 1554, and a fourth m 1573, are perhaps 
the best known and the most admired in that species 
of composiboD after those of Boccaccio They have been 
censurea as bcentions but are far less so than any of pre- 
ceding times, and the reflections are usually of a moral 
These, however as well as the speeches, are very tediCus 
Ihere is not a little predilection m Bandello for san^nary 
stones GiDgTi6n6 praises these novels for jnst senbments 
adherence to probability, and choice of interestmg subjects. 
In these respects, i\e often find a aupenonty in the older 
novels above those of the nineteenth century, the golden age, 
n IS generally thought, of ficbtioua story But, in^the 
management of these sul^ects the Italian ana Spanish novel 
ista show little skill , they are worse cooks of better meat j 
they exert no power over the emotions beyond what the 
intrinsic^ natufts of the events rdated must produce , they 
fiomebmes describe well but with no great iniagumtion , they 
^ have no strong conception of character, no deep acquaintance 
^ Sp«efan^ li. lot. 
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With mankind, not often much humour, no vivacity and spirit 
of dialogue. 

37* The Hecatomithi, or Hundied Tales, of Giraldi - 
Cinthio have become known in England by tbe 
ofcinthto, Shakspeaie has had to them in two 

instances, Cymbehne and Measure for Measure, for the sub- 
jects of his plays. Cinthio has also borrowed fiom himself 
in his own tragedies. He is still moie fond of dark tales of , 

blood 'than Bandello. He seems consequently to have pos- 

sessed an unfortunate influence over the stage , and to him, as 
well as his brethren of the Italian novel, we trace those 
scenes of improbable and disgusting horroi, from which, 
though the native taste and gentleness of Shakspeare for the 
most part disdained such helps, we recoil in almost all the 
other tragedians of the old English school Of the remaining 
Italian novelists that belong to this period, it is enough to men- 
tion Enzzo, bettei known as one of the founders of medallic 
science. His Sei Giornate contain thirty-six novels, called 
Avvenimeuti. They are wiitteu with intolerable prolixity, 
but- in a pure and even elevated tone of morality. This 
- character does not apply to tbe novels of Lasca. 

38. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret Queen of 
Navarre, and first published in 1558, with the title 
^ueen of “ Histoire des Amans fortunes,” are principally 
taken from the Italian collections or from the 
fabliaux of the trouveurs Though free in language, they 
are written in a much less licentious spirit than many of the 
foimer, but breathe throughout that anxiety to exhibit the 
clergy, especially the legulars, in an odious or ridiculous 
light, which the principles of their illustrious authoress might 
lead us to expect. Belleforest translated, perhaps with some 
vanatiou, the novels of Bandello into French.* 

39 Few piobably will now dispute, that the Italian novel, 
a picture of real life, and sometimes of tiue circum- 
romances stances, is perused with less weariness than the 
c Spanish romance, the alternative then offered to the 
lovers of easy leading. But this had very numerous admirers 

in that generatuin, nor was the taste confined to Spain. The 

'' ' 1 ^ 

•'Bouterwek, r 286 , mentions by the sixteenth century I do not know 
jiarae several otlier French novelists of an} thing of them ^ 
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popularity of Amadis de Gaul and Palmenn 6f Oliva, with 
^thoir vanous continostors, has been already mentioned * 
*“Onb of these, Palmenn of England,^’ appeared m French at 
dL^ns in 1555 It is uncertain who was uie original author, 
or m what language it was first wntten Cervnut& has 
hoqoured it with a place next to Amadis« Mr Southey, 
though he condescended to abndge Palmenn of England, 
thinks it infenor to that Bind of romantic adventure. Several 
of the tales of kmght-errantry that are recorded to have stood 
ou the unfortunate shelves of Don Quixote belong to this 
latter part of the century among which Don Belliauis of 
Greece is better known by name than any other These 
romances were not condemned by Cervantes alone *‘Eve^ 
poet and prose writer,* says Bouterwek, *of cultivated 
talent, laboured to oppose the contagion **t 

40 Spam was the parent of a romance ra a \ery different ^ 
style, but, if less abwrd and better wntten, not ^ 
perhaps ranch more interesting to os than those of 
chivalry, the Diana of Montemayor Sannaxaro s ^ 
beautify model of pastoral romance, the Arcadia, and fome 
which had been wntten in Portugal take away the ment of<^ 
onginality from this celebrated fictiou It form^ however, a' 
school in this department of literature, hardly lees numeroue, 
according to Bouterwek, than the imitators of Amadia t The 

Xa Nou«» a irrm PiDtMtentf tHski limt cTAmMQi «oot rtnm Mdcocm 
tl>TOi as pai to Um JOCo^ u tbo pcnni acm to «■ dernltr nAol«, 'Mtlt 

'writing of Mtduml bod btto to Um poor eo pcrkr to mi. TEaptfot It* a >■ 
old. Thia 1m dnOt open ia bit luth togtiidrv^ ct In Fnoco Ut • tmltmmt 
ditcoorat, " D« toot t e mp i, tUt bo< rtHtoadt plot betas btUlltcatits. Soot 
Beat tod Mcoible w ritt f mji, y t 1« r^jot do ray Uemy terood. Ilj out to 
to dta bomme*. gol out ett^ lEUftot Imr pnoeiptlt rogoti tt Cray qol U 
d^terlrt tt Toettr* to IcmUrt dtt ebottt qodqo'oo let cost tooIo tlon bltmer 
Ttinct. Cvqni pJmlety oottYlti Mttqoo to lay tmt trtobi to vlit^ &o.p.l59. 

Ot t ^ Toftnl qot Itort labenrt Hroltot tdit. 1588. 

tcrftblta t tcos dt Itoit rit ri w, dost f ^ opuuoa of Booterwti. (r,^ 

It plot ptrt t toojoort bemU [tbof] It SSS.), tbt dtttt Ibr ebhrtlrocit lomtu tt ^ 
Ttob^ cDCUDe It pnlMnn Mt rtto. l>t dtcllatd to tbe latter ptrt of tbt etntory 
'' Itox rmotm (knt Doot ToyoDt toeor Itt tbroogfa tbt pttrtleoot of t 

nsSTBtnt ptT-ci tt ptr U. A ttrew dt tplnt In Utemoit; which tspoted the 
Lioeelot do Ltc, dt FeretAwevt. TrWtn, mtdlwrtl Setidm to deriikn. The imm. 

' Obof) It emrtob, tt totiet, Cxit fby dt ber of tborter tod nw^* nnoting nortb 
ettta Ttidti tud/pst. On ftn tst rtpta ndflit probably btet mart to do wilhltt 
le^totdo'pl&i d« obiq eenrtoa. Jotqota Ihr ttrliini rorriintt hti a tarriU tntmy 
1 c* i^iM Doatri Uoftt tataot dtmrao in the 11 aly But It jtnrtd, whb • 

B Itt 0^ tt oadnaai|irlt^p]k1VMQao>, Uttk modHlcatkn, In tbt ipm agy ^ 

600 b yti ^a r mal^ rum ttoU \ Hlat. Spaao. lit p, 905 ^ 

pom Ita <g»ye^ VofliA tSomtnt lea - 
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language of Montemayor is neithei laboured noi affected, and 
though sometimes of rather too formal a solemnity, especially 
in what the author thought philosophy, is remarkably harmo- 
nious and elevated , nor is he deficient in depth of feeling oi 
fertility of imagination. Yet the story seems incapable of 
attracting any reader of this age. The Diana, like Sanna- 
zaro’s Arcadia, is mingled with much lyric poetry, which, 
Bouterwek thinks, is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes indeed condemns all the longer of these poems to 
the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana Yet 
this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, had 
inspired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. The chief 
merit of the Galatea, published in 1584^, consists in the poetry 
which the story seems intended to hold together. In the 
Diana of Montemayor, and even in the Galatea, it has been 
supposed that real adventures and characters were generally 
shadowed — a practice not aheady without precedent, and 
\vhich, by the French especially, was carried to a much 
greatei length in later times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this century 
Novels in fo^ her novels m the picaresq 2 ie style, of which Laza- 
rillo de Tormes is the oldest extant specimen. The 
continuation of this little woik is reckoned inferior 
to the part written by Mendoza himself , but both together 
are amusing and inimitably short.* The fiist edition of 
Gusman d’ the most Celebrated romance of this class, Guzman 
Aifarache (J’ Alfarachc, falls within the sixteenth century. It 
was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have lived 
long at court. He might theie have acquiied, not a know- 
ledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an experience of 
mankind, which is reckoned one of the chief merits of his 
-romance. Many of his stories also relate to the manners of 
a higher class than that of his hero. Guzman d’ Aifarache 
, is a sort of prototype of Gilblas, though, m fact, La Sage- 
has borrowed very freely from all the Spanish novels of this ■ 
school. The adventures are numerous and diversified enough ' 
to amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed a great 

♦ Though the continuation of Laza- the whole no\e] which has made its for- 
nllo de Tormes is reckoned inferior to tune, that of the, man who was exhibited 
the onginal, it contams the only story in as a sea-monster 
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idesLof good seni(e m hiB reflection#, which ore erpreased m 
^©pointed, condenaed style affected by moat wnters of Spain 
Cfiwantes has not hesitated to borrow from him one of San 
^cJioB celebrated a^adicationa, m the well known case of the 
lady, who was leas pngnacious in defence of her honodr than 
of the purse awarded by the court as its compensatioo This 
' story 15 , however, if I am not mistaken, older than -either 
of them • 

»42 It mny require some excuse that I insert in this place 
Las Gnerras de Granada, a history of certain ^ 
Moonsh factions in the last days of that kingdom 
both because it has been usually referred to the 
seventeenth century, and because many bave conceived it to 
be a tme relation of events. It purports to have been trans- 
lated by Glues Perer de la Hita, an inhabitant of the aty 
of Moraa, from an Arabic original of one Aben HamiU ^ 
Its late English translator seems to entertain no doubt of^itS 
authentiaty , and it has been sagaciously observed that no 
CSmsdan could have known the long genealomes of Moonsh 
nobles which the book contains. Most of those, howb^er 
who rend it without creduhty, will feel, I presume, Jittle 
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difficulty in agreeing’ with Antonio, who lanks it “ among 
Milesian fables, though very pleasing to those who have ’ 
nothing to do/’ The Zegris and Abenceriages, with all 
their romantic exploits, seem to be mere creations of Casti- 
lian jmagination , noi has Conde, in his excellent history of 
the Moors in Spain, once deigned to notice them even as 
fabulous, so much did he reckon this famous production of 
Perez de la Hita below the historian’s regaid. Antonio 
‘ mentions no edition earlier than that of Alcala in 1604< , 
the English tianslator names 1601 foi the date of its pub- 
lication, an edition of which year is in the Museum , noi do 
I find that any one has been aware of an earlier, published ' 
at Sarago 9 a in 1595, except Brunet, who mentions it as 
rare and little known. It appears by the same authority that 
theie is another edition of 1598. 

-43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain contn- 
sidney’g butcd Something, yet hardly so much as has been 
Arcadia, supposed, to Sii Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, the only 
original production of this kind worthy of notice which our 
older hteiature can boast. The Arcadia was published iii 
1590, having been wiitten, probably, by its highly accom- 
plished author about ten years before. 

44. Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimensions of 
itscharac his own mind, by announcing that he could perceive 
nothing remarkable in Sii Philip Sidney (as if the 
suffrage of Europe in what he admits to be an age of heioes 
were not a decisive pi oof that Sidney himself ovei -topped 
those sons of Anak), says of the Aicadia, that it is “a te- 
dious, lamentable, pedantic pastoral romance, which the 
patience of a young viigin in love cannot now wade through.^’ 
We may doubt whether Walpole could altogethei estimate 
the patience of a reader so extremely unlike himself, and 
his^epithets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable , the - 
Arcadia is more free fiom pedantry than most books of that 
age j and though we are now so accustomed to a moie 
stimulant diet in fiction, that few would read it through with ^ 
pleasure, fhe story is as sprightly as most other romances,, 
sometimes indeed a little too much so, for the Aicadia is not 
quite a book for “ young virgins,” of which some of its ad- - 
mirers by hearsay f seem not to have been aware. By the ' 
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•Wisdom, greatness, nobility, but, if I can guess aright, knit 
wth a more constant temper.” 

46. The Arcadia stands quite alone among English fic- 
mrcriority tions of this century. But many weie translated in 
Erichs" the reign of Elizabeth from the Italian, Eiench, 
iictTons Spanish, and even Latin, among which Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasuie, whence Shakspeare took seveial of his 
plots, and the numerous labours of Antony Munday may be 
mentioned. Palmerni of England in 1580, and Amadis of 
Gaul in 159 s, were among these ; others of less value were 
' tiansferred from the Spanish text by the same industiious 
hand , and since these, while still new, were sufficient to 
fuinish all the gratification lequired by the public, our own 
wi Iters did not much task their invention to augment the 
stock They would not have been very successful, if we 
may judge by such deploiable specimens as Breton and 
Gieene, two men of considerable poetical talent, have left 
us * The once famous story of tlie Seven Champions of 
■Christendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a superior class; 
"^the adventures are not oiiginal, but it is by no means a 
tianslation from any single woik.-j Mallory’s famous 10 - 
mance. La Morte d’ Arthur, is of much earlier date, and was 
fiist printed by Caxton. It is, however, a translation from 
several French romances, though written in very spirited 
language. 


* The Mavillia of Breton, the Do- 
nistus and Fawnia of Greene, Avill be 
found in the collections of the indefati- 
gable Sir Egerton Brydges The first is 
below contempt , the second, if not quite 
so ridiculous, is written with a quaint, 
affected, and empty Euphuism British 
Bibliographer, i 508 But as truth is 


generally more faithful to natural sym- 
pathies than fiction, a little tale, called 
Never too Late, in which Greene has 
related his own storj, is unaffected and 
pathetic Drake’s Shakspeare and lus 
Times, 1 489 
'I' Drake, i 529 
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CHAPTER VIII 

^IIISTOnT OF riIY«ICAL AND MISCFI LANFOUS I ITTIUTinr 

rnoM 1500 to lOOO 


Sect I — On Mvtiifmatical and PjnfiicAL ScifSll. 

Algtimmlt f till Pcrwl Tteia — /Vwfrru f CVyvrWort Tktrry —• 

Jlrtiii* — i?r/ur»» «/C«fr»i£ijr — Ifrrtirtsn — ttt — GUlnU 

1 The brrocli of failb loxrarcls Tnrtnglta, b} wbidi Cardnn 
commanicatwl to the world the mctJiod of BoUing 
cable cquaDons, lia\ing rendered them enemies the 
injured part) defied the oppressor to n contest, wherein each 
sliould propose thirtj-one problems to bo soUed bj the other 
Cardan accepted tlic challenge, and pn\B n list of liis pro- 
blems, bat dc\o!\ed the task of meeting bis antagonist on Ins 
disaple Pcrnin TIic problems of Tartaglm arc so iimcli 
more difTicalt than those of Cardan and llic latter s rrpre 
Bentotire so frcoucntl) faded in solnng them, ns to show tlic 
former m a higher rank among nlpnebrnists, thongh we lia\p 
not so long n list of his discoveries * Tins is told hj himself 
in n work of miscellaneous matlamatiml nnd plij*sicnl learn 
ing, Qoesitt ed invenzioni diverse published hi 1510 In 
1555 he ^ut forth (he first part of a trcnlme, entitlnl Trallato 
di numon c raiiarc tlie second |tart appennug iii I'iOO 
2 Pelletier of Mans, a man adv'nntagcouslj known both 
in literature nnd science, published a sliort trintiso *^ 4 , ^ 
on algebra m 155 !• lie does not give the inelhotT 
of solving cubic equations bnt Hutton is mistaken in suppos- 
ing' tlmt he w'as ignorant of Cardonas work, whicli ho quotes. 
In fact ho promises a thml hook, this treatise bang divided 
into two, on the higher parts of algcbm , but I do not know 
whetlier this be found m any subsequent edition * Pcll^'tlor 
docs not employ the signs + nnd — , winch had been mvcihal 
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by Stifelius, using p and m instead, but we find tbe sign v< 
of irrationality. TOat is perhaps the most original in this 
treatise is, that its author perceived that, in a quadratic equa- 
tion, wheie the root is rational, it must be a divisor of the 
absolute number.* 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Robert Record, in 1557, 
we find the signs + and — , and, for the first time, 
■\Vhct3tonc that of equality =, winch he invented.! Record 
' ° ' knew that a quadratic equation has two roots. The 

"scholar, for it is in dialogue, having been perplexed by this 
as a difficulty, the master answers, “ That variety of roots 
doth dedal e that one equation in number may serve for two 
several questions. But the form of the question may easily 
instruct you which of these two loots you shall take for your 
' purpose. Howbeit, sometimes you may take both ” t He 
says nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by an 
interruption, the nature of which he does not divulge, from 
, continuing his algebraic lessons. We owe therefore nothing 
to Record but his invention of a sign. As these aitifices not 
only abbreviate, but clear up the process of reasoning, each 
successive improvement in notation deseives, even in the 
most concise sketch of mathematical histoiy, to be remarked. 


♦ Pelletier seems to have arrived at 
this not by observation, but in a scicnufic 
method Comrae === 2x + 15 (I substi- 
tute the^usual signs for clearness), il cst 
certain que a: que nous cherchons doit 
estre contenu ^galeraent en 15, puisque 
est 6gal a deux ar, et 15 davantage, ct 
que tout nombre censiqne (quarrel) con- 
tient les racines ^galement et pr6cis6ment 
Maintenant puisque 2x font certain nom- 
bre de racines, il faut done quo IS fasse 
Pach^vement des racines qui sont n^ces- 
; saires pour accompbr p 40 (Lyon 
1554)^ 

f And to avoid the tedious repeti- 
tion of these words, ‘ is equal to,* I will 
set, as I do often in work use, a pair of 
parallels, getnowe lines of one length thus 
because no two things can be more 
equal The ^word geinowe, from the 
^ French gtmeau, twin ( Cotgrave), is very 
unl?omn^oh it was used for a double 
, nng, a ^enieZ- or gemou nng Todd’s John- 
^ 'son’s Dictionary 

i 1 TliiS general mode pf expression 
might lead us to "suppose, that Record 


was acquainted with negative ns well ns 
posituc roots, the fictnj radices of Car- 
dan That a quadratic equation of a 
certain form has two positive roots, liad 
long been known In a very modern 
book, it IS said that Mohammed ben 
Musa, an Arabian of the reign of Al- 
momon, nhosc algebra was translated by 
the late Dr Rosen in 1831, observes 
that there arc two roots in the form 
ax- + h = cXf but that this cannot he in 
tiic other three cases Libn, Hist des 
Sciences Mathcmatiquos cn Italic, \ol ii 
(1838) Leonard of Pisa had some no- 
tion of this, but did not state it, accord- 
ing to M Libri, so gencrall} as Ben 
Musa. Upon reference to Colebrooke’s 
Indian Algebra, it will appear that tlic 
existence of two positive roots in some 
cases, though tbe conditions of tlie pro- 
blem will often be found to exclude the 
application of one of ihdra, is clearly laid 
down by the Hindoo algebraists But 
one of them sajs, ** People do not ap-- 
pro\e a negative absolute number ^ 
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But certainly tfio> Jo not exhibit any pecoliar ingenuitv and 
ni^t have occurred to tho raost ordinary atadenU 

The great boast of France, and mJocil of algcbmi(!al 
icience generally, m this penod, ^\’as Francia Viilte, 
iftcncr called Victa, so truly eminent a man that he ^ 
nay well spare laurels whicli arc not his own It has been 
itiserved m another place, that after Montuda had rescued ^ 
'rom tho hands of WoIIis, who claims e\or) thinp- for Har- 
riott, many algebraical metliods indisputably contained in the 
UTiUpgs of his own coantr)Tnan, Cossnli Ims conic Jonvard,*' 
tVith an cqnal cogency of proof, asserting the right of Cnnlan 
io tlic greater namber of tliem But the follomng 8ti^*jii 
the progress of algebra may be justly attnbuted to NHcto 
done 1 We must give the first place to one less 
difiictilt in Itself than important in its results In 
the earlier algebra, alplmbetical characters ^^c^c not gonerany 
employed at all, except that tho Res, or unknovm quantity, 
was sometimes set down R, for tho sake of hrevitj Stifehus, 
in 1544, first cmploj'cd a literal notation A B C , to ibqiress 
unknown qnanhties, while Cardan and according to CossnliJ 
Luca dv Borgo, to whom we may now add Leonard of P)sa 
bimielf, make some use of letters to express indefinite iitim 
bers • But ^^eta first applied ihotn as general S) nibola of 

* VoU U frt. A j*o6ern wTtl*r tm lo tlw Ar» llkS&k, AUmACt %hert wv i ' 
rtwkfd, Uut cnploTt Utim ibooU pat « — k Tb« vut of t gcMxl 

of til* *]pt»b*( to nprm tndcimnlmt* *lfoHtlun wu doabtle** « Smt [ispc<n' 

*»d »T» H wrm b**B oli- timiU, bot U not ^ult to » 

MTT«d b«£3T«. If I tb* Pbjiki, fh>m TMulln]; loodcra bktork* of *1^ 

la Arfatot, Op«r«, L MS. ffJO. 5&5 broint dhotmry wlUwwt rtfVrtnoo to* 

'bcA -WiPtowft, toj vbtAoti, 'ia* ceA^tcaft wftvm, ^ 'do *iofl t i 

Tb* kttm *, A 7 Ac. »xprt*t fort*, n mm*. 

HUM, ip*c« or tbne. librl, Ilht. ^ li* prnccM bj wfilcb tb* All* fbr 
S<i<D*«« M»lb(mat^IlM n IbUc, blOk iuItIoX tTUStkxu vxf oi^nallr 

rCpon itAmc* to Arlitotlr I fliul dmhj dlfcomrA •corn* wortbr n I l« 

ImUac*) in tb* ibrUi book of tb* Pby niatcd In UKHber^pUc* (VoL I p,M7) 
jjcfc AuMnluiiooc*. nd in otbor pi*c«i. of nriilog cojr cmloaltj MTirm 
Tbou^ I am rdocunt to mix In tnj brrrxtlKot^ tbit (n tb* lS]U^«<lnbi^ 

"Uxt, wbleb b txk«n from e*txbiUb«l TruMvtlotii tot 178CV to bl 

tb; obvmtion^ of td^ o«d on • Tr*oU o« C bto nMl Blqn^Ue 
ftub}«ct w b wt ln joy knowltdf* it m tloca, p. A5— rad to 6<nr}pt*nfil^» 
rtrj Jlmltid *• to mxtbcmxtk*. I mxy nritho^ xob IL It4t nmu k»blc.4lm 
brr* r*muk«ibxt •Itboo^T rt^i* and to don not wm to b« Tb*c« kwtnic 
Caxton do tio< oM ttofk ktten u tym. wbtt Cardu bn hioudr t*M in oDjlbi 
boh of Leovn qinntUy yet, wton th*y BJib}*ct In tb* d tb ctoptcr cf Ito 
]rt*T“to * («ci«nctric«l cotnbriKtidD, tlb*y | y«t bo ton M*rt^ gtnaacd, U* 

ebploy In lb*lf #putkxt« doobl* lettcf*, prexm vbkb Tirtd^U* punvrd ; tto 
111* UKixl »^p* of Jbm. Tho* 1% b7« geomotrfcal «oo(trutUo(t Itl 
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quantity, and by tbus forming' the scatteied elements of spe- 
cious analysis into a system, lias been justl}’' reckoned the 
foundei of a science, winch, from its extensive application, 
has made the old problems of mere numerical algebra appear 
elementary and almost trifling. “ Algebra,” says Kastner, 
“fiom furnishing amusing enigmas to the Cossists,” as he 
calls the first teachei s of the art, “ became the logic of geo- 
metrical invention.”* It would appear a natural conjecture, 
that the improvement, towards which so many steps had been 
taken by others, might occur to the mind of Vieta simply as 
a means of saving the trouble of arithmetical operations in 
woikiiig out a problem. But those who refer to his treatise 
entitled De Arte Analytica Isagoge, or even the first page of 
It, will, I conceive, give credit to the author for a more 
scientific view of his own invention. He calls it logistice 
speciosa, as opposed to the logistice numerosa of the oldei 
analysis t, his theorems are all general, the given quantities 
being considered as indefinite, noi does it appear that he sub- 
stituted letters for the known quantities in the investigation 
of particular problems. Whatevei may have suggested this 
great invention to the mind of Vieta, it has altogethei changed 
the character of his science. 

5 Secondly, Vieta understood the transformation of equa- 
tions, so as to clear them from co-efficients or surd roots, or 
to eliminate the second tei m. This, however, is partly claimed 
by Cossffii foi Cardan. Yet it seems that the process em- 


manifest, by all tint these algebraists 
ha\e written on the subject, that they 
had the clearest convicbon they were 
dealing with continuous, or georaetncal, 

, not merely with discrete, or arithmetical, 
quantity This gave them an insight 
- into the fundamental truth, which is un- 
intelligible, so long as algebra passes for 
a specious arithmetic^ that ever^ ^alue, 
^ which the conditions of the problem ad- 
mit^ may be assigned to unknown quan- 
jtities, without distinction of rationality 
and irrationality To abstract number 
Itself irrationality is inapplicable 
• Gesclnchte der Mathematik, i 63 
ff- Torma autem Zetesm ineundi ex 
art^ propria est, non jam in numeris 
suara logicam* exercente, quae fuit osci- 
tantia 'veteruin analystanim, sed per lo- 


gisticen sub specie no\itcr inducendam, 
feliciorem niulto ot potiorem numerosa, 
ad comparandum inter sc magnitudincs, 
proposita primum homogeniorum lege, 
&.C p 1 edit 164G 

A profound writer on algebra, iVfr 
Peacock, has lately defined it, “ the 
science of general reasoning by symboli- 
cal language ^ In this sense there was 
very little algebra before Vieta, and it 
would be improper to talk of its being 
known to the Greeks, Arabs, orT[Iindoos 
The definition aould also include the 
formula? of logic The original defini- 
tion of algebra seems to be, the science 
of finding an equation between known 
and unknown quantities, per oppositio- 
nem et restaurationem 
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ployed by Cardan nns mach lew neat and short time that of 
Wetn, nluch !» stall ra nso * 3 He obtained a solution of 

:ubic equations in a different method from that of Tnrta^m 
i * He shows,’ says Montuda, “ tlint wlicn the noknowu 
^oantity of any cijontion may have several positire values, 
For^it mast bo admitted that it is only tlicsc that he considcbs, 
the second term has for its co-cfiiaent tlic sum of these \ti 1 ucs 
with the sign — , the third 1ms the sain of tlic products of 
thesO -VTiIaes multiplied in poirs , the fonrth the sum of such 
products tainlhplied in tlirecs, nnd so forth , finally, that tlio 
ahsolntc term is the product of nil the valuc^u Here is the 
discovery of Hamott pretty nenrl) made,’ It is nt least no 
small advance towards lUf Ouilan is said to Iiutc ^oim 
some way towards this theory, bat not wntli mucli clearness, 
nor oxtondinp it to cmmtions above the third degree, 5 Ho ^ 
devised a mctliod of solving equations by nnnroximationj 
nnalogons to the process of extracting roots, which lias been 
superseded by tbo invention of more compendious rules t 
G Ho has been regarded b) some ns tbo true notlior of the 
application of algebra to geometry, giving copious examples 
of the solution of problems by tins method, tliough nil belong 
mg to straight hues It looks hko a sign of the gtome- 
tncal relation under which he con tenij dated his own Science 
that ho nnifoTtnly denominates the first power of the up 
known quantity laius But this will bo found in qlder 
wntoTB, ^ * 


li b faTI^ txpblMd hi hb w o t k. Dt 
llavof^dco* .£qi»tiDTmia, 7 
■|- Soma theorems rlTrn by VWU rery 
kbortly lod witboot Mmoostntioo, tbov 
bb kixwrUdfo of tbe ttrortora of eqi*- 
tioox. I tnflscribfl frooi Uaarres, vbo 
has npraased them to Iba nsoal alga- 
Irdld' Uogoa£ii. 8J « + x* 

tor all, M cxplbabtlb e«t da qualibat 
UUrmn dturum a tcJ &. Tba tacond 
theorem b -» 




*qn*Wt oic, r expUeahnb ert da qqiTlhet 
minra trfanq «, >1, rel c. Th tWrdand 
ftnrth theWhn extand Udt to higW 
cqtntloiis. 

J t Mootnelt, C fiOO. Iltrttooi Jla- 


ibematlcal HletkiWT do* U Irm. 
ait. YUtf - ^ 

J It b etrUla that ^^eU perf^lr 
kor* tha rebtloo of algebra to msgoC 
tod« a* well as a umber n tha first pages 
of Ms Id drtom Aoalyttesm Jhwo(* fully 
bow Dot it U equally eertaki, as Laa 
b«m obarrrad before that TartagUa aod 
Catdan,and in oefa older Writers, •Orletital 
as wcQ as Koropaan kotar the saloa i It 
was by help of ge om e try which Cardan 
ealU wia rtyfa, that tha kumcr ipado'IiB 
great dbcotcry of Um aolulkHi of'IytUa 
cmxatlon*. C oma ll, U, 1 -TT Canbil, Ala 
Mupta, eh. L 

Lmtmt aad ndir are oaed mdiflVfaiDby 
for tha Irk power of the uakbown'Mj^ 
tUy hi tba Are Magm, Ccwaall ccaimide 
that Ffa Cbta bad 5 >plled jgebn lo. 

, 1 
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6. “Algebra,” says a philosopher of the present day, 
“was still only an ingenious ait, limited to the investigation 
of miimbeis; Vieta displayed all its extent, and instituted 
general expressions foi particular results. Having pro- 
foundly, meditated on the nature of algebra, lie perceived 
that the chief characteristic of the science is to expiess rela- 
tions. Newton with the same idea defined algebra an 
universal arithmetic. Tlie first consequences of this general 
principle of Vieta were Ins own application of his specious 
analysis to geometry, and the theory of curve lines, which is 
due to Descartes , a fruitful idea, from which the analysis of 
^ functions, and the most sublime discoveries, have been de- 
duced. It has led to the notion that Descartes is the first 
who applied algebra to geometiy, but this invention is really 
due to Vieta , for he resolved geometrical problems by alge- 
braic analysis, and constiucted figures by means of these 
solutions. These investigations led him to the theory of 
■ angular sections, and to the general equations \^hich expiess 

- the values of choids.”*^ It will be seen in the notes that 

- some of this language lequiies a slight limitation. 


geometry Vieta, liowever, it is said, 
was the first who taught how to con- 
struct geometrical figures by means of 
algebra Montucla, p fi04 But com- 
pare Cossah, p 427 

A wnter lately quoted, and to whose 
knowledge and talents I bow with de- 
ference, seems, as I would \enture to 
suggest, to ha^e over-rated the impor- 
tance of that employment of letters to 
signify quantities, known or unknown, 
which he has found in Aristotle, and in 
several of the moderns, and in conse- 
quence to have depreciated the real 
merit of Vieta Leonard of Pisa, it 
seems, whose algebra this writer has for 
the first time published, to his oum ho- 
nour and the advantage of scientific his- 
tory, makes use of letters as well as lines 
to represent quantities Quelquefois zl 
eraploie des lettres pour expnmer des 
quantit^s mdetermin^es, connues ou in- 
connues, sans les repr^enter par des 
lignes On ioit ici comment les mo- 
dernes out amends a se servir des 
lejtres d'alphabet (meme pour exprimer 
des quantitds connues) long temps avant 
^ Viete, a qui on aattnbud k tort une nota- 
tion qu’il faudrait peutetrefaire remonter 


jusqu'a Anslolc, ct quo tant d'algcbn- 
istes modcrncs ont cmplo}tc a\ant Je 
gdometre Fran^ais Car outre Leonard 
di Piso, Paciolo ct d’nutres geomttres 
Italicns firent usage des lettres pour in- 
diquer les quantitds connues, ct e’est 
d*eux plutbt que d’Anstotc quo les mo- 
dcrncs ont appns cette notation Libri, 
\ol 11 p 34 But there is surefy a wide 
interval between tlic use of a short sjTn- 
Lolic expression for particular quantities, 
as M Libn has remarked in Aristotle, 
or e\cn the /lar/iaZ employment of letters 
to designate known quantities, as m the 
Italian algebraists, and the method of 
stating general relations bj the exclusive 
use of letters, which Victafirst introduced 
That Tartagha and Cardan, and even, ns 
it now appears, Leonard of Pisa, w ent a 
certain way towards the invention of 
Vieta, cannot much dimmish his glorv , 
espLCially when we find that he entirely 
apprehended the importance of his ovni 
logistice speciosain science I have men- 
tioned above, that, as far as my observa- 
tion has gone, Vieta does not work jiarti-^ 
cular problems by the specious algebra 
• BT Fourier, quoted in Biographic 
Universelle 
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7* The Algebm of BorabeDi, published lo 1589» is the 
only other tnmtiso of the kind dunog this period that seems 
woVthy of mucli notice Boinbelli saw better tlion Cardan 
the nature of wliat is called tlie irreduciblo case in cubic 
equations But ^^eta, whetlier after Boinbelli or not, is not 
c<^rtnln Imd the same merit * It is remnrkhblo that ^^cta 
seems to have paid little regard to tlic discovxrics of Ins jirc- 
deccssoTB. Ignorant, proWily, of tho w nlmgs of Becord, 
and perlmps oven of those of Stifthus, he neither nses the 
sign = of equality, employing instead the clunisj word 
JCquaho, or rather .dEquUurt, nor numeral exponents, nnd 
Hurton observes that Viola's algebra has, in conseqoencc,'^ 
the nppearnncQ of being older tlion it is* He mentions, 
howc\er, the signs + and — , as nsonl in Ins own time 
8 Amidst the great progress of algebra through the six 
teenth century the geometers, content wntli what 
H* the nnaenta lad left them, seem to have had little 
care but to eluadate their remains* Euclid was 


tlio object of their idolatry, no fault could be acknowledged 
in Ins elements, and to wntc a \erbose commentary upon a 
few propositions ivns enough to make the reputation of a 
grometer Among tlio almost innumerable editions of 
Eodid that appeared, those of Commandin and Clnvms, both 
of them lu the first rank of mathematicians for that ngi, 
may be distinguislied Commandin, csnecmll}, was mucli 
ID request in England, where he w’as frequcntl) repnuted 
and Montncla calls him the model of commentators for 
the pertinence nnd sulTictcncj of hts notes* The com 
mentnry of Clavios, though n little prolix, ao^uired a still 
higher reputation IVe owe to Commandin editions of the 
more difticult geometers, Arclnuicdes, Pappus, and Apollo* 

, nms , bat he attempted littlu, and that without success, 
beyond the province of a translator and a commentator 
Miiurolycas of Messina had no sapenor among contemporary ^ 
geometers Besides Ins edition of Arclnniedcs, and otlicr r 
labours on the anaont mathcmatiaajis, he stracl^ out tho 


• CcwCI IIotLrm. 
f iMtltkt dcDotatlMt 

tlM projwildofi U tnio both of + *nd — | 
pot It b alraoat px*- 
Wnaptloo of •opying ent trom «owa>tr 


Ibat termJ moclera wrltm 

»o«l b cfMflo. I h*T» alwyVfooiid 

Itjy rfwy, B dliTtfnim not molerbl la * 
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elegant theory, in which others have followed him, of 
deducing the pioperties of the conic sections fiom those of 
the cone Itself. But we must refer the leader to Montucla, 
and other historical and biographical works, for the less dis- 
tinguished writers of the sixteenth age.* 

9. The extraordinary labour of Joachim Rhasticus in his 

Joachim trigonometncal calculations has been mentioned m 
Bhffiticus volume. His Opus Palatinum de Tii- 

angulis was published from his nianusciipt by Valentine 
Otho, m 159 ^. But the Avoik was left incomplete, and the 
editor did not accomplish what Joachim had designed. In 
his tables the sines, tangents, and secants are only calculated 
to ten, instead of fifteen places of decimals. Pitiscus, m 
161S, not only completed Joachim’s intention, but carried 
the minuteness of calculation a good deal farther, f 

10. It can excite no wonder that the system of Coper- 
copemican Dicus, Simple and beautiful as it is, met with little 
theory eucouragemeut for a long time after its promulga- 
tion, when we reflect upon the natural obstacles to its lecep- 
tion. Mankind can in general take these theories of the 
celestial movements only upon ti ust from philosophers ; and 
in this instance it required a very general concurrence of 
competent judges to overcome the lepugnance of what called 
Itself common sense, and was in fact a prejudice as natural, 
as universal, and as irresistible as could influence human be- 
lief, With this was united another, derived from the lan- 
guage of Scripture; and though it might have been sufficient 
to answer, that phrases implying the rest of the earth and 
motion of the sun are merely populai, and such as those 
who are best convinced of the opposite doctiine must em- 
ploy in ordinary language, this was neither satisfactory to 
the vulgar, noi recognised by the church. Nor weie the 
astionomers in general much more favourable to the new 
theory than either the clergy or the multitude. They had 
taken pains to familiarise their understandings mth the 
Ptolemaic hypothesis , and it may be often observed that 
those who have once mastered a complex theory are better 
pleased with it than with one of more simplicity. The 


Montucla Kastner Hutton Biog Unir 


f Montucla, p 581, 
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wbolo fv-ciglit of Anstotlo^s name, wlucli, in tlio suctecnth 
oontary, not only bmssed the judgment, but engaged the 
passions, connected ns it \vns with general orthodoxy and 
preservution of established systems, was thiwn into the 
scnlo against Copernicus It was asked \^lmt demonstration 
could bo given of his hypothesis, wlicther the mo\cmcnt8 
of the heavenly bodies could not bo reconaled to tbe Pto- 
lemaic , Avhctlier tlio greater quantitj of motion, and the 
complicated orrangcraent whicli the latter required, could he ' 
deemed sufficient objections to a scheme proceeding from the 
Author of nature, to wliose poi\ cr and wisdom onr notions of 
simpliCTty and faahty ore lunpplicablo , v\hcther the moral 
dignity of man, nnd his pccnlmr relations to the Deity, un 
folded in Scripture, did not give the world he inhabits a 
better chum to the place of honour m the universe, tlina 
could be pretended, on tlic score of mere magnitude, fqr the 
sun It must be confessed that the strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copernicus were not discovered 
by himself 

11 It IS easy, sap Montuda, to reckon the number of 

adherents to the Copcmicnn theory during the sixtccntli 
centur) After Rlireticus, they^ may bo iicnrl} reduced to ' 
Keinold, author of the Prussian tables , Rothman, whom 
Tycho drciv over aftenvnrds to his on n sptcin ; Clinstian 
WursticiDs (Urstiaos) who made some prosdpes in Itnlj , 
finally, jMiesthn the illustrious master of Kepler Ho might 
have added M^nglit and Gilbert, for the cn^it of England 
Among the Italian proselytes made by Wnrstiaus, we may 
perliaps napie Jordano Bruno, ^\ho strenuously asserts die 
Copcmican hypothesis , and two much greater autlionbcs in 
phpical saence, Benedctti and Galileo Iiimsdf It is <m3eiit 
that die prepondenuico of vnluablo sufTragea was already ori 
the side of truth * ' 

12 The predominant diaindination to contraveno dio 

apparent testimonies of sense and Senpture had xr** 
perhaps, more effect dmn the desire of onginality ^ 

in fcuggestiog the middle course taken by Tycho Brahe. 
He WES a Dane of noble birth, nnd early drawn by the 
impulse of natural genius, to the study of astronomy 

MantP cK p. ess. 

Q 2 
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Frederic 'III., bis sovereign, after Tyclio had alieady ob- 
tained some leputation, erected for him the observatoiy 
of Uramburg in a small isle of the Baltic In this soli- 
tude he passed above twenty years, accumulating the most 
extensive and accurate observations which were known m 
Europe before the discovery of the telescope and the im- 
provement of astronomical instruments. These, howevei, 
were not published till 1606, though Kepler had pre- 
viously used them m his TabulcE Rodolphina?. Tycho 
himself did far moie in this essential department of the 
astronomer than any of his pi edecessors , his lesources 
' were much beyond those of Copernicus, and the latter 3 ’-ears 
of this century may be said to make an epoch in physical 
astronomy. Frederic, Landgrave of Hesse, was moie than 
a patron of the science. The observations of that piince 
have been deemed worthy of praise long after his rank had 
ceased to avail them The emperor Rodolph, when Tycho 
had been driven by envy from Denmark, gave him an asy- 
lum and the means of carrying on his observations at Prague, 
where he died in l601. He was the first in modern times 
; who made a catalogue of stars, registering their positions 
>as vi'ell as his, instruments permitted him. This catalogue, 
published m his Piogymnasmata in l602, contained 777j to 
which, fiom Tycho’s own manusciipts, Kepler added 223 
stais * 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, which, 
though first regularly promulgated to the world in 
sjystein Pfogymnasmata, had been communicated in Ins 
epistles to the Landgrave of Hesse, he supposes the five 
planets to move round the sun, but carries the sun itself 
with these five satellites, as well as the moon, round the 
earth Though this, at least at the time, might explain the 
known phaeuomena as well as the two other theories, its 
want of simplicity always prevented its reception. Except 
Longomontanus, the countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce 
any conspicuous astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, if 
It had been devised some time sooner, would perhaps have 
met with better success. But m the seventeenth century. 


♦ Montucla, p 653 — 659 
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the wise alJ fell into the Copernican theory, and the many 
were content without any theory at all 

14 A great discovery m physical astronomy may be 
assi^ed to Tycho Anstotle nad pronounced comets to be 
meteors generated below the orbit of the moon But a 
reradrkabTe comet in 1577 having led Tycho to observe its 
path accurately he came to the conclusion that these bodies 
are for beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass throogl 
what had alwaya been taken for a solid firmamebt, environmj 
the starry orbs, and which plays no small part in the s^tem 
of Ptolemy He 'was even near the discovery of their dhptM 
revolution , the idea of a enrve round the sun having strudi 
him, thbngh he could not follow it by observation * 

15 The acknowledged necessity of reforming the Juhar 
calendar gave in this age a great importance to 
nstSronomy It is unnecessary to go into the detaiU 

of this changtj effected by the nuthonty of Gregory XIH 
imd tile skill of Lilius and Clavins, the mathematicians em- 
ployed onder him The new calendar was immediately 
received m all conntnes acknowledging the pope s supremacy, 
not BO ranch on that account, thoo^ a discrepancy m the 
ecclesiastical reckoning would haye been very inconvenient, 
ns of Its real sopenonty over the Julian Hie Protestanl 
countnes came much more slowly into the alteration , truth 
being DO longer trnth when promulgated by the popa. It u 
now ndmittW that the Gr^onan calendar is very nearly 
perfect^ nt least as to the computation of the solar year thongii 
It 18 not qbite accurate for the purpose of finding Easter In 
that age, it had to encounter the opposition of Mteatlm, an 
natronomer of deserved reputation, and of Scaliger whose 
knowledge of chronology ought to have made him cnnvereanl 
with Ihb Bo^ect, hut nmo by a method of squaring the arclt 
whicli be nnnouncea with great confidence as a demonstration, 
showed the world that his gemos did not guide him to the 
exact sciences i 

16 THbe saence of optics, as well as all other branches ol 
the mc^&d mathematics, fell very short of astronouy 

m the bumbei; and success of its promoters It 

was earned npt mneh farther than the point where Albazen, 

BlcrntocU, p. M2. t P- S7-1— SSS, 
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Vitello, and Roger Bacon left it. Maurolycus of 'Messina, 
in a treatise ptiblislied in 1575, though wiitten, according to 
Montucla, fifty years before, entitled Theoremata de Lumine 
et Umbra, has mingled a few novel truths wth error. He 
explains rightly the fact that a ray of light, received through 
a small aperture of any shape, produces a circular illumination 
on a body intercepting it at some distance ; and points out 
why dilFerent defects of vision are remedied by convex or 
concave lenses He had, however, mistaken notions as to the 
visual power of the eye, which he ascribed not to the retina 
but to the crystalline humour; and on the whole, Maurolycus, 
though a very distinguished philosopher in that age, seems to 
have made few considerable discoveries in physical science.* 
Baptista Porta, who invented, oi at least made known, the 
camera obscura, though he dwells on many optical phsenomena 
in his Magia Naturalis, sometimes making just observations, 
had little insight into the principles that explain them.f The 
science of perspective has been more frequently treated, es- x 
pecially in this period, by painters and architects than by 
mathematicians. Albert Durer, Seilio, Vignola, and espe- 
cially Peruzzi, distinguished themselves by practical treatises ; 
but the geometrical principles were nevei well laid down 
before the work of Guido Ubaldi in l600.$ 

17 . This author, of a noble family in the Apennines, ranks 

high also among the improvers of theoretical mecha- 

Mechanical U T J 1 1 

nics, 1ms great science, checked, like so many 
others, by the erroneous piinciples of Aristotle, made scarce 
any progress till near the end of the centuiy. Cardan and 
Tai tagha wrote upon the subject ; but their acuteness in ab- 
stiact mathematics did not compensate for a want of accurate 
observation and a strange looseness of reasoning. Thus 
Cardan infers that the power required to sustain a weight on 
an inclined plane varies m the exact ratio of the angle, because 
It vanishes when the plane is horizontal, and becomes equal to 
the weight when the plane is perpendicular. But this must 
be the case if the power follows any other law of direct vaii- 
ation, as that of the sine of inclination, that is, the height, 
which It really does.§ Tartaglia, on his part, conceived that 

♦ Montucla, p 695 t W P 698 t Id P VOS § Id p 690 
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n cannon ball did not indeed describe two sides of a paraDelo- 
gnun, ns was commonly imagined even saentific wnters, 
but, wbat IS hardly less nbsunl, that its point-blank direction 
and line of pcrpon^cnlar descent aro nnit^ by a arcnlar orth, 
to which they ore taagonts It was generally agreed, tilLtlio 
time of Graido Uboldi, that the arms of a lever charged with 
equal weights, if displaced from the lioniontal position, would 
recover it set at liberty Bcnedctti of Tann had juster 
notions tlinn his Italian contemporaries j he ascribed the con 
tnfugal force of bodies to their tendency to move in a straight 
line , he determined the law of equilibrium for the oblique 
lever, and even understood the composition of motions * 

18 If, indeed, wo should give credit to the sixteenth cen 
tury for dl that was actually discovered, and e\Tn reduced to 
wnting, wo might now proceed to the gwt name of Galileo 
For It has been said that his treadso Della Scicnaa Mecbn 
Dica was wntten in 1592, though not published for more than 
forty yenTB aftertt'ards.t But os it has been our rule, with 
not many exceptions, to date books from their publication, we 
must defer any mention of ^his remarkable work to the next 
penoiL The eipcnmcnts, however, made by Galileo, when 
lectarer in mathematics at Pisa, on falling bodies, como 
strictly ivithm our limits Ho liXTis appointed to this office in 
1589, and left it in 1592 Among the many nnfounded 
assertions of Anstotlc in physics, it wna one that the\elocity 
of falling bodies was proportionate to their weiglits , Galileo 
took advantage of tiro leaning tower of Pisa to prove the 
contrary But this important, though obvious experiment, 
which laid open much of the tlicory of motion, displeased the 
adhereiits of Anstotle so highly that they compelled him to 
leave Pisa. Ho soon obtained a chair in the nmversaiy of 
Padua, 

19 But on the same pnnnpla that wo cxclndo the work 
of Galileo on mechanics from the sixteenth century, ibidMof 
It seems reasonable to mention that of Simon Ste 

vinos of Bruges , since the first edition of his Statics and 
Hydrostatics n-as pnnted in Dutch os early as 1585 though 

MoiUoda, p. CM. lOiallnlSMt and tboio»bo,oot(tTmd 

f Fk jfth' bu CdUn Urto £b« mlcbUc tboufbti, vodkl btrt kmirn btttar hero 
cl inppoiiinj U)*Jt tliH tmtbi coplid bha. 
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we can haully 3ate its leception among tlie scientific public 
befoie the Latin edition in 160S. Stevmus has been chiefly 
known by his discovery of tlie law of eqmhbiium on the 
inclined plane, which had baffled the ancients, and, as we 
have seen, was mistaken by Cardan. Stevmus supposed a 
flexible chain of uniform weight to descend down the sides 
of two connected ])Ianes, and to liang in a sort of festoon 
below. The chain would be in equilibiio, because, if it began 
to move, theie would be no reason wliy it should not move 
for ever, the circumstances being unaltered by any motion it 
could have ; and thus there would be a perpetual motion, 
which IS impossible. But the part below, being equally 
balanced, must, separately taken, be in equilibrio. Conse- 
quently the pait above, lying along the planes, must also be 
in equihbiio, and hence the weight of the two parts of the 
chain must be equal, or if that 1) ing along the shorter plane 
be called the jiower, it will be to the other as the lengths , or 
if there be but one plane, and the power hangqicrpendicu- 
larly, as the height to the length. 

SO. It has been doubted whether this demonstration of 
Stevmus be satisfactoiy, and also whether the theorem had 
not been proved m a different mannei by an eailier writer. 
The claims of Stevmus, however, have very recently been 
maintained by an author of high reputation.’^ The Statics 
of this ingenious mathematician contain seveial novel and 
curious theorems on the properties of other mechanical 
powers besides the inclined plane. But Montucla has attri- 
buted to him what I cannot find m his works. In resolv- 
ing these questions (concerning the latios of weights on the 
oblique pulley), and seveial otheis, he frequently makes use of 
the famous principle which is the basis of the Nouvelle Me- 
canique of M. Vangnon He foims a triangle, of which 
the three sides aie paiallel to the three directions, namely, of 
the weight and the two powers which support it , and lie 
shows that these three lines express this weight and these 
powers respectively.” t Playfair, copying Montucla, I pie- 

* Playfair’s Dissertation Whewell’s occurred to him or not, may be very just, 
OEJist of Inductive Sciences, il 11 14 but borders, perhaps, rather too much on ' 
Compare Dnnkwater’s Life of Grahleo, the raetaphj sics of science 
p 83 The reasoning which Mr W ►j' Montuda, n J80 
suggests for Stevmus, whether it had 
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aome, without looking at Ste vinos, has repeated this State- 
ment, and It will be found in other modem histone* of 
physical science This theorem, however, of Vangnon, 
commonly called the tnangle of forces, ivill not, unless J am 
greatly mistaken, bo discovered in Stevious, Had it been 
Imown to him, we may presume that be would have em 
plo)^ it, as is done m modem works on mechanics, for 
* demonstrating the law of eqnilihnum on the inclined plane, ' 
- instead of hia catenanan hvpothesis, which is at least not so 
elegant or capable of so simple a proof It is tme that in 
treating of the oblique pulley, he resolves the force into two, 
one parallel the other perpendicular to the weight , and thus 
displays his acquaintance with the composition of forces 
But whether be had a dear perception of all the dynamical 
laws, involved m the demonstration of Vangnon s theorem 
may possibly be doubtful , at least, we do not 6nd that he 
baa employed it. 

21 ^0 first discovery made in hydrostatics since the 
time of Archimedes is due to Stevinus He found htuto^ 
that the vertical pressure of fluids on a honzoutal 


surface is as the product of the base of the vessel by its 
height, and showed the law of pressure even on the sides * 
22 Tke year 1600 was the first in which England pro- 
duced a remarkable work m physical saence , but 
this was one sufficient to raise a lasting reputation 


to its author Gilbert, a physician, m his Latin treatise on 
the magnet, not only collected all the knowledge which 
others had poaseased. qu that aul^ect, hat heftorae. ejt oaca tlv^ 
father of expenmentnl philosophy in this island and by a 
singular felicity and acuteness of genius, the fonnder of 
theones which nave been revived after the lapse of ages and 
ore almost UDiversally received into the creed of the saence 
The magnetism of the earth itself his own original hypo- 
thesis, nova ilia nostra et mandita de tellnre sententia, could 


not, of coarse, be confirmed by all the experimental and 
analogical proof, which has rendered that doctnne accepted 
jn recent philosophy, bat it was by no means “bne of those 
vague conjectures that ore sometimes unduly applauded 


MontT»el»» B. leo. 
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when they receive a confirmation by tlie favour of fortune. 
He relied on the analog’y of teiiestrial pliainomena to those 
exlnbited by what he calls a tcirclhi, or artificial spherical 
magnet. \Vhat may be the validity of his reasonings from 
experiment it is for those who are conversant uitli the sub- 
ject to determine, but it is evidently by the torch of cxjieii- 
ment that he was guided. A letter from Edward Wnght, 
whose authority as a mathematician is of some value, admits 
the terrestrial magnetism to be proved. Gilbert was also one 
of our earliest Copernicans, at least as to the lotatioii of the 
earth * , and with his usual sagacity infcircd, before the in- 
vention of the telescope, that there are a multitude of fi\ed 
stars beyond the reach of our vision, t 


Sect. TI On Natural Hisior\. 

Zoology — GesnOy Aldrovandits Botany — Lohtly Cccsalpin, and others 


23. Zoology and botany, in the middle of the sixteenth 
Gesner’* ccntui y, werc as yet almost neglected fields of 
Zoology Icnowledge , scarce any thing had been added to 
the valuable histoiy of animals by Aristotle, and those of 
plants by Theophiastus and Dioscorides. But in the year 
1551 was published the first part of an immense Mork, the 
History of Animals, by that prodigy of geneial erudition, 
Conrad Gesnei. This treats of viviparous quadrupeds , the 


♦ Mr WHewell thinlvS that Gilbert 
was more doubtful about the annual than 
the diurnal motion of the earth, and in- 
forms us that in a posthumous work he 
seems to hesitate between Tycho and Co- 
pernicus^ HisL of Inductive Sciences, 
1 389 Gilbert's argument for the diur- 
nal motion would extend to the annual 
Non probabilis modo sed mamfesta \i- 
detur terne diuma circumvolutio, cum 
natura semper agit per pauciora magia 
quam plura, atque rataini magis consen- 
taneum videtur unura exiguum corpus 
telluns diurnam volutationem eflScere 
quam mundum totura circumfem 


f 1 6 t, S Tlio article on Gilbert 
in the Biographic Univorsellc is discre- 
ditable to that publication If the au- 
thor was so very ignorant ns not to Invc 
known an) thing of Gilbert, he might at 
least have avoided the assumption that 
nothing was to be known. 

Sarpi, who will not be thought an in- 
competent judge, names ^Gilbert with 
Victa, as the only onginal writers among 
his contemporaries. Non ho veduto in 
qucsio sccolo uorao quale abbia sentto 
cosa sua propria, salvo Vieta in Fruncia 
e Gilbcrti in Inghilterra Leltcre di Fra 
Paolo, p 31 
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second) which appeared in 1554’, of the oviparona , the 
third, m 1555, of birds , the fourth, in the following year, 
of fishes and aqnatio timmnlB , and one, long aftenvnrds, 
pnbhsbed in 15^, relates to serpents The first part was 
reprinted with additions in 1560, and a smaller work, of 
wood-cnts and shorter descriptions called leones Animalmm, 
appeared in 1553 

24 This work of the first great naturahst of modem 
times 18 thna eulogised by one of the latest — 

“ Geaner 8 History of Animals * Kiys Cuvier, ** may 
bo considered as the basis of all modem zoology , copied 
almost literally by Aldrovandns obndged by Jonaton, it has 
become the foundation of much more recent works, and 
more than one famous author has borrowed from it adcntljr 
most of his learning , for those passages of the anaents, 
which have escaped Greener have scarce ever been observed 
by'the modems* He deserved their confidence by his neen 4 
racy, his perspicuity, his good faith, and sometimes by the 
saganty of his views. Though he has not laid dou n any 
natumJ classification by genera, ho often points out very well 
the tme relations of beings. * • 

25 Gesner treats of every animal under eight heads or 
chapters —1 Its name m different languages , 

2 Its external description and usual place of habi 

tation , 3 Its natord actions, length of life, diseases, &c, , 

4 Its disposition, or as we may say moral character , 

5 Its utihty, except for food and mediane , 6 Its use as 
food , 7 Its use m medicine , 8 Tbe philological relations 
of the name and (joalides, their proper and figurative use m 
language, which is subdivided into several sections So 
comprehensive a notion of zoology displays a mind accus- 
tomed to encyclopedic systems, and loving the labours of 
learning for their own sake. Mach of course would have a 
very secondary value m the eyes of a good naturalist. His 
method is alphabetical but it may bo reckoned an alphabet of 
genera, for he arranges what he deems cognate speaes 
together In the leones Ammalinm we find somewhat more 
of classification Gesner divides quadropeds into Animalia 
Manaueta and Animalia Fera , the former m two, the latter 

BIofT tTDfmMlK «rL Owotr 
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in foul 01 ders. Cuvier, in the passage above cited, \iTiting 
piobably from memoiy, has hardly done justice to Gesner m 
this respect. The dehneati6ns in the History of Animals 
and m the leones are very lude , and- it is not always easy, 
with so little assistance fiom engraving, to determine the 


species from his description. 

S6. Linnaeus, though professing to give the sjmonyms of 
his predecessors, has been frequently careless and 

His additions ^ 

tokno>vn unjust towurds Gesner; Ins mention ot seveial 
quadrupeds q^j^drupcds (the Only part of the latter’s work at 

which I have looked) having been unnoticed in the Systema 
Naturae. We do not find, however, that Gesnei had made 


very considerable additions to the number of species known 
to the ancients , and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his 
acuteness m zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
aquatic animals, and the bat among birds. In the latter ex- 
traordinary eiror he was followed by all othei 'naturalists till 
the time of Ray. Yet he shows some judgment in re- 
jecting plainly fabulous animals. In the edition of 1551 I 
find but few quadrupeds, except those belonging to the coun- 
tries round the Mediterranean, or mentioned by Pliny and 
^han.* The Rein-deer, which it is doubtful whether the- 


ancients knew, though there seems reason to believe that it 
was formerly an inhabitant of Poland and Germany, he 
found in Albertus Magnus , and from him too Gesner had 
got some notion of the Polai Bear. He mentions the Musk- 
deer, which was known through the Aiabian wi iters, though 
unnoticed by the ancients The new world fuinished him 
with a scanty list Among these is the Opossum, or Simi- 
Vulpa (for which Linnaeus has not given him credit), an 
account of which he may have found in Pinzon or Fetei 
Maityrt , the Manati, of which he found a desciiption in 


* In Cardan, De Subtilitate> lib 10, 
published in 1550, I find the ant-eater, 
" tjrsus foTinicarius, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, Gesner has omitted, though it is in 
Hernando d'Oviedo, also a cercopithecus, 
as large as man, which persists long la 
standing erect, amat pueros et mulieres, 
conaturque concumbere, quod nos Tidi- 
mus This was probablj one of the 
, large baboons of Africa 


f Id the voyage of Pinzon, the com- 
panion of Columbus Indus last voyage, 
when the continent of Guiana was dis- 
covered, which will be found in the 
Novus Orbis of Gryna^us, i specimen of 
the genus Didelphis is mentioned with the 
astonishment which the first appearance of 
the marsupial type would naturally excite 
man European Conspexereetiamnumibi 
animal quadrupes, prodigiosura quidem. 
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n< mntjJoV Ht^lor) of tl>e Indies , nnd iIk Guintn Pig, 
Cunicolus Indus wincli lie wirs vrv*, Mntliin n feu ycnni, 
fifht bronght to Lu rope from tlie Morld, but uns be 
conic t\'CT^ ubere conunon In ibe nbtion of smeral 

more ppmes nn mtrtMluasl Olius Mngmis Ind in the 
mean time, dcscnbc<l ibc* Glutton , nnd Relon luid found nii 
Armadillo among ninemnt qunrbs in Turkcr, tbongb be 
kneu timt it enme from Ammm * IWon Imd nWo do 
wnbod ibe Axis detr of India Tlir Slotb nppeani for ibo 
first liiiut in tins cilition of Gestur, nnd ibt Sagom, or 
OuiRtin, ns nail ns what be nits "Mas Indicits alius, ubieli 
Linnttns refers to ibc Ilaconii, but seems mtlicr to Ih? ibo 
Nntun, or Q>ati Mondi Gesner Ims p\en ont> tlirec cols 
of monktes, but wns nuurc that there were pocral kinds, and 
distinguishes Oitni in dpMnption I ba\t not prrsumcti to 
refer bis cuts to particular sjRTics, ubicb prolmbi), on ac- 
count of ibeir rudeness, n good naturalist uould not attempt. 
Tile Simla Inuus, or Ilnrbar) ape, nthis to be one ns -uc 
might expect. t Gcpocr u-ns not \er) diligent in examining 
the histones of the ^cu M orld Peter ^^arl) r and I Icnmnuo 
would Iinvc snppliwl him witli fc\cml lie has oterlooked, ns 
the Tapir, tlic Pecarj, the AnUcattr, nnd the fetid Polecat. ^ 
27 Less acqonintctl uath books but \nih belter opportu 
Ditics of obser\ing nature than Gesner Ins ronlem 
ponuy Belon made greater accessions to roologj 
Besides hi8 excellent tra\cls in the l.cvnnt nnd EgJ'pt, wo 


■3m p«n nrterW ulpcm, poUrrlor ttto 
i lmWt o ijwtl 

fritlrama»n{ um otrra b«Wt Kortiijr 
ft Inim cwnwtjun al «rm •Ham Inbrt In. 
■Ur cnreiaue. In qm dtOinmnl cmtpU 
tjin Untl^pcT damt twto pro<Ur» qwat. 
•t mlnqiM |>ar«nlb lauU cUj«tinn qur* 
m«, Dre I uaquam nrant rrumraatn, 
■hi cum la^nt. rortMUminHHw inl. 
m«l cura ml U irilmi KUIUm deUtum 
rt « fitbUU lUlberim, Id Oro* 
Mtain. to ur i t km rr^mn, q I norb Mm. 

r rtbinoUecikntttr p. 110. rdlt. ISS... 

INrUr 3I*rtyT I>* lUbw 0«*nUb, 
<!««. L Ub. 9., w* find » l»n^ Mtnjiml 
«rf tli ta cj wtdimtm lllod ■otouJ Tolptoo 
nMtra.c«raifdth<;r«ac«id«, rrpCTtiiloodi 
•oriboi, Buotbtn homaoloi, pedltmr il 
mbui rrbtilcm ) quod nxto* Jra SUoi lEo 


prtmt qwoni oqti f pTofWMil ur el rm «io, 
rioiT in evodum mjenv mrarojr Thl 
•olnul, ti myi, 11 rd tom* moirtlM In 
Sf«to,ondw« Mm bj-hlm ■fbf U dmth. 
IWrrral p«rk« r« tulbrn oT 

T tcM, qnidnjprt prrcfrba. Tb* 
•rrrirr I Octiw 1 Dsij^ 

KoTCTDctDrtiw. Thl ■lUiml, Iwnrrrrr 
I mmtbmrd br Ilrrtuixla d Oykido uo. 
drr tb« cuunt lUnblL 

f Sunt et cynactfhoJonue dinm ge 
Bern, ot u um grira cwditonim. I 
think b« kncvtlM Imdlo; banirtrrbttn 
Ibtmdcd oo the uU, bnt did txH ottriMl 
■mjnittlf to ■ebotdlnM dbtloctloai, 
tbou/tb N korw tbm to rjt^ 

t Th* T pi b RMTTttJoncd \tj IVttr 
the mat la IlmuttKki. 
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have from him a history of fishes in Latin, printed in 1553, 
and translated by the author into French, with alterations 
and additions , and one of birds, published in French m 
1555, written with^great learning, though not without fabu- 
lous accounts, as -was usual in the earlier period of natural 
history. Belon was perhaps the first, at least in modem 
times, who had glimpses of a great typical conformity in 
nature. In one of Ins works he places the skeletons of a 
man and a bird in apposition, m order to display their essen- 
tial analogy. He introduced also many exotic plants into 
Fiance. Every one knows, says a writer of the last cen- 
tury, that our gardens owe all their beauty to Belon.* The 
same writer has satisfactorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the charge of plagiarism, to which ciedit had been 
hastily given.t Belon may, on the whole, be placed by the 
side of Gesner. 

28. Salviani published m 1558 a history of fishes (Ani- 
malium Aquatilium Histona), with figures well exe- 

S^IviRDi nnd ^ 

Ilondcicl’jj cuted, but by no means numerous. He borrows 
most of Ins matei lals from the ancients, and having 
frequently failed m identifying the species they describe, 
cannot be read without precaution, t But Rondelet (De 
Piscibus Marmis, 1554) was far supeiior as an ichthyologist, 
in the judgment of Cuvier, to any of his contemporaries, 
both by the number of fishes he has knowp, and the accui acy 
of his figures, whicli exceed three hundred for fresh-water 
and marine species. His knowledge of those which inhabit 
the Mediterranean Sea was so extensive that little has been 
added since his time. “ It is the work,” says the same great 
authority, “ whicli has supplied almost every thing which we 
find on tliat subject in Gesiier, Aldiovandus, Willougliby, 
Artcdi, and Liniueus , and even Lacepede has been obliged, 
in many instances, to depend on Rondelet.” The text, liow- 
cvei, IS far infeiior to the figures, and is too much occupied 


* Liron, Singulantes Ilisloriqucs, i 
UG 
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With an attempt to fix the onaent names of the several ' 
speties.* 

29 The very little book of Dr Coins on British Dogs, 
published in 1570, the whole of which, I believe, has 
been translated by Pennant in his Bntish Zoology, 

18 hardly worth mentioniDg- , nor do I know that zoological 
literature has any thing more to produce till olmoflt the close 
of the century, when the first and second volnmes of AJdro- 
vandos's vast natural history was published. These, oS well 
as the third, which appeared in 1603, treat of birds, the 
fourth IS on insects , and these alone were given to the world 
by the labonoos author, a professor of natural history at 
i^logna. After hia death in l605 nine more foho volumes, 
embracing with various degrees of detail most other parts of 
natural history, were successively published by different edi 
tora. We can only consider the works of Aldrovaudus ” 
says Cuvier, “ as an immense compilation without taste or 
genius , the very plan and motenals being m a great measure 
borrowed from Gesner , and Buffon has bad reason to stiy 
that It would be reduced to a tenth port of its bulk by striking 
not the useless and impertinent matter ”+ Buffon, however, 
which Cuvier might have gone on to say, pmises the method 
of Aldrovandos and his fidehty of description, and even ranks 
Jus work above every other nntoml history t I am not ac- 
quainted with its contents , but according to Lmnfeus Aldro- 
vandos, or the editors of his posthnmons volumes, added only 
a very few species of quadrupeds to those mentioned by 
Gesner, among which are tfie Zebra, the Jerboo, the Musk 
Rat of Russia, and the Mama or Scaly Ant-eater § 

30 A more steady progress was made in the science of 
botany which commemorates, ra those living memonala with 


Unlr f Id, 
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winch she delights to honour her cultivators^ several nanus 
noiany. Still 1 espccted, and se\eral hooks that have not 
rurntr Qur couiitr) Ilian, Di. Tnrnei, 

published the first pait of a New Herbal in , the second 
and third did not ap[)car till and UGS. “ The ar- 

rangement,” says Pulteiie}'', “ is alphabetical ai’coiding to the 
Latin names, .ind aftei tlie descrijition he frcfjuently sjieeifus 
the places and growth. He is ample in Ins discrimination of 
the species, as Ins great object w.is to ascertain the iMnteij.i 
Medica of the ancients, and of Dioscorides in pniticnlar, 
tlnoughout the vegetable kingdom. He first gaes names to 
many English plants, and allowing for the time uhen sp(‘- 
cifical distinctions ueic not est.'ibhshed, when almost all the 
small plants were disiegarded, and the Cryptogamia almost 
wdiolly overlooked, the number he was acquainted with is 
much beyond w'hat could easily have been imagined in an 
original wuitei on Ins subject.”^ 

31. The w'ork of Maianta, published in I.j.jDj on the 
‘ method of understanding medicinal plants, is, in the 

Botonicnl judgment of a late WTitei of considerable reputation, 
nearly at tlie head of any in that age. Tlie author 
is independent, though learned, extremely acute in disci nni- 
nating plants knowm to the ancients, and lias discovered many 
himself, iidicuhng those wdio dared to add nothing to Diosco- 
rides.t Maranta had studied in the pmate garden, formed 
by Pinelh at Naples. But public gaidens were common in 
Italy. Those of Pisa and Padua were the earliest, and per- 
haps the most celebiated. One established b} the duke of 
Ferrara, was peculiarly rich in exotic plants procured fiom 
Greece and Asia $ And perhaps the geneious emulation in 
all things honourable between the houses of Este and Medici 
led Feidinand of Tuscany, some timeafterw\ards near the end 
of the century, to enrich the gardens of Pisa wfith the finest 
plants of Asia and America. The climate of France was less 
favourable ; the first public garden seems to have been foi med 
at Montpelhei, and theie w'as none at Pans in 155S § 
Meantime the vegetable productions of newly discovered 

• Pulteney’s Historical Sketch of •)• Sprcngcl, Histona Rci Hcrbirn? 
the Progress of Botany in England, (1807), i 345. 
p^C8 t Id 360 
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conntnes became fomOmr to Enrope. Many are described 
ID the exceUent History of tlie Indies by Hernando d O’s^edo, 
each as the Cocos, the Cactna, the Guiacnm -tAtaother 
Spanish anthor, Gyrate, first describes the Solantim Tubero- 
sum, or potato, under the name of Papas * It has been said 
<vthat tobacco is first mentioned, or at least first well described 
^ Benrom, in Nova Novi Orbis Histona (Geneva, 1578) t 
Belon went to the Levant soon after the middle of the century, 
on purpose to collect plants , several other writers of voyages 
follow^ before its dose Among these was Prosper Alpinos,! 
who passed several years m !^ypt, but his pnnapal work, 
De Plantis Eiotias, is posthumous, and did not appear dll 
1627 He IS said to be the first European author who bar 
mentioned coffee^t 

32. The cndcal examination of the anaents, the establish* 
meat of gardens, the travels of botanists thus 
furnished a great supply of plants , it was now 
reqmrod to compare and arrange them Gesner first under 
took this , he had formed a garden of his own at Zunch, and 
has the credit of having discovered the true system of classi. 
fyrag plants according to the organs of fructification , whitb 
however ho does not seem to have made known, nor were his 
botanical wntmgs pnbliflhed dll the last century Gesner 
was the first who meudons the Indian Sugar cane and the 
Tobacco, as well as many mdigenous plants It is said tbal 
he was used to chew and smoke tobacco, * by which he ren 
dered himself giddy, and m a manner drunk. § As Gesner 
died in 1564, this carries back the knowledge of tobacco in 
Europe several years beyond the above-men doned treatise of 
Benzoni 

33 Dodoens, or Dodonjens, a Hutch physician, m 1553, 
translated into his own langoage the nistory of 
plants by Fuchs, to which be cmded 133 figures. 


.. rGpnafalf Hlttork Ed Httbnia 
-(1807). ^ 378, 
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These, instead of using the alphabetical oi der of his prede- 
cessoi, he ai ranged according to a method which he thought 
‘ more natural. “ He explains,"’ says Sprengel, “ well and 
learnedly the ancient botanists, and described many plants for 
the first tiinej” among these are the Ulex Europceus, and 
the Hyacinthus non sciiptus. The gieat aim of rendering 
the modern Materia Medica conformable to the ancient seems 
to have made the early botanists a little inattentive to objects 
before their eyes. Dodoens himself is rather a physician than 
' a botanist, and is more diligent about the uses of plants than 
their chaiacteristics He collected all his writings, under the 
title Stirpium Historise Pemptades Sex, at Antwerp m 1583, 
with 1341 figures, a gi eater number than had yet been 
published. 

34. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobcl, the 
latter of whom is best known as a botanist, was 
published at London m 1370. Lobel indeed, 
though a native of Lille, having passed most of Ins life in 
England, may be faiily counted among our botanists. He 
had previously travelled much over Europe. “ In the 
"execution of this work,” says Pulteney, “ there is exhibited, 
I believe, the first sketch, rude as it is, of a natural method 
of arrangement, which however extends no farther than throw- 
ing the plants into large tribes, families, or orders, according 
to the external appearance or habit of the whole plant or 
flower, without establishing any definitions or characters. 
The whole forms forty-foui tribes. Some contain the plants 
of one or two modem geneia, others many, and some, it must 
be owned, very incongruous to each other. On the whole, 
they are much superior to Dodoens’s divisions.”^ Lobel’s 
Adversaria contains desciiptions of 1200 oi 1500 plants, 
with engravings , the former aie not clear oi well 

expressed, and in this he is inferior to his contempoi ai les , 
the latter are on copper, very small, but neat.t In a later 
work, the Plantarum Histoiia, Antwerp, 1576, the number 
of figures IS very considerably greater, but the book has been 
less esteemed, being a sort of complement to the other. 
Sprengel speaks more highly of Lobel than the Biogiaphie 
Universelle. 

• Histoncal Sketch, p 102 
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35 Glusiufl or Leclosc, bom at Arras, and a traveller like 
many other botanists, orer Europe, till he settled at 
Leyden as professor of botany in 1593, is generally 
reckoned the greatest master of his science whom the ago 
produced His desenpbona are remarkable for their exact 

j ness, precision, elegance, and metliod, though he seems to 
have had little regard to natural classification He has added 
a long list to the plants already known Clnsius began by 
a translation of Elodoens into Latin , ho published several 
other works within the centnr) * 

36 Ca^lpin was not only a botanist, but greater in this 
than in any otlicr of the sciences ho embraced He 

was the first (the wntinga of Gesner, if the) go so 
for, being in his time nnpoblishcd,^ who endeavoured to csta 
Wish a natural order of classification on pbilosoplncnl prm 
aples He founded it on tho number, figure and position 
oi tbe fructifying parts, observing tbc situation of tho calix^ 
and flower relatively to tho germcn, the divisions of the 
former, and in general what has been regarded in later sys- 
tems as the basis of arrangement. He treats of trees and of 
herbs separately as two grand divisions, bat under ench 
follows bis own natnral system Tbe distinction of sexes he^ 
thought needless in plants, on account of their greater sun 
phaty , though he ndmits it to exist in some as in tho hemp 
and tile jnniper His treatise on Plants, in 1583, is divided 
into sixteen books , in the first of which he lays down tbe 
pnnaples of vegetable anatomy and physiology IVIany 
ideas, says Du Petit Thouars, ore found there, of which 
the truth was long afterwords recognised. Ho analysed the 
stmetnre of seeds which he compares to tlie eggs of animals, 
on analogy however, which had ocenrred to Empedocles 
among the nnaenta " One page nlone ” tho saifle wnter 
observes, “ m the dedication of Ctcsalmn to the duke of 
Tuscany, concentrates the pnnciplefl of a good botanical 
system so well that notwithstanding all the labours of later 
“botnniflta nothing raatenal could be added to his sketch ond 
if this one page out of all the writings of Ctcsalpm remained. 

It would be enough to secure him an immortal reputation *t 

8pT«ngtl,407 Biogr TJal Pot f Kogr Uni Spreng*!, »fta- glrinj 
VI uaipi* of Um ■y« ta m of C«^pbi, 
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Ctcsalpin unfortunately gave no figures of jfiants, winch may 
Jiavc been among the causes that his system was so long 
ovei looked. 

37 . Tlie Histona Gencralis Plantarum by Dnlechamps, in 

Daiccinmps, coiitaiiis 2731 figures, many of which, how- 

Bauiiin ever, appear to be repetitions. Tliese are divided 
into eighteen classes accoiding to their form and si/e, but 
with no natural method. IIis work is nnjierfeet and faulty 5 
most of the descriptions arc borrowed fiom his jiredercssors.* 
TabeiiicCinontanus, in a book in the Geiman language, has 
described 5800 species, and given 2480 figures 1 The 
Pliytopinax of Gerard Bauhiii (Basle, 1500) is the first irn- 
poitant woik of one who, in conjuiietion with his brother 
John, labouied for forty years 111 the advancement of botanical 
knowledge. It is a catalogue of 21fi0 plants, including, 
among about 250 others that weie ncu, the first accurate 
descnption of the potato, which, as he informs us, was already 
cultivated in Italy, t 

38. Geiard’s Herbal, published in 1597 j as formed on 

Gcrard’g tlic basis of Dodociis, taking in much from Lobel 
Herbal Clusius j tlic figurcs are from the blocks used 

by TabeiiicEmontanus. It is not now esteemed at all by bo- 
tanists, at least in this first edition , “ but,” says Pulteney, 
“ from Its being well timed, from its comprehending almost 
the whole of the subjects then known, by being written in 
English, and ornamented with a more numerous set of figures 
than had evei accompanied any work of the kind in this king- 
dom, It obtained gieat repute. § 


concludes En pnmi systeinatts cnqio- * Sprcngcl> 432 

logici specimen, quod licet imperfLctum f Id 19G 

sit, ingcnu tamen summi monumentum i Id 451 

ct aliorut# omnium ad Giertncrium § Hist Skctcli, p 122 
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Sect in — Ov Akatomy akd RIedicine* 

FmOopia EutiackiuSf 0 k 1 odur Amiomitit SUde of ifedkiM 

Few taerices wcro so aaccessfully' pnrsoed m thia pcnod 
, as that of hnatomy If it was impossiblo to srmtdi 
from Veaaltus tho pre-cnuncnt glory that belongs to 
him as almost its creator, it might stili be stud that two men 
now appeared who, had they lived earlier, would probably “i 
havo gone as for, and who, by coming later, were enabled to 
^ bepnd lum These were Fallopius and Eustachius, both 
Italians* The former is indeed placed by bprcnjgel even 
above Vesahus, and reckoned tho first anatomist of tho six 
teenth century No one had understood that dclicato part of 
the hnman slroctnre, the organ of hearing, bo wtU os Fallo- 
pns, though even he left maiii for others. He added several 
to the list of muscles, and made some discovcncs in the 
intcstmal and genemtive organs * 

40 Eustachius, though on tho wliolo infcnor to FaUopiuli, 
went beyond him in tho anatomy of tho car m winch 
n canal, as is well known, bears Ins name. One of 
bis biographers has gone so far oa to place him above every 
anatomist for the nnmbor of Ins discovenes. Ho has treated 
Tory woU of the teeth, n sulgect little understood before, and 
was the first to trace the vena n^gos through all its mmi 
fications. No one as vet bad exhibited tho etmeturo of tho 
human kidneys Vesalitis having examined them only in dog8.t 
The Bcaraty of hnman snlge^ was in fact an irrcsistiblo 
temptation to take upon trust the identity between quadrupeds 
and man, which misled the great anatomist* of the sixteenth 
century t Comparative anatomy was therefore not yet pro- 
moted to its real dignity, both os an indispensable part of 

Portal. Spnsgtl, IQft. li* k aand a Tiring ertndBal to tho anatomiati; 

“ I ni wr JU imut motttv moSo tt amoiomi- 
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natural history, and as opening the most conclusive and mag- 
nificent views of teleology. Colter, an anatomist 
born in Holland, blit who passed his life in Italy, 
Geimany, and France, was perhaps the first to describe the 
skeletons of several animals ; though Belon, as we have seen, 
had views fai beyond his age in what is strictly compaiative 
anatomy. Goiter’s work bears the date of 1575 , in 1566 
he had published one on human osteology, where that of the 
foetus IS said to be first described, though some attribute this 
merit to Fallopius. Goiter is called m the Biographic Uni- 
verselle one of the creators of pathological anatomy. 

41. Columbus, (De Re Anatomica, Venice, 1559,) the 
successor of Vesalius at Padua, and afterwards pro- 
fessor at Pisa and Rome, has announced the dis- 
covery of several muscles, and given the name of vomei to 
the small bone which sustains the cartilage of the nose, and 
which Vesalius had taken for a meie process of the sphenoid. 
Columbus, though too arrogant in censuring his great prede- 
cessor, generally follows him.* Arantius, in 1571, is among 
the first who made known the anatomy of the gravid uterus, 
and the structure of the foetus.f He was also conversant, as 
.Vidius, a professor at Pans of Italian birth, as early as 1542, 
had already been, with the anatomy of the brain. But this 
was much improved by Varoli in his Anatoraia, published in 
1573, who traced the ongin of the optic neives, and gave a 
better account than any one before him of the eye and of the 
voice. Piccolomini (Anatomice Praelectiones, 1586) is one 
of the first who desciibed the cellular tissue, and in other 
respects has made valuable obseivations. Ambiose Pare, a 
French surgeon, is deemed the founder of chirurgic science, 
at least in that country. His woiks weie first collected in 
1561 ; but his treatise on gunshot wounds is as old as 1545. 
Several other names are mentioned mth respect by the his- 
torians of medicine and anatomy 5 such as those of Alberti, 
Bemviem, Donatus, and Schank. Never, says Portal, were 
anatomy and suigery bettei cultivated, with more emulation' 
or more encouragement, than about tbe end of the sixteenth 
century. A long list of minor discoveries in the human 
frame are recorded by this writer and by Sprengel. It will 
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1)6 readily understood that we give these names, which of 
Itself It 19 rather an irksome labour to enumerate, with no 
other object than tliat none of those who by their ability and 
diligence earned forward the landmarks of human knowledge 
should miss, m a history of general hterature, of their meed 
of remembrance. We reserve to the next penod cut^uaoa 
those paaeagea in the anatomists of this ago, which 
have seemed to antiapato the great discovery that immor 
tahsee the name of Han'ey 

42 These continunl discovenes in the anatomical struc 
tore of man tended to guide and correct the tlieory 
bf medicme. The observationB of this penod be 
came more acote and accurate Those 6f Plater and Fo- 
resti especially the latter, are still reputed classical in medical 
literature. Prosper Alpinus may be deemed the father m 
modern times of diagnostic science.* Plater, in his Praxis 
Medica, made the first, though an imperfect attempt, at a 
classification of diseases Yet the obseiTations made in this 
age, and the whole practical system, are not exempt from 
considerable faults , the remedies were too topical, the symp- 
toms of disease were more regarded than its cause , the 
theory was too simple and general , above all, a great deal of 
credulity and superstition prevailed in the art.t JVIony 
among the first m science believed m demoniacal possessions 
and sorcery, or in astrology Tins was most common m 
Germany, where the school of Paracelsns, discreditably to 
the national understanding, exerted much influence. The 
best physicians of the century were either Itolion or French 
43 Notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Hippo- 
crates that most avowed several physicians, not at nil 
adhenng to ParacelaaB, endeavoured to set np a rational 
expenence against the Greek school, when they thought 
them at variance. Joubert of Montpellier, m his Paradoxes 
(1566), was a bold innovator of this class , but many of 
hi8 paradoxes are now established truths Botal of Asti, a 
'^pupu of Fallopius, introduced the practice of venesection on 
a scale before unknown, bnt prudently aimed to show that 
Hippocrates was on his side. The faculty of medicine. 
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however, at Paiis condemned it as erroneous and very dan- 
gerous. His method, nevertheless, had great success, espe- 
cially in Spam.* 


Sect. IV. — On Oriental Literature. 

44. This is a subject over which, on account of my total 
Ignorance of Eastern languages, I am glad to 
hasten. The fiist work that appears after the mid- 

■New T'es- ^ 

lament (he of the century is a grammar of the Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Rabbinical, compared with the Arabic and 
Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Caniiii, a man as gieat 
in Oriental as m Grecian learning, published at Pans iii 
1554. In the next year Widmandstadt gave, from the 
press of Vienna, the first edition of the Syriac veision of 
the New Testament.! Several lexicons and grammais of 
this tongue, which is in fact only a dialect not far removed 
from the Chaldee, though in a different alphabetical charac- 
ter, will be found in the bibliographical writers. Tlie Syiiac 
may be said to have been now fairly added to the literary 
domain. The Antwerp Polyglot of Anas Montanus, besides 
a complete Chaldee paiaphrase of the Old Testament, the 
Complutensian having only contained the Pentateuchj^ gives 
the New Testament in Syriac, as well as Pagnim’s Latin 
translation of the Old. t 

45. The Hebrew language was studied, especially among 
Hebrew the German Protestants, to a considerable extent, if 
cntita ju(jge from the number of giammatical 

works published within this period. Among these Morhof 
selects the Erotemata Linguai Hebrseae by Neandei, printed 
at Basle in 1567* Tremellius, Chevalier, and Drusius 
among Protestants, Masius and Clarius in the church of 
Rome, are the most conspicuous names. The first, an Ita- ^ 


* Sprengel in p 215 Henry Stephens reprinted it with the 

^ f Schelhom, Amoenitates Literaria?, Greek and with two Latin translations 
-t " xin 234 Biog Universelle Andres, ^ Andies, xi\ 49 The '^^Ilole edi- 

^ XIX 45 Eichhorn, v 435 In this tion is richer in materials than that of 

edition the Syriac text alone appeared, Xiraenes ^ 
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Imn refugee, is chiefly known by his translation of the Bible 
into Into, in which ho was assisted by Francis Junius. 
Tho second, a native of France, taught Hebrew at Gxm- 
badge, and was there the instructor of Drnsiua, whose father 
had emigrated from Flanders on the ground of religion 
Drufiius nimaelf, afterwards professor of Hebrew at the uni 
veraity of Franeker, has left wntings of more permanent 
rejmtation than most other Hebraists of tho sixteenth con 
tmy, they relate chiefly to biblical cnticiam and Jewish 
nndqoity, and several of them have a place in the Cnbci 
^Sacn and in tho collection of Ugolini * Qanus is hup- 
posed to have had some influence ou the decree of the conn 
cd of Trent, asserting tho authenUaty of the Vnlgnte f 
Colasio was snpenor, probably, to them nil, but bis pnnapol 
wntmgs do not belong to this penod No largo proportion 
of the treatises published by Ugolmi ought, bo far ns 1 know 
their authors, to be referred to the sixteenth century 

46 Tho Hebrew language bad been early studied m 
England, though tliere Iim been some controversy 
as to the extent of the knowledge which the first 
translators of the Bible possessed We find that both 
Chevalier read lectures on Hebrew at Cambndge not long 
after the queen s accession nnd his disaplo Drusius at 
Oxford, from 1572 to 1570 t Hugh Bronghton was a 
deeply learned rabbinical scholar I do not know that we 
could produce any other name of marked reputation , and 
we find that tho first Hebrew types, employed in any con 
siderable number, appear in 1592 Tlieso ore m n book not 
relating directly to Hebrew, Rheses Institutiones Lingute 
Cambro-BntannicsB But a few Hebrew characters, very 
rudely cut in wood, are found m Wakefield’s Oration, 
prmt^ as early as 1524 § 
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. 47 . The Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, both as languages, and in the theological 
pui poses for which they were studied, that they did 
studied much enlarge the field of Oriental literature. 

The most copious language, and by far the most fertile of 
books, was the Arabic. A few slight attempts at intro- 
ducing a knowledge of this had been made before the middle 
of the centuiy. An Arabic as well as Synac press at Vienna 
was first due to the patronage of Ferdmand I. m 1554, but 
for a considerable time no fruit issued from it. But the in- 
creasmg zeal of Rome for the propagation of its faith, both 
among infidels and schismatics, gave a largei sweep to the 
cultivation of Oriental languages. Gregory XIII. founded a 
Maiomte College at Rome m 1584, for those Syrian Chris- 
tians of Libanus who had united themselves to the catholic 
church , the cardinal Medici, afterwards grand duke of Flo- 
rence, established an Oriental press, about 1580, under the 
superintendence of John Baptista Raimondi ; and Sixtus V. 
m 1588 that of the Vatican, which, though principally de- 
signed for early Christian literature, was possessed of types 
for the chief Eastern languages. Hence the Arabic, hitherto 
almost neglected, began to attract more attention ; the Gos- 
pels- in that language were published at Rome in 1590 or 
1591 , some works of Euclid and Avicenna had preceded , 
one or two elementary books on grammar appeared in Ger- 
many , and several other publications belong to the last years 
of the century.* Scahger now entered upon the study of 
Arabic with all his indefatigable activity. Yet, at the end 
of the century, few had penetrated far into a region so novel 
and extensive, and in which the. subsidiary means of know- 
ledge were so imperfect. The eaily grammars aie repre- 
sented by Eichliorn as being very indiffeient, and in fact very 
few Arabic books had been printed. The edition of the Koran 
by Pagmnus in 1529 was unfortunately suppressed, as we 
have before mentioned, by the zeal of the court of Rome. 
Casaubou, wilting to Scahger m 1597j declares that no one ^ 
within his recollection had even touched with the tips of his 
fingers that language, except Postel in a few rhapsodies ; 

* Eichliom, V 641 et abbi Tiraboschi, vm 195 Gingu6n6, vol vii p 258 
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and that neither he nor any one else had wntten any thing 
on the Persic. • Gesner, hoirever, in his Rfitlindatefi, 1558, 
had given the Lord s Prayer in twenty two languages , to 
which Rocca at Rome, m 159 1> added three more , and 



Sect V — On Geography 

i* Oit Imdkt — Tiate of A* EngUA — Of OrtriJ** tad eAtrt 

48 A MORE important accession to the knowledge of 
Europe ns to the rest of the world, than had hitherto 
been made throngh the press, is doc to Ramusio, a TOT»»e.bj 
Venetian who had filled respectable offices under 
the repnblic. He pabhshed, m 1550 the first volome of lirs 
well Imown collection of Travels , the second appeared in 
1559, and the third in 1565 They have been repnnted 
severnl timee, and all the editiona ore not equally complete 
No general collection of travela had hitherto wien pubbshed, 
eicept the Novus Orbis of Grymeus, and though the greater 
part perhaps of those included in Ramusio s three volumes 
had appeal^ Beparately, others came forth for the first time 
The Afncn of Leo African us, a baptued Moor, with which 
Ramusio begins, is among these , and it is upon this work 
tfiat sued dnowieOge as we possesseo' till' very recent times 
as to the mtenor of that continent, was fJmost entirely 
founded. Ramoaio in the remainder of this volntne gives 
many voyages in Africa, the East Indies, and Indian Archi 
pelago mcTudmg two accounts of Magellan s arcumncviga 
tion of the world, and one of Japan, which had very lately 
been discovered The second volume is dedicated to travels 
^ through northern Europe and Asia, beginmng with that of 

Nortn anttm TEwioorU. qni w tnrala, giMm *iilU t d* Ptr^d^ good egoL. 
Ungoo Til quod ihint, fiarr*Xy *1- d«in mrcnixil jMqiM IDb, Mqn ilia* qoU* 
tlgerU, nori Dtnunem, nlil qood PoMil- qpim Tci Tfi r* Epkt eCL 

1am nmeio quid mtuhtAtom cm da t Blofr Unir irti. Mc^Mir un£ 
^'lOgus AnMn rownlnl Sod Qk qpim Rocca. 
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Marco Polo, including also the curious, though very ques- 
tionable voyage of the Zeni brothers, about 1400, to some 
unknown region north of Scotland. In the third volume we 
find the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work of Hernando 
d’Oviedo on the Western world. Few subsequent collections 
of voyages are more esteemed for the new matter they con- 
tain than that of Ramusio.* 

49« The importance of such publications as that of Ramusio 
was soon perceived, not only in the stimulus tliey 
oiey“‘^ gave to curiosity or cupidity towards following up 
awakened, p^ths of discovcry, but in calling the attention of 
reflecting minds, such as Bodm and Montaigne, to so copious 
a harvest of new facts, illustrating the physical and social 
character of the human species. But from the want of a 
rigid investigation, or more culpable reasons, these early 
nairatives are mingled mth much falsehood, and misled some 
of the more credulous philosophers almost as often as they 
enlarged their knowledge. 

50. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 

otjjgj. more varied and almost as wonderful as romance, 
voyages Tccounted m the Asia of Joam de Barros 

(1552), and in that of Castanheda in the same and two 
ensuing years ; these have never been translated. The great 
voyage of Magellan had been written by one of his com- 
panions, Pigafetta. This was fiist published in Italian m 
1556. The History of the Indies by Acosta, 1590, may per- 
haps belong more strictly to other departments of literature 
than to geography. 

51. The Romish missionanes, especially the Jesuits, spread 

Accounts themselves with intrepid zeal during this period over 
ofchina. nations. Things strange to European preju- 

dice, the books, the laws, the rites, the manners, the dresses 
of those remote people, were related by them on their return, 
for the most part orally, but sometimes through the press. 
The vast empire of China, the Cathay of Marco Polo, over 
which an an of fabulous mystery had hung, and which is 
delineated in the old maps with much ignorance of its position 
and extent, now first was brought within the sphere of 
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European knowledge The Portuguese had some traffic to 
Canton , but the relations they gave were uncertain, tih, 
in 1577» two Augustin fnnrs persuaded a Chinese officer to 
take them into the country After a residence of four montlis 
they returned to Manilla, and m consequence of their reports, 
Phmp n. sent, m 1580, an embassy to the court of JPekin 
The History of China by Mendoza, as it is called, contains 
all the knowledge that the Spaniards were able to collect by 
these means , and it may be said, on companson wntli later 
books on the same subje^ to be ns full and ample on account 
of CSiina 03 could have been given in sudi circumstnnccs. 
This book was published in 3585, and from that timd, bot 
no earlier, do we date our acquaintance ^vlth that empire * 
Maffei, in his History of India, threw all the graces of a pure 
Latin style over his desenpdon of the East. The first part 
of a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the two » 
Indies, with the names of De Bry and Menan as its editors, 
appeared at Frankfort in 1590 Sn other volumes ■«! 
were published at intervals down to IGSL Pos- ^^“****' 
sevin, meanbme, told us more of a ranch nearer state, Mus- 
covy, than was before familiar to western Europe, though 
the first information had been due to England 

52 The spmt of lucre vied with that of religion in pene- 
trating unknown regions In this tlie English have 
most to boast they were the first to pass the Icy r 

Cape and anchor their ships m the White Sea Kortjwn 
This was in the famons voyage of Chancellor in 
1553 Anthony Jenkmson soon afterwards, through the 
heart of Russia, found his way to Bokhara and Persia, 
They followed up the discoveneaof Cabot m North Amenca, 
and, before the end of the century, had ascertained much of 
the coasts about I^mdor and Hudson's Bay, as well as 
those of Virginia, the first colony These English voyages 
were record^ in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, 
by Hakluyt, published m 1598, 1599, and 1600 Drake, 
eecond to Magellan in that bold enterprise, traversed the 
circumference of the world, and the reign of Ebxnhetl^ quit© 
ns much as any later age, bears witness to the intrepidity and 

• DSofr Utir Thl* vm tMjl*t*i kwt I boUtrnj it to b« tbt laine toIc,. 

^ WO^EuglWi by IL Ptik* In USS | ii bat Imt* iwrer tlu original. 
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skill, if not stiictly to tbe science, of our sailors. For these 
undaunted navigators, traversing the unexplored wildernesses 
of ocean in small ill-built vessels, had neither any effectual 
assistance flora charts, nor the means of making observations 
themselves, oi of profiting by those of others. Hence, when 
we come to geographical knowledge, in the proper sense of 
the word, we find it surprisingly scanty, even at the close of 
the sixteenth century. 

53. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a multi- 
plicity of books could prove a regard to it. Ortehus, 
in his Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, (the first edition 
ortcuus which was in 1570, augmented afterwards by 

several maps of later dates,) gives a list of about 150 geogra- 
phical treatises, most of them subsequent to 1560. His own 
work is the first general atlas since the revival of letters, and 
has been justly reckoned to make an epoch m geography, 
being the basis of all collections of maps since formed, and 
deserving, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast progress of our knowledge of the earth.* The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear various 
dates. That of Africa is of 1590 , and though the outline is 
tolerably given, we do not find the Mauritius Isles, while the 
Nile IS earned almost to the Cape of Good Hope, and made 
to issue from a great lake. In the map of America, dated 
1587, the outline on the N. E. side contains New France, With 
-the city of Canada , the St. Lawrence traverses the country, 
but without lakes; Florida is sufficiently distinguished, but 
the intervening coast is loosely laid doAvn. Estotiland, the 
supposed discovery of the Zeni, appears to the north, and 
Greenland beyond. The outline of South America is worse, 
the southern parts covermg nearly as much longitude as the 
northein, an error which was in some measure diminished m 
a map of 1603. An immense solid land, as in all the older 
maps, connects Terra del Fuego with New Guinea. The 
delineation of the soutlieiu coasts of Asia is not very bad, 
even in the earlier maps of Ortehus, but some improvement 
is perceived in his knowledge of China and the adjacent seas 
in that of the Avorld, given in the edition of 1588. Tlie 
majis of Europe in Ortehus are chiefly defective as to the 
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countries on the Baltic Sea and Busma , but there is a general 
incorrectness of dehueabon whidi must stnke the eye at once 
of any person slightly expenenced in geography '' 

54 Gerard Mercator, a nabve of the dachy of Juliera 
where he passed the g^ter part of his life, was perimp® 
anpenor to Ortelins. ffis fame is most diffnsed by the in 
venbon of a well known mode of delineabng hydrographife] 
charts, in which the. parallelB and mendians intersect en^ 

" other at nght angles The first of these was published ao 
1569 , but the prmciple of the method was not understood 
till Edward Wnght, m 1599j explained it in his Correchon 
of Errors m Navigabon * The Atlas of Mercator, in an 
edibon of 1598 which contain* only part of Europe, is supfe 
nor to that of Ortelius , and as to England, of which then 
had been maps pnbhshed by Eluyd m 1569, and by Sartor 
in 1580 It may be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd% 
map indeed, is publisbed m the Atlas of Ortelius. But iri 
the northern regions of Europe we sbll find a mass of orbi 
trary erroneous conjecture 

55 Botero, the Redraontese Jesuit menboned in anotbei 
place has given us a cosmography, or general descnpbon ol 
as ranch of the world as was then known, enbded Relazioni 
Universali , tlie edibon I have seen is undated, hot be men 
bon* the discovery of Nova Zembla in 1594 His know 
ledge of Asia is very limited, and chiefly derived from Mnrco 
Polo China, he says, extends from I 7 * to 52® of labtude, 
and has 22® of longitude. J^jan is sixty leagues from Chraa 
and 150 from Amenca. The coasts, il^tero observes, from 
Bengal to China are so dangerous, that two or three are lost 
out of every four ships, but the master who succeeds in 
escaping these perils is sure to make his fortune. 

56 But the best map of the sixteenth century is one of 
uncommon ranty which is found in n very few copies of the 
first edibon of Hnklujrt*B Voyages. This contains Davis s 
Straits (Fretom Davia) Virginm by name, and the lake 
Ontano Tbe coast of Chih is placed more correctly than 
in the pnor maps of Ortelms, and it is nobced in the margin 
that this trending of the coast less westerly than had been 

JlotttneU, U. ttJl Bktgr Unit grt. MeroUar 
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supposed was discovered by Drake in 1577> ^ud confirmed 
by Sarmiento and Cavendisb. The huge Terra Australis of 
the old geography is left out. Coiea is represented near 
its place, and China with some degree of correctness , even 
the north coast of New Holland is partially traced. The 
strait of Anian, which had been presumed to dmde Asia from 
America, has disappeared, while a marginal note states that 
the distance between those two continents in latitude >38° is 
not less than 1200 leagues. The Ultra-Indian region is in- 
accuiate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little pains 
have been taken with central and northern Asia. But upon 
the whole it represents the utmost limit of geographical 
knowledge at the close of the sixteenth century, and far 
excels the maps m the edition of Ortelius at Antwerp in 
1588.* 


Sect. VI. — On History. 

57* The history of Italy by Guicciardini, though it is more 
properly a work of the first part of the century, was 
Guicciardini published till 1564'. It IS well known for the 

solidity of the reflections, the grainty and impartiality with 
’which it IS \vritten, and the prolixity of the narration ; a 
fault, however, frequent and not unpardonable m historians 
contemporary and familiar with the events they relate. If the 
siege of Pisa in 1508 appeared so uninteresting a hundred 
years afterwards, as to be the theme of ridicule with Boccahni, 
it was far otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the 
time. Guicciardini has generally held the first place among 
Italian historians, though he is by no means equal in literary 
merit to Machiavel. Adnani, whose continuation of Guic- 
ciardini extends to 157'4, is little read, noi does he seem to 
be much recommended by style. No other historian of tliat 
country need be mentioned for n’orks published within the 
sixteenth century. 


* [This map is in the Bntish Museum — 1842 ] 
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58 Tbo Frencli have ever been diatingnisbed for tho^ 
personal memoirs of men more or leas conversant 
with public, life, to which Phihp de CJommea led the ♦ 
way Several that fell within tins period are deeerving of 
heing^ read, not only for their relation of events, with whicli 
we do not here much concern onrselves, but for a lively style, 
and occasionally for good sense and acute thinking Those 
of Monti uc may bo praised for the former Spam bad a 
considerable histonan in Manana, twenty books of whosh 
history were pnbhshed in Latin m 1592, and five more in 
1595 , the concluding five books do not fall within the cen 
tniy The style is vigorous and classical the thoughts judi 
aona. Buchanan s History of Scotland has already been 
praised for thepnnty of its language. Few modem histones 
are more redolent of an andqne air We have nothing to 
boast in England , onr histoncal works of the Elizabethan 
age are mere chronicles, and hardly good even as such 
Nor do I know any Latin histonans of (^nnany or the Low 
Conntnes who as "wnters, deserve onr attendon 


Sect VII — General State of Literature 

59 The great Italian umversides of Bologna, Padna Pisa, 
and Pavia, seem to have lost nothing of their lustre 
throughout the centn^ New collqgeq, new hnild *• ^ 
inga m that stately and sumptuous architecture which distin 
guiahee tins penod bore witness to n condnoal patronage, 
and a public demand for knowledge It is true that the 
days of classical htemturc had passed away in Italy But 
the reviiTd of theological zeal and of tliose pardcolar studies 
which it fostered, might perhaps more than compensate in ita 
effect on the mdostry of Uie learned for tins decline of phi 
lology The sciences also of medicine and mnthemadcs 
attracted many more students than before. The Jesuit col 
leges, and those founded by Gregory XHI have been already 
mendoned They were endowed at a large expense in that 
♦palmy state of the Homan ice 
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60. Univeisities weie founded at Altdorf and Leyden in 
In other 1575, at Hclmstadt m 1576. Others ot less ini- 
countries portancG began to exist in the same age. The 
University of Edinbuigh derives its origin fiom the chaitei 
of James in 1582. Those of Oxford and Cambridge, re- 
vinng as we have seen after a seveie sliock at the accession 
of Elizabeth, continued thiough her reign to be the seats of a 
progressive and solid eiudition. A few colleges weie founded 
m this age. I should have wished to give some sketch of 
the mode of instruction puisued in these two universities. 
But sufficient materials have not fallen in my way j what I 
have been able to glean, has already been given to the reader 
m some pages of the fiist volume. It was the common pi no- 
tice at Oxford, obseived in form down to this centuiy, that 
every candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, indepen- 
dently of othei exercises, should undeiafo an examination 
(become absolutely nominal), in the five sciences of giam- 
mar, logic, rhetoiic, ethics, and geometry, eveiy one for 
that of master of aits, m the additional sciences of physics, 
metaphysics, Hebrew, and some more. These were probably 
the ancient trivium and quadiivium , enlarged, perhaps aftei 
the sixteenth century, according to the inciease of learning, 
and the apparent necessity of higher qualifications.* But it 
' would be, I conceive, a gieat mistake to imagine that the 
' requisitions foi academical degiees were evei much insisted 
upon. The universities sent forth abundance of illiterate 
graduates in eveiy age. And as they had little influence, at 
least of a favouiable sort, eithei on philosophy oi polite 
literature, we are not to oveirate then importance in the his- 
tory of the intellectual progress of mankind, t 

6l. Public libraries weie considerably enlaiged during this 

T T, , period. Those of Rome, Ferrara, and Florence in 
Italy, or Vienna and Heidelberg* in Geimany, 
stood much above any othei s. Sixtus V. erected the splen- 

^ [“ Tl^e quadnvinls, I mean aritb- f Lord Bacon animadverts (De Cogi- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy, tatis et Visis) on the fetters which the 
are now little regarded in either of the umversities imposed on the im estigation 
unnersities Hamson's Description of of truth, and Morhof ascribes the esta- 
England, p 252 Hence we may infer blishraent of the academies in Italy to 
that the more modern division in use at the narrow and pedantic spirit of the 
Oxford was made after his time — universities 1 i c 14 
1842 ] 
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did repoaitory of the Vatican Philip II founded that of 
the Eacnnal, perhaps after 1580, and collected hooka \vidi 
great labour and expense , all who courted the favour of 
Spain contributing also by presents of nmtieft. * Ximcnba 
had established Uie library of Alcala , and that of Sala 
raanca is likewise more ancient than this of the Escnnal 
Eve^ king of France took a pndo in adding to the royal ^ 
library of Pans By an ordinance of 155G, a copy of cverj 
book pnnted mth pneilegp was to be deposited in this 
library It was kept at Fontainebleau, but transferred to 
Pans in 1595 Dunng the avil wars it progress aas sloa t 
The first pnnee of Orange founded the public librarj of 
Leyden which shortly became one of tho best in Europe 
The catalogue was published in 1597 That bequeathed 
by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, to die university of 
Oxford was dispersed in tho general havoc modo under 
Edward VI At the dose of the century, tho uniNiirsity 
lind no public library But Sir Thomas B^eyluul already, 
in 1597* made the generous offer of presenting his own, 
which aas earned into effect in the first jenra of the ensuing 
nge.i In the colleges there a*ero gencralK hbranes If 
we could believe Sadiger, these were good, bnt ho had 
never been in England, and tlicro is no reason I behove, to ^ 
estimato them highly § Archbishop Porker had foundwl, or * 
at least greatly enlarged, tho public library of Combndge 
Many pnvato persons of learning and opulence Imd formed 
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librniies in England iindei Elizabeth ; some of wlncli still sub- 
sist in the mansions of ancient families. I inohne to believe 
tliat theie was at least as competent a stock of what is gene- 
lally called learning among onr gentry as in any continental 
kingdom , their education was more htciary, their habits more 
peaceable, their religion more aigumentative Peihajis wo 
should make an exception foi Italy, in which the spiiit of col- 
lecting libraries was inoie prevalent.'^ 

62. The last foity years of the sixteenth century were .1 
peiiod of uuinteirupted peace in Italy. Notwith- 
standing the pressure of gov'ernments always jea- 
tiesin taiy somctimcs tyraiiuical, it is manifest that 

at least the states of Venice and Tuscany Jiad grown in 
Avealth, and in the arts that attend it. Tliose who liad been 
accustomed to endure the license of armies, found a security 
in the lule of law which compensated foi many abuses. 
Hence that sort of propeit)'-, which is most exposed to jiil- 
lage, became again a favourite acquisition , and, among tlie 
costly woiks of ait, wdnch adorned the houses of the 
wealthy, every relic of antiquity found its place. Gems and 
medals, w’’hich the books of Vico and Enzzo had taught the 
owners to ariange and to appreciate, w'ere sought so eageily, 
that, according to Hubert Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, 

/ theie w^ere in Italy 380 of such collections. The marbles 
and bronzes, the inscriptions of antiquit}'’, were not less m 
request, and the w ell-knowm avoi d, ^(7 applied to these 

lovers of what w^as rare and beautiful in art or nature, be- 
spoke the honour in which their pin suits w'^ere held. The 
luxury of literature displayed itself in scarce books, elegant 
impressions, and sumptuous bindings. 

6S. Among the refined gentlemen, wdio devoted to these 
pineiii. gJ'aceful occupations then leisuie and their riches, 
none was more celebrated than Gian Vincenzio Pi- 
nelh. He w^as boin of a good family at Naples in 1538. 
A strong thirst for knowledge, and the consciousness that 
his birth exposed him to diflBculties and temptations at home 
which might obstruct his progress, induced him to seek, at 
the age of twenty-four, the university of Padua, at that 

♦ [Morhof, 1 3 mentions several large that of the }oungcr Aldus Mamituis 
prnate libraries in Italy and France contained 80,000 volumes — 1812] 
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time tlie reno\racd scene of Icnrning and of philosophj • In 
this aty be spent forty three years, the remainder of ms life 
His famor was desirous tliat ho shoold practise the law , but 
after a short studj of this, Pinelli resumed Ins favourite pur 
suits* flis fortune, mde^, ivas sufBaently larjp) to render 
any sacrifice of tlicra unrcnsonable , and it may have been 
out of dislike of his compulsory reading, that in forrainphis 
vast library ho excluded works of junsprudcncc ^iis 
library was collected by tho labour of many jeors The cn 
talogues of the Frankfort fairs, and those of the pnnapnl 
booksellers in Itnh, i\ere diligently perused bj Pinclli , nor 
did any ivork of \Tilue appear from tho press on either side 
of tlie Alps wluch he did not instantly add to Ins shelves. 
This great library was rcgularl) nrrauged, and though ho 
did not ^^illingly display its stores to tlio cunous and igno- 
rant, they were always accessible to scholars. He Iiad also 
a considerable museum of globes, maps, mathematical instru 
meats, and fossils , hut ho only collected the scarcer coins. 
In his.manners, Pmelh was a finely pohslicd gentleman, but 
of weak health, and for tbia cause devoted to books, and 
seldom* mingling with soacty, nor even belonging to tho 

literary academies of the city, but carrying on an extensive 
correspondence, and continnally employed m wnting extracts 
or annotations. Yet lie lias left nothing that has been pub- 
lished* His own house was os it were a porjwtnal academy 
frequented by the learned of all nations If Pifaclli was not 
a man of great genius, nor born to bo of ranch semeo to 
any science, we may still respect him for a lov o of learning 
and a nobleness of spirit, whidi has preserved his memory t 
64 The hterary academies of Italy contmned to flonnsh 
oven more than before , many new societies of the i ..h_ 
same kind were founded Several ousted at Flo- **^*“**^ 
reuce, but all others have been eclipsed by the Della Crusen, 

Ammadmlail «il*in hie ixwter rmiy or neerijtueh, ^ rvpoUMbed in tb« 
domi. litl*e ■mpUita pemrhnn et Vlui IDitttrium Vlrormn br Betn, 
IhmHkrfum oUtqol*, bx urli* d»U- | OtaldL TlrnbowW, n. SH The 
ckrom pine, mUitwHnx* et eqixxtrl- ntrary of PineUi wm dkpcrecd, end In 
tna, nnaerom etodlh aptioR, non greet pert deetrojed bj pirate* not long 
pwrentanim mm ad earn riorl* nMtam aftanrarda. That long aloee formed br 
qoam ^nbi doalluaiaiat ideo gjiimaall oo* ot hia ftmily la weD ktxnm to boot 
I'atxrini Ikma parmotaa, &e. Owldl, aonacton. 
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established in 1582. Those of another Tuscan city, which 
bad taken the lead in such literary associations, did not long 
survive its political independence , the jealous spirit of Cosmo 
extinguished the Rozzi of Siena in 1568. In governments 
as suspicious as those of Italy, the sort of seciecy belonging 
to these meetings, and the encouragement they gave to a 
sentiment of mutual union, might appear sufficient reasons 
for watchfulness. We have seen how the academy of Mo- 
dena was broken up on the score of lehgion. That of 
Venice, perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the 
' senate m 1561, and did not revive till 1593. These, how- 
ever, were exceptions to the i ule ; and it was the genei al 
policy of governments to cherish in the nobility a love of 
harmless amusements. All Lombaidy and Romagna were 
full of academies, they were fi eluent in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the ecclesiastical states. * They ai e a re- 
markable feature in the social condition of Italy, and could 
not have existed perhaps m any other country. They were 
the encouragers of a numismatic and lapidary erudition, 
elegant m itself, and thrmving for ever its little sparks of 
light on the still ocean of the past, but not very favouiable 
to comprehensive observation, and tending to bestow on an 
unprofitable pedantiy the honours of real learning. This, 
indeed, is the inherent vice of all literaiy societies, accessi- 
ble too frequently to those who, for amusement or fashion^s 
sake, love as much knowledge as can be reached with faci- 
lity, and from the nature of their transactions seldom capa- 
ble of affording scope for any extensive lesearch. 

65. No academy or similar institution can be traced at 
Society of this time, as far as I know, in France oi Germany. 
rWn But It IS deserving of remark, that one sprung up 
England England, not indeed of the classical and polite 
character that belonged to the Infiammati of Padua, oi the 
Della Crusca of Florence, yet useful in its objects, and 
honourable alike to its members and to the country. This 
was the Society of Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop 


* Tiraboschi, viu 125 — 179 , is so Ml ject more interesting in its details to the 
on this subject, that I have not recourse Italians than to us Gingu6n6 adds very 
to the other writers who have, sometimes little to what he found in his prede- 
with great prolixity, investigated a sub- cessor 
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Parker in 1572 Their object was the preservation of 
cient docomenta, lUnatrative of history^ which the receilt 
dissolution of religions houses, and the almmeful devastation 
attending' it, had exposed to great pen! They intended also, 
by the reading of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the 
love and knowledge of English antiquity In tne second 
of these objects this soaety was more snccessfol than in the 
first , several short dissertations, chiefly by Arthur Agard, 
^ their most active member, have been afterwards published ^ 
The Society comprised very reputable names, especially ^ 
lawyers, and continued to meet tdl early in tlie reiga of 
James, who, from some jealousy, thought fit to dissolve it.* 
66 The chief odes on this side of the Alps, whence 
new editions came forth, were Pans, Basle, Lyons, 

Leyden, Antwerp Brussels, Strasburg Cologne, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort, Ingolstadt, and Geneva- 
In all these, and m many other populous towns, booksellers, 
who were generally also printers, were a numerous body 
In London at least forty or fifty wore contemporaneous pub 
Iishers m the latter part of Elizabeth s reign , but the 
number elsewhere m England "was very small The new 
books on the Continent, and within the Alps and Pyrenees, 
found their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs 
such books began to be published, according 
in 1554 t In a collective catalogue of nil' 
books offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, I 
find the number in Latin, Greek, and German^ to be about 
16,000 No Italian or French appear m this catalogue 
being probably reserved for another Of theology in Latin 
there are 3200 and in this department the cathmic poblica 
toons rather exceed the protestant. But of the theology in 
the German language the number is SJOO, not one fourth of 


Catalogues of 
to Beckmann 


Se4 Ilf oi Ag*rd, in Bug? Brit Acgibcrg, wbo kept Uig* 

■nd in Oahnm. Bat bort ftccoont fteqaented tbo FrfcnWbrt Wn, flut tdl 
M in the Introdnctioci to th* flirt Totnim upoo tb« plra of to b* pruited 

of tbo AielMDoloak, IW p m mt Soclgty mry £di » otialogna of *11 the now 
of AntkpaTla b th* upmuiU Br*, bat book*, la wfakb tb* «b* wid print*!*’ 
long lirt*rmk*i(», of tbb F.llt*- nmaw w»r* maked.** Tbw* ximi to 
b«l^ progmhor b* wwm doubt wbetbor tb* flirt jw of 

T of Iir m rti rw i*, ifl. ISO. tb*** ectalogxm wm* 1554 or 15W | tb* 

** whOTO KmM Inpiopulf ooUaodon mtnt l oT xd fa tb* bert It*^ oa 

all Vnitr and otben Walter tbookatOtr irtbo to mafwct tb* Utt«r 
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Avhich IS catholic. Scarcely any mere Geiman poetry ap- 
pears, but a good deal in both languages with musical notes. 
Law furnishes about l600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven 
Greek and thirty-two Latin gramraais, not counting different 
editions of the same. There aie at least seventy editions of 
parts of Aristotle. The German books are lather more than 
one third of the whole. ^ Among the Latin I did not observe 
one book by a writer of this island. In a compilation by Cles- 
sius, m 1602 , purporting to be a conspectus of the publications 
of the sixteenth century, formed partly from catalogues of fairs," 
partly fiom those of public libiaiies, we find, at least in the 
copy I have examined, but which seems to want one volume, 
a much smallei number of productions than m the former, 
but probably with moie selection. The books in modern 
languages are less than 1000, half Fiench, half Italian. In 
this catalogue also the catholic theology lather out-numbers 
the protestant, which is perhaps not what we should have 
expected to find. 

67 . These catalogues, in the total absence of literary jour- 
LUeraTTcor- uals, Were nccessarily the gieat means of communi- 
respondence ^11 the lovors of learning in Cisalpine Europe 

(for Italy had resources of her own) some knowledge of its 
' progress. Another source of information was the correspond- 
ence of scholars with each other. It was their constant usage, 
fai more than in modern times, to preserve an epistolaiy in- 
tei course. If their enmities were often bitter, their contentions 
almost always violent, many beautiful instances of fnendship 
and sympathy might be adduced on the othei side, they 
deemed themselves a distinct cast, a priesthood of the same 
altai, not ashamed of poverty, nor disheartened by the 
world’s neglect, but content with the piaise of those whom 
themselves thought worthy of praise, and hoping something 
more from posterity than they obtained from their own age. 

68. We find several attempts at a literary or rather 
bibhogiaphical history of a higher chaiacter than 
cal works catalogues. The Bibliotheca Umveisahs of 

Gesner was repiinted m 1574, with considerable enlarge- 
ments by Simlei. Conrad Lycosthenes afterwards made 
additions to it, and Verdier published a supplement. Verdier 
was also the author of a Bibliotheque Fran 9 aise, of winch 
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the first edition appeared in 1584 Another with the same 
title was pnbliAhed in the same year by Ln Crois da Maine 
Both these follow the strange dphabetical arrangement’!); 
Christian instead of family namea, so usual m tlie sixteentl 
century La Croix dn Maine confines him self to Frend 
authors, but Verdier mclndes all who had been translated 
The former is valued for bis accuracy and for cunous parti 
culorg in biography , the second for the extracts be ba 
given Doni pretended to give n history of books in hi 
Librerm, but it has not obtained much reputation, and falls 
according to the testimony of those who are acquainted wiU 
it, below the compdations above mentioned * 

69 The despotism of the state, and far more of th 
church bore heavily on the press m Italy Spam, 
mistress of Milan and Naples, and Florence under 
Cosmo I , were jealous governments. Venice, though w 
are apt to impute a rigid tyranny to its senate, appears t 
have indnlged rather more liberty of wnting on politic 
topics to Its subjects, on the condition, no doubt, that the 
should eulogise the wisdom of the republic , and, compare 
tively to the neigfabonnng regions of Italy, the praise hot 
of equitable and prudent government may be ascribed to thr 
aristocracy It had at least the signzu merit of keepin^ 
ecclesiastical oppression at a distance , a Venetian migi 
wnte with some freedom of the papal court One of th 
accusations agonist Venice in her dispute with Paul V , wn 
for allowmg the publication of books that had been censure 
at Rome..t 

70 BotRome struck n fatal blow, and perhaps more deadl 
than she mtended at literature in the Index Ex 
purgatonus of prohibited books. It had long been •^***‘^ 
the regnlation that no book should be pnnted without 
previous license 'Bus was of course n restraint on the fre< 
dora of wnting but it was less injnnoua to the trade of tl 
printer and bookseller than the subsequent prohibition < 
what be had published or purchased at hia own cost an 
nsk. The first fast of books prohibited by the church wt 
set forth by Paul IV m 1559 His Index includes d 
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Bibles in moflern langunpccs, enumerating foity-eiirlit eiU- 
tions, cbiefly punted in countries still witluii the obedience ol 
tlic church. Si\t)-onc punters me put under a treneral b,m ; 
all umiks of every dcsciiption frotn their pies-^es biiiit^’ lor- 
bidden, Stephens and Oporuiii', Iiau‘ the hnnoiu of beiof^ 
amongf these.*' 'J’his S}stem \\as pursued and rii^orotisly 
act(*d upon by the snetessors of the imperious C.iratbi. ’I’he 
council of Tieiit liad its oun list of condemned publications, 
Philip II. has been said to h.oe piecedi-d the pope himself m 
a similai prosci iption. Bdnuever the su.i) of Home and 
Spam was felt, books were unsparmixly burned, ami to tliis 
cause IS imputed tlie sun city of man} editions. 

71* In Its piiiuiple, winch was apjiareiitly that of piesrrv'- 
1 no; obedience, the i)rolnbitor\ s\stem mifrbt s(>em 
to have nntonciicd main ifre it walks ot le.unmi^anu 
science. It is of com so mamfest that it fell witli hut an 
oblique blow upon common literatme. .is a feu words 

or sentences were sullit lent to eluita sentence of (ondem- 
nation, often issued with little reflei tion, it was diflknlt foi 
any autboi to be fully secure , and tins inspired so mm li 
appiehension into ])rintcrs, that lliey became miuiilmo' to 
incur the hazard ot nii obnoMons trade. 'I lifse occupations, 
sa)’s Galluz/i, winch had bc^mi topiosper at I'lorence, ne\ei 
lecovered the w’ound mnicted b) tlic sc\erc rcgul.itions of 
Paul IV. and Pins V.1 The art retired to Suit/erland and 
Germany. Tlie bookscllcis were at the increy of an Inqui- 
sition, w'hich every day contiivcd new methods of harassing’ 
them. From an interdiction of the s.de of certain piolnbited 
books, the church proceeded to forbid that of all winch were 
not expressly permitted. The Guinti, a firm not so eminent 
as It had been m the early part of the century, Init still the 
honour of Florence, lemonstiated in \ain. It seems probable, 
however, that after the death of Pius V., one of the most 
rigorous and bigoted pontiffs tliat evci filled thcchaii, some 
degree of lelaxation took place. 

7S, The restiaints on the printing and sale of books in Eng- 
land, though not so ovcrpoweimg as in Italy, must have stoodiii 

♦ Sclielhorii, Amocnit Liter vn 98 Tin 342 and 485 Tlic two dissertations 
on prohibited books here quoted are full of curious inforuintion 

'I IsU del Gnn DucatO; iii 442 
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the wny of aseful knowledge under Elimbctli The Stationers 
Company, founded in 1555 , obtained its monopoly 
at the price of severe restnctions The Star Cham 
her looked vimlantly at tho dangerous engine it ^ 

was compelled to tolerate. By the regulations it issued m 
1585, no press Nvas allowed to be used out of London, except 
one at Oxford, and another at Cambridge Nothing was to 
bo pnnted without nllon-ance of the council , extensn c powers 
both of seizing books and of breaking the presses were given 
to the officers of the crowu * Thus every check wns imposed 
on literature, and it seems unrcasounblu to dispute that they 
had some efficacy in restraining its progress, though less, 
perhaps than •u’o might m theory exp^, because tlicrc mis 
always a certain de^ee of connivance and indulgence. Even 
the current prohibitiou of importing popish hooks, except for 
tho use of Bucli as tlic counal should neniiit to use tliem, 
roust have affected the trade in modem Latin authors beyond 
the bounds of theology 

73 IThese reatnctions do not seem to have bad any mate- 
rial operation in France, in Germany, or the Lon 
Conntnes, And they certain!) tcndwl very consider 

ably to keep up tlio usage of writing in Latin , or 
rather, perhaps, it roaj be said, the) were less ngoroosly 
urged in those countries, bocauso Latin contiuucd to be the 
customary tougue of scholars, Wo have seen that great 
license was us^ in political writings in that language llio 
power of reading Latin was certainly *0 diffused, that no 
mystery could bo affected by writing it , yet it seemed to bo 
a voluntary abstaining from an appeal to the passions of the 
multitude, and passed bettor wntbout censure than the same 
sense in a modem dress 

74 Tho indoenco of literature on tlio public mind was 
already very considerable. All kinds of reading liad 
become deeper and more diffused Pedantry is tho irSm? 
Uflunl, perhaps tho inevitable, consequence of a 
genuine devotion to learning, not surely in cacli individual, 
but m classes and bodies of men And this was on age of 
pedants To quote profusely from ancient writers seemed 
to be a higher ment than to rival them , they furnished both 
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authority and oinament, they did honour to the modem, who 
shone m these plumes of other birds with little expense of 
"thought, and sometimes the actual substance of a book is 
hardly discernible undei this exuberance of rich inci ustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Seneca (for the Gieeks were in 
comparison but little read), and many of the Latin poets, were 
the books that, dnectly, or by the secondary means of quo- 
tation, had most influence over the public opinion. Noi was 
it sui prising that the leverence for antiquity should be still 
undiminished j for, though the new literatuie was yielding 
abundant crops, no comparison between the ancients and 
moderns could as yet fairly aiise. Montaigne, feailess and 
independent as he was, gave up altogether the pretensions of 
the latter , yet no one was more destined to lead the way to 
that renunciation of the authority of the former which the 
seventeenth century was to witness. He and Machiavel 
were the two writers who pioduced the greatest effect upon 
this age Some others, such as Guevara and Castighone, 
might be full as much read, but they did not possess enough of 
original thought to shape the opinions of mankind. And 
tliese two, to whom we may add Eabelais, seem to be the 
only writers of the sixteenth century, setting aside poets and 
historians, who are now much lead by the world. 
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JOediM i^wtfrely PkUotogieal, aptat^S Gndt Lcanatg — Casavixn — Fwct* 

— EmioMM ef G/re* sxd Laiht C3*oia — - CrUical — Laf™ Siy& — 

Sdtppim— Fo$xM—SitecettiK Ptrtodi of wto<iem LataatU 

1 every period of literary history, if wo ahotdd listen to the 
complniDts of contemporary wnteni, all learning and 
science have been verging towards extinction None 
remain of the mighty, the race of giants is no more , 
the lights that have been extmgnished bom m no other hands ^ 
we have fallen on evil days, when letters are no longer in { 
hononr vfitli the jvorld, nor ore they cultivated by those who 
deserve to bo honoured Such are tlie lamentntiona of many ; 
throDgbont tlie whole sixteenth centnrv , and ivith such do 
Scnliger and Casaobon greet that whicn opened upon them 
1 W me (?nrf pan? liV sevew&uiiTiSiV ceirtoi’y nray ba reuionetf 

eminently tlie learned , rather, however, m a more critical 
and exact ernditicra mth respect to bistoncal iact, than m 
iihat IB strictly called philology, as to which we cannot, on 
the whole, rank this bo high ns the pitcedmg penod Nei 
thor Italy nor Germany maintained its reputation, which, as 
it has been nlrcnd) mentioned, had began to ivano towards 
the close of the Bixtcnth century Tlie some causes were at 
viork, the same profciencc of studies very foreign to polite 
letters, metaphj’acal philosophy, dogmatic theolog) , patnstic 
or mcditc\nl cwJesiastiad history, or, in some countnes, the 
ph)sical sciences, which were rapidl) gaining gronndj And 
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to these we must add a prevalence of bad taste, even among 
those who had some pietensions to be reckoned scliolais. 
,Lipsius had set an example of abandoning the purest models; 
and his followeis had less sense and taste than himself. They 
sought obsolete terms fi om Pacuvms and Plautus, they affected 
pointed sentences, and a studied conciseness of period, winch 
made their style altogethei dry and jejune The univeisities, 
and even the gymnasia, oi schools of Geimany, grew negli- 
gent of all the beauties of language. Latin itself was acquired 
111 a slovenly manner, by help of modem books, which spared 
the pains of acquiring any subsidiary knowledge of antiquity. 
And this neglect of the ancient writeis in education caused 
even eminent scholars to wiite ill, as we peiceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Cuitius and Livy.t 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is found m the vast popn- 
Popuiantjof laiity which the wiitings of Comenius acquiied in 
comenius Germany. This author, a man of much industrj^ 
some ingenuity, and little judgment, made himself a tempo- 
rary leputation by his Orbis Sensualium Pictus, and still 
more by his Janua Linguarum Reseiata, the latter published 
in 1031. This contains, in 100 chapters subdivided into 
1000 paragraphs, more than 9300 Latin words, exclusive, 
of course, of such as leciir. The oiiginality of its method 
consists in weaving all useful words into a series of paragraphs, 
"sb that they may be learned in a shoit time, tvithout the tedi- 
ousness of a nomenclature. It was also intended to blend a 
knowledge of things with one of nords. t The Oibis Sen- 
sualium Pictus has the same end. This is what has since 
been so continually attempted in books of education, that some 
maybe surprised to heai of its oiigiuality. No one, how- 
evei, before Comenius seems to have thought of tins method. 
It must, unquestionably, have appeared to facilitate the eail)’’ 
acquiiement of knowledge in a very great degree , and even 
with reference to language, if a compendious mode of getting 
at Latin woids were the object, the works of Comenius would 
answei the purpose beyond those of any classical authoi. In 
a country wheie Latin was a living and spoken toiigul;, as 
was in some measure the case with Germany, no gieat strict- 

♦ Biogr Univ nrt GrajMus Eich- f Eichhorn, 326 
horn, 111 1 S20 \ Biogr Univ 
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111 exclnding barbarous phrases is cither practicable or 
• expedient. But, according to the received pnnciplee of phi > 
lological hterature, they are sneh books as c^^ry ten^Sr 
would keep out of the bands of lus pupils Tlioy were, 
nevertlieless, reprinted and translated in many countries , 
and obtained a general reception, especially in the German 
empire, and similarly arcumstanced kingdoms.* 

3 TTie Greek language, meantime, ^\'a3 thought unneces- 
sary, and few, comparatively speaking, continued to 
prosecute its study In Italy it can merely be said, 
that there were still professors of it in the univer 
Bides , bfat no one Hellenist distinguishes this century Most 
of those who pnbhshed edidons of Greek antliors in Germany, 
and they were for from numerous, liad been formed in the 
last age. The decline was progressive , few Bcholars re- 
mained after 1620 and a long blank ensued nnd! Fahnaus 
and Kuster restored the stody of Greek near the end of the 
century Even in Franco nnd Holland, uhere many were 
abundantly learned, and some, as ue shall see, accomplished 

{ ihilologCrs, the Greek language seems to ha\o been either 
ess regarded, or at least less promoted by eminent scholars 
than in the preceding century T 

4 Cosaubon now stood on the pinnacle of critical renown 
His Persins m 1605, and his Polybius in lG09, 
were tesdmomes to his condnued industry m this 


DallUt. Critlqnca OrammalrUnj, 
put of UiA Jufmen dci 

T, cdt*_ hr, the, nbmber, ar_ Tptne 
grmpb, m — cou nt of the dlffemit c<fi- 
doDi,) No. £34. quotes Lucelot^ ts- 
nisTk 00 tbs Junta liognmnii, tbst It 
nqalra a batUr memotT tfaan laost bon 
ppMiw to maitar it, and that commouy 
tba first part b ftagoUm b<£n tbe lart 
fa laaroad. It axettes dfagmi in tba 
Bcbolar because ba fa slnjs in aasr 
eoontiT anry ebaptac balji^ fiDed irlth 
'words ba baa not aacn bsforai and tba 
socMsdra narts of tbe book hara no eou> 
naxloo 'srhn ooa anotbrr 

Motbdr tboufh ba would absolatalr 
banish tba Jsnsa lioTnarom from all 
sefaook whaxa good LaSnity fa rtqnlrad, 
aeana to think lalbar bettar of tba Or 
»«bfa SesxnUlQn^ Pfatns, at in it—if a 
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bs^ idea, though the daOn— tloos am 
InaUrerat, and tba srbola not so weQ 
■rraiirn^ ^ *t. >«_ ^dehittco. 

llb.H,e-4, 

•f Scab« arao In ISO*. — ys j Qnfa 
bndi e nes^ Orwed? sed qofa cat doctos 
Orated? Nod doliHo aate aliquot, sed 
paneoa, at quot nen norl no do BOTni« 
quidam. Te, tmum nori et memoriat 
aromm at nortri aecull Oisacd dootkii- 
nnnn, qat nnos in Orsreia ptwaUtarfa, 
qua* port rtnalas apod nos boo— liter— 
onmea rttmquam pr a t tu a potn ls a tii t, 
Ha go— on to tpoak of hliDad(| os stand, 
log Dart to CaaoboD, and tba ooly aom> 
pataot }Tidga of tba extant of bfaleamlngt 
qoi da praoatantia doctiinu ttue carto 
Jndlaan po— it, em act unloos sum, aot 
qcd tael Cl OB hao tn ra msgno intersallo 
Tlneo, Scab Epfat. TS j^*r 
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pioviiice.*' But With this latter edition the philological la- 
bours of Casaubon came to an end. In iGlO he acccjited 
the invitation of James L, wlio bestowed upon liim, tliougli 
a la^miaii, a piebend in the chinch of Canterbury, and, as 
some, perhaps erroneously, have said, another in that of 
Westminster.! He died in England within four )enrs after, 
having consumed the intermediate time in tlie defence of his 
royal patron against the Jesuits, and in wilting Animadver- 
sions on the Annals of Baronius ; ivories ill-suitcd to his 
peculiar talent, and in the latter of ivliich he is said to haic 
had but little success. He laments, in his epistles, the want 
of leisure for completing his labours on Polybius ; the king 
had no taste hut for theology, and he found no library in 
which he could pursue his studies.! I gave up,” he says, 
“at last, with great sorrow, my comnicntaiy on Pol} bins, to 
which I had devoted so much time, but the good king must 
be obeyed.” § Casaubon was the last of the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century. Joseph Scahger, who, cspeci.dly 
in his lecorded conversation, ivas very sparing of praise, says 
expressly, “ Casaubon is the most leained man now hung.” 
It fs not impossible that he meant to except himself, which 
would by no means be unjust, if we take in the whole range 
of erudition ; but in the exactly critical knowledge of the 
Greek language, Casaubon had not even a rival in Scahger. 


* The translation that Casaubon lias 
here given of Poljbius has gcnerallj 
passed for excellent, though some ha>c 
thought him a better scholar in Greek 
than in Latin, and consequent!} not 
always able to render the sense as well ns 
as he conceived it Baillct, n 902 
»5chii eigliauser praises the annotations, 
but not without the criticism for which 
a later editor generally finds room in an 
earlier Reiske, he says, had pomted 
out many errors 

■j* The latter is contradicted by Beloc, 
Anecdotes of Literature, vol v p 126 , 
on the authority of Le Neie’s Fasti 
Ecclesiee Anglicano? 

^ Jalsent cune Polybianrc, et fortasso 
aeternunh jacehunt, neque enim satis 
coramodus ad ilia studid est locus Epist 
705 Plura addetem, msi omni libro- 
rum prffisidio meorum deficerer Quarc 
etiam de commentanis Polybianis noh 


mcminifisc, quando rationes pnorum me- 
orum fitudiorum Iioc iter niinficc contur- 
bnvit, ut vix sine suspmo ejus incopti 
possim mominissc, quod tot Mgiliis mihi 
conbtitit Sed ncqiic ndcst mca bibliiv 
theca, neque ca studia multum sunt ad 
gustum illius, cujus solius, quamdm luc 
sum futurus, linbenda milu ratio Ep 
704 (Feb 1611 ) Rex optimus atque 
evo’cSeararos rebus theologicis itn dclcc- 
tatur, ut aliis cuns Iiterarns non multum 
opera: impcndat Ep 872 Ego quid 
luc agam, si cupis scire, hoc unum rc- 
spondobo, omnia prior astudia mca fun- 
ditus interiissc Nam maximus rex ct 
libemlissimus unico gcnorc litcrarum sic 
capitur, ut suum ct suorum ingcnia in 
illo detincat. Ep 753 

§ Eccessi gemens a Pol\biQno com- 
mentano, quom tot laboribus concinna- 
a cram , sed regi optimo parenduni erat ^ 
Ep 854, Feb 1613 
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3 A long^ pcnod ensued, dunng wlncli no vtr) consider 
•obloprop^ vras mode m Greek literature* Tev> 
bo^ksi occur before tluj year 1G50 which hn\e oh- ^ 

tamed a durable reputation The best knoi\n, and, ns I 
conceive, b\ far the best of a grammatical nature, is that of 
^^ge^ de IdioUsmis pnecipuis Gra?cro Lingua?, which IIoo- 
poveen and Zcunius succcssncly enlarged m tlit Inst century 
\ngcr UTis a Jesuit of Rouen, ittid the first edition ivns iii 
1()32* It contains, even ns it came from the author mnnj 
valuable cnticisras, and its usefulness to a Greek scholar is 
ncknouledgcd But, in order to dctcnniiic the place of A'lgcr 
nmong gmramanans, we should ascertain b) companson with 
prcccaing works, especially the Thesaurus of Stephens, for 
how much he it indebted to their labours* He would pro- 
bably, after all deductions, appear to merit great praise JIis 
arrangement is more clear, and his knowlwlgc of 8)*ntnx 
more comprehensive, tlian that of Caninius or an} othfer 
earlier writer j but his notions arc not unfrcquentlj imperfect 
or erroneous, ns the succeeding editors ha\L jiointed out Tn 
common inth man) of the older gmmmnnans, bt fanaed a 
difference of sense between tJiu two oonsts, wberem c\cn 
Zeonins has followed him • 

0 In a mudi lower mnk, wo may perhaps next place 
Weller, dnthor of n Greek grammar published in 
1G38, of winch lU later eilitor, llsclier, Ba}’8 that it 
lias always stood m high repute ns a scliool book, 
and been frequently rcpnntcd , meaning doubtlcs*^, in Gtr 
many Tlierc is notliing striking in Weller’s grammar , it 
may deserve praise for clearness and brentj , but, in Ver 
gam, Canmius, and Sylburgius, there is mudi more instnic 
tion for those who ore not merely sdioolboja Wliat is 
most remarkable is, that Wdler claims os his own the reduc 
tion of the dcdensions to three, and of the conjugations to 
one, which, ns has been seen in another placet, is found in 
the grammar of Sylburgius, and is probablj duo to Ramus 

An Mite tremth* oa Oretk pw Ucitu, lit b tboaobf'twi tobtle ia 
tkki by Dtmrin*, t Oretk of tbt Icnkn framintr but tMtm t luiv» b«n tn « 
IjW*, b*T b«o rotnOooed In etlUot tehete I do oot iKiwrt that 
tbt l«»t ptriod It vu rtpoMiilitd by ^^«r h*i berrowtd from him. 

^ lUtumtBo, •whq etHi Dtwitti, faooaa | VoL t p.<88, 
ollm bind tfoobllls, at bodla p«tnt ntg 
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This IS lathei a piece of entoutory, as lie could so.ircely hn\e 
lighted by coincidence on both these innovations. Weller 
has given no syntax ; what is added in Fisclier’s edition is by 
Lambert Bos. 

7. Philip Labbe, a Fieiich Jesuit, vas a laboiious corn- 
Labbonnd pdeij among wliose numerous moiKs not a few le- 
othen grammar of the Greek language, lie 

had, sa)^s Niceron, a wonderful talent in multiplying title- 
pages, we have fifteen or sixteen grammatical tre.itises fiom 
him, which might have been comjiiised in tuo or three ordi- 
nal y volumes. Labbe’s RegulcC Acceiituiirn, published in 
1635, was once, I believe, of some lepute; but he has little 
or nothing of his own.^ The Greek grammars published 
m this age by Alexandei Scot and others are ill-digested, ac- 
cording to Lancelot, without order or princijile, and full of 
useless and perplexing thingsf; and that of Vossitis, in 
iGdS, which is only an improved edition of Clennrdus, ap- 
pears to contain little which is not taken fiorn others ± 
Eiasrnus Schmidt is said by Eichhorn to be author of a 
valuable work on Gieek dialects § ; George P.isoi is bcttei 
known by Ins wiitings on the Hellenistic dialect, or that of 
Salmas US Scptuagiut aiid Ncw Testament. Salmasius, 

do Lingua m his Conimeiitanus de Hellemstica, (Leyden, 
1 d 43,) has gone very largely into tins suhject Ihis, 
he says, is a question lately agitated, whether theic be a 
peculiar dialect of the Greek Sciiptuies, for, in the last 
age, the veiy name of Hellenistic was unknonn to scholais. 
It IS not above half a century old. It was supjiosed to he a 
Hebrew idiom m Gieek words; winch, as he argues elabo- 
lately and with gieat learning, is not sufficient to con- 
stitute a distinct dialect, none of the ancients having ever 
mentioned one by this name. Tins is evidently much of a 
verbal dispute , since no one would apply the woi d to the 
scnptural Greek, m the same sense that he does to the Done 
^ and Attic. Salmasius lays down two essential chainctei- 
istics of a dialect : one, that it should be spoken by people of 
a certain locality ; another, that it should be distinguishable 
by single words, not merely by idiom. A piofusion of 


r * *Niceroii, vol xxv 
f Baillet, n ^0(T j 


Baillet, n '711 

§ Gescbichtc der Cultur, 111 325 
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learuiDg is E>cattere<l all round, but not pedantically or imper 
tiqently , and this seems a very nsefol book in^ Greek oi; 
Eatm philology He may perhaps be thon^t to underrate 
the pecnliantiea of language in the Old and New Testament, 
as II they were merely such as passed current among the 
contemporary Greeks, The second part of this Comraen 
tary relates to the Greek dialects generally, without reference 
to the Hellenistic, He denies the name to what is nsnally 
called the common dialect, spoken, or at least wntten, by 
the Gt^ks in general after the time of Alexander This also 
18 of course a question of words , perhaps Salmasius used a 
more convenient phraseology than what is often met with in 
grammanans 

8 Editions of Greek dasaics are not so nnraeroos as m 
the former penod The Pindar of Erasmus Schmidt, in 
l6l4f and the Aristotle of Duval, in 1619 may be men 
tioned the latter is still m request, ns a convenient and 
complete edition Meursins was reckoned a good cntical 
scholar, but bis works as on editor are not very important. 
The chief monument of his philological erudition is the Lexi 
con Qrreco-Barbarnm, a glossary of the Greek of 
the lower empire. But no edition of a Greek an 
thor published m the first part of the seventeenth 
century is superior, at least in magnificence, to that 
of Chrysostom by Sir Henry Savile, This ^cnm^ forth m 
1612 from a press established at Eton by him Self provost 
of that college. He had procured types and pressmen m 
Holland and three j^ears had been employed in printing the 
eight volumes of this great work , one which, both in splen 
dour of execution and in the erudition displayed in it by 
Savile, who had collected several manuscripts of Chrysos- 
tom loaves immeasurabW behind it every earlier production 
of the English press The expense, which is said to have 
been eight thousand ponnds, was wholly defrayed by Jiimself, 
and the tardy sale of so voluminous a work could not have 
reimbursed the cost • Another edition, in fact,''by a Jesuit, 
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Fronto Ducseus (Fronton le Due), was published at Paris 
within two years afterwards, having the advantage of a Latin 
tianslation, which Saviie had imprudently waved. It has 
even been imputed to Ducaeus, that, having procured the 
sheets of Savile’s edition fiom the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his omi without alteration. 
But this seems an apocryphal story."^ Savile had the assist- 
ance, in revising the text, of the most learned coadjutors he 
could find in England. 

9 . A very few more Greek books weie printed at Eton 
soon afterwards , and though that press soon ceased, 
kMmni? In somc editions of Greek authors, generally for schools, 
England gppgrjpg^ jji England before lG50. One of these, 

the Poetse Minores of Wiiiterton, is best known, and has 
sometimes been reprinted : it appears to differ little, if at all, 
from the collection printed by Crispin in 1570, and of winch 
there had been many subsequent editions, with the title Vetus- 
tissimorum Autorum Georgica, Bucolica et Gnomomca ; but 
thetext, though still very corrupt, has been amended, and a few 
notes, generally relating to prosody, have been subjoined. 
The Greek language, however, was now much studied t j the 


a century afterwards, the hook was be- 
come scarce Chrysostomus, says Ca- 
saubon, a Savilio editur pnvatn impcnsa, 
ammo regio Ep 73S (apud Beloe) 
The principal assistants of Sa\ile were, 
Matthew Bust, Thomas Allen, and espe- 
cially Richard Montagu, afterwards cele- 
brated in our ecclesiasticalhistory ns bishop 
of Chichester, who is said to have corrected 
the text before it went to the press As 
this IS the first work of learning, on a 
great scale, published in England, it de- 
serves the particular commemoration of 
those to whom we owe it 

* It IS told by Fuller, and I do not 
know that it has any independent confir- 
mation Savile hunself says of Fionto 
Ducfeus, “ yiT doctissimus, et cui Chry- 
sostomus noster plunmum debeU” Ful- 
ler, it may be observed, says, that the 
Parisian edition followed Savile’s “ in a 
few months,” whereas the time was two 
years, and as Brunet (Manuel du Li- 
bnure) justly observes, there is no appa- 
rent necessity to suppose an unfair com- 
munication of the sheets, even if the text 
should be proved to be copied 


f It might appear, nt first sight, that 
Casaubon intended to send Ins son I\Icnc 
to Holland, under the care of Heinsius, 
because he could not get a good clas- 
sical education in England Cupio in 
Graccis, Latinis, et Hcbnucis litcns ip- 
sum serio cxercen Hoc in Anglia 
posse fieri spcrarc non possumus , nara 
Inc locupletissima sunt collegia, sed 
quorum ratio toto genere diversa cst ab 
institutis omnium ahorum collegiorum 
Ep 962 (1614) But possibly he 

meant that, on account of his son’s fo- 
reign birth, he could not be admitted on 
the foundation of English colleges, 
though the words do not clearly express 
this At the king’s command, however, 
Menc was sent to Oxford One of 
Casaubon’s sons went to Eton school , 
bteris dat operam in gymnasio Etoni- 
ensi Ep 737 (quoted in Beloe’s Anec- 
dotes, I had overlooked the passage) 
Theological learning, in the reign of 
James, opposed polite letters and philo- 
logy Est in Anglia, says Casaubon, 
theologonira ingens copia , eo enim fere 
oranes studia sua referunt Ep 762 
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^e’of James and Churl es was truly learned , our \ 7 nter 8 are 
^^pfo^igal of an abundant erndmon, which embraces a far 
voider range of authors than are now read , the philosophers 
■’of every dass, the poets, the historians and orators of Greece, 
' to whom few comparatively had paid regard in the days of 
Elizabeth, seem as famnior to the miscellaneous writers of her 
next successors, as the fathers of the church are to the 
theolo^ans. A few, like JererayTaylor, are equally copious 
in their libations from both streams. But though thus deeply 
read m anaent^Icarmng, our old scholars were not very 
cnfacal in phflology 

10 In Latin cntiasm, the prctenaiona of the seventeenth 
century are far more considerable than m Greek 

The first remarkable edition, however, that of 
Horace by Torrendus, n Belgian ecclesiastic, though 
it appeared in lC02, being posthumous belongs strictly to 
the preceding age. It has been said tliat Dacter borrowed 
mncn for his own notes from this editor , but Horace was so 
profusely illnstnited in the sixteenth century, that little has 
been left for later cntica, excMt to tamper, os they have 
largely done, with his text This penod is not generally 
conspicuous for edidons of LaUn authors , but some names 
of high repnte in graramadcal and cntical lore belong to id 

11 Gmter, a nadve of Antwerp who became a professor 
in several German nniversides, ana finally in that of 
Heidelberg, might have been mendoned in our 
history of the sixteenth century, before the expiration of which 
some of hiB cndcal labours had been accomplished Many 
more belong to the first twenty years of the present. No 
more dihgent and indefadgahle ende ever toiled in that 
quarry ffis Suspiciones, an early work, m which he has 
explained and amended raiscellaneous passages, his nndotfi 
dona on the Senecas, on Mardol, on Stadus, on the Homan 
histonans, os well as another more celebrated compiladon 
which we shall have soon to mendon, bear witness to his 
immense industry In Greek he did comparatively but little, 

t, 

V * 

(Grotfaj* irrim la Htk QtT«ntcTii, •*0, Bt tpm JodlMit, 
1613% llttnurxcDi tbi at siocaj taliixM ootsin. Iffo 1h r*t4 quldccn 

n»«okyi IcgultH nan .fbbMt In Anfllk tit llt«T«torl, thfologiim 
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yet he is counted among' g'ood scholars in that language. All 
others of his time, it has' been said, appear mere drones in 
comparison with him.* Scaliger, indeed, though on intimate 
terms with Gruter, in one of his usual fits of spleen, charges 
him with a tasteless indiffeience to the real merit of the 
writers whom he explained, one being as good as another for 
his purpose, which was only to produce a book.t In this art 
Giuter was so peifect, that he never failed to publish one 
every year, and sometimes every month. $ His eulogists 
have given him credit for acuteness and judgment, and even 
for elegance and an agreeable variety ; but he seems not to have 
preserved much repute except for his laborious eiudition. 

12. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as secretary of the synod 

of Dort, and a Latin poet of distinguished name, 
was also among the fiist philologers of his age. 
Many editions of Greek and Latin wnters, or annotations 
upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, Maximus T}tius, Aristotle, 
Horace, Terence, Silius, Ovid, attest his critical skill. He 
is praised for a judicious reseive in ciiticism, avoiding the 
trifles by M'hich many scholars had wearied then readers, 
and attending only to what really demanded the aid of a 
critic, as being corrupt or obscure. His learning was veiy 
extensive and profound, so that m the panegyrical tone of the 
times, he is set above all the living, and almost above all the 
dead.§ 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient philology. His 
Grotius editions of Aratus, Stobaeus, the fiagments of the 

lost Greek dramas, Lucan and Tacitus, are but a 
part of those which he published In the power of illustrat- 
ing a writer by parallel or resembling passages from others, 
his taste and fondness for poetry, as much as his vast erudi- 
tion, have made him remarkable. In mere critical skill, he 
was not quite so gieat a master of the Greek as of the Latin 
language j nor was he equal to restoring the text of the 
dramatic poets. 

14. The VariEe Lectiones of Rutgersius, in 1618, whose 


♦ Baillet, n 483 Bayle Niceron, vol ix 

f Non curat utrum charta sit cacata, niodo libros multos excudat Scalig Secunda 
I Ba}le, art Gruter, note I ^ 

§ Bnillet, n 517 
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premataro death cut off a brilliant promise of erudition, are 
in W books, almost entirely dcvdled to emendation 
of the text, in such a mis^aneous and desultory 
senes of cntiasms, as the example of Tumebus 
and other scholars had renderea usual * Reincsius, a 
Saxon phyaiaan, m 1640 put forth a book with the same 
title, a thick volume of about 700 pages, of multifan ons 
learning, chiefly, but not exclusively, claincal He la niore 
interpretative, and less attentive to restore corrupted texts 
than Rutgersius t The Advcrsana of Gaspar Bortbius are 
better known This ivork is in sixty books, and extends to 
about 1500 pages in folio It is exactly like those of Tur 
ucbua and Moretus, an immense repertory of unconnected 
cntiasms and other miscdlaucous erudition The chnptq^a 
exceed in number the pages, and each chapter contains 
several articles There is, however, more connexion, alpha 
betical or otherwise, than in Tumebus , and they ore less 
exclusively classical, many relating to mcdiccval and modem 
wnters. The sixtieth book is a commentary on a part of 
Augustin de Civitato Dei It is difficult to ^ve a more 
prease notion of Barthius , he is more cathciic than Tur 
nebus, but less so than Muretus , he explains and corrects 
fewer ratneato texts than the former, but deals more 
in parallel passages and excursive illustration t Though 


“ Thh »ji Nlctton (toL 

ixilL), “ b In wt**!!) itjb U nnt 
■nx! poflti, tb« tbotigbli mra hist cod 
( U has no mon qnotsdoos Om 
tl>t r«qiili«. 

f nljls obsems of tb« vrhln^ of 
Ttsiowhn in moera] tbot "goodjadf^ 
of Htontim ter* no moor ttsd nmo 
p•Aa^ but tb«7 pbeo Um abofo tkiM 
pidologrTS 'vfao bare oolr good mo' 
aorj and rank him with eritiei who go 
bcTood tbalr reading and kno« tnon 
than books bar* tan^t tbaxn. Tb« 
paoetnUko of tbalr miMttandbig makes 
them diav oonsecomeei, aad fbra coo* 
JexAnrsa, rrfakh load tbra to dbeorer 
iSdden tr ea i m t s . RabMdeu wma oo« of 
tbsM^ and made h fab efabf bosfaxas to 
Hod oat wfaat otbsn had not hI^*' 
t Tb« knowing are ibo beods of tbe 
jfijItixUj Ffa«pte of tba flnt book, wbiefa 
^imr a^^ye u a spcslmoQ of tbo Adrer- 
jpanai — ^ Ad VVtorb UtleeiMib Ubmm 


prtEntnn Dotv et etmdattoDes. T.tmltes. 
Cotllmltb. QtuntllaL H atepbanos 
sotatOT ImpcTtdsre Totnm. Omni* 
mod& Dntrales. AsU. Frai^bn 
Daldoinl ndacia castlgator Tonaenta 
aotlqtta; ligoamen Am Capltb. Me- 
moelfi. CntmarL Uald fams denoo 
aHquoUas notatnr. It U tme that all 
tbh /kiTBgo arbes oat of odo passage la 
VlctDr of Utka, and Barthhii k fcr ftxnn^T^ 
being to desoltorj as Tamsfaus; bat 
9000 wJjTOoa of sueb notes make but a 
dkdoaar^ rritboat tha help of tbd alpha 
bat. Baitfaius t^ us tdiDs^ that ba bad 
tokbad twoothsTTol uis iii of A^r armria , 
besides t o n t gU ng Uis first. See tba 
paaaige In Bajla, note E. Hot ba does 
aot stand oo rer j r hljpi groaod as a 
crWotlfc account of tba ewpidfay with ^ 
which bo wrote, aod fiw tfaa miDa reason 
baa somsdioss eootradletad hhoaclC 
BajLs. BalDet, n, 588 Njcirwi,iTpl. 
riL Morbof^Ubuj 1 10. ^ 
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Greek appears more tlian in Turnebus, by fai tbe greater 
part of Bartliius^s Adversaria relates to Latin, in tbe pro- 
portion of at least fifteen to one. A few small poems are 
printed fiom manuscripts for the first time. Bartbius, ac- 
cording to Morbof, though he sometimes explains authors 
very well, is apt to be rash in his alterations, hasty in his 
judgments, and has too much useless and frivolous matter. 
Bayle is not more favourable. Bartbius published an edition 
of Statius, and another of Claudian. 

15 . Rigault, or Rigaltius, Petit, Thysius, and several 
other ferities niorc, do honour to France and the Low Countnes 
—English during- this period. Spain, though not strong m 
classical philology, produced Ramiresius de Prado, whose 
UeynjxovTapxo?, sive quinquaginta militum ductor, l6l2, is 
but a book of criticism with a quaint title. In Latin 
literature we can hardly say that England made herself 
more conspicuous than m Greek. The notes of John Bond 
on Horace, published 11^1606, are properly a work of the 
age of Elizabeth : the author was long a schoolmaster in 
that reign. These notes are only little marginal scholia for 
the use of boys of no great attainments , and in almost ev'ery 
instance, I believe, taken from Lambinus. This edition of 
Horace, though Antony Wood calls the author a most noted 
critic and grammaiian, has only the merit of giving the ob- 
servations of another concisely and perspicuously. Thomas 
Farnaby is called by Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who 
says hardly any thing useless, and is very concise, t He 
has left notes on several of the Latin poets. It is possible 
that the notes are compiled, like those of Bond, from the 
foreign critics. Farnaby also was a schoolmaster, and 
schoolmasters do not write for the learned. He has, however, 
been acknowledged on the Continent for a diligent and 
learned man. Wood says he was “the chief grammarian, 
rhetorician, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his time ; and his 
school was so much frequented, that more churchmen and 
statesmen issued thence than from any school taught by one 
man in England.” t 

* Tins has been ascribed by some to thought unequal to such remarks as w e 
his master Sanctius, author of the Mi- find in it, Baillet, n 527 
nerva, Ramirez himself having been f N 521 

^ i Athena3_Oxonienses, vol lu. 
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#^116 Bat the greatest in this province of hteratare was 
O?m30 Sanmaise, best Icnown in the Latin form 
{Selmasinsy whom the general aufl&age of his com 
peers p1ac^ at their bead. An incr^ble erudition, so that 
It ivas said, what Salmasiua did not know was beyond the 
bounds of knowledge, -a memory sneh as none hot those 
great scholars of former times seem to have possessed, a life 
passed naturaDv enough, m solitary labour, were sufficient 
to establish his fame among the learned His intellectual 
sti'engtb has been more questioned , he wrote, it has been 
alleged, on many sabjects that he did not well nnderstand, 
and some have reduced his raent to that of a grammatical 
entic, without altogether rating this so highly as the world 
has done«* Salmasiua was very proud, self-con Bdent, diA- 
dainfnl, and baa conseqnently f^en mto man^ errors, and 
even contradictions, through preapitancy In his controversy 
with Milton, for which be was little fitttii, he la rather feeble, 
and glad to escape from the seventy of his antagonist by a ^ 
defence of his own Ladmty t The works of SoTmasius are 
nnmerons, and on very misceUaneona sulgects, among^tKe 
philological, hi9 Annot^ons on the Histonm Angustm Sinp- 
tores seem to deserve mention But the most remarkable, 
besides the Commentary on the Hellemstic Dialect, of which 
an accocmt has been gwen, is the PliniauBB ExercitnttOnes, 
pnblished in 1629 These remarks, nominally on, Pliny, 
are, m the first instance, on Sohnus. Salmaams tolls us that 
he had spent much time on Phny , bat finding it beyond the 
powers of one man to wnte a commentary on the whole^^atuml 
History of that author, he had chosen Alinas, who is a mere 
compiler from Pliny, and contains nothing from any other 
source The Phnianee Exercatationes is a mass of learning 
on the geogranby and natural history of Pliny in more than , 
900 pages, following the text of the Polyhiator of Sohnus. t 
1 ^ 

* n. 511., it nuMit i ily nTjre mm j bot to thji mistskeo critielsin 

mi fl i h D —f ta I bnl tbt botoaf du* to otter^ blin»tlf tb« mUctan 
^hlj Wraluf by roA *n a** M tli*t In fi« Johnw*! IJt« of tbi Poet*. Thl* 
•wbkb h* litwi mnriot be *xt«nint«d by arpT aMWi bed prerlomly been notwed 
the of n nan like BaHlet. of by Yi^airTT ^ 

e, but _t«tb*r KtperSiiel | Neroo edao nt prooiliii^ nnnnqn*''^ 

^iD«it«, and open to nnaii prejtwfloe. inhrtl Ttfnna, idbl crltiaen Tlndieatnm 
f Unton bec*n tba att^ by object irlt, mo Ckadlna SahuMita, qcd, goem. 
{llirtdtbc‘nMafwrK>Mfrfrrn(Tw4U4fb..1 . ..n^n ............ _ 2 
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17. It had been the desire of those who aspired to roput- 
GoodmitcTB for taste and eloquence to write well in La^n/ 


of Latin 


the sole language, on this side of the Alps and Py' 
renees, to which the capacity of choice and polished expicssion 
was conceded. But when the French tongue \yas more cul- 
tivated and had a criticism of its own, this became the natuiul 
instrument of polite writers in France, and the Latin fell to 
the merely learned who neglected its beauties. In England 
it had never been much studied for the purposes of style , 
and though neither in Germany nor the Low Countries it 
was very customaiy to employ the native language, the 
current Latin of literature was always caieless and often bai- 
baious. Even in Italy the numbei of good n riters in that 
language was now very scanty. Two deserve to be com- 
memorated with praise, both historians of tlie same period. 
The History and Annals of Grotius, in which he seems to 
have emulated, %vith more discretion than some others, the 
nervous brevity of Tacitus, though not always free from a 
certain hardness and want of flow, nor equal, consequently, 
jn elegance to some productions of the sixteenth centuiy, 
may be deemed a monument of vigorous and impressive lan- 
guage. The Decads of Famianus Strada, a Roman Jesuit, 
contain a history of the Flemish war, not written certainly in 
imitation of Tacitus, whom the author depieciated, but with 
EQore classical spirit than we usually find in that age. Scarcely* 
any Latin, however, of this period is equal to that of Baiclay 
in the Aigeriis and Euphormio. His style, though rather 
difiuse, and more florid than that of the Augustan age, is 
perhaps better suited -to his subjects, and leminds us of 
Petromus Arbiter, who was probably his model. 

18 . Of the grammatical critics, whose attention was solely 

turned to the purity of Latin style, two are cousin- 

SciOpplUS ^ 

cuous, Lraspar fecioppius and Geiard Vossius. The 
first, one of those restless and augiy spiiits whose hand is 


non insignia multa artis critic® vesti- 
gia deprehendas, ita imprimis, ut auc- 
tores cum notia et castigationibus abso- 
lutissimis editos taceamus, vasto illo 
Pliniananira Exercitationum opere, 
quantum m eo eruditioms genere valeret 
demonstratum dedit. Morhof, lib v 
c 1 ^§12 Tbe Jesuits, Petavius and 


Harduin, who did not cordially praise 
any Protestant, charged this book 'nith 
passing o\er real difficulties, while a 
mass of heterogeneous matter was foisted 
in Xic Clerc (or La Croze) undicatcs 
Salmosius against some censures of Har- 
dum in Bibl Univ \ol iv 
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'agnrast &I1 the world, lived a long life of controversy and 
satire Hia productions, as enumerated by Niceron, mostly 
*■011005011608, are about one hundred, twenty-seven of which, 
•according to another hst, are grammatical * The Protestants, 
whom he hod abandoned, and the Jesuits whom he would not 
join, are equally the objects of his anger In literature, he is 
celebrated for the bitterness of bis attacks on CScero, whom 
he spared as httle as be did his own contemporanes But 
Scioppios was an adraimhle master of the Xatin 
language. All that is remembered of his raultifa 
nous pubhcaUcraa relates to this We owe to him 
a much improved edition of the Mmerva of Sanctius His 
own Grammatica Philosophica, (Milan, l628,)notwith^nd 
ing Its title, has no pretensions to be called any thing more 
tb^ an ordinary LaUn grammar In this I observed nothing* 
remarkable bnt that he denies the gerund and supine to be 
parts of the verb, considenug the first as passive partiaples, 
and the second as nouns substantive. 

- I9 The Infamia Fatmani of Scioppius was wntten against 
*^Fnmianus Strada, whom he bated both as a Jesuit, nuufk*k'^ 
and os one celebrated for the beauty of hia style 
This book serves to show how far those who wrote with some 
eloquence, as Strada certainly did, fell short of dassical pUnty 
The faults pointed out are often very obvious to those who 
jhnvo used good dictionanes Saoppms is however so fas- 
tidious as to reject words employed by Seneca, Tacitus, aud 
even Phsedrus, as of the silver age , and sometimes probably 
IS ivrong m his dogmatic assertion of a n^pative, that no 
good authonty can be found for them 

20 But his most considerable work is one called Jtidiciara 
do Stjlo Histonco sulpoined to the last, and pob- 
hshed after Ins death, in 1650 This treatise con V 

sists chiefly of attacks on the Latin style of Thuonne, 

I ipsiuB, Cosanbon, and other recent authora , hot in the 
courae of it ne find the remarks of a subtle and severe oh- 
tervor on the anaents themselves. The silver age lie;^dalea 
from tho latter years of Augustus, plaang even Ovid tnthm 
» lU The Srmren he camea up to Vespamn In the afive/ 


NIcctoo, toL B»o(j tlnlr 
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period he finds many single words as well as plirases not 
agreeable to the usage of more ancient authors. As to the 
moderns, the Transalpine writers, he says (speaking as an 
Italian), aie always deficient in purity; they mingle the 
phraseology of different ages as preposterously as if they 
were to write Greek in a confusion of dialects ; they affect 
obscurity, a broken stiucture of periods, a studied use of 
equivocal terms. This is particularly perceived in the school 
of Lipsius, whose own faults, however, are redeemed by 
>many beauties even of style.'*' The Italians, on the contrar)’’, 
he proceeds to say, read nothing but what is worthy of imi- 
tation, and shun every expression that can impair the clearness 


^ Transalpinis hominibus cx quoti- 
diano Latim scrmonis inter ipsos usu, 
multa sive barbarm, si\ c plebeia} nc dc- 
tenons notxe, sic adha3rcscerc solent, ut 
postca cum stylum ampuerc, dc Latini- 
tate corum dubitarc nequaquam iis in 
mentem veniat* Inde fit ut senpta 
eorum plerumque minus puntatis lia- 
beant, quamvis gratia et venustas in ns 
rmmm^ desideretur Nam bnic natura 
duce melius fiebant, quam arte nut 
studio Accedit alia causa cur non 
asque pura sit raultorum Transalpi- 
norum oratio, quod nullo ajtatis discn- 
mine ac delectu m autorum lectione 
versantur, et ex omnium commixtionc 
vanum quoddam ac multiforme pro suo 
quisque ingenio dicendi genus effingunt, 
contempto hoc Fabu monito ** Diu non 
nisi optimus quisque et qui credentem 
sibi minime fallat, legendus est, sed dili- 
genter ac prene ad scnbendi solicitudi- 
nem, nec per partes modo scnitanda 
omnia, sed perlectus liber utique ex 
integro resumendus ” Itaque genus 
illud corruptae orationis, seu KaKoCri\ias, 
eEFugere nequeunt, quod KaiuKTfioyxocnxity 
* quffi est quaedam mista ex vananira 
linguarum ralione oratio, ut si Atticis 
Donca, lomca,' JEobca etiam dicta con- 
fundas , ^cui simile est si quis sublimia 
humihbus; vet era no vis, poetica vulgari- 
busi Sallustiana Tulhanis, aine® et fer- 
ret lEtatis vocabula aureis et argenteis 
misceat, qui Lipsio deductisque ab eo 
vms, solenms et jam olim famiUans est 
morbus In quibus hoc amplius, verba 
maxime irapropna, comprehensionem 
obscuram, corapositionem fractam, aut in 
irustula concisam, vocum similium aut 


ambigunnim pucnlom captationcm pa*f- 
sim nnimad\crlas BIngnis tamen, non 
nego, \irtutibus \itia sua Lipsius rcdi- 
mit^ imprimis acuminc, vcncrc, salibus 
(ut cxccllcns Mri ingcnium ferebnt) turn 
plunmis Icctissnms verbis loqucndiqne 
modis, ox quibus non tarn facultatem 
bcnc scnbcndi, ejusque, quod melius est, 
intellcctum ci dccsso, quam %oluntatcm, 
quo minus rcctiora malit, ambitiuscnle, 
plaususque populans studio prrcpcdiri 
intelligas Italorum long6 dispar ratio 
Pnmum emm non nisi optimum legere 
et ad imitandum sibi proponerc solcnt , 
quod judicio quo cictcras nationcs om- 
nium consensu supomnt, imprimis est 
consentaneum Dcindc nihil non fa- 
ciunt, ut cMtcnt omnio, unde aliquid 
injucundaj et contaminandm orationis 
pcncuh ostonditur Lntind igitur nun- 
quam loquuntur, quod fieri \ix posse 
persuasura habcant, qum quoUdianus 
ejus lingure usus ad instnr torrontis lutu- 
lentus fluat, et cujusquo modi aerborum 
sordcs secura rapiat, qmc postca quodam 
familiaritatis jure sic se scnbentibus ingc- 
rant, ut etiam dihgentissiraos fallant, et 
baud dubic pro X<atinis hnbeantur Hoc 
eorum consilium cum non mtclligant 
Transalpiru, id eorum inscitirc perperam 
assignant Sic recto Paulo Blnnutio usu 
venit, ut quomnra aix tria verba Latina 
in familiari sermon e proferre poterat, 
earn Germam complures, qui loquentem 
auditun ad eum venenint, vchcmcntcr 
pT£E se conteranerent Huic tamen nc-^ 
mo qui sanus sit ad puntatisfet clc- ’ 
gantiaj Latinao summam quicquid de 
fuisse dixent p 65 
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alid ppnty of a sentence. Yet even in Monutiiis and in the 
^eaait Maffb he finds instances of barbonsm, mach more in 
the French and German scholars of the sixteenth age , ex 
pressing contempt upon this account for his old enemy, Joseph 
„Scnhger Thnnnns, he says, is full of modem idiOms , a 
enme not quite unpardonaole, "when wo remember the im 
mensity of ms labour, and the greater importance of other 
olgects that he had in view 

21 Gerard Vossins, a far greater name in general htenu 
tnre than Saoppms, contribute more cssentiolly to a 4 tui ^ 
these grammotical rules , and to him, perhaps, rather 
than to any other one man, we may refer the cstn *®**‘*- 
tabhsbmcnt of as much correctness of ^v^tmg as is attainable 
in a dead language Besides several \\ork8 on rhetoric and 
•ooetry, which, as those topics were usually treated in ages of 
nore emdiUon than taste or philosophy, resolved themselves 
into philological disquisitions, looking only to the language of 
the ancient wnters, we have several more strictly within that 
province The long use of Latin in ^v^tlng8 on modem 
subjects, before the classical authors Iiad been studied, had ■* 
brought in a host of barbarisms, that oven yet were not 
expelled His treatise Do Vltns Semionis ct Glossematis , 


Latmo-barbans is in nine books , four published m lG-k5, 
donug the author s life , five m 1685 The former ore b) 
far the most copious. It is n \’cry largo collection of words 
in use among modem writers, for whi^ there is no adequate 
authority Of these raan^ arc plainly barbarous and ^en 
from the wnters of the middle ages, or nt best from those of 
the fifth obd six centunes. Few of such would be used bj 
any tolerable scholar He includes some which, though m 
themselves good, have a ^vrong sense given to tlicra Words 
however occur, conccmiDg whicli one might bo ignorant 
without discredit, especially before the pobhcntion of tins 
treatise, which has b«n the means of correcting the ordinary 
dicUonimes ^ 

In the five posthumous books, which may be men 
boned in this place, having probably been wntten lieforo 
1-1 Q50 we find cbiefiy what the author had forgotten to notice 
‘m the former, or had since observed But the most valuable 
part relates to^the “ false suspecto, which fostidiqus cndcs 
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have uuieasonably rejected, generally because they do not 
appeal in the Augustan wnteis. Those whom lie calls 

Nizoliani venus quam Ciceroniani,^* disapproved of all 
words not found in Cicero.^ It is cuiious to percene, as 
Vossius shows us, how many apparently obvious woids do 
not occur in Ciceio , yet it would be mere alTectation to 
avoid them. This is perhaps tlie best part of Vossius’s 
treatise. 

23. We are indebted to Vossius foi a still more impoi taut 
HUAris- woik on grammar, the Aristarchus, siyc de Arte 
tarchus Grammatica, which first appeared in 1035. Tins 
IS m seven books , the fiist treats of grammar in general, and 
especially of the alphabet , the second of syllables, under 
' which head he dwells at great length on prosody t , the third 
' (which, with all the following, is separately entitled De 
Wocuiu Analogia) of words generally, and of the genders, 
numbers, and cases of nouns. The same subject occupies 
the fouith book. In the fifth, he investigates verbs , and m 
the sixth, the lemaining parts of speech. Tlie last book 
relates to syntax. This work is full of miscellaneous obsor- 
’ vations, placed for the most part alphabetically under each 
-chapter. It has been said that Vossius has bon owed almost ' 
every thing in this treatise fiom Sanctius and Scioppius. If 
this be true, we must accuse him of unfairness , for he nevei 
mentions the Minerva. But the edition of this grammar by 
Scioppius was not published till aftei the death of Vossius. 
Salmasius extolled that of the latter above all which liad been 
published. t 

24. In later times the ambition of wilting Latin with 


• Paulxis Manutius scrupled to use 
Words on authority of Cicero’s cor- 
respondents, such as Cffilius or Pollio , a 
ridiculous affectation, especially when 
we observe what Vossius has pointed 
out, that many common words do not 
occdi'- Cicero It is amazing to see 
the'’ objections of these Ciceronian critics* 
■j' In this we find Vossius aware of 
the rule in Terentianus IMaurus, but 
brought to light by Dawes, and now 
familiar, that a final vowel is rarely short 
before a word beginning with s and a 


^ Tuum de grammatica h te accept 
exactissimum in hoc gcncro opus, ac cui 
nullum priorum aut pnsci tcviaut nostri 
possit compararu Apud Blount in Vos- 
610 Daunou says of the grammatical 
and rhetorical writmgs of Vossius, Ces 
livres se recommandent par Toxactitudc, 
par la m 6 th ode, par une 1 literature tres- 
6 tendiJe Gibert en coniient, mais il 
trouve de la prolixit 6 D’autres pour- 
raient n’y voir qu’une mstruction sCncuse, 
souient austere, et presque toujours pro- 
fitable ” BlOf^r. Tin 
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nccarncy elegtince has so universally declined, that the 
dili^ceuf^oppius and Vosaiufl has become Imrdly 
valuable except to schoolmastcnu It is, however, ^^'******x*^ 
art not contemptible, either in respect to the taste and 
discernment for which it gives scope in composition, or for 
the enhanced pleasure it reflects on the pa^es of nnaent 
writers* "We may distin^iah seveml successive penods in 
Its cultivation since the first rcvi\’al of letters. If wu begtn^ 
with Petrarch, since before his time there ivns no continnons 
imitation of classical models, the first penod nviH compn^e 
those wdio desired mneh, but reached litUe, tlic writers of the 
fourteenth and fifte^th centunes, destitute of sufiiacnt aids 
and generally incapable of clearly discnminatingtho pure from 
the Imrbarous m Latin A b^cr cm maj be dated from 
Pohban , the anaents were now full) known and studied 
with intense labour, the graces of st)lo were frequently 
caught , yet something was still wanting to its punty and 
elegance At the end of a senes of impro\cmcdt8, n linb 
marked by Bembns, Sadolet, and Longolius, wc nmve at a 
^third penod, which wo ma) call that of Pnulus iMonutiu^ Uiu. 

- golden ago of modem Latinity Tlie diligence in Icxicograph) 
pf Hobert Stephens of Nirolius, of MnnutiuS bimsolf, nud 
»the philological treatises of tlieir times, gave n much greater 
nicety of expression , while the entliusinsm with which some 
^of the best wnttrs emulated the ancients inspired them with 
u sympathetic eloquence and grace. But towmrds the end of 
the century, when ManuOus and Murctns, and Maplireus, 

" and otherg^ of that school had been rcmo\cd b) death, 
‘’an age of worse^^taato nud pcrliaps of more negligence 
m grammar come on, yet one of great scholars, and of men 
powerful even in language — the ago of Lipaius, of ScaligcTf 
of Qrotiusu This may bo called tlie fourth penod , and in 
this apparently the pnn^ of the language, ns well as it^' 
beauty rather declined mnally, the publications of Scioppius 
^apd Vossins mark the beginning of another peno<l which ft 
••may cPusidcr as lasting to the present day Grammatical 
cnticisni had nearly readied the point at which it now stands,^ 
Editions, at feast, which later plnlologers Penronius, 
3unriad, Behtley^'ond many others have inade thoogh by no 
rneeti^ incbnsidernble, 9 eem>hardly safficicnt W constitUtc^a 
J ^OJ II ^ ^ 

A 
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distinct period, even if we could refer them propcily to any 
single epoch. And the praise of eloquent composition has 
been so little sought after the close of the years passed m 
education, or attained only in short and occasional writings, 
which have left no durable reputation behind, that the Latin 
language may be said, for this purpose, to have silently expired 
in the legions of polite literature. 


Sect. II. 

' AnUqmltes of Rome and Greece — Grutcr — Mcnrsiut — Chronology. 

25. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, though they did 
Gruter’s occupy SO great a relative space in the literature 

ofinscrip. of this period as of the sixteenth century, werCj 
from the general increase of eiudition, not less fre- 
; quently the subject of books than before. Tins field, indeed, 
IS so vast, that its harvest had m many parts been scarcely 
touched, and m others very imperfectly gathered by those we 
have already commemorated, the Sigonii, the Manutii, the 
Lipsii, and their fellow-labourers in ancient learning. Tlie 
present century opened with a great work, the Coipus Inscnp- 
tionum by Gruter. A few endeavouis had long before been 
made* to collect the ancient inscriptions, of which the coun- 
tries once Roman, and especially Italy, weie full. The best 
work hitherto was by Martin Smetius of Biuges, after whose 
' death his collection of inscriptions was published at Leyden 
, m 1588, undei the supenntendence of Dousa and Lipsius. 
,^26. Scahger first excited his fiiend Giuter to undertake 
Assisted by the task of giving an enlaiged edition of Smetius. t 
" He made the index for this himself, devoting the 

dr~ fabour of the entiie morning for ten months (a summo mane 
’‘^'ad tempus coenae) to an occupation from which so little glory ^ 
' could accrue. “ Who,” says Burman, would not admire 

See Vol I p 320 epistles prove this, especially the 405th, 

^ Burman in Prsefatione ad Gniten addressed to Gruter 
Corpus insenpt Several of Scaliger*s 
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ihb libenil ^odition and nnpretending modesty of tb^ lenrned 
of that who worn os tiiey were by those loug an& weary 
labours of which they freely complain m their correspond 
epee with each other, thoogh they knew that each ocCupa 
^fions as these could gain for them no better name than that of 
common clerks or mere drndges, yet hesitated not to abnn 
don for the advantage of the public those porsnits which a 
higher fame might be expected to reward ? Who in these, 
times woold imitate the generosity of Scalier, w1io, when 
he might have aAcnbed to himself this addition to the work 
of SmetiDB, gave aivny his own right to Gruter, and declined 
to let hiB name be prefixed either to the index which he hai^ 
wholly complied, or to the many observations by which Jie 
corrects ana explains the inscriptions, and desired, in recorf ^ 
pense for the indnstry of Grater that he alone should pa^ ^ 
with postenty as the anthor of the work ? ” * Gruter, it is 
observed by Le Clerc, has committed many faults he often 
repeats the same inscriptions, and still more ft^uently lias 
pnhted them from erroneous copies , his quotations from ^ 
aothore, in whom inscriptions are found, sometimes ^vant 
exactness , finally for which he could not well be answer 
^able, a vast many have since been brought to light, t In 
'consequence of the publication of Grater's Inscriptions, the 
leai'o^ began with incredible zeal to exomiue old marbles 
for inscriptions, and to insert them in any work that had re 
ference to antiquity Reinesius collected as many as make 
a respeOtablo Bupplement.i But a sort of era in lapidaTy ^ 
(learning was made lu 16^ by Selden s description of tlio 
trfirbles^brooght by the earl of Arundel from Greece, and 
which now bfelong to the university of Oxford TTies^ corltara 
n chronology of the early times of Greece, on whith gfeatf 
Reliance has often been placed though their antiquity is not^ 
aocOnuted very high in companson with those times, t 

The Jesuit Donab pnbhshed, m 163S, Roma vetusTet 
■nova, which is not only much superior to any thiugpreviously* 

UummB, p, e. aerr* tba nonibar ot wb «li bid 

+ 30)1. Qioln yoL idr p, 51 Bctr baen ao cociltno^ly rrltirad to in til 
nun, uH roprt, t rMicm letnud wockj, tb* «lnapp contrintDct of 

^ T^wfiitlinj.Oratcrt Interiptton* vlth ketping tba ©rigiiul, miwntton ijr 
thw blt mWw , rmi tlu rapt^Uioo* ) nu^gio not htrlng ooc u ntd to Irb", 
'Tniiatjy thirt It WtooTedant to mi- , t Bqjtimii, nbi Bm™. 
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written on the antiquities of tlic city, but is picfcirefl by 
some competent judges to tlie later and more 
Komnn nil- known work of Nardini J3otb these \mI 1 be found, 

AVitli others of an cailier date, in the third and 
fourth volumes of Gncvius. The tenth volume of the same 
collection contains a traiibl.ition from the history of the Gre.it 
Roads of the Roman Rmpiro, jiubhshcd in Freneli by Nico- 
las Beigier in 1622 , ill arranged, it has been said, and 
" diffuse, accoiding to tlie custom of his age, but inferior, 
Guevius declares, in variety of learning to no one \\oik that 
he has inserted in his numerous volumes. Gutlier, nhose 
treatise on the pontifie.al law of Rome appc.irs in the fifth 
volume, was, says the editor, “a man oi \aiious and ex- 
tended reading, who had made extracts from every class of 
wi iters, but had not alwajs digested his learning or weij^hed 
Avhat he wrote. Hence much has been found open to ciiti- 
cism in his writings, and there remains a sufficient h.iuest 
of the same kind for any one vho should care to undeit.'ikc 
it.” The best work on Roman dicss is by Octavius Rerra- 
rius, published paitly in 16‘1'2, partly in l65'i. This has 
been called superficml by Spanheim ; but Graivius, and 
several othei men of leai niiig, bestow more praise. Hie 
Isiac tablet, coveied with emblems of Egyptian antiquity, 
was illustrated by Pignoria, in a work bearing difieient 
titles in the successive editions fiom l605 ; and Ins eNjihana- 
tions are still considered probable. Pignoiia’s other wiitings 
were also in high esteem with the antiquaries t It A\ould - ■ 
be tedious to enumerate the less important productions of this 
kind. A minute and scrupulous ciitieism, it lias been said, 

‘ distinguished the antiquaries of the seventeenth century. With- 
'out, perhaps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius and Panvi- 
- nius, they were moie seveiely exact. Hence forgeiy and 
.falsehood stood a much worse chance of success than befoic. 

" Annius of Viterbo had deceived half the scholais of the pre- 
ceding age. But when Inghirami, in 1637, published Jiis 
Etiuscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, monuments of Etuis- , 
can antiquity, which he pietended to have discovered at Vol- 
- terra, the impostuie was speedily detected. $ 

* Niceron, v 80 Tiraboschi, xi ^ | Salfi (Continuation de GiogutTnc), 

SOO \1 B58 

^ ^ Niceron, vol Biog* Univ 
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-28 The^di^anm AntKjua'of Clavcnuswrw pablished in 
^lGl6, nt)(l JiiflT Itfllrn Antn^un in 1621- Iliesn 
form tt sort of cpocli in nnatut geogmphy The 
Inttcr, cspccuJl), bus c\cr since been the preat rc- 
hertor) of dasaicnl lUostmtion on this subject Clu\cnu5, 
however, thongh a mmi of acknowledged ability and cmdi 
tion, has been thought too bold an innovator in Ins Ger 
many, and to ha\e laid down much on his own conjecture * 

29 Meursius, a native of Holland, bepin when vtr) 
young, soon after the commencement of the cen X 

tury, those indefatigable labours on Grecian anti 
quity, by wlncli hb becamo to Athena and all Ilcllns what 
Sigonius had been to Rome and Italy Niceron lias given 
a U8t of bis publications, sixtj 8C\en in number, iiiduiling 
some editions of unatnt writers, but for the most part con 
fined to illustrations of Greek usages , somo also treat of 
Roman The Gncaa fenatn, on fe3ti\^9 and games } tho 
Ordicstra, on donang, the Eleusinia, on timt deepU interest 
' ing, and m his time almost untouched subject, the ancient 
mysteries, are collected in tlie works of this very learned jKt’ 
^ 600 , or scattered through tho Thesaurus Antwjuitatura Gnc- 
■"^carura of Gronovius Meursius * says Ins editor, ‘ was tlio 
true and legitimate mystngoguo to the sanctuaries of Greece ” 
But hi3 pDculior attention was justl) shown to ** the ejo of 
Greece,* Athens Nothing that bore on her history, her law a 
and government, her mannera and litcraluro, WTia left b) him 
TTie various titles of his works seem almost to exhaust Atlie- ~ 
num antM^Uity ' Do Popniia Atdcni — Atheuic Atticro — Cc- 
i/cropia — i Rcgnnm Atticum — Ardiontes Athenicnscs — ^ 
PiBistrnlas — Fortuna Attica — Atticanim Lectionum Li 
bn IV — .Pinceos — Tbeims Attica — Solon — Areopagus— ^ 
P^nnatbeniEn — Eloosinm — Tbeaeus • — iCsdi^las — So- 
phodes et Thinpides, It is manifest that all later learning 
must have been built upon his foundations, No one was eqifm 
" to jMearaiuB m this jirovnice , bat the second place fe per 
c'_;ba)ls dne to Ubbo Emmius, professor of Greek tibta 
at Gronm^n for his Vetus Gnccia Ulustrata, 162G “*®**'^ 

Tbe facilities of duadatine’ the tonomTinbv' of that oonntrv 
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■were by no means such as Cluverius had found for Italy j 
and in fact little was done m respect to local investigation 
in order to establish a good ancient geography till re- 
cent times. Samuel Petit, a man placed by some m th6 
very first list of the learned, published m 1635 a commen- 
tary on the Athenian laws, which is still the chief authority 
on that subject. 

SO. In an age so peculiarly learned as this part of the 
seventeenth century, it will be readily concluded that many 
. books must have a relation to the extensive subject of this 
section , though the stream of erudition had taken rather a 
different couise, and watered the proiunces of ecclesiastical 
and mediaeval still more than those of heathen antiquity But 
'We can only select one or two which treat of chronology, and 
that chiefly because we have already given a place to the 
woik of Scahger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small tieatise on the 
various calendais, 1605, presumed in several re- 
cawlslu! spects to diffei from that of the dictator of literature. 

He IS in consequence reviled m Scaliger’s Epistles ' 
as the most stupid and ignorant of the human lace, apoi- 
tentous bn th of England, or at best an ass and a beetle, whom . 
it IS below the dignity of the authoi to answer.* Lydiat was, 
howevei, esteemed a man of deep learning, and did not flinch 
from the contest. His Emendatio Temporum, published in 
1609} IS amoie general censuie of the Scaligenan chronology, 
but It IS lather a short work for the extent of the subject. 
A German, Seth Calvisius, on the other hand, is extolled to 
the skies by Scahgei for a chronology founded on his own 
„ principles. These are applied in it to the whole series of 
events," and thus Calvisius may be said to have made an 
epoch in historical literature. He made more use of eclipses 
-than any preceding writer , and his dates are reckoned as ao 
' curate in modern as in ancient history .i* 


Ante nliquot dies tibi scnpsi, ut perstringam ut lector ndeat* Nam m 
scircni ex te quis sit Xliomas lijdiat tam prodi^ose impcntum scnrabaiuni 
istCi quo nionstro nullum portcntosius m senbere, neque nostrcc dignitatis est# 
\cstra Anglin natum puto, tnnta cst neque otii Scalig EpisL 291 Usher, 
in*;citm hominis et confidenha Nc se- “ nevertheless, if ma> trust* Wood, 
mJ qindem illi 'verum diccrc accidit thought Scaliger worsted by Ljdiat*' Ath 
And again — Non cst similis mono in Oxon iii 187 
orbe ierrarum Paucis asinitatem fejus -j* Blount Biogr Unn 
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^ 35 Scaliger, nearly t^’onty years after Ins dcatli, was 
ssailed \if an odversary whom he could not have 
hobght It unworthy of his name to repel Pptan, 

T Petavms, a Jesait of uncommon learning devoted the 
vjiole of the first of two lnr|;o volumes, entitled Uoctnn a Tern 
lorum, 1657 j to n censure of the famous work Do Emeu 
lotiono Temporura This volume is divided into eight hooks , 
ho first on the popular year of tlio Greeks , the second on 
he lunar , the third on the .^gyptinn, Persian, and Arme- 
imn , the fourth on tho solar year , the fifth treats of the 
orrection of the paschal cycle and tho calendar, tho sneth'* 
hscusses the principles of tho lunar and solar cycles , the 
eventh is entitled an introiluction to computations of t'cnoits 
nnds, among which ho reckons tho Julian period , the eighth 
B On the true motions of the sun and moon, and on their 
clipses In almost cv'cry chapter of the first five books, 
Bcaliger la censured, refuted, reviled It was a rctnhntion 
ipon his own arrogance , but published thus after his death, 
nth no lustice dono to his great learning and abilitj, and 
carccly tJie cormnon terms of respect touenls a mighty name, ^ 
1 1 * impossible not to discern in this iiork of Petanna both 
igns of an envious mind, and a partial desire to injure the 
ame of a distinguished Protestant His nrulenco, indeed, 
igainst Scaligcr oecoraes almost ndiculous. At tho begin 
ling of eneb of the first five books, ho lays it dorni ns a 
heormn to be demonstruted, that Scaligcr is always uTong 
m the particiilar subjects to iihich it relates, and at the 
Jose of each, he repeats tho same in geometneal form os 
laving, been proved He docs not even give him credit for, 
he mvcttion of the Julian penod, though he adopts ftihibyjulf 
nth ranch praise, posmv^ asserting that it is borroa'eifl'PimY 
he Byzantine Greeks • Tlio second volume is in fivCiho^f^^ 
md ifl dedicated to the historical part of clironology,"^a^ 
application of the pnnciples hud down before A third n 
«in J.630, relating to tho some snlyccts, thougli bearing a»*, 
different title, is generally cousidorcd as part 6f tho^work 
Petanna, in 1033, muhlisheil an nhndgeraont of hia ^rono- 
^Ibgical system, entitlod Hntionanmn ^mporum, to which ho 
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subjoined a table of events down to liis onn time, wbicb in 
the larg-er work liad only been earned to ibe fail of tbe em- 
pire. This abridgement is bettei known, and more generally 
useful tlian the former. 

33. The merits of Petavius as a cln onologer have been 
Character of differently appreciated. Many, of whom Hunt is 
this work from leligious prejudices rejoiced in uliat they 

hoped to be a discomfiture of Stahger, uliosc ariogancc iiad 
also made enemies of a large pait of the literary world. 
Even Vossius, after praising Petavius, declares that lie is 
'ununlhng to decide between men ulio have done for chrono- 
logy moie tiian any others.* JBiit he lias not aluajs been so 
favourably dealt with. Le Clerc observes, that as Scaligcr 
is not very perspicuous, and Petavius has explained the 
former’s opinions before he proceeds to refute them, those 
who compare the two will have this advantage, that they will 
understand Scahger bettei than bcfoie.t This is not \eiy 
complimentary to his opponent. A modern w liter of re- 
spectable authority gives us no reason to consider him victo- 
iious. “ Tliough the great wmrk of Petavius on chronology,” 
says M. St. Martin, “ is certainly a very estimable jiroduc- 
tion, It IS not less ceitain that he lias in no degree contributed 
to enlarge the boundaries of the science. The author shows 
too much anxiety to refute Scahger, whether right or WTong ; 
his sole aim is to destroy the edifice perliaps too boldly ele- 
vated by his adversary. It is not unjust to say that Petavius 
has literally done nothing for positive chronology j lie has 


^ Vossius apud Niceron, xxx\n 111 
‘‘■Dionysius PetaMus pcrmulta post Scali- 
'gerum opUme observavit nohm 

* ^ 3 U(iitrium interponcre inter cos, quorum 
prscclaro adco de chronologia 
menlus est, ut nullxs plus hn?c scicntia 
-^^clebeat, Q.ui sine affectu ac par- 

^*iiupi styfflio conferre \olet qum de tempo- 
Jf-iibus senpsere, conspicict esse ubi Scali- 
^ gero major laus debeatur, compenct 
^ quoque ubi longe Petavio malit assen- 
» liri , ent etiam ubi ampliandum vidca- 
tur , imo ubi nec faalc ventas d quoquam 
possit indagan. The chronology of 
Petavius was animadverted upon by 
SalmasiUR with 'much rudeness, and by 
several other contemporaries engaged in 
the same controversy If we were to 


I)ohc\c Baillct, Petavius v as not onl} the 
most learned of the order of Jesuits, but 
surpassed Salmasius himself dc jdusicurs 
coudtes jugemens dos S 9 a\nns, n 513 
But to judge between giants vc should 
be a little taller ourscl\ es than most are 
Baillct, indeed, quotes Henr\ Valois for 
the preference of Petavius to an> other 
of bis age, wliicb, in other vords, is 
much the same ns to call him the most 
learned man that ever lived, and Vnlois 
's\as a very competent judge The 
words, howc\cr, nrc found in n funeral 
panegyric. 

f Bibl Choisie, 11 ISd A short ab- 
stract of the Pctavian scheme of chro- 
nology will be found in this ^olumc of 
Lc Clerc , ' 
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Ddt iven defermined Tvitli accuracy rrhat is mo«t incontestable 
in t|ii8 sci^ce: Many of the dates which he considers as 
wdl established are snlgect to great donbt, and might 
bb settled in a very different manner His work i^ clear and 
methodical , and, as it embraces the whole of chronology, it 
might have become of ^reat authority but these very quail 
^es have rendered it injunons to the science He came to 
arrest the flight which, through the genius of Scaligbr, it 
was ready to take, nor has it mode the least progress ever 
amce , it has produced nothing but conjectures, more or 
less idiowy, but with nothing solid and undeniable for their 
basis”* 

Bkigr UqIt iTt- P«t«TTii*. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE IN EUROPE, 
FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


C/awi of Popes io temporal Power — Father Paul Sarpi — Gradual Decline of 
papal Power — Unpopularihj of Jesuits — Controvert 1/ of Cathotws and Pro^ 
testa nts — Deference of some of the tatta io Antujmtp — Waicrw^ lU 
Casaubon — Still more m Grotius — Caltrlus — An opposite School of 'J hco^ 
logians — Daillc — Chillingworth — Hales — Rise of the Arwmnn Control ersp 
— Fpiscopius — Socinmns — ducstion at to Rights of Alagistratcs tn Re- 
ligion — Wntnigs of Grotius on this Subject — Qnt titan of Religious Toler- 
ation — Tai/lors Libcrlp of Prophcspiug — Theological Criticsl and Com- 
mentators — Sermons of Donne — and Taplor — Dcisticnl ]Vr iters — Dngtish 
Translation of the Bible 


1. The claim of the Roman see to depose sovereigns was 
like the retractile claws of some animals, uhich 
Bupremney would he liable to injury were they not usually 
sheathed. If the state of religion in England and 
France towards the latter part of the sixteenth century re- 
quired the assertion of these pretended rights, it was not the 
policy of a court, guided as often by prudence as by veal or 
pride, to keep them for ever before the eyes of the world. 
Clement VIII. wanted not these latter qualities, but they 
were restrained by the former; and the ciicumstances in 
which the new century opened did not demand any direct 
collision with the civil power. Henry IV. had been received 
back into the bosom of the church ; he was now rather the 
ally, the favoured child of Rome, than the object of her pro- 
scription. Elizabeth, again, was out of the reach of any enemy 
but death, and much was hoped from the hei editary disposition 
- of her successor. The temporal supremacy would therefore 
'^have been left for obscure and unauthorised wi iters to vindi- 
cate, if an unforeseen circumstance had not called out again 
Its most celebrated champions. Aftei the detection of the 
gunpowdei conspiracy, an oath of allegiance was imposed in 
•T England, containing a i enunciation, m strong terms, of the 
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•' £enet that pnncefl crcommunicntcd by tile j>op<? mipfht be 
dejjoseU or niurtlered by their sulnectfl None of the English 
cnUioltcs refused allegiance to James , and most of them 
probably would have felt little scruple nt taking the entire 
oath, which their arch pneat, Blackwell, bad approved But 
the see of Romo interfered to censure those who took tlie 
oath , and a controven^ sinc^larly bcOTU wnth James himself 
in hi 3 “ Apology for the Oath of Allegiance ” Bcllormin 
answered, in lOlO, imder the name of iNlattliew Tortus , ana 
the duty of defending the royal autlior was de\ olved on one 
of our most learned divines, Lancelot Andrews, who ga\o to 
his reply the quaint title, Tortum Torti * Bat this fa\ounto 
tenet of the Vatican wtvs as ill fitted to please the Gallican as 
the English church Barclay, a lawyer of Scottisli family, 
had long defendctl tlie rights of the crowm of France against 
nil opponents^ His posthumous treatise on the tompoml 
powTr of the pope with respect to ao\ ercign pnnccs wns pnb- 
Jishcd nt London m 1C09 Bellamnn answered it next year 
m the ultra montane spint which he had aluTws breathed, 
'^the parliament of Pans forbad the circnlation of ins rtpl) t 
2 Paul V was a pope imbueil witli the arrogant spint of 
Ini predecessors, Paul I v and Pius V , no one wtis ^ 
more prompt to cxcrciso the despotism which tlie 
JCsoits were ready to maintain After some minor disputes 
with the Italian states, ho came, m 1005, to his fomous con- 
flict with the republic of Venice, on the ^ oiy important ques- 
tion of the imranbity of ecclesiastics from tlio cml tnbiraols 

^ Though he did not tibsolve the sulgccts of Venice from tlicir 


mogr Britimv art. Aiulrm. Cot 
Qrr*! EeclotnUol IQitory Botlfr ■ 
£o^)hl> Calbollct. Yot L Itsttbcw Tor 
tut VM tb* «hw>aCT of vbooe 

nuDo b« tbouffat St to utuuM n a vary 
illgfu dbigxilM. 

f n pT«t««(Q, Mja Father IVol of 
Btllarniln'a booL * (S at Ll T er a contra 
Bar^}o ) toa Q rero Am ■! retie CMcr 
^p«r Hiorra 0 pajM al cohno dcU* omot- 
* potanta. In qoeito Ilbto non d tratla 
^ altro,cba n soddetto amnDento, c pt{t 
dl rantl cbmia rolle f raplkaio, eha 
n papa ghidka tm prhjclpa lo- 
par »oa «£|* d’am goreraev 
ot»t 6 tpetta, ii par corunc^ eni pet d 
b«D« deOa chkao^ cob etUa,^lo pud 


prirart Dt« pld rolti' efaa qnaodo it 
papa eianaada, cha ^xm ila ubMdlto ad 
on prhieipQ prlrato da ltd, non d pod 
dire the coraaodl eba pnodpa non da 
Obbldlto, ora cha prlrats pcraooa, 1101x11) 
n ptlnclpa prhato dal papa ncai i pld 
prbidpc. £ paat a taoto hiamU ch« 
rleae d dlra il papa pod dtfpoQcre 
nodo cha glodlea bpedlcota da tuttl ^ 
baol dl d Toglk QrrltUaoA^ toa 

tntto aarebba nkrtte ae aolo dknaa eba 
tala d ta aoa oobdooa ) dlea, cb d tni artl 
«do drlla <e« ealboUta, eh ^4 eretWo, 
chi Don ^ta coal, t qoeat con tasta 
patoUntai, eba non yl d pod ag^ngara 
X,ettare dl Sarpl, 50 . 
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allegiance, he put the state undei an interdict, foi bidding the 
celebration of divine oflSces throughout its territory. .The 
Venetian clergy, except the Jesuits and some other regulars, < 
obeyed the senate rather than the pope. The whole is mattei 
of known history. In the termination of this dispute, it has 
been doubted which party obtained the victory , but in the 
ultimate result and effect upon mankind, we cannot, it seems, 
well doubt that the see of Rome was the loser.* Nothing 
was more worthy of remark, especially in literary history, 
Father Paul ^^hao the appearance of one great man. Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, the first who, in modern times and in a Ca- 
tholic country, shook the fabric not only of papal despotism, 
but of ecclesiastical independence and power. For it is to be 
observed that in the Venetian business the pope was contend- 
ing for what were called the rights of the church, not for bis 
own supremacy over it. Sarpi nas a man of extraoidinary 
genius, learning, and judgment : his physical and anatomical 
knowledge was such as to have caused at least several great 
discoveiies to be assigned to himt, his reasoning was concise 
and cogent , his style perspicuous and animated. A treatise, 
“ Delle Matene Beneficiane,” in other words, on the rights, 
revenues, and privileges, m secular matters, of the eccle- 
siastical order, is a model in its way. The history is so 
short and yet so sufficient, the sequence so-natural and clear, 
the proofs so judiciously introduced, that it can never be read 
without delight and admiration of the author’s skill. And 
this is more striking to those who have toiled at the verbose 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where tedi- 
ous quotations, accumulated, not selected, disguise the argu- 
ment they are meant to confirm. Except the first book of 
Machiavel’s Histoiy of Florence, I do not remember any 
earlier summary of facts so lucid and pertinent to the object. 
That object was, with Father Paul, neither more nor less 
than to repiesent the wealth and power of the church as ill 

* HanlvC IS the best authority on this pass A quo, says Baptista Porta of 
dispute, as he is on all other matters re- Sarpi, abqua didicisse non solum fateri 
lating to the papacy in this age vol ii non erubescimus, sed gloriamur, cum co 
p 324 ^ doctiorem, subtiliorem, quotqhot adhuc 

*1* He \ras supposed to have discovered videre contigent, neminem cognovimus 
the valves of the \ems, the circulation of ad encjclop-ediam Blagia iJ^aturalis, ^ 
the blood, the expansion and contraction lib vii apud Ranke 
of the pupil, the vanation of the com- ' 
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gdtt&T Bod cncesaive. The Treatise on Benefices led the 
\Vayi or ratnen’ivnfl the seed throVm into the ground that 
ulbmately produced the many efforts both of the press and of 
pubh'c nuthonty to break down ecdesiostnial pnvil^es * 

^ 3 The other works of Sarpi are numerous, but none 
I'equire our present attention except the most cele- 
brated, bis History of the Council of Trent* Tlie 
manosenpt of this having been brought to London 
by Antonio de Donums, was there published, in l6l9, under 
the name of Pietro Soavc Polono, tho anagram of Paolo 
Sarpi Veneto It was quickly translated into sc vend Ian 
guages, and became the text-book of protestantism on tho 
subject. Many incorrectnessea have been pointed out by 
PaTlavicnn, who undertook tbe same task on the side of 
Rome , but tho general credibility of Father Paul’s history 
has rather gamed by the ordeal of hostile cntiosm Dupm 
observes that the long list of errors imputed by Pallavicini, 
Hvhich ore chiefly in date* and such trifling matters, make 
little or no difference os to the substance of Sarpi e history , 
hut that Jts author is more blomahle for a malicious diapoai 
tion to impute pohtical motives to the members of the council, 
and idle reasonings which they did not employ t Rapke, 
who has given this a more minute scrutiny than Dupin could 
^have done comes, nearly to the same result. Saipi is not 
a fair, but he is for those times, a tolerably exact histonan 
Hib work exhibits the general cxcellencea of hia manner , 
freedom from ^rednndnncy, n dear, fall agreeable stylo , a 
choice of what is most pertnient and interesting in his mato- 
noJs Much has been disputed ahont the religious tenets of 
Father Paul , it appears to me quite oat of doubt, both by the 
tenour of his history and still more unequivocally if possible, 
by some of his letters that he was entirely hostile to the 
chnr^, lii the nsnal sense, ns well os to tbe court of Rome, 
sympathising in affection, and conchmng generally in opinion 
with the reformed denomination $ But Os he continupd in 

^ A long Kitlyili of tbo TrwUso on f Ilto. Ecelet. Ceni. 17 i, 

wfU b« fcund Ln J>ap^ wbo { Tb* proo/ii of thU It wooW be tnd 

dcM not blam* It try much, Tbe tryo- k« to tjduie from the hntorr they 
tim u trorth rwUng through, and bee ttrUt the ey* in ertay p«g«, thourt ji 
bem coip mgw Wd by nuoy go^ jodgei eumot b« expocted tlvt be ihbulo^dU. 
of birtfry^ 
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the exercise of his functions as a Servite monk, and has . 
always passed at Venice moie for a saint than a heretic, some 
of the Galhcau writers have not sci upled to make use of his 
authority, and to extenuate his heterodoxy. There can he no 
question but that he inflicted a severe wound on the spiritual 
power. 

4. That power, predominant as it seemed in the beginning* 
of the seventeenth century, met with adversaries 
liberties besides Saipi. The French nation, and especially 
the parliament of Pans, had always vaunted what 
were called the liberties of the Galhcan church ; hbei ties, 
however, foi which neither the church itself, noi the king, 
the two parties •interested, were prone to display much regard. 
A certain canonist. Richer, published in l6ll a book on 
ecclesiastical and political power , in which he asserted the 
goveinment of the church to be a monarchy tempeied with 
anstocracy , that is, that the authority of the pope was limited 
m some respects by the rights of the bishops. Though this 
has since become a fundamental principle among the Cisal- 
pine catholics, It did not suit the high notions of that age ; 
and the bishops were content to sacrifice their rights by join- 
ing m the clamour of the papal paity. A synod assembled 


terms Even in his letters he does not 
this They were printed, with the date, 
at ]e^st, of Verona, in 1^73 Sully’s fall 
he laments, “having become partial to 
him on account of his firmness in reli- 
gion ’* Lett 53 Of the repubbo of the 
United Provinces he says, La nascenza 
di quale si come Dio ha favonto con 
grazie inestiraabili, cosl pare che la ma- 
lizia del diavolo oppugni con tutte le 
art! Lett 2S After giving an account 
of one Mar‘iiho, who seems to have been 
a Protestant, he adds Credo se non fosse 
per xagion di state, si trovarebbono di- 
*versi, che saltarebbono da questo fosso di 
Roma nella cima dell nforma, ma chi 
^teme una cosa, chi un’ altra Dio perd 
par che goda la piii minima phrte dei 
pensieri uinani So ch' ella mi intende 
senza passar pih oltre. Lett 81^ Peb 
1612 Sarpi speaks with great con- 
tempt of James I , who was occupied 
like a pedant about Vorstius and such 
matters Se il re d* Inghilterra non 
fosse doftore, si potrebbe sperare qualche 
bene, e sarebbe un gran principle, perche 


Spagna non si pud vincere, se non lc\ ato 
U pretesto della rehgione, ne questo si 
leverd se non introducendo i reformati 
nelP Jtalia E si il re sapesse fare, 
sarebbe facile e in Torino, e qui Lett 
88 He wrote, however, n remarkable 
letter to Casaubon much about this time, 
hinting at his wish to find an asjlum in 
England, and using rather too different 
language about the king In eo, rarura, 
cumulatas virtutes pnncipis ac viri Re- 
gum idea est, ad quara forte ante actis 
saecubs nemo formatus fuit Si ego ejus 
protectione dignus essem, nihil mihi 
deesse putarem ad mortalis vitm febci- 
tatem Tu, vir pracstantissime, nihil te 
dignius efficere potes, quam tanto pnn- 
cipi mea studia comtnendare Casaubon, 
Epist 811 For mea in another edition 
IS read tua ; but the former seems pre- 
ferable Casaubon replied, that the king 
wished Paul to be a light to his own 
country , but if any thing should happen, 
ho had written to his ambassador, iit 
nulla m re tibi desit 
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J^y (artJinal dtf Perron, archbishop of ^cns, cod damned the 
book of Riciier^ who was harassed for the rest of his hfa by 
t.he persecution of tho*e' he bad sought to defend against a 
aimtade which they seemed to coveU His fame has nsen m 
later times. Dopm condndes ft carefcd noalysis of Richer*B 
treatise with a noble panegync on his character and style of 
wnting * 

6 The strength of the ultra montane party in the Ghdlican 
church was Perron, n man of great natond capaaty, ^ ^ 
a prodigious memory, a vast Knowledge of ecdesi 
astical and profene antiquity, a sharp wit, a pure and eloquent 
style, and such readiness in dispute that few cared to engage 
him t If he did not always reason justly, or upon consistent 
pnnaples, these are rather fiulmgs m the eyes of lovers of 
truth, than of those, and they ore the many, who sympathise 
with the dertenty and readiness of a partisan He had been 
educated as a Protestant, but, like half the learned of that 
religion, went over from some motive or other to the victo- 
rious side. Tn the conference at Fontamebleau with Du 
Plesais Momay, it has been mentioned already that he had 
a confessed advantage , but victo^in debate follows the com 
bntant rather than the cause The sopportera of Qallicau 
liUerlies were discouraged during the life of this cardinal 
He did not explicitly set himself against them, or deny, per 
haps, the pnnaples of the council of Constarice , but bj 
preventinff any assecrtion of them, he prepared the way, as it 
ivas hoped at Rome, for a gradual recognitidn of the wholo 
system of Bellamin Perron however, was neither a Jesuit 
nor very Tavoarahle to that order Even so Tate as l638, a 
collectiou of tracts by the learned brothers Du Pay, on the 


HIml Cent. 17 UO. o.7 

Nl«roo, ToJ. trfli, Tb« Blognphi« 
Utdnmll* toltm of tfae ^«ptibn*«n prln- 
oflUflMr If TTTtTTt hn In in rrml» 
flntleal atnaa, lor mtliliix In th« book, I 
til fait , r^iM to cItQ - poUtla. Fuber 
Pull tboo^ nirirtfr nbeme nilflit 
to MMMtliiDf b«ti*r bat did not 
■highly MtMtn h, QntlU tnhtrm dU 
d iDanarcidm m 
mrzvtocrvxift ted uo t ctnitpoiizio&v 

ai ofUo «Dai,dwi oon poaooo infl 

ni*e££OTi IniiEioo, Lottira dl 8<rpL 

lOS, 1 Rlcbrr *aiirtly denUa the luJUU. 


UUty of tb« pop* In natttn of (kitb, *od 
Mji thcT* la no antbority Mldaocd ft It 
bnt that of tb* popa thiniw) ii~i HVi 
1* ■writun on tb« piinciptaa of tb* 
Jan*«hdd^ Gmlhtani of th* aWbtMmb 
o oi t uij aM probably ^oe* £uth«i‘ thin 
Boamtt, Of any who wniHid lo kerp on 
good term* with IloaM voold bar* 
openly approTtd. It ii pniQx, eitaodlii^ 
to tvo 4to. Dom* aecQbnt of 

Bkbcr vHl b« ftandjn Hl^olr* d* I* 
ci dn PIH uoribed to Manny ciF 
BklMlkn. ' / 
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liberties of the church, was suppiessed at the instance of thc- 
nuncio, on the pretext that it had been published without per- 
mission. It 'was reprinted some years afterwards, when the 
power of Rome had begun to decline.* 

6. Notwithstanding the tone still held by the court of 
Rome and its numerous partisans, when jirovoked by 
any demonstration of resistance, they generally avoid- 
ed aggressive proceedings, and kept in reserve the 
tenets which could not be pleasing to any civil government. 
We should doubtless find many assertions of the temporal 
authority of the pope by seal clung into obscure theology dur- 
ing this period ; but after Bellarmm and Perron were with- 
drawn fiom the stage, no prominent champions of that cause 
stood forth , andit was one of which great talents and high station 
alone could overcome the intiinsic unpopularity. Slowly and 
silently the power of Rome had much receded before the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy. Paul V. was the last of 
the imperious pontiffs who exacted obedience as sovereigns of 
Christendom. His successors have had recourse to gentler 
methods, to a paternal rather than legal authority , they have 
appealed to the moral sense, but have rarely or never alai med 
the fears of their chuich. The long pontificate of Urban VIII. 
was a peiiod of transition from strength to weakness. In 
his first yeais, this pope was not inactively occupied in the 
great cause of subduing the Protestant heresy. It has been 
'lately brought to light, that soon after the accession of 
Charles I. he had foimed a scheme, m conjunction with 
France and Spain, for conquering and pai titioning the British 
islands : Ireland was to be annexed to the ecclesiastical state, 
and governed by a viceioy of the Holy See.t But he after- 
wards gave up these visionary projects, and limited his 
ambition to more piacticable views of aggiandisement in 
Italy. It IS certain that the temporal principality of the 
popes has often been an useful diversion foi the rest of 

• Dupin 1 111 cl Grot Epist f Ranke, ii 518 It is not at aR 
nll05 Jjiber de liberlatibus ecclcsiaj probable^ that France and Spain would 
Galhcance ex actis, desumptus pubbcis, have seriously coalesced for anj object of 
quo regis regnique jura contra niolitiones this kind the spoil could not have been 
pontifacias defenduntur, ipsius regis jussu safely divided But the scheme serves to 
vendi ht prohibitus See also Epist show the ambition, at that time, of the 
519 Homan sec 
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■Enro]>e^ tlw duchy of Urbiob wns less m our notions of jmpor* 
tonco than GrtmianV or Entain , but it was quite os capable 
of engrosaing’ the thoughts and pasaons of a popeT 
v7 Hjo subsidence of catholic Keal before tbe middle of 
tins ago deserves cepeanlly to be noted at a time 
when, in vanous directions, that chorch is begin 
ning to exalt her voice, if not to rear her head, 
and we are ostentntionsly reminded of tbe sadden revival of 
hor inflnence in tlie sixteenth centnry It did nndonbtedly’*^ 
then revive , but it is eqonlly manifest that it receded once 
more. Among the leading causes of this dedinb in the 
inflaence, not only of what nre called ultra montane pnnciplbs, 
but of the xeal and faith that had attended them, a change 
as visible, and almost as rapid as the re-action in favour^ of 
them whicli we have pointed ont in the latter part of the 
sixteenth centnry, we must reckon the increasing prejudices 
against the Jesuit order Their zeal, anion, raaefntigable 
devotion to the cause, had made them the most useful of 
^allies, the most formidable of enemies, but lo these ver^ 
qualities were involved the seeds of public hatred and ulti 
mate mm Obuoxious to Protestant states for tbeir in 
tngnes, to tlie lawyers, especially m France, for their bdld 
theories of political power and encroeclung spirit, to the Do- 
mnjicans for the favour tliey had woo, they had become long 
before the close of this period rather dangerous eopporters 
of the sCe of Rome,* Their fate, in coantnes \vhere the 
temper of their order^lind displayed itself with less restraint, 
might have led Vcfiecting men to anticipate the conJwquenhcs 

’in-g/ng ♦mb Oia ♦3nb pitMumaj 'di. *uj ♦iim imhifumi 

of on insulated "order of pnests. In the first part of this 
century the Jesmts possessed an extensive influence in 
Japan and had re-nnited the kingdom of Ahyaainia to the 
Roman churcli In the conrso of a few years more, tliey 
were dn\ co out from both , tlieir intriguing ambition had 
exated an implacable animosity against tbe church to winch 
they belonged 

8 Cardmol Richelieu, though himself a theological wnter,,. 
took great cam to maintain t|ie hbcrties of the French crovm 

* ClcHWrt ^ ni tired c/ tho did not trAieU Vm: Ibem. Fmdnlkna, 

Jnmtrn. M ar* tnlJ h* 1 ,, rH,a omo V 
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and chuich. No extravagance of Hildebrandic principles 
nichciieu’g would find countenance under Ins administration. 
GaUioan Tlicir partisans eudcavoured sometimes to muimur 
liberties, ggainsf; p]s ecclcsiastical measures , it was darkly 
rumoured that he had a scheme of sepaiating the Catholic 
church of France, something m the manner of Hem y VIII., 
from the supremacy of Rome, though not from hei creed ; 
and one Hersent published, under the name of Optatus Cal- 
lus, a book so rapidly suppressed, as to be of the greatest 
raiity, the aim of which was to excite the public apprehension 
of this schism.^ It was m defence of the Galhcan liberties, 
so far as it was yet prudent to assert them, that De Marca 
was employed to wiite a treatise, De Concordantia Sacer- 
dotii et Imperil. This book was censured at Rome , yet it 
does not by any means come up to the language afterwards 
usual in the Galhcan church , it belongs to its own age, the 
tiansitional period in which Rome had just ceased to act, but 
not to speak as a mistress. De Marca was obliged to make 
some concessions before he could obtain the bulls for a 
bishopric. He rose, howevei, afterwards to the see of Pans. 
The first part of his work appeared in iGdd, the second after 
the death of the author, 

9* In this most leained peiiod, according to the sense in 
which the word was then taken, that Europe has 
cSuc seen, it was of couise to be expected that the 

studious ecclesiastics of both the Roimsli and Pro- 
testant denomination would pour foith a prodigal 
Cl udition m their great controversy. It had always been the 
aim of the former to give an historical character to theological 
inquiry , j it was their business to ascertain the faith of the 
Catholic church as a matter of fact, the single principle of 
its infallibility’’ being assumed as the basis of all investiga- 
tion. But their opponents, though less concerned in the 
issue of such questions, frequently thought themselves com- 
petent to dispute the field , and conversant as they were with 
' ecclesiastical antiquity, found in its interminable records 


* Bio^ Univ — Grot epist 982 different religions which wei'e then afloat, 
1354 By some other letters of Gro- and all which went on setting the pope 
tills, it appears that Richelieu tampered nearly aside Ruarus intimates the same 
With those schemes of reconciling the lipist Ruar p <401 f 
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BoESdcnt ^reapons ^to protract tbe war, thongh not to sob- 
dne the fdc» Hence partly m the last years of the sixteenth 
tentoty, but incomparably more m the preflent, \ve find an 
essential change in the character of theological controversy ' 
It became less reasonrag, less scnptnral, less gene- 
ml and popular, but fer more patnstic, that is, 
appealing to the testimonies of the fathers, and 
altdgethCT more histoncal than before Several consequences 
of matenal inflnence on religious opimon sprang naturally 
from this method of conductng the defence of Protestantism 
One wus, that it contracted very greatly the arcle of those 
irho, upon any reasonable interpretation of the onginal 
principle of personal judgment, could exerase it for tncni 
selves , it became tbe pnvilege of the deeply learned alone. 
Another that, from the real ob^nty and incoherence of eccle- 
iinsbcal authonties, those who had penetrated farthest into that 

f irovince of learning were least able to reconcile them , and 
lowevcr they might disgnise it from the world while the 
pen was m their bands were themselves necessarily lefi^ upon, 
many pomts, m an embarrassing state of doubt and confu 
' "sion A third effect was, that upon these controversies of 
i Catholic tradition the church of Rome had very oftefi the 
best of the argument , and this ivas occasionally displayed 
m those wrestling matches between religions disputants, 
which were held publicly or pnvntely either with tbe vain 
hope of coming to an agreement, or to settle the faith of 
the hearers And from tbe two last of these causes it 
arose, that many Protestants went over to the church of 
t Rome and that a new theological system was contnved to 
combine wbat had been deemed the incompatible tenets of 
those who had burst from each other ivith such violence in 
the preceding century 

10 This retrocession, as it appeared, and as In spmt it 
was, towards the system abandons in the first im 
petoosity of the Reformation began m England hSSSSiL 
about the conclusion of the sixteenth century It 
was evidently -connected with the high notions of ecclesiasticnl * 
power, of an episcopacy by unbroken transmisaion froha tbe 
apostles, of a pompous ntoal, which the rulers of the Angli 
can church took jip at that time m opposition to the Puntaos * 
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It rapidly gained ground in tlie icign of Jaines^ and 
more of lus son. Andrews, a man fai more lc.uncd in pa- 
tristic theology tlian any of the ILli/ahethan bisliojis, or ])cr- 
haps than any of Ins English contemporaries except Usher, 
was, if not the founder, the chief leader of this school. 
Laud became aftei wards, fiom his political importance, its 
more conspicuous head; and fioni him it is sometimes styled. 
In his conference wtli the .Tcsuit Fisher, first published m 
16^24', and afterwaids \Mth many additions in 1()30, ne find 
an attempt, not feeble, and we may behe\ e, not feigned, to \ in- 
dicate the Anglican Protestantism, such as lie meant it to be, 
against the church of Rome, but with much deference to the 
-name of Catholic, and the authority of the ancient fathers.'*' 
Jt IS unnecessary to observe, that this was the pre^alent lan- 
guage of the English church in that jicriod of forty }eais, 
which wxas terminated by the civil w’ar ; and lliat it w as ac- 
companied by a marked enhancement of religious ceremonies, 
as w^ell as by a considerable appioximation to several doc- 
trines and usages of the Romanists. 

- 11. The progress of the latter church foi the first thirty 

Defections ycais of tlic prcscnt century was as striking and un- 
thduc^' interrupted as it had been in the final peiiod of the 
church sixteenth. Victory crowned its banners on every 
side. The signal defeats of the elector-palatine and the king 
of Denmark, the reduction of Rochelle, displayed an evident 
supenoiitym the ultimate argument to whicli the Protestants 
had been driven, and w'liich silences every other ; w hile a 
rigid system of exclusion from court f.u our and of civil dis- 
couragement, or even of banishment, and suppression of 
public worship, as in the Austrian dominions, brought lound 
the w'avering and flexible to acquiesce w'lth appaient w’llhng- 


* Ce qu'il y a de particulier dans cette 
conftCrencc, c est qu’on y cite bcaucoup 
plus les peres de r6glise, quo n’ont nc- 
coutum^ de faire les Protestans de dc9a 
la mer Comme Teglise Anglicane a 
une \4n6ration toute particuliere pour 
Tantiquit^, e’est par Id que les Catho- 
liques Romauis?attaquent ordmairement 
Bibl Univ 1 33d Laud, as well as 
Andrews, maintained that the true and 
Teal body of Christ is in that blessed 


sacrament ” Conference with Fisher, 
p 209 (edit 1G39 ) And afterwards, ‘‘for 
the church of Lngland, nothing is more 
plain than that it bclicics and tenches 
the true and real presence of Clinst in 
the cucharisU” Nothing is more plain 
than the contraiy, as Hall, who belonged 
to a different school of thoolog), though 
the friend of I^aud, has in cqunalcnt 
words obsened Hall’s works (Pratt’s 
edition), vol ix, p 37d 
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ness 111 a despobam xvbidi they obnid neither re#ist nor escape 
The nobility, both in France and Germany, who at the ontaef 
had been the first to embrace a new faith, became afterwards 
the first to desert it. Many also of the learned and nblo 
Protestants gave evidence of the jeopardy of that cause by 
their conversion It is not, however, jnst to infer that they 
were merely infloenced by this apprehension Two other 
causes mainly operated, one, to which we have above alladed| 
the anthonty ascnbed to the traditioaB of the church ns 
recorded by the wntera called fathers, and ivith which it was 
found very -difficult to reconcile all the Protestant creed, 
another, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, which gave os little latitude as that 
Which they had quitted 

TTie defections, from whatever cause, are numerous m 
the seventeenth century But two, more eminent 
than any who actually renonnced the Protestant rfSSS? 
religfou, must be owuto to have given evident signs 
of wavering, Cosaubon and Grotms The proofs of this are 
^not fonnded merely on anecdotes which might bo disputed, 
hot on their own language.* Cosaubon was staggered by 
the study of the fathers, m which he discovered many things. 


In hW ooTTWpoodow vith So** 
llgiiT DO iadlCTrtlfjra o( «nT TsoUVlkw m 
to nO^ioD K^rpoar OT tba nnfortaiute 
b«twn Du Phaidi Momaj 
aod Ihi Famn. In tb« pi tn u o of 
HcoTy rV vbeni Cwrihon bhilaelf had 
b«n ooe of tb* umplu a, b* vltli 

gr*<iT»grtt,'tnoci^ Wlhi a^dli aAmoar 
that ha cbomploQ had bc4n 
wonAad. Qnod actlbU do congrcKU 
IHofnadla etna Giaseo. ato aat ooibIdo, 
Dt tu Jn£aaa noti. Vlr optlmto, ai cum 
ana prodamla orbl OalUco aada axplo- 
rala Bon da&nhaet, mtaqimn Jincarta- 
mlnia aleam aoblhaaL AfUr imtofa mora 
ba^ ctndodaa In la etym aj 

pnm addnoor qilraH anlut aidmo tda* 
ttantna IQIai dU apectec, cniB do ix>* 

K DTxa oofanitale, da axoaUanti Inxmlo, 
tpaa danWoo rarltala pocnpatici adco 
Wn trionjpliattitn. Eptat. S14- (Oot. 
ICOO.) Bcaalao IcOar to Uanaha on 
tha aacna lahjact. Caaanb. EpxM, SOO, 
la a latter to F arr on hfanadj; In 1601, 
ha prodaoad to idbcre to Scrtpiiira alooe, 
X 


a^oit tboaavh aatoatids aaotorUatam 
pro ratlooa obtODdnnt Splat. 417 A 
chati£*t bowcTor eama ^rwloall/ orar 
hli mind, and bo gmr fhadnatad ifj thla 
anthorhy of aotlquitj In 1609 h* 
by th klng*a cofmnmnd, a eonfhr 
anco on raligicn wUh D Parroo, bnt 
Tary ramotanUy anji, aa 'dta 'dVigTapbcr 
OVD* qmbmdam yitm aat qnodammodo 
caapltuac. Caaanboa vai, {br arfaral 
raaacna, no matob in iDob a iCu pTttadm 
for Farron, In tho Srat placo, ho waa 
poor and vtak, and the ottior powertbl, 
wbi^ b a raaaon that ml^t dl ip t naa 
witb octr glrlnf any otharai but, aa* 
condiy ha bad Icaa kamlng In the fo- 
thara { and, thirdly bo vaa antanflod by 
daforooce for thaaa aama firtbcra} Hoatly 
ba vaa not a Toan of aa oracfa aootaDoaa 
and loqnaoca aa hla antagocdat. 'Ilw a 
laaoe of battl doea not fothnr the batter' 
eaiao bnt tha ahaipar iwucd j taptdtilj 
vben theta It ao miHdi (^aoratfo 
n Id 

3 
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especially as to the euchanst, which he could not in any manner 
reconcile with the tenets of the French Huguenots.* Pen on 


* Perron continued to persecute Ca- 
saubon with argument, whenever he met 
him in the king’s library Jc vous con- 
fesse (the latter told Wjtenhognrt) qu’il 
m’a donn6 bcaucoup dcs scrupulcs qui 
me restent, ct auxqucls jc no scni pas 
bien r^pondre il me f^che dc rougir 
li’escapade que je prens cst que jc 
puis r^pondre, raais que j’y pcnscmi 
Casauboni Vita (ad edit Epistolarum, 
1709) And in writing to the same 
Wytenbogart, Jan 1610, we find similar 
signs of wa^e^Ing Me, nc quid dissw 
mulcm, hffic tanta dncrsitas a fide vetens 
ecclcsioi non parum turbat. Nc de nliis 
dicara, in re sacramentana a raajoribus 
discessit Lutherus, a Luthcro Zmnglius 
ab utroque Calvmus, a Cal vino qui pos- 
tea scripserunt Nam constat mihi ac 
certissimum cst, doctnnam CnUini dc 
sacra eucharisUa longc nliam esse ab ca 
quffi in libro observandi vin Molinfci 
nostri continctur, et quro ^uilgo in cede- 
siis nostns auditur itaque Molinicum 
qui oppugnant, Calvinum illi non nunus 
objicmnt, quam aliquem c veteribus cc- 
clesiae doctonbus Si sic pergimus, quis 
tandem ent exitus? Jam quod idem 
Molmeeus, omnes vctcrum libros suoi 
doctnncE contranos rcspuit, ut 
ficuovs, cui mediocnter docto fidem fa- 
ciet ? Palsus ilh Cj nllus, Hierosol jnno- 
rum episcopus, falsus Gregorius Njs- 
senuB, falsus Ambrosius, falsi omnes 
Mhi liquet falU ipsuro, ct ilia senpta esse 
'verissima, quBD ille pronuntiat tf/evStTri- 
ypcvpou Ep 670 See also Epist 1043 , 
written from Pans in the same }ear 
He came now to England, and to Ins 
great satisfaction found the church and 
its prelates exactly what he would wish 
Illud solatio mihi est, quod m hoc regno 
speciem agnosco vetens ecclesia;, quam 
ex patrum scnptis didici Adde quod 
episcopis 6tn]/i€pai avp^iayo) doctissimis, 
sapientissimis, euffegetTroroir, et quod 
novum mihi est, pnscae ecclesirc amantis- 
simis (Lond 1611 ) Ep 703 His let- 
ters are full of similar language. See 743, 
744 772, Ac He combined this inordi- 
nate respect for authority with its natural 
concomitant, a desire to restrain free in- 
quiry Though his patristic lore should 
have made him not unfavourable to the 
Axmimans, he writes to Bertius, one of 
their number, against the liberty of con- 


science ibcv required I!la quam passim 
cclcbras, propbctandi libcrtas, boms ct 
piis hujiis ccclcsire mhs miruni in mo- 
dum suspccta res cst ct odios .1 Nemo 
cnim dubitat dc pictatc Christiana actum 
c^c inter ^os, si quod vidcnsagcrc, iHus- 
trissimis ordinibus fuent scmcl pcrsui- 
sum, ut liberum unicuiquc esse %clint, 
M a regia reheta semitam cx nnimi libi- 
dinc sibi nliisquc apenre Atqui vcritas, 
ut scis, in omnibus rebus scicntns ct dis- 
ciphnis unica cst, et ro ravro 

inter ccclcsuo verre notas, fatcantur om- 
nes, non cst postrema Ut nulli cssc 
dubium possitj quin tot roAwrxiScif sc- 
mitoj totidem sint errorum diicrticuln 
Quod ohm dc pohlicLs rebus pnidcntis- 
simi philosopliorum dixcrunt, id inilu 
vidctur mullo ctiam mngis in ccclcsics- 
ticis locum bnborc, ayay (MvOepiay 
CIS SouA^iav ayar/fcqs TcXrvnrai', ct ‘Ka^av 
Tvpayytda ctrapx'os cssc Kpcim^y [sic !] ct 
optnbihorcm Ego qui inter ponti- 

ficios dm sum in patn mca ver^^atus, lioc 
iibi possum affirmare, nulK re luagis 
stabilin rT)y rvpayyida rov quam dis- 
sontiombus nostns ct dissidiis 

Mcnc Casaubon s “ Pictas contra Ma- 
Icdicos Patni Nominis ac Rcligionis 
Hostes/’ IS an elaborate Mndicntion of 
his father against all charges alleged by 
his nd\ ersanes. The only one that presses 
xs that of wavenng ^ in religion And 
here Mcnc candidlj owns that liis father 
bad been shaken b} Perron about 1610 
(See tins tract subjoined to Almclovccn’s 
edition of the Epistles, p 89 ) But after- 
wards, by dint of theological stud), he 
got nd of the scruples the cardinal had 
infused into him, and became a Pro- 
testant of the new Anglican school, ad- 
miring the first six centuries, and espe- 
cially the penod after Constantine Hoc 
sajculum cum duobus sequentibus oKfxrj 
Txjr €Kh,\7}criaSi flos ipse ecclcsim ct rctas 
illius aurea queat nuncupari Prolego- 
mena iq Exercitationcs in Baroniura 
His friend Scaliger bad very different 
notions of the fathers “ Tlie fathers,” says 
he, in his blunt way, “arever} ignorant, 
know nothing of Hebrew , and teach us 
little in theology Their interpretations 
of Scripture are strangely perverse E'ren 
Polycarp, who was a disciple of the 
apostles, is full of eirors It wall not do 
to say that, because they were near the 
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nsod to him with or^mentB he could not parry If 
wo may belieire this cardintu he was on the point of declaring 

5 obbcly hifl conversion before he accepted the invitation of 
nines I to England , and even \>’hile in England he pro- 
moted tbe Catholic cause more than the world was aware.* 
ITiis 18 more than we can readily believe y and we know that 
he was engaged both in maintaining the temporal rights of 
the croCTTi against the school of Bellarmin, and in wntiDg 
animadversions on the ecclesiastical annals of Baronins. But 
this opposition to the extreme line of the ultra monhmists 
might be well compatible with a tendency townrds mnch that 
the reformers had denonnced. It seemed m trutli, to disguise 
the corroptions of the Catholic church by rendering the con 
troversy mmost what we might call personal , as if Rome 
alone, either by usurping the headship of the church, which 
might or might not have had consequences, or by its encroach 
ments on the civil power, which were only maintained by a 
party were tlie sole object of that religions opposition, which 
bad divided one half of Europe from the other Yet if Ca 
sanbon, as he had mnch inclination to do, being on ill terms 
with some in England, and disliking the countryf, liad 

ftpoMoUe mgt tliij are omr vrtng aalf to ham baconta genarallj anpopokr 
ScaligcraDa Sedrodi. CVro baa if n may tmat his own a u-umiL Ego 

aoma good ramarks oo. tha da ftranca taom Aeglorum ood Qooa- 

■bom by Caaaabon to tbe langaaga tuld etroqoe ha^l notos prraaqoam bos m- 
bj tha Cktban aboot tba •noharlst, vbleh clmn, )aia ego UUs atun igootm, mr4 
abook hit protartaotljcia. Blbl. Cbc^i&m, poeg ikio a, barbana; catso Blomni m 
jU. S30. Tel cthnlo appaCat t mpftBxtmt 

Fmoolana. Grot. EpWt. p PSD Iloo quid sit. Don Mlo. Hie ■ 
f Sararal of bk lattan attast hh da. pHenneca Wottonl tIt doctsMuniM ant 
kia of raturaing H wrota to Thaanm annoa Tigintl maenm Ocxtarw -rixit, at 
implonag hi! rTOOTnrnarviatfnn to tha ex eo tempora Utark aoilatlam eolahnoa. *■ 
qaaaa.regtiit. Bnt ba bad gWan moeh Foatqnam ego OmlUl^ ffla VaoetUs 
offiau* br writing against Baroolos, aiMl hue oonremmot, dead asM ml awtTia | 
bad Tery DUla ebanea f an mdcmnlty Cor maa qnoqoe epUtoba reapops om dadlt 
hfapTabandof Can ta i biu y if ba hadralln nnllam} an kt dattmia ocaeio. Ep. 841 
qniriMd that on laa bg Eoglaod. 'Hila It amns dUB^t to aoeoont tor ao 
country bowarer tboo^ ba tocnttiiDcs nMrkcd a traatmant of Camnbon, axoapt 
mUa ft^axHw nfeatididDot anlthiadls. on tba anp^xaitwa that ba was tfaoagbt 
pcwltlm. II was narer oo good terms to pnrttM a c o ur sa nnfsmnTabW to 
arhh SarUa, tba moat pi w um ptootw of tba Protetant Intare*. H efaargei tba 
tba laamad. aceonOng to him, and moat fliiglbb with dcaplslng erety ocu but 
aeoanful, whom ba acenacd of aattlng on tbemsd es ; and aawibes this to tba raat 
ii*****^!# to antidpata bli ap im a d ar waaltfa of thair unHanitlca j a Ttry dk- 
amcB ofi Dargehts, with some aatplcion, eraditahl aoorca of pride fa ottr anon- 
oa Camubor part, of tt calln g from hnn. ton^ if ao it were. Bat Camubocta phi. 

Ep. 794. 848, S49. B t ba aeams him- kiogieal and erttloal aklU pasaed for lutle 
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returned to Fiance, it sectns probable that lie would not long 
have continued in \\liat, accoiding to the principles be bad 
adopted, would appear a seliisiuatical communion. 

13, Giotins was from the tune of Ins turning his mind to 
nf tbeoloffy almost as miuh mnucnced as Casaubou by 

Grotius primitive autlioiit), and began, e\en in 1(il4, to 

commend the Anghcnn cliuich for the respect it showed, \cry 
uiihlce the rest of tlie reformed, to tliat standard.^ But the 


in tlu<i countn, x\licrc it wn*; not known 
enough to be cnMcd In mere tccicsi- 
aslical Icirning ho was behind some 
English scholars 

^ Cns'inbon himself hnilcd Grolius ns 
in the right path In hoditmis conttn- 
liombiis m ncgotio rthgionis ct doclc tt 
piti judicat, ct in \cncrationc nnliquituUs 
cum Jis scntit, qui oplunt scnliuiif 
Epist 883 See also 772 , whicli is ad- 
dressed to him Tins high rcsjicct for 
the fithcrs and for the nuthont\ of the 
pnmitnc church grew slrongl) upon 
him, nnd the more because ht found tlicj 
were hostile fo the Cahuuslic scheme 
lie wns quite delighted nt finding Je- 
rome nnd Cht\sostom on his side Grot 
Epist 29 (1614 ) In the next ^eir, 
writing to Vossius, he goes a great 
length Ca?tcniin ego refornntarum cc- 
clesmrum miscnnm in hoc mnximti de- 
plore, quod cum s^mhola condcrc entho- 
Ilea; sit ccclcsia?, ipsis inter sc nunquam 
enm in rem con%cnire sit dnluni, ntqiic 
intcnm hbclh npologetici ex re imta 
script! ad impcmtorcm, reges pnncijics, 
nut ut in eonciho occumeiiico cxhibc- 
rentur,. trahi coepennt m usum longc 
nhenum Quid cnim mngis cst nhenuin 
ah unitatc cathohea quam quod di\crMs 
in regionibus pnstoros dnersa populo 
tradcrc coguntur? Quam imrata fiiis- 
set hoc prodigium pia nntiquiLos I Sed 
hmc aliaquc multa xnussitnnda sunt nobis 
ob miquitatem temporum Epist 66 
He was at this time, as he continued till 
near ^he end of bis life, when he moved 
on farther, highly partial to the Anglican 
church He was, how e\ cr, too Emstian 
for the English bishops of the reign of 
James, as appears bj a letter addressed 
to him by Overall, who objected to his 
giving, in his treatise He Imperxo circa 
Sacra, a definitive power in controversies 
of faith to the cml magistrate, and to 
his putting episcopacy among non-cssoii- 
tvnlsi which the bishops held to be of 


divine right Grotuis adhered to his 
opinion, tint tpi^copncv w^s not com- 
manded n^ n pirpctiid iiivtitulion, and 
thought, nt that turn, tint tticrc vmis no 
olhir distinction between bulmps nnd 
priests tlnn of precede nev Isirqurtm 
mcminit, he in one place, Clcmcas 
Konnnu*' exsortm illiu** tpiscoponini 
aucionlatis qua' cccKsit consuctudinc 
post iMnrci mortem Alexandria', ntque 
CO cxcmjdo nh!)i, mtroduci capit, sed 
plant ut IMiiIus Apostohi% o-tindit 
tcclcsins coinmuni prtsbvtiroruiii, qui 
lulcm omnts ct episcopi ipsi Pnnloquo 
dicimlur, coumIio fmssc gubtrmtns 
Even in his latter writings ht setm*' 
never to have tmbracctl the notions of 
ronic Anglitan divines on thus subject^ 
but contents liim^’clf, in Ins remarks oi 
Cassaiidcr, who Ind snid, singular)) ns it 
ma\ be thought, Convcnit m/rr omnes 
olim Apostoloruni rctntc inter cpiscopos 
ct preabj tcros discnnicn nullum fuissc, 
sed poslmodum ordmis scrvnndi ct schis- 
inntis evjtnndi causa tiuscopum preshv- 
tens fuisse pmjiositum, with observing^ 
Ejusco])! sunt presbv tcrorum prmcipcs ; 
ct ista — pooTao'itt (pra'suknlia) i\ Chnsta 
prnymonstratn cst m Petro, nh Apostohs 
vero, ubicunquc fieri jiotcrnt, constitutn, 
ct a Spiritu bancto comprobata’ in Apo- 
calvqisi Op Tlicolog iv 579 G21 
Put to return from this digression to 
our more unmednte puqiosc Grotaiv 
forscvcml jears continued m this insu- 
lated slate, neither approving of the 
llcformntion nor the church of Home 
He wrote in 1622 to Episcopius against 
those whom he called Cassandrmns, Qui 
ctiam plcrosque Homonn? cccJcsia? crrorcs 
improbantibus auctorcs sunt, no nb cjus 
communioiic disccdant Ep J8h He 
was destined to become Cnssandrian him- 
self, or something more Tlie mfnlhbi- 
lit} of the church wis still no doctrine 
of Jus At ilia auctorUns ccclcsiic 
apaftapTjjrov, quam occlesue, ct quid cm 
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21 nattgn Ife Bostiiraed at the liandfl of those Tvho boasted their 
independence of papal tyranny, the caresses of the Galliciui 


wTtm^ i^crilniiit, cuiB mttii quuctur (jnod It ttnjper fmvt 

jail rmdow non lU •tidciui, n«ni lp«i Ua doo rmilot, nt tn Itiun ilbl 

fctmtor Jodakam eccJolton Id pnrll*- ip*ii riot dlacoiorw. In AngllA Yid« 
Qlmii wio bt lfulMC , aequHur at •dmwji qmm beno procaMerit dogmataiii oorlo* 
pa jran t tt probari d*bt*t «i fud* Httm. nun r«parff*lio, b»o maxnod 6a axam 
Epht ■•mnd* P ‘761 (lfl*X) qnod ^ td wtoc t lMii m mi pqr^nm pro. 

And mflia i Qoa a^rbit pct*r d* rtati- rcnnmim anaceptra olhfl ■dmlBciMnint 
timdla rtbn* in «oti atnuni i tjni airt* uori, nihil atri, aad ad Tn a O wn ncnla 
cnmlnm Trldtntinain AiaraL cat^ iiiii Intaartani haimero ocnloram adem. Ep. 


dam boo poronltmn; aed trananhitan- 
tiatio at a napondam adoratio pridam 
liatanmom coiidllo drOnla cat. ct In* 
Tocatlo pacrdkria Mnetortaa pridam In 
omnaa iHnrgiaa rceepta. p. T72. (16S3 ) 
Orodot paned in^ of hla lattv jean 
t Fana, In tba booomable ^aiiai of 
ambamador from tba rairt of Sweden. 
Ho a maa to hara tboofjit h a matter 
of boaat that ha did sot brre aa a Fro* 
tcatant. Sea Ep. IPS. Tba Bmpenoi 
minlatara f Cbarmton rt^ncatad him to 
comnunuoato mtb them, -videb bo d»> 
claicd, p. B54. a5S. 06S5.) He noa- 
waa bnmlri^ orcr a acbem of union 
ameap ProOMtanta i tba Ei^iitb and 
Swticbab ejmrebea arcra to mute and to 
bo foDoared by Danmajii. Cooatitnto 
aaiucl alhjQo tall cedadannn corporc. 
■paa cat mUnda aBoa atqoa alma ae a* 
gngatnroa. Eat antam bax na n man 
optanda protcatantUroi^ qnod qnodm 
nrold Goa ilaaai upt at ta crctTIm Ho- 
mancTNinm addonti non alia da cauaa, 
qnam quod dod onrrm aat aornm corpns, 
acd partea dlatract^ •egracaa, 

prop iM entqoa aoa aa t roe m n pn oi n iuii l fif 
tnfpMn prainaa malcdieawU cartamen. 
E^ SSa. (1637 ) Boa aio p.837 
(1630.) Ha fimeiad that by toch a 
vai^ht of authority fruonded oo tba 
anmmt dmrob, tba eacrona of pnratn 
Jnd^mcot. oQ which ba looltcn whh 
honor nugbt ba oramilad. Klal IntEr 
Piata»fi aaoraa literwa, ba wntaa to Ca 
Hatm, libartatam cobibaTmia intra Unaaa 
cortem, qm omn aa Uba sen noedtate 
rnmna qnam primvra Tctnatalo Tcnera- 
Idlas occiaba ox ipaa prwdkatlono acrip. 
tori* obiqoa ccoaendaDta haicMiint, dro. 
qna mb eraalf ntaximi magntario rati- 
noariot. nU dainde ba na qoa> Ubaraixi 
balmtra dimotallDoam fratarna lanitata 
frrra alD alloa diaomci, qnb arit letltmi 
wpa in factiooca, ddnda m bdla arom. 
peoliom flnbf Ep. 674 (Oct. 1636 ) 
Qol lilom opthnam antlijoUatem ao- 


966 (1538 ) 

Bat ha cooid not be long In percaMog 
that tbia nnioo of Frotettant eborebaa 
wai bnpo«Ibla from tba Txty Indapco- 
dcnca erf tbeir otigimd nmatitntlon. H* 
MV that tbera coold ba no piacticabl 
rt-unlon except vitb Roma haelf nor 
that axcxpt oo an aclnovledgmcirt of 
bcT rapniorlty Fnrtn tbo year 1640 hla 
lettara are of nogrtisa bopcai (bat 
tbia debuhe riiioo would ba rmlUcd. 
Ha atHI npcotod mmo cooeeaaiori on tbo 
otbar tide] bnt, aa naoal. would bare 
lowered bk terma according to tba p«Tti> 
nacity of bla adranariaa. if {ndaad they 
wera atlll to ba called bia a d Tcr atrl aa. 
Ha now pnbllabcd hla ftmooa aimota* 
tMXW on CaaMndcr and tba otbn- traeta 
roeirtioned in tbo text, to which (boy 
gara riae In thcao be deCenda almoat 
rrary thing wo deem per wy ac«h aa 
trananbatantiitloD ( Opera Tbcologioa. I 
619.), atoopfag t il tba notnectaical 
rrailcM of a xpbitaal m tatlon of aob- 
itanco and tba liket tba antborlty of 
tba popa (p. 643.), tbo ceCbacr of tbo 
clergy (p, 645.), &a comanmloa In ooo 
Idnd (Ibid.), and in IWt ii leai of a Pn>- 
tadant than Caaaander In hh apiatica 
bo dadtrea blmaelf deddodly In uronr 
of purgatory aa at loaat probabla doc* 
tHna p. 030. I tbeae wrhnigB ba aootna 
to bare had tba countcnanco of lUcbo 
lieu. Cardiaalia qatn httafm ncgoilmn 
in OalDa aooenanmm ait, dnbltara m 
nagat. EplaL aoc. aartoa, p. 912. Car 
dinalla RJeallanna rem ap fc aa mram pntat 
Ita certi loqrtitar mnIHa. ^reblcplaco* 
poa Cantnarlanaia pemaa dat hooratia. 
abni eonaiUt, qood ct Uk book aape 
arewL p,911 Grorloa U now ran avpy 
whb by canitT and frmdaa all will gt» 
aosordlng to bta wbb ibowmg nnudi Ig 
pu ia uo a of tba raal atata of tblnga. Ho 
waa left by aacna from whom ba haal ao- 
torUloed hopaa, and (boo^ the Dnteb 
Arralnkna timid. 'Voantta, at ridco, 
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clergy after he had fixed his residence at Pai is, the growing 
dissensions and virulence of the Protestants, the choice that 


prcD metu, forto et cx Anglia sio jussns, 
auxiliutn suura mihi sublralnt p 908 
Salmasius adbuc in consiJiis fluctuat Est 
in rehgionis rebus suro parti addictior 
quam putabatur p 912 De Episcopio 
doleo , est vir magni ingcnii ct probus, 
sed nimium cupidus alendaj partis But 
It IS probable that he had misinterpreted 
some language of these great men, n ho 
contemplated with regret the course he 
^as taking, whicli could be no longer a 
secret De Grotu ad papam dcfcctione, 
n French Protestant of some eminence for 
learning, writes, tanquam re corta, quod 
fama istuc distulit, verum non est * Sed 
non sme magno metu eum aliquid istius- 
modi meditantem et conantem quotidic 
inviti videmus Inter protestantes cu- 
juslibet ordinis nomen ejus ascnbi vetat, 
quod cos atrocius sugillaMt m Appen- 
dicc de Antichristo, et Annotatis ad 
Cassandn consultationem SarraMi Epis- 
tolffi, p 58 (1642 ) And again he ex- 
presses his strong disapprobation of one 
of the later treatises Verissime dixit 
ille qui primus dixit Grotium papissare 
p 196 See also p 31 53 

In 1642 Grotius had become wholly 
averse to the Reformation He thought 
it had done more harm than good, espe- 
cially by the habit of interpreting every 
thing on the papal side for the worse 
Males mores qui mansere corngi rcquum 
est Sed an non hoc melius successurura 
fuent, SI quisque seraet repurgans pro 
repurgatione aliorum prcces ad Deum 
tulisset, et pnncipes et cpiscopi correc- 
tionera desiderantes, non rupta corapage, 
per concilia umversalia in id laborassent 
Dignura est de quo cogitetui p 938 
Auratus, as he calls him, that is, D’Or, 
a sort of chaplain to Grotius, became a 
Catholic about this time The other 
only says, — Quod Auratus fecit, idem 
fecit antehao vir doctissimus Petrus Pi- 
thoDUs , idem constituerat facere Casau- 
boous si ID Gallia mansisset, afifirmavit 
enun id inter alios etiam Cordesio p 939 
Of Casaubon he says afterwards, Casaii- 
bonus multo saniores putabat Catholicos 
Galliffi quam Carentonianos Anglos 
autem episcopos putabat a scbismatis 
oulpa posse absolvi p 940 Every suc- 
cessive year saw him now draw nearer to 
Rome Repeno autem quicquid com- 
muniter ab ecclesia occidental! quee Ro- 


mnnm cohneret rccipitur, idem rcpcnri 
apud Patres ^ctc^c•^ Grucos ct Latinos, 
quorum coinmiinioncm retinendam esse 
MX quisqiinm neget Si quid prater 
hoc est, id ad libcras doctorum ojnnn- 
tioncs portinct; in quibus suum qms 
judicium scqui potest, ct communionis 
JUS non nmittcrc p 958 Episcopius 
was for limiting articles of faith to the 
creed But Grotius did not agree with 
this, and points out tint it noiild not 
preserve uniformity Quam miilta jam 
sunt dc sacmmcntis, dc ccclcsiarum rc- 
gimino, in quibus, ^cl concordia? causa, 
certi aliquid obscrrnri debet Ahoqui 
compages ccclcsiie tantopere nobis com- 
mendatn retmen non potest p 941 It 
would be endless to quote c\cry passage 
tending to the same result Finallj, in 
a letter to his brother in Holland, he 
expresses Ins hope that W}tcnbogart, the 
respectable patriarch of Armininnism, 
would turn Ins attention to the means of 
restoring unity to the church Vclim 
D Wytenbogardum, ubi pcrmiscnt %n- 
Ictudo, nisi id jam fcccnt, senptum ali- 
quid facere de necessitate rastitucnda in 
ccclcsia unitatis, ct quibus modis id fieri 
possit. I\lulti pro remcdio monstrant, si 
neccssana a non necessarus separentur, 
in non necessarus sivc crcdilu sne factu 
rchnquatur libertas At non minor est 
controversia, qua sint neccssana quam 
qua Sint veru Indicia, aiunt, sunt in 
senptuns At certe ctiara circa ilia loca 
variat interprctatio Quarc nondum m- 
deo an quid sit melius, quam ca qua ad 
fidem ct bona opera nos ducunt retinere, 
ut sunt in ccclcsia cathobca , puto cnim 
in US esse qua sunt neccssana ad salutem 
In catens ca qua conciliorum nucton- 
tate, aut veterum consensu rocepta sunt, 
interprctan eo modoquo intcrprctati sunt 
ilh qui commodissimc sunt locuti, qualcs 
semper aliqui in quaque materia facile 
repenentur Si qtiis id a se impctrare 
non possit, ut taceat, nec propter res do 
quibus certus non est, sed opinationcra 
tantum quandara hnbet, turbet unita- 
tem ccclcsia necessanam, qua nisi reti- 
netur ubi est, ct restituitur ubi non est, 
omnia ibunt in pejus p 960 (No'v 
1643 ) 'Wytenbogart rephed very well 
Si ita se res babet, ut indicia necessario- 
rum et non necessanorum in senptura 
repenn nequeant, sed quan debeant in 
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ieomed alone to bo left in their communion, bctivecn a fana- 
tical anarchy, dismte^ting every thing like a church on the 


Koctorlute CTodHonitn ml rttmini «t»- 
•rasn, CO moio quo IntcrprcUli rant DU 
cotmnodlailiD^ loctitl nrat, prout 
FiccUrallA Uu TldctDT 
•do n Tigintl qnloqnc uml, ctlctod UU 
latH uQrw mixTrat, ocMtcwpM rxlpii 
logvoD corpodaqo* md ilm lo iik« o- 

•cfU potoWc ttdScmnt Kt matwo ran 

jodldo pc ik g un «t etpraJa m ocnnla 
qw CO pertinent. Tblr letter li In tbe 
EplitolB prfc « i«n tltnn at erudltnram 
Tlrortiiii edited by XJtnbofxh la ICttS 
p. Atxl Orotlori aaewer h Ui tb« 

nuM coIWctioQ. It h that of a nao who 
throvi otr a rank ha bad rdnetantly 
woTTk There waa la lari no other BWam 
of TTpallinj WytenbopMOort obnerra 
don on Um rao^ IraporilbnEty of tradoK 
for o ara droi tba dortiina of Uxo CatboHe 
clrand) M an blrtoricnl loquliy Orotln 
TtfVn him to rldhla ttaada^ Qnare 
conilderandun e«t, an non facDloa et 
KqnVaa qoonWn doctrina de gratia, 
da Ifcero arbitrlo, necavutat* idd Uno- 
ninupia operum obUonlt in ettWrla qota 
pro aa hd*t trairrmla rrgltDan *t or 
dlnen loectwloQh, ptiraior ae In alUr 
acconunodare, pada eaaia, Ih qiMO ml* 
rmalHer rant neapta, dra ea aptladoil 
explleatlonlbna reeiplendo, dr# taarado, 
qoajn corpt» IDud cathoUeum cedaaha 
m In ardraln toteranthe aceomroodara 
debara unlmcnjoaqiia csndderatlotiUma 
ct pladtla. Exrrapll gratU Cathdlen 
aaelcala nandnl piaJOil LU nt pmetttr 
pro mortal*, sot opara pree n m ■anato- 
ram ritm b»o defhnetorinn Imploart ( to* 
Ittnonodo reqoirlt, no qab rooretn adeo 
aati quiim at" pewrat'etn eondiraort. TB# 
cbni^ doca, m fact, ratbo more than ba 
fudnoate*. 

I barm Utiv — t i .l on tba patWnea of 
tba g en ara l reader In thb aery long note 
wbl^ may ba thought atnp^uou* dl- 
■irMlo it In work of mem Hteratura. 
not tha epbtles of Orotlm ara >ot mDcfa 
raadj. oor ara tbay In many prlrata 
Ufarariaa. Tba iodax b aho tary (odlC. 
^rent, ao that without th troobla I hara 
taken of going orer tha rdome, h might 
ba diffleuH to find ibaM enriom pa»- 
aogc*. I mght to Toratioo that Dtnigny 
baa gtran rafcrrwea to moat of tbera, hot 
*dth few qootatlooa L* Oar*, In tba 
Irat Tolnma of tba Blbttotb^oa Uaher 


•dir rerWwring tba epbtle* of OrotUt*, 
tUde* rery gratly orer hi bbi t u w ard a 
popery ) and I bara met with wdbin. 
formed prrvwi la Fmfbnd, who had no 
eonerptlaa of tbo Irngthi to which this 
bad M blin. It b of far more Impor 
taoc®, and tbo beU apolopy I can offer 
tor ao pToIix a oota to pe u a lr a by wbat 
mdnu, but, a* I think, Deermary atraa, 
ba war drawn onvard by bb exrcauro 
rrq>ect lor antlqahy and by hi* crag 
gantrd notlcan of CatboRe adty pre- 
ferring t laU to err wdth tbo many 
than to bo right wUh the Crw If Oro- 
Uu* bad learned to look ibe hydra aebbrn 
in tha Cxt ba would hare bad let* fear 
of it* many bead*, and t lean would 
hara dreaded to cut them off" at tba n«k 
Wn tba lourca of Ilia abooU ba la ma of 
tbetn. 

That G ot u* really tboogbt a* tha 
fatbari of Trent thought upon all point* 
in dispute eanacrt ba aappowd. It wat 
not In tba power of man of hb trarnlqg 
and Lbougbif lata* to diTcit btnrwif of 
hb own Judgmetu, ualeaa ba bad abw>> 
lutelj anbjogatrd b re aa on to rrU- 
glom we, which wa* far from brlag tlta 
caae. Ilh aim wai to *careh (br toMlo 
InteTpratatloa*, by which ba might pro- 
fra* to baUtra tba word of tbo chorcb 
though comekKO that hU araw wa* not 
tbat cf tba Impoaen. it b ncodleat to 
*ay that thb I not eery higeiTuou*t and 
eren If It could bo joilUbbla ralatlrely 
to tba penon, would ba an abaodoamaat 
of tha maltHada to any anperatltlon and 
daiutloo which might ^ put upon them. 
Via arf naeara eipedtuaabna mthf rida- 
tor *1 ooetrina, cotnmunl eooaentu re- 
cepta, comraoitt npllertur more* mu» 
doietrln* adreraaBtes, quasUnn fltri po- 
tett, tnllantuT at In rebo* roadlU aeeom- 
modat aa para bgenlo totlua. EpUt. 
1J!H Pemca wa* hb main obfeet If 
tolaratiori bad boon ai well uadmlood 
aa itwaa afterwarda, ba would parbapa 
bare eom p r urob e d Irau 

Baxter bariag publbbad Trentbo of 
tba Orodan Beiigioo, wbard ha Im- 
puted to Qrotloa thb Inctlnailoa towards 
tba eburtdi of Roma, archbbbop Bram 
ball rtplWd, aflar tba llaatoratl^ with 
a rlodiraitkia of Orotbu, Iq whbfa he 
doea not aay tontb to tbo porpoae, and 
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one hand, and a domination of bigoted and vulgai ecclesiastics 
on the other, made Inm gradually less and less aveise to the 
comprehensive and majestic unity of the Catholic hierarchy, 
and moie and more willing to concede some point of uncei- 
taiii doctrine, or some foira of ambiguous expiession. This 
IS abundantly perceived, and has often been pointed out, in 
his Annotations on the Consultation of Cassander, written 
iu 1641, m his Animadversions on Rivet, who had censured 
the former treatise as inclining: to Popeij'-, m the Votum pio 
Pace Ecclesiastica and in the Rivetiani Apologetici Discussio ; 
all which are collected in the fourth volume of the theological 
works of Grotius. These treatises display an uniform and 
progressive tendency to defend the church of Rome in every 
thing that can be leckoned essential to her creed; and in 
fact he mil be found to go faithei m this direction than 
Cassander. 

14*. But if any one could put a different interpretation on 
these works, which would require a large measure of preju- 
dice, the epistles of Grotius afford such evidence of his 
secession from the Protestant side, as no reasonable under- 
standing can reject. These aie contained in a large folio 
volume, published in 1687} and amount to I 766 of one series, 
and 744 of another. I have quoted the former, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, by the number, and the latter by the page. Few, 
w^e may presume, have taken the pains to go through them, 
in ord4r to extiact all the passages that bear upon this sub- 
' ject. It will be found that he began, as I have just said, by 
extolling the authonty of the Catholic or umveial church, and 
Its exclusive light to establish creeds of faith. He some time 
afterw'ards ceased to frequent the Protestant worship, but 
long kept his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh 
against the Jesuits and the exoibitaucies of the see of Rome. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
tunes gi e\v continually stronger ; he learned to protest against 


seems ignorant of the case The epistles 
indeed 'were not then published 

Besides the passages in these epistles 
above quoted, the reader who wishes to 
fbllow this up may consult Epist 1108 
1460 1561 1570 1706, of the first se- 
nes , and in the second senes, p 875 
896 940. 943 953 960 975, But there 


are also many to which I have made no 
reference* I do not quote authorities for 
the design of Grotius to have declared 
himself a convert, if he had lived to re- 
turn to France, though they are easily 
found, because the testimony of his^ 
writings IS fur stronger than any anec- 
dote. 
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■die pnvilege, clfumed by the reformers, of intorprctrag Scrip- 
ture othermso than tlie consent qf the nnacnts had wnrrantco , 
visions, 6rBt of nn union between tbo Lutheran and English 
ehorchea, and then of one with Rome itself, floated before Ins 
eyes, he sought rohgions peace with the latter, ns men seek 
It m opposition to avil govemraont, by the redress of gnev 
nnces nnd the inbseqnent restoration of obedicnco But in 
proportion as he perceived how littlo of concession was to be 
obtained, he grew himself more ready to concede; and though 
nt ono time he seems to deny tho infallibility of the chor^ ^ 
and at another would not hav'e been content wiUi placing all 
things in the state they irorc before the council of Trent, lie 
came ultimately to think such a favoumblo sense might bo put 
on all the Tndentino decrees, ns to render them compatible 
with tho Confession of Augsburg 

15 Trom the year 10-10 his course seems to lin\o been 
accelerated, he intunates no disapprobation of those i\ho 
■went over to Romo , be found, ns he tolls ns, that wliotcvcr 
was generally rcceiml m the dmreh of Romo had tho an 
thonty of those Greek nnd Lnbn fathers, whose communion 
no one would have refused , and nt length, m a remarkable 
letter to Wytenbogart, beanng date in l&ll ho puts it os 
worthy to be considered, whether it would not bo more rea- 
sonable for private men, who find tho most essential doctrines 
in n church of nn universal hiemrchy and n legidraato suc- 
cession to UTive thmr differences with it for tho imke of pence, 
by potting the best interpretations tliey can, only keeping ^ 
fiilenco on their own opinions, than that the Catholic church 
should accommodate itself to tho separate judgment of sucli 
men GroUns bad already ceased to speak of tho Anninians 
os if he were ono of themsdves, tliongh with much respect for 
Borne of their leaders* 

l6, Upon a dispassionate examination of nil tliese testimo- 
•nies, ivo can hardly deem it nn uncertain question whether 
Grotioa, if his life had been prolonged would have token tho 
easy leap that still remained , nnd there is some poaidvo cvi 
dence of his design to do so But dying on a journey nnd 
in a Protestant country, this avowed declaration was never 
made, Fortonately, indeed, for Ins glory since his new 
fnends would speedily have put his conversion to the proof, 
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and his latter yeais might “have been spent, hke those of 
Lipsius, m defending legendary miracles, oi in waging war 
against the honoured dead of the leformation. He did not 
sufBciently remember that a silent neutrality is never indulged 
to a suspicious proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius was veiy 
fai from having truly subjected his understanding to the 
church of Rome. The whole bent of his mind was to effect 
an exterior union among Christians ; and foi this end he did 
not hesitate to lecommend equivocal senses of words, con- 
venient explanations, and respectful silence. He fiist took 
up his reverence for antiquity, because he found antiquity 
unfavourable to the doctrine of Calvin. His antipathy to 
this reformei and to his followers led him on to an admiration 
of the episcopal succession, the organised hierai chy, the cere- 
monial and liturgical institutions, the high notions of sacia- 
mental rites, which he found in the ancient church, and which 
Luther and Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued 
with the notion of unity as essential to the Catholic church ; 
but he never seems to have gone the length of abandoning 
his own judgment, or of asserting any positive infallibility to 
the decrees of man. Foi it is manifest that, if the councils 
of Nice or of Trent were truly inspired, it would be our busi- 
ness to inquire what they meant themselves, not to put the 
most convenient interpretations, nor to seaich out for some 
author or another who may have strained their language to 
our own opinion. The precedent of Grotius, therefoie, will 
not serve those who endeavoui to bind the reason of the en- 
lightened part of mankind, which he respected like his own. 
Two predominant ideas seem to have swayed the mind of 
this great man in the very gradual transition we have indi- 
cated , one, his extreme reverence for antiquity and for the 
consent of the Catholic church ; the other, his Erastian prin- 
ciples as to the authority of the civil magistrate in matters of 
.religion. Both conspired to give him an abhorrence of the 
« liberty of prophesying,” the right of private men to pro- 
mulgate tenets inconsistent with the established faith. In 
friendly conversation or correspondence, even, perhaps, with 
due reserve, in Latin writings, much might be indulged to ' 
the learned j room was to be found for an Erasmus and a 
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Cissondcr , or, if they woohl tlH*msd\ cs consent, for 
Eptfcopius nnd n ^y) tenUognrt, nt Icnst for n Montagu nuu 
R Laud , hut no pretext "nTis ever to justify a separation 
The sdicnfic of Grotins is, m a modified degree, much the 
same ns that of Hobbes. 

IS In the Lutiieran chnrcli wo find an eminent contem 
pomr^ of Grotius, who may be reckoned Ins counter 
part in the motnes which influenced Inm to seek far 
on entire union of Tchgions parties, though resembling him 
far more in his earlier opinions, tlian m those to which ho ■’ 
ultimatclj amv-cd Tins was George Cahxtu^, of tlio nni 
versitj of Uelmstadt, n tlicologian the most tolerant, mdd 
and catliohc in Ins spint, whom the Confession of Anp^urg 
had knowm sinco ulclanclithon This nnutrsitj, indeed, 
which Imd never subscribed the Torm of Concord, was already 
distmguisbed bj freedom of inquirj, ond its natural con 
comitant, n largo and liberal spirit But in hia own cliurcli, 
gcucndly, Cnlixtns found as ngid schemes of orthodoxy, and 
perhaps a more invidious scrutiny into the recesses of pnvnto 
opinion than in that of Rome, witli a less extensive basis of 
authority The dream of good men in this age, the rc-umon 
of Chnstion chnrclies in n common failli, and mennnhilo the 
tolerance of diflercnccs, were ever the aim of Cahxtus But 
he fell, like the Anglican divines, into liigli notions of pnim 
tivo tradition, placing, nccording to Eicldiorn and Mosheim, 
tlio nnaniraitj of the first six ccntuncs bj tlio side of Senp- 
tore Itself He was assailed by tlio ndhorenta of tlie Form 
of Concord with aggravated viruhnce and vulgantj , he wusr 
accused of being a Papist and a CnUinist, rcproacbes equally 
odious m their eyes, and therefore fit to bo licopcd on Ins 
head , the inconsistency of adomnics being no good reason 
with bigots against utlenug them • 

19 In a trentifc, publnSed long after Ins dcntli, m 1697, 

He tolorantia Reformatornm area qiucsUoncs inter 
jpios ot Augustanom confessioncm professes contru- 
versas consoltatio, it is his object to prove that the Cnlnmsts 
held no such tenets ns should cxclndo them from Chnttian 
communion He docs not deny or extenuate the reality of 


£Wd»rti,Tot.TL p«tU. p,9a Moifaotri. Dlofr UbIt 
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theii difFeiences from the Confession of Augsbuig:. Tlie 
Lutherans, though many of them, he says, had formerly 
maintaiued the absolute decrees of predestination, weie now 
come round to the doctrine of the first four centuries A And 
he admits that the Calvinists, whatever phiases they may 
use, do not believe a true and substantial presence in the 
Eucharist t But neither of these errors, if such they are, 
he takes to be fundamental. In a shoitei and more valuable 
treatise, entitled Desideiium et studium coiicordiai ecclesias- 
ticffi, Calixtus pioposes some excellent rules for allaying re- 
ligious heats. But he leans far too much towards the autho- 
iity of tradition. Eveiy church, he says, which affirms what 
others deny, is bound to prove its affiimation j first by Scrip- 
tuie. 111 which whatevei is contained must be out of contro- 
versy; and, secondly, (as Sciipture bears witness to the 
uhurch that it is the pillar and foundation of truth, and espe- 
cially the primitive church which is called that of the saints 
and martyrs,) by the unanimous consent of the ancient chuicb, 
above all, where the debate is among learned men. The 
agreement of the church is theiefore a sufficient evidence of 
Christian doctrine, not that of individual wii,ters, who aie to 
be regarded rather so far as they testify the Catholic doctiine, 
j than as they propound their own. $ This deference to an 


• Nostxi e qmbus olim multi ibidem 
absolutum decretum approbarunt, pau- 
iatim ad sententiam pnmorum quatuor 
sajculorum, nempe decretum juxta pne- 
scientiam factum, receperunt. Qua in 
re multum egregi^ laborant .dEgidius 
Hunmus* Difficile autem est banc sen- 
tentiam ita proponere, ^ne quid Pelagia- 
nisrao habere affine videatur p 14 
f Si tamen non tarn quid loquantur 
quam quid sentiant attendimus, certum 
est eos veri corporife et sanguinis secun- 
dum substsntiam acceptorum prassentiam 
non admittere. Pectius autem fuent 
ntramque partem simpliciter et ingenu^ 
quod sentit, profiteri, quam alteram al- 
ien ambjgujs loquendi formulis im- 
ponerc Qualem concihandi rationem 
inierunt olira Phdippus et Buceros, 
nempe ut prBcscnberentur formulae, qua- 
rum verba utraque pars amplecteretur, 
sed singuliB suo sensu acciperent ac in- 
terpretarentur Quern conatum, quam- 
vis cx pio eoque ingcnte concordia? desi- 


derio et studio profectum, nulla successes 
febcitas excepit p 70 Tins observa- 
tion IS \cry just in the abstract, but in 
the early period of the reformation, there 
were strong reasons for evading points 
of difference, in the hope that the truth 
would silently prevail in the course of 
time We, however, who come later, 
are to follow the advice of CalixtuS, and 
in judging, as well as we can, of tlic 
opinions of men, must not altogether re- 
gard their words Upon no theological 
controversy, probably, has there been so 
much of studied ambiguity os on that of 
the encbarist, Cabxtus passes a similar 
censure on the equivocations of some 
great men of the preceding centurj'^ in 
his other treatise mentioned in the text, 

^ Consensu itaque primae ecclesia? ex 
symbol IS et scriptis manifesto doctrma 
Christiana reetd confirmatur Jlitelli- 
gimus autem doctrmam fundamentalem < 
ct necessanam, non quasvis appendices et 
quiestiones, aut etiam quoriindam senp- 
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imn^naiy perfection in the cliarcli of the fourth or fifth cen ^ 
tuiy must have given a great advantage to that of Borne, ^ 
which i« not alwnjs weak on sucli ground and doubilea^i 
serves to account for those frequent desertions to her banner, 
especiohy m persons of \ery high nmk, which afterwards 
occurred in Gemrumy 

20 Hie tenets of some of those who Iiave been Called 
High cliurch Anglicans may m themselves be little 
different fronl those of Grotius and Calixtus^ Bat 

the spint m which thej have been conceived is alto- 
gether opposite The one is ecxclusivc, intolerant, severo, 
uogmatiau insisting on uniformity of faith as a ell as of ex 
tenor observances , the other Catholic in outward profession,’' 
chantable in tentinient, and in fact ono mode, thou^ a mode 
ns imprudent as it aiis oblique, in which the Intitudinanan 
pnnciplo was manifested The language both of Grotius 
and CnlixtuB bears this out } and this ought closely to be 
observed, lest ao confound the real laxity of one school with 
the ngid orthodoxy of tho other One had it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions by motuol concession, and 
eitlier by sncli explication of contmnctics as might make them 
appear less incompatible ■anth ontward umty, or by an n\owcd 
tolerance of their profession within the church , the oilier 
would permit nothing bnt submission to its omi nutbont} , , 
it loved to multipl) rntlier tlmn to extinguish the risks of 
dissent, m order to crush it more effectnnllj , the ono was 
a pacific negotiator tlie other a conquenug tyrants ^ 

21 It was jnsdy alarming to sincere Protcstnpts, that so 
many brilliant ornaments of their party should citlicr 

desert to the hostile side, or do their own «o much 
injury by taking up untenable ground * Nothing, it 

UnTB loconm InttrpfrtatkHm. D* ttU aufnnl ketur* tj pniAjanr oC tbwilogy 
Ikm «nlm mtaslmi* et imlmmns ooa< hk det«raUiatl«i t fiJknr Um coombU 
Mon* DCo polmt «Tttl ^ proCtirL Et afaatlqoltj Lo cxpUaUldoaSorlptxinmm 
nM(n« aipTm pl^roaqae ■p«t«ndtnn cut, «t contrormkiTrm dlmntlocrbai (Hllgra 
qnU tairio*™ eomnmoem ettltnla ■cn- t«r rannliur* •* •xpenl<i* octbolktim 
propommt, qu*in quomodo ewn et antlmibdtmnn ooMemtrm, enm iioo 
conSnmotiuitdeiDooitmit. p. 85> I bare doblo illDd quod plorfltHU H tatiqub 
not obaarred i tba Jltila I knonr of C* tinb dktmn eat, rerljalmtHB aH. tpltt. 

Uxto, «ay prorf rf Wa loellaatloo to- Vlromm prwtaxithun, p, 0 

wmrda tba ebnreh of Eoccmw It ma a poor eoinolatkm lor ao 

Oarard VomIiu, aa Epiawrplm vrota xatcaj loaaca, tb*t tba femona Aotoolo da 
to Vondot (n 151^ dediurd la b la in- Domink, arcbblabep of Bpalato, eama 

VOL II T 
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appeared to reflecting men, could be trusted to tbe argument 
fiom antiquity, whatever was gained in the controversy on 
a few points was lost upon those of the first importance. It 
was become the only secure course to ovei throw the tribunal. 
Daille, himself one of the most learned in this patristic eru- 
dition whom the Fiench reformed church possessed, was the 
fiist who boldly attacked the new school of historical theology 
in their own strong-hold, not occupying their fortress, but 
razing it to the ground. The design of his celebrated Tiea- 
tise concerning* the right use of the Fathers, published m 
1628, IS, in his own words, to show “ that they cannot be 
the judges of the controversies in religion at this day between 
rthe Papist and the Protestant,” nor, by parity of reasoning, 
of many others , “ 1. Because it is, if not an impossible, yet 
at least a very difficult thing to find out what their sense hath 
been touching the same. 2. Because that their sense and 
judgment of these things, supposing it to be certainly and 
clearly understood, not being infallible, and without all danger 
of error, cannot carry with it a sufficient authority for the 
satisfying the understanding.” 

22. The arguments adduced by Daille in support of tbe 
- former of these two positions, and which occupy the first 
book of the treatise, are drawn from the paucity of early 
' Christian writers, from the nature of the subjects treated by 
them having little 1 elation to the present controversies, fiom 
the suspicions of forgery and interpolation affecting many of 
their works, the difficulty of understanding their idioms and 
figurative expressions, the habit of some of the fathers to say 
what they did not believe, their changes of mind, the peculiar 
and individual opinions of some among them, aflbrding little 
evidence of the doctrine of the church ; finally, the probability 
that many who diffeied from those called the fathers, and 


over to England, and by his book De 
Repubbca Ecclesiastica, as well as by 
his conversation, seemed an undisguised 
enemy to the church of Rome The 
object of his work is to prove that the 
pope has no superiority over other bi- 
shops. James gave De Dominis the 
deanery of Windsor and a living , but 
whether he, stnctly speaking, belonged 
to the church of England, I do not re- 


member to have read. Preferments were 
bestowed irregularly m that age He 
returned, however, to the ancient fold , 
but did not avoid suspicion, being tbrovii 
into prison at Rome , and after liis death, 
tbe imputations of heresy against him so 
much increased that his body was dug up 
and burned Neither party has been 
ambitious to clann this vain and insin- 
cere, though clever, prelate 
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^Tho 3 c \mtin^ liavo not cle<?ccn(lcd to us, may Iiavc been of " 
tts pood nutbont} ns tlicmsclscs* 

23 In tbe second book, winch in fact has been very much 
nntiapntcd m the 6rst, he shows that ncitlicr tlio tcstimouj 
nor the doctnne of the fntlicrs is infolliblo (by winch word he 
must bo understood to mean Uiat it raises but n shpht pre 
sumption of truth), pronnp this b} their errors nnd contra 
dictions Tims Iil concludes that, though their negatitc 
Duthont) IS coniiderahlc snico they cannot be presumed 
Ignorant of nnv mntcnnl doctnne of religion, wo arc to lie 
\cry slow in drawang nlTirTnatwo propositions from tlicir 
writings, nnd mucli more so in relying upon them ns un 
doubt^ icntics ^ 

2 f It has I)ccn said of this treatise on tlic nglit use of tlie 
fathers, tlmt its nutlior had prett) well pro\eil they were of 
no use at all Tins, indcetl, is bj no means the case, but 
It Itas ccrtainlj dnnnnshi“d not only the deferenn winch ninny 
Im\o been wont to pa} to the opinion of tltc pnmitwe writers, 
but what 13 still more contended for, the \*aluc of their tcsli 
Dioii}, whether ns to matters of fact, or ns to the prcrnihng 
doctrines of the Clinsttaii chnrch rsothmg can be more 
ccrtnin, tbougli in the warmth of controverfi} men arc apt to 
disregard it, than tlmt n witness, who dqioscs in any one 
case wliat can be disproved, la not onlillnl to belief in other 
assertions wludi we Iia\o no means of confuting unless it be 
sliowm tbit the arcumstances of Ins cndcncL render it more 
trust worth) in these points tltnn we Imvc found it befom. 
Hence sudi wnters as Justin nnd Ircmrus forcxnmple ought 
'Tvcujti.'n'fihi 'oi. vo iti Vh, 

ornt least with confidence, their falsehood, notprobahl) iniful, 
in nsscrtioua tlmt lm\L been brought to n test rendering dieir 
testunon) \cry precanous ujwn an) other points IJiillt, it 
ino) be added uses sonic arcumspcction, ns tlic tunes, if not 
bi» own disposition, required in Imudhng this subject keeping 
diicfl) in view tlic control craies Ktween the Iloniish and 
Protestant cb u relies , nor does bo o\cr indulge in tlmt tone 
of IrnutcT or nenmon) whidi we find in hub}, Bnrbc}Tac, 
Jortin, and Middleton , aud winch must bo condemned b} 
ever} one who reflects tlmt many of tlicso WTiters exposed 
T 2 
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then lives, and some actually lost them, in the maintenance 
and piopagation of Chiistianity. 

25. This well-timed and impoitant hook met with a good 
ciiiiiing. leception fiom some in England, though it must 
Rch^onor have been veiy uncongenial to the ruling party. It 
Protestant* Gxtolled and pai tly translated by Lord Falkland ; 
and his two distinguished friends, Chilhngworth and Hales, 
found in it the materials of their own bold revolt against 


chuich authoiity. They were both Arminians, and, especially 
the foimei, averse in all respects to the Puritan school. But 
like Episcopius, they scorned to lely, as on these points they 
might have done, on what they deemed so piecaiious and in- 
conclusive as the sentiments of the fathers. Chilhngworth, 


as IS well known, had been induced to embrace the Romish 


religion, on the usual ground that a succession of infallible 
pastors, that is, a collective hierarchy, by adhering to whom 
alone we could be secuie from error, was to be found in that 


church. He returned again to the Protestant religion on 
being convinced that no such infallible society could be found. 
And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having written a book to piove 
^ that unrepenting Protestants could not be saved, Chilhng- 
; woith published, in l637> famous answer. The Religion 
of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation. In this he closely 
, ' tracks the steps of his adversaiy, leplyiiig to every paiagiaph, 
and almost every sentence. 

2b. Knott IS by no means a despicable writer , he is con- 
chavacterof else, polislicd, and places in an advantageous light 
this uork. great leading arguments of his church. Chil- 
lingworth, with a more diffuse and less elegant style, is greatly 
superior in impetuosity and warmth. In his long pareiithe- 
^ tical periods, as in those of other old English writeis, in his 
copiousness, which is nevei empty or tautological, theie is 
an inartificial eloquence springing from strength of intellect 
and sincerity of feeling, that cannot fail to impress the reader. 
But his chief excellence is the close leasoning which avoids 
- every dangerous admission, and yields to no ambiguousness 
of language He perceived and maintained with great 
com age, considering the times in which he wiote and the 
temper of those whom he was not unwilling to keep as 
friends, his favouiite tenet, that all things necessary to be 
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bdieved are clearly laid down in Scripture Of tradition, 
which many of his contemporary Protestants were becoming 
aa prone to magnify os their opponents, ho spoke very slight 
inffly , not denying of course n maxim often quoted from 
Vmcentins LinnensiB, that a tradition stnctJj uniicrsal and 
original most be founded in truth, but being assured tliat 
no such could he shown , and that what como nearest, both 
in antiquity and in evidence of catholic reception to the name 
of apostolical, were doctrines and usages rejected alike by all 
dcnommationB of the church in modem tunes.* It wall bo 
readily conceived, that Ins method of dealing with tfie con 
trovorsy is very different from that of Laud in Ins treatise 
against Fisher , wherein wo meet chiefly with disputes on 
passages m the fathers, ns to wliicli, especially when tliey 
are not quoted at length, it is impossible tlint any reader enu 
determine for himself Tlio work of Chillingworth may at 
least be understood and appreciated mtliont reference to any 
other , the condition, periiaps, of real supenont) in all pro- 
ductions of the mind 

27 CbiUingworth was, liowever, a man versed in pntns- 
tical learning, by no means less so, probablj, than Laud But 
he had found so much nnccrtainty about this course of theo- 
logical doctnne, seduang as it generally is to the Icnmeil, 
** fathers,” as he expresses it, being set against fatliers 
and counals against conncils, * that he dednres, in a well 
known passage the Bible cxclusuely to he the religion of 
Protestants , and each man s o^vn reason to be, os from the 
general tenor of his volume it nppenrs timt ho held it, tlio 
interpreter of the Bible.t It utts n natural consequence 


** If there were thing nnwrllteti aretiTity of tredllion In tome clvtacbod 
»hldi UkI c«d« dovn to m with « full popen, cd to tba be<t edhloos of 

■nd imlrenHl tndHlnti n the naqoM- bit trork. 

tbmed booka of rtootdad Scrrlptnre, th«t f TWt nmtt tiny* b* noderttood 
thfaic tboold I bclirra w well o the wbh the ctmdithiti, that tbo ewoo Ittelf 
B«rlptniT| bat I htre brag tongbt Cor than bo eofopetratly niligbleacd If 
■<*•>• ooeh tbiire atid jtt I am to a«ak j ChOUngworth mtant naira than ttn», bo 
^rlam confident ao ooa ^ t In «»> tamed hit prl elf4# too fcr u otbtri 
trorarty between FapitU and I*Tote*taDtt htra dooa. Tha eaae It parallel hi Jo 
can go in upon half ao fair cardt, tie to rljprndaoce madkine, iDechtnict, aod 
gain tba Mteeui of an apoatobo tradltioo, a i iij homan tdanea j any one man 
m tboaa tblap wbkb are now deeiied oo peiml id* may be a eompebrnt Judge 
bH bandt ; I maan tba ophikm of tha but all men are not ao. It b bard to 
Qitll t ^ aad tba crenmcnloatliig Infimta. peore that than b any differeDt role fcr 
Chap. Ql 5 SS. Ha dilate* upon thk In- theology t but partie* win tlwaya eon 
Y 8 f 
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that he was a stienuous advocate not so imtcli for toleration 
of separate chuiclics, ns foi such an “ ordenncf of the pnidic 
sei vice of God, tliat all \ilio believe the Sciijitinc and li\e 
according to It, might witliont scruple oi hy[)oci isy or pro- 
testation against any part join in it^ a sclieine when 
piacticable, as it could not peiliaps be often irndeied, far 
more eligible than the sejiaiation of sects, and hence the 
favouiite object of Grotius and Tayloi, as well as of Ijras- 
iiuis and Cassandei. And in a remarkable and elorpicnt 
passage, Cliillingworth declares that “ Protestants are in- 
excusable, if they did olTei violence to otliei men’s con- 
sciences , ” which Knott liad said to be notorious, as in fact 
It was, and as Cliillingworth ought more esjilicitl} to h.ue 
admitted, t “ Ceitainly,” lie obseives in another place, 
“ if Protestants are faulty in this mattei j^of cl.iiimng aiiiho- 
iity^, it is for doing it too much and not too little. Tins 
presumptuous imposing of the senses of men ujion the i^ords 
of God, the special senses of men upon the geneial voids of 
God, and laying them ujion men’s consciences togotliei, nndei 
the equal penalty of death and damnation, this vain (onceit 
that we can speak of the things of God bettci than in the 
words of God, this deifying our own inteipietations and 
tyrannous enforcing them upon others; tins lestr.iining of 
the word of God from that latitude and generality, and the 
understandings of men from that hbeity wherein Christ and 
the apostles left them, is and hath been the only fountain of 
all the schisms of the church, and that which makes them 
immortal the common incendiary of Christendom, and 
that which tears in pieces not the coat but the bowels and 
members of Christ. Take away these vi'alls of separation 
and all will quickly be one. Take aAvay tins persecuting, 
burning, cursing, damning of men foi not subscribing the 
words of men as the w’^ords of God , require of Christians 
only to believe Christ, and to call no man mastei but him 

tend for extremes, for tbe rights of dxMncs of great learning nnd judgment 
bigoifl to think for others, and the rights Let the render be pleased to peruse the 
of the Ignorant to think for themsclxcs 7th book of Acontius do Strntagematibus 
• Chap 111 § 81 Sfltann?, and Znnclijus his last omtion 

-f Chap V § 96 dclnercd by him after tlie composing of 

\ « This persuasion,” he says in a the discord between liim and Amcrbi- 
note, « 13 no singularity of nunc, but chmsj and ho shall confess as much ” 
the doctnne which I have learned from 
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only , let tho«e leave claiming infallibility that have no title 
to It, and let them that m their words diiclaim it, disclaim it 
also in their actions* In a word, take away tyranny*,” &c. 

S8 It 18 obvions that in this passage, and indeed through 
ont the volume, Chdlingworth contravenes the prevailing 
theonea of the Anglican church, full as distinctly as tb^ of 
the Roman He escaped however nnscathed by the censure 
of that jealons hierarchy , his pnvato fnendship with Laud, ^ 
the lustre of hia name, the absence of factions and sectanan 
connexions, and still more, perhaps, the rapid gatlienng bf 
the storms that swept both parties away may be assigden os 
his protection In later times hia book obtained a high re-i 
putabon, he was called the immortal ChilUngworth , he rVns 
the favounte of all the moderate and the labtudmanan wnters, 
of Tdlotson, Locke, and Warborton Those of opposite 
tenets, when they happen to have read hia book, can do no- 
thing else but condemn its tendency 

29 A still more intrepid champion in the same cause was 
John Hales , for his little tract on Schism not be h,i«« 
mg in any part directed against the church of Rome, 
could have nothiug to redeem the strong protestabons against 
church nuthonty, “ which,” as he bluntly expresses it, ‘f la 
none , * words that be nftenvarda slightly qualified The mm 
of Hales, as well as of Grobus, Calixtus, and Chilhngworth> 
was to bring about a more comprehensive communion , bnt 
he went sbll farther , his language is rough and audncionsL^ 


Cli^W J lY 

t •* I laiijt fcr my ovn part oonfm 
Unit rtxrnffli ind cyiiodt not only nvy 
*nd tuT* erred, bot ocondertof tbe umaob 
bw they muMged, U were e 
iMrrtl If tbey (fid not err tir vlut mtn 
EiE they of whom tboEE grEEt moE tln gi 
doooodstT An they tb* beat, tb# most 
Iwimd, tbo iDo«t tirtwJiM, tbE nrfwt 
Oktly to walk nprixbtly? No, tbe 
irraetat, tb* nxiit anUtlofu, End tnsoy 
t«D« iDEn of ncHber JadftnEnt oor 
l#Eroln|;j toah En they ^ wham tbo* 
bodki do cowbL Aro then men in 
corotDoo eqw^ ULdy to dEtEtrolnE far 
tnith? --%oLL p.6a edit 1765 
** UalTEnEllty la aaeb e proof of tnrdi 
ES tratb itaeirb idbEtncd of t hr mrirar 
aelity h but ■ qaabatar and e trumBtr 
T 


oEme to d^nUy tbe nraldtode. Kow ba 
mEQ rotbority t tbe atroqweat la btit 
weak, Irat the moldhulE h Uie wtek^ 

pert of hmoEn Eotbontrt ItlatbegroEt 
petran of error moat etdly Bboaed End *' 
moat bEnUy dlaabtnwL Tbe beKiimjii( of 
Error may m and moatlr la firotn print 
pacKma, bat tbe malotEiiier anil contlimer 
of EiToe li tbe moltitiida. PrfntEparioCE 
fint beget Erroem hi tbe multi t u de and 
TTwke tbacn perbUo; end pabUcDcaa of 
them begali tbam a^ala In priaAte par 
•OQE. It la a thing wtddi oor common 
expea knee and praetloe acqaainti na wHli, 
tbat when tome prlnte pareoaii haro 
nloed aDDtbcclty with the mohlmdE, aod 
mfoEcd aooM ettot Into them and made It 
pnbUe» tbe pobUeocn of the mcr gebii 
ambonty to It, awl IntardiEiigcEbly pets 
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Ins theology in some of Ins other writings has a scent of 
Racow ; and though these ciept slowly to light, there was 
enough in the earliest to make us wonclei at the high name, 
the epithet Ever-memoiable, which he obtained in the En- 
glish chuich. 

30 . It IS unnecessary to say that few disputes in theology 
controver- l^ovc becii SO eagci ly coiiductcd, or so extensively lami- 
fitjd, as those which relate to the fiee-ivill of man, 
nion“'“ and his capacity of turning liimself towards God. 
scheme. placc iiotliing morc will be expected than a 

bnef statement of the principal question, doing no injustice 
by a tone of partialit)'^ to either side. All shades of opinion, 
as it seems, may be reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. Accoiding to one 
of these, the coriupt natuie of man is incapable of exerting 
any power towards a state of acceptance with God, or even 
of willing It mth an earnest desire, until excited bj’’ prevent- 
ing (prceveniens) grace ; which grace is vouchsafed to some 
only, and is called free, because God is not limited by any 
respect of those persons to whom he accords this gift. 
Whether those who aie thus called by the influence of the 
Spirit are so irresistibly impelled to it, that their perseverance 
ill the faith and good works which are the fruits of their elec- 
tion may surely be lelied upon, or, on the other hand, may 
either at first obdurately lesist the divine impulses, or finally 
swerve from their state of grace, is another question, upon 
which those who agiee in the principal doctiine have been at 
variance. It is also controverted among those who belong 
- to this class of theologians, whether the election thus fieely 
made out of mankind depends upon au eteinal deciee of pre- 
destination, or upon a sentenee of God following the fall of 
man. And a third difference relates to the condition of man 
after he has been aroused by the Spirit from a state of entire 
alienation from God , some holding that the completion as 
well as commencement of the work of conversion is wholly 


vails with pnvate persons to entertain it The treatise on Schism, from which 
Tlic iDost sin^ulEr dnd strongest psrt of those liist pflssflges qvq. not extracted^ w<\s 
human authority IS properly in the wisest printed at Oxford in 1642, with some 
and most virtuous, and those I trow are animadversions by the editor Wood’s 
hot the most universal ” — ui 164 Athenas, ni 414 


I 
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owing to the divine influence, while others niaintnra a co- • 
operation of the will, so that the solvation of a sinner may m 
some degree be ascribed to himself Bat the essential pnn'^. 
aple of whom we reckon in this category of divines la the 
necessity of preventing grace or, in other words, that it is 
not in the power of man to do any act, in the first instante,'' 
towards his own salvation This, in some or other of its 
modifications, osed to be deemed the orthodox scheme of doc 
tnne , it was established in the Latin church by the inflnence ^ 
of Apgnstm, it was generally held by the schoolmen, by most 
of the early reformers, and seems to be incolcated by the 
decrees of me conned of Trent, as much as by the Articles of 
the chnrch of England In a loose and modem acceptation 
of the word, it often goes by the name of Calvimsm, which 
may perhaps be less improper, if we do not use the term in 
an exclusive sense, but, if it is meant to imply a particnlar 
relation to Calvin, leads to controversial chicane and a mis- 
statement of the hiBtonca] part of the question 

31 An opposite class of theologic^ reasouers belong to 
what IS somebmea called the Semi pelagian school 
These conenr with the former in the necessity of 
assistance Irom the Spirit to the endeavours of man , 

towards Bobduing his evil tendeuaes, and renewing his hearf* 
in the fear and love of God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which will not be refused 
him and consequently of beginning the work of conversion-' 
by his own will They therefore either deny the necessity -of 
prevenbng grace, except sneh as is extenor or, which cornea 
effeebvely to the same thing, assert that it is accorded in il 
sufficient measure to every one within the Chnsban cjiorch, 
whether at the fame of bapbsm, or by some other means 
They think the opposite opinion whether founded on the 
hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, iiTetxinalnble with 
the moral attributes of the Deity, and inconsistent vnth the 
general tenor of Scnptnre, The Semi pelagian doctnne is 
commonly admitted to have been held by the Greek fathers 
hot the authonty of Aognsbn and the decisions of the 
Western chnrch, cansed it to assume the character of an 
heresy Sume of the Scobsts among the siAoolmen appear 
to have made an approach to it, by their tenet of grace ex*’ 
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congruo. They tliought tlint tlie hiunnn ^^rtues niul moral 
dispositions of mil (‘generate men \sere tin* ])redisj)osmg cir- 
cumstances winch, by a sort of fitness, made them the objects 
of the divine goodness in accoidincf tlie benefits of Ins grace. 
Thus their own free-will, fiom which it nas admitted that 
such qualities and actions might proceed, nonld be the real, 
though mediate, cause of tlieir coinersion. lint tins v/as 
1 ejected by the gK'atei pait, who asserted the absolute irre- 
spective freedom of giace, and nj)pealed to e'tpericme for its 
ficquent efiicacy o\ei those who had no inherint \irlues to 
merit it. 

32 . The caily reformeis, and none more than Lutlier, 
maintained the absolute p.issiveness of the human 
auTrefonn- wull, SO that 110 gooil tictioiis etcii after coinersion 
could be ascribed in any propel sense (o man, but 
altogethei to the operation of the Spirit. Not only, lioweier, 
Melanchthon espoused the sjnergistic dot trine, but the 
Lutheran chinch, though not in anj symbolic book, has been 
thought to have gone a good way tow aids Semi-pelagianism, 
01 wdiat passed for such with the more rigid parh.* In the 
reformed chuich, on thecontiaiy, the Supra-lajisari.m tenets 
of Calvin, or the immutable decrees of election and repro- 
bation from all eternity, weie olniously incompatible with .my 
hypothesis that m.ade the salvation ol a smnei depend upon 
himself. But tow'aids the close of the sixteenth centuiy, 
these severer notions (wdnch it m.ay be observed, by the way, 
liad always been entnely i ejected by the Anabaptists, and by 
some ofgreatei name, such .as Sebastian C.ist.dio,) began to be 
impugned by a few' learned men. This led in England to 
what aie called the Lambeth ai tides, diawii up by Wlntgift, 
SIX of wdnch assert the Calvmistic doctrine of jnedestmation, 
and thiee deny that of the Semi-pel.agians But these, being 
not quite .approved by the queen, or by Lord Burleigh, w ere 
nevei leceived by authonty in our chuich. Thcie can never- 
theless be no reasonable or even sincere doubt, th.at Calvinism, 
111 the populai sense, waas at this time pievalcnt, even Hooker 


♦ Le Clerc says tint the doctnno of should put a dirtcrcnt construction ui)on 
Melanchthon, which Bossuet stigmatises the Indentinc canons, but of course 
as Semi-pelagian, is that of the council m} practice in these nice questions is not 
of Trent Bibl Choisic, \ 341 I great 
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adopted the Laml>cth articles ^vlth verbal modifications tbnt do 
aot affect their senses 

S3 Tlw few who, in England or in the reformed churches 
upon the Continent, embmeed these no\cl and Ri^ofAt 
heterodox ojnnions, os the} were then accounted, 
within die Bixlccnth century, exated little attention in compn- 
rwon With James Arniinios, who became professor of theology 
at Leyden in lOOl Thccontro\trsy npeiicd inn few years, 
It ivas intimately connected, not, of course, in its own nature, 
but by some of those collateml influences which Im\c so often 
determined the opinions of mankind, wth the political rela 
tions between the Dutch clerg} and the States of Holland 
as it was afterwards with the stdl less theological diffcrcnccn 
of that government widi its Stadtholdcr , it appealed on one 
side, to reason, on the otiicr, to nuthontv and to force , an 
nncqnal conflict till postentj restore the balance Arminios 
died in lG09 , he has left works on the mam topics of debate, 
but in theological hlemtoro, the great chief of the \Tminmii 
or Remonstrant chordi is Simon Episcopius Die 
principles of Episcopius are more wide!} removed 
from those of the Augustininn sdioo! than the five articles so 
well known as the lending tenets of Arminius and condemned 
nt the S}Tiod of Dort, Of this famous os^ibl} it is dilTiadf 
to speak in a few words. Die copious history of Brandt is 
perhaps the best authority, though wt* must own that the 
opposite party ha\ e a right to be beard Wo arc here, bow 
ever on merely htemiy ground and the proceedings of cede 
siastical synods nrc not stnctly wutlnii any province of literary 
history ^ 

3^1 Dio works of Episcopius wore collective]} published 
ID l(x30, seven vears after hit dcntli Dic} form truwrfu' 
two volume* in folio, and have been more tlrau once ‘***’ 
rcpnntcd Dio most remarkable nro tlio Confessio Remon 
BtmoUum, drawn up about lG2f, the Apology for it against 
a cenaoTc of the opposite party, and wimt seems to have been 
a later work, and more celebrated. Ins Institutioncs Dioolo' 
gicm, Dieso contain a new scheme of religion, compared 
with that of tlio established churches of Europe, and niajr 
justly be deemed the representative of the liberal or InUtncIi 
nonon theology For thoogh tlie wTitings of Erasmus, 
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Cassander, Castalio, and Acontms had tended to the same 
purpose, they were eithei too inuch weakened by the lestraints 
of prudence, oi too obscure and transitory, to diaw much 
attention, or to carry any weight against the rigid and exclu- 
sive tenets which were sustained by powei. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak on 
several subjects less unequivocally than the Theolo- 
and ten- gical Institutions , a reserve not perhaps to be cen- 
sured, and which all pai ties have thought themselves 
wan anted to employ, so long as either the hope of agieeinent 
with a powerful adversary, or of mitigating his seventy, 
should remain. Hei^ce the Confession of the Remonstrants 
explicitly states that ,they decline the Semi-pelagi<in contro- 
versy, contenting themselves with asseiting that sufficient 
grace is bestowed on all who aie called by the Gospel, to 
comply with that divine call and obey its precepts.* They 
used a form of words, which might seem equivalent to the 
tenet of original sin, and they did not avoid or refuse that 
term. But Episcopius aftei wards denies it, at least in the 
extended sense of most theologians, almost as explicitly as 
Jeremy Taylor.t It was common in the seventeenth century 
to charge the Arminians, and especially Episcopius, wth So- 
cinianism. Bossuet, who seems to have quarrelled with all 
paities, and is neither Molinist noi Jansemst, Calvinist nor 
Arminian, uevei doubting but that there is a firm footing 
between them, hawng attacked Episcopius and Giotius pai- 
ticularly for Semi-pelagianism and Socimanism, Le Clerc 
entered on then defence. But piobably he would have passed 
himself with Bossuet, and hardly caied if he did pass, for a 
heretic, at least of the foimer denomination. t 

Episcop Opera, vol i p 64 De f Instit. Theolog hb iv sect \ c. 2 
CO nemini litem movent Remonstrantes Corruptionis istius universalis nulla sunt 
T am not sure that my translation is mdicia nec sigua , imo non pauca sunt 
right , but I think it is what they meant signa ex quibus colhgitur naturam totam 
13} preienient grace thej seemed to have humanam sic corruptam non esse- The 
meant only the exterior grace of the whole chapter, Ubi de peccato, quod %o- 
GospePs promulgation, winch is equua- cant, ongims agitur, et preecipua S S 
lent to the Semi-pelagian scheme, p 189 loca quibus inniti creditur, examinantur, 
Grotius latterly came into this opinion, appears to deny the doctrine entirely , 
though he had disclaimed every thing of but there may be some shades of distm- 
the kind m his first dealings with theo- tion which have escaped me Limborch 
log\ 1 have found the same doctrine in (Theolog Christiana, lib m c 4 ) al- 
Calixtus, but I ha^e preserved no lefcr- lows it in a qualified sense 
cuce as to either ^ Bibl Choisic, ^ol ^ 
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36 Bat the moet distinguishing peculinnty in the wntinga 
of Epiacopioa was Iub reduction of the fundamental 
doctnnes of Chnstianity far below the mulutodinone 
artides of the churches , confining them to propo- 

eitioDS which no Chnstian can avoid acknowled^ng without 
manifest blame , sncb, namely, wherein the subject, theipre 
dicnte and the connexion of the two are found m Scnptnre 
by express or equivalent words * He laid httle stress on the 
authority of the church , notwithstanding the advantage be 
might have gamed by the Anti Calvmisbc tenets of tlio 
fathers, admittiDg, indeed, the validity of the celebrated^mle 
of Vincentjus Linnensis, m respect of tradition, which the 
upholders of pninitive authority have olways bad m their 
mouths but adding that it is utterly impossible U) find any 
instance wherein it can be usefully apphemt 

37 The Arminian doctnno spread as is \Ydl known m 
despite of obloquy and persecution over much of the 
Protestant region of Europe TTie Lutheran churches 

were already come into it , and in England there 
was a predisposing bias m the rulers of the church towards the 
authority of the primitive fathers, all of whom, before the age 
of Augustin, and especially the Gh^k are generally ackuow 
Jedged to ha\e been on that side which promoted the growth 
of this Batavian theology t Even in France it was not 

* y>c e< w u m qin* Krlphim contumw ra do plos iil4 d« pla« b<bll« dt&o- 
tnr tali* amc omnk, ct ilnA muiUatA aenT BibOotMqiu <)« AntstiTi 
bomlnli onlp* Ifnormrl, aut bx de 1 Fpllia Il4inai« H. 49S 

doWnm toc^ oaquaant \ Tldallcet Th UJa rf Eplacopioa bu been wHttcti 
tom tabl^etimK '^Tsdkattim., turn Tjm'hrtr eh- Jr«f mu >1— h«»»yp d rrss . *h 
cam prwbcato eoimazio iiace*- tiii amincnt panoo and to tbo Armhil*ii 
aarU in (pan acriptoria eat, aat ar pr aw), party which be led, in two recent Eo- 
aut «qiil^Tlenbjr Icat. TbaoL L ir gfaab worta, Ntcbotla Caiviiilcni 
e. 9. Anrdnlaniam dhplaTcd, and Cald^!h 

+ TnatH . Theolog L hr aart, L o- 15 lifia of Epiacopiiti (1B35> The laitar 
Ihipln Mja of EpWopdiM Una em« la Uaa rarboea and more tearparata «hMTi 
ployi dana aaa nrra^ qua daa peaaa^ tba fijimar and may be re co i n 
de rfcrltma *lnta quH pooatiort par aa a tail and oacibl prodoctioa, to the 
(Wlt«neaL U crolt ana d hx lea Habblna, nmeral reader Two Uxeolojtltal pwrlWa 
mala on ne toU paa qn d a^t 4tiidi4 lea in thla coontry tbon^ oppcalta In moat 
piraa id T ntiqultt aetd4*laatlqna, H thin^ara Inretcrat^ pr^Jndioad a^ainat 
Mltemcnt at mithodlqnrmKit, poaa tba L^den ■ehooL. 
daa piinel^m, ne di«mal nen dea ob- t Gerald Voaalna, tn hla FQafona 
jectiom quoo pent Odra ctmtre et y ri- PaLglana. tba flrat edklon of which in 
pood dn iidan qa'U pant. On Tolt tn 1618, waa conaldrrablr anlarged after 
lal noa tolirance parCtha poor kt Sod- ararda, admittad that tne Snt Ibar mif 
niena qnotqn’il aa dklara eontre eoa ; tnrlcf did not coemtanance tba pradaa- 
pouT U parti d Armfailar, jatoaii 11 na tlnarlan aebema of Ao^uatlii. Thn gaea 
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Milliont ron^Hlcralilt* iiillmnu <' C'lfntrofi, n fiuJfK* i-f ^ Hi- 
nun , niH* of thr < Im f Pi *>t» nn *<' (jiiii'irit di-v i - 4 
M'lii'tiii' »»j rant ihntion, uhnh, Tu>t'A idHt.'fidiu'' 
imu'lj opj)Dsitt(‘ii, tl ground in tlnK/* jinirrln i. It 
stipjioi tod 1)\ soiiif lii^lih distiti'Mitsln d i"r li 'Ariittii,^, \in\r.!in, 
l).iilIo, and Hlniidol. Of tliN s( }i p(nr \t ff JU tri aM< , t!)'t 
wlulo 111 it*' liti-ral [mrporl it inn 4nd\ <>fn a nmditis iti<ni nt 
the Au[{U‘’tinian In potlic*'!^, utili ati av, kvard md {(#*•!♦ 
,ulnn\tiiio ul tlif otlit r, \rt it^ t*nd*n( \ uoh to ♦tin.' if* 
fonuoi In di'i^rot's, and ta sluh into da* Ai mini in }i\ p ah* 
mIiicIi uhiinatdv hi (.mu*, I h'difir, van ianiin*>i in th* r» - 
formoil <luu(li. 

.‘JS 'Jlio-'O porplnMtn urr*- n*)t tauhind t<> 

tliu(ilo:,n. d'iio ( liurrh <d Haiiit', nnaii to m tin- 
(am tito t* ni (*> ot Aii'^mtin, and \*t t>> * )n<lMnn 
tlioso nho did the s mu , has Ixs n diari,n *! nidi du* 

]di'nitudo of iioi mhdlihtltty t<> tnt*)r«> tin' luluf nt aii nua- 
liorent SMiorotnm Nfn hid (otahmiud iJitns i‘ irnma* 
too much onn.ic\ ; slio v as *>ii iht pant nt »an- 

dcminn!]:’ ."Midm.i for oixinir too little. ]lodt ('haunt vin 
and Paul Y. ioiiuod to the Doinmnau*' ao»unst th* dt Mitts m 
this coiitroNorsj , hut the jxicat sinues and mihu lu * of tin 
latter oidtii pre\oiited a deiisiori v. huh wotdd h'lSf humhhtl 
tlu'iu hoforo so main ad\trsiiies. It inav, tuMrduhs^, h* 
said th.it the Semi-pelnL:iain or Atmmtan dortriiu , thouoli 
consonant to th.it ol the .lesiuts, v.is oeiieralU dl nieivitl m 
tlio clmrdi of liomo, till the oppo-.ite li\ potlu s*-., limt ol 
Auofustm and C.iKm, h.nmo’ heeii .issi rtt il le, oiu in>n m 
moic uiilimitod piopnsuious th.m h.ul hi'en nsu.d, a n -ai tiou 
took pl.ico, that ci oiitn.illv hotli ‘‘U appiniit tinmiph to 
titc I\Iolmist ]i.ut\, and end moon d da dmrdi it'df h\ the 
sclnsm to ulndi the tontrovi iss o.[\i iisi . '] lu Anoiistinus 

of Jansemus, bishop ot \*prc‘s, m.is puhhslu d m l()IO, and 
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in the very next year was censured at Rome. But ns the 
great controrersy that sprang out of the condemnation of this 
book belongs more strictly to the next penod, ®hall defer*' 
It for the present. 

39 The Soanian academy at Racow tybicb drew to itself 
several proselytes from other countnes, acqnircd factou. 
considerable importance m theological literature after 
the beginning of the century It ^va3 not likely that a sect 
regard^ witn peculiar animosity would escape in the geuend 
disposibon of the Catholic party in Poland to oppress the 
disandentB whom they bad long feared , the Racovian insti 
tntion was broken up and dn^rsed in l638j though some 
of Its members contmned to huger m that country for twenty 
years longer The Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam (m the title-page, Irenopohs) in lu58, 
contains chie6y the works of Socinian theologians who belong 
to this first part of the century The Prwectiones Theo- 
logicffi of Fanstoa Soemns himself, bang pnbbshed m lG09, 
after his death, fall within this class They contain a sys- 
tematic theolt^ according to his scheme, and are praised by 
Eichhom for the acuteness and dcpdi they often display * 
In these, among his other deviations from the general ortno- 
doxy of Christendom, Socinus astonished manlnnd by deny 
mg the evidences of natural religion, resolving our knouledgo 
even of n daty mto revelation This pnmdox is more worthy 
of those who have amce adopted it, than of so acute a rensoder 
as ScKnnn3.t It is, m fact, not very congenial to the spirit of 
hia theology, which, rqectiag all it tIunKs incompatible with 
reason ns to the divine nttnbntea, shonld at least have some 
established notions of them upon mbonnl pnnaples. The 
later Socinions, even those nearest to the time, did not fpllow 
their master in this part of his tenets t Tlio treabse of Vol 


* Eldiborn. tI. part 1 ^ 280. ffimem, 

IxwvTcr obiOTia tbet Bodmn knrw 
UUU Grmk or Hebwtw m be awx» idnv- 
thoo^ b* pntcod* to deeld* qa««- 
Uow -wiiloli require e 'knovled^ ol tbac* 
Ua«iiu«. I quota from niblloO^qiia 
UmTaiadle, wJ ixlil, p. 4SS, 
f TTIlolJOD, la ana of hk aermow, (I 
oanne* glra tbo lafcaaea, wrltlag from 
tOKiiary ) dhamls, *» ttngU ba axpattud. 


from Udj denial of natoral rall|[loo, b^t 
with aoefa encomhima on SoehiK* m 
eoioa BTthbkhopa amald hara aTtmad. 

I SocTOum aeetK tjtis prinelpaa nvhv ' 
Votkelhii, aooo Rmnii twn probant. in 
eo quod circa. Dei ooguhloaem patha a 
natom rerrm crgtimeTita abd^raiit. 
OroC Bplit. 904. See, toc^ Ruan Efist 
p. 31a 
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kelius, soii-iii-Iaw of Socinus, De veia Rcligione, is clncHy 
taken fiom the latter’s wiitings. It was printed at Racow 
in 1633, and again in Holland in l6l'l ; but most of the 
Dutch impiession having been burned by older of the mngis- 
tiates, it IS a veiy scarce book, and copies A\eie foimeily 
sold at great pi ices. But the hangman’s bonfiie has lost its 
chaim, and foi bidden books, when they happen to occur, are 
no longer iii much request. The first boolc out of five in 
this volume of Volkehus, on the attiibutes of God, is by 
Cl elhus. 

40. Cl elhus was, peihaps, the most eminent of the Raco- 
croihcis vian school in this centuiy.'^ Many of its members, 
Ruarus pj.g Jumsclf, wcic Gci maiis, their sect having gained 
ground in some of the Lutlieran states about this time, as it 
did also in the United Provinces. Giotius broke a lance 
with him in his tieatise De Satisfactione Christi, to ninth 
he replied in aiiothei with the same title. Dach retiicd from 
the field with the couitesies of chivalry towards his antago- 
nist. The Dutch Aiminians in general, though very eno- 
neously supposed to concui in all the leading tenets of the 
Racovian theologians, treated them with much respect, f 
Grotms was often reproached with the intimacies he kept up 
among these obnoxious sectaiies, and many of his letters, as 
well as those of Curcellseus and othei leading Arminians, 
bear witness to the peisonal legaid they felt foi them.$ 


♦ Dupin praises Vollvclius luglilj, but 
sa}S of Crellius, II a\oit bcaucoup ctu- 
di^, mais il n’^toit pas un esprit fort 
61ev4 Bibl des Auteurs separ^, Il 
V 628 Simon, on the contrary, (ubi 
supra) praises Crelhus highly, and sajs 
no other commentator of liis party is 
comparable to him 

-f- The Remonstrants refused to ana- 
thematise the Socinians, Episcopius sajs, 
^ on account of the apparent arguments m 
their favour, and the differences that 
‘ have aWays existed on that head Apo 
login Confessionis Episc* Op \ol i 
His own tenets, were probably what 
some would call Anan , thus he says, 
Personis his tnbus divmitatem tribui, 
jion collateraliter aut co-ordinate, sed 
subordinate Inst Theol 1 iv c 2 32 
Grotms sajs, he finds the Catholics more 


tractable about the Tnnitj than the 
Calvinists 

I Grotms ne\cr shrunk from defend- 
ing his intiinncv with Rinrus and Crol- 
lius, and after praising the former, 
concludes, in one of lus letters, with this 
liberal and honest sentiment Ego vero 
ejus sum nnimi, ejusque instituti, ut imlu 
cum bominibus cunotis pnccipuc cum 
Chnstianis quantumvis crrantihus neccs- 
situdinis aliquid putem zntercedcre, id- 
que me neque dictis neque factis pigeat 
demonstrare Epist S60 Hcerctici nisi 
aliquid haherent ven ac nobiscum com- 
mune, jam hieretiti non cssent 2da Se- 
nes, p 873 Nihil ven eo factum cst 
detenus, quod in id Socinus incidit 
p 880 This, he thought, was the cjise 
in some questions, were Socinus, w ithout / 
designing it, had agreed with anticjuitv 
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Several proofs of this will be also found id the epistles of 
Ronros, a book which tlirows mucli hglit ou the theological 
opiuiODS of the age Ruarus was n man of ncotencaa, lenm 
ing, and piety not wholly concumng’ vnth tlio RocovianB 
bat not far removed from them * The Comraentanea of 


heqiM m* pcde*t ccnwntlrt Socloo, d omul erroni thwlrit? Annon fcckd- 
mxxndo k hi tei mi TttfrwnqiM KoUn ntlc* hUtOTW Mtk t rrt atrir tmumllct 
tbm fairidit, ut mi fcdt In oontriTrcnln oplnioce* pcrtcmtimi tan turn Inter eo« 
per fidem, et mliW nomitUlU. qnl Domeo Cbnitl dedtrmnt hrrmIal«MT 
Id. p. 797 boo ooD agm* In Qmn at rernm taear rc* Ip«B dne«t 

antlquM cceksiM Mium Docntraqiuin tn> oonnulkn poaterkris jrfl aetiUa* la 
eldlt,et eai partna, at loftnio ralebat, modandli StalptiiiiJ TtmUa ( at at da 
parcnhili AdmkintU aRa qn* nostra artaxa (Deam, ralda ma peenUarat 

atlam vara dlcentl aurtnritJUani datnx> Calrlni rcalri an Beia li oUiOo aoOdioa 
era. Fpbt 9GiL £im durins hk coO' Mcra* lltaraa iotaip rata m tor qttam tU 
iioi e iaj ' arhli Crenhn ba arota to hlm*^ dec llltn Ipaoa, tnn tu mlhl obdnela. 


1 a rery bandaam mannar Dene 
tacn in apiitoU tua, qaa> mibi lonji qra 


Ctekaa. p, 1SS. II lamantad tha fatal 
i w u i i tu g Dora proteataxOlnn into wbieb 


♦talma ^Tcnlt, d ma Jadkaa* dod raa l atcic u ce Ita antiqait/ waa leadlnn hia 


a e tf T UX D hi ranBaro, qoi ob arntcntlai 
•aha platata ditaantiaiilca, alWno qoo- 
qmni »lm animo, ant bead alioujin amU 
dttan rmtdtaa. Ettan la Itbro da 
TOm rellnkna [VoRcalli] qnerajampar 
cottI. lakcUi i ua at poatfa^ niiilta in- 
anlo a iimiao cum Jodjeio obanrata } 
Iliad rero aMcato (ratolor lepcrtoa bo- 
ndnea, qtd nmdqaain hi eoc ii 'ore riU a 


Dieod Orothu fbrtantb et antlquUatla 
TaoaTatk>,qiMagTaTlbtiaqa[b<Bdain Pontl- 
fhdonm errodboi prdu It, ultra H rw—m 
•am pardnalt, p. 377 (15^S)t and In ao- 
laei to Metaeraie vbo aeema t baro bad 
•otne bopca of hh eooranioe, anrl r e eom- 
meoded tobim tbaeontrarofaj of Orodoa 
vJtb Riret, beplalnir rapliatbat Iba for 
mcr bad artennatea aocoa ibiogt in tbe 


fubdllbus tantmn pommt, quantom in cborch of lloraavbiefaotirtttobaahcred. 


mm rlta taneodaliona, et quoddlaiio ad 
■aactltatmi proArctu. Eplat SSO. (lOSl ) 


p SJS. Tbh hofreqaentlj lameitiln tbe 
c iKJH O of hia lettan, bat, I comparboo 


Ha wrota with VindiTi and rv^rat on with aooM) of tba atemer Sooiniana, trratj 


tbe brealdn^ op of tba CftablbbTnent at 
Raoow In 1633. Ep. 1000. Grothu haa 
been aa obnoxkna oa tba acora of So< 
ehdankm aa of Popary Ilia 1 


blm witb gmtlencaa It tiraraarkabia that 
arao ba and CrelJ os at cm t bara i 
•iuded tha mam b an of tba ebareb of 
Rome, exeept tba rulgua laerwfitum 


tadn on tb Scriptum an taxed with at Caaaandii grcfaica, from salratioa | 
it, and in Dta ba la not in good odour and tbk while abnoat all cburchea wara 
whh any bat tba Annhdan ^rlnaa, nor amthematkhig tbemaelraa In tha ^ma 


tdriihjy- awtet!; adtalJraifretradd'Jdn; 
Koana naaily agned with 0 rod pa. 


p; if am’p; iVT 

Tbk booh oontalna two oentnrira of 


as to tba atonement | at least tbe latter apktlca, tba second of vhkh k said to 
tboogbt ao. Da Mtli&ctkoa ha mlbl ba rerp aemna, and I doubt wbatber 


rrspoiadt, nt nDdl admodum oontrorer 
■ha rcllnqoaratnr Orot, Eplst. 9da Ba- 
rlaa, p. 8fll Bea ako Rum Epktohr 


many hara read tba first, wldcb must 
axettsa mr quotadona. Tba kamlnr 
and Integrity of nuarus, at will 


p. 148. 883 n paid ako mora rapeet aa tba bigb raap^ wideb Callxtu^ Cur 


to tba second century than nna of bk 
bretbren, p. lOOu 439. and eren rtn^ 
gka to agraa with tbe Anta-Nieana k- 


eaDjeai, and other great men fait for 
him, render tba book of aoma intareat 
H tiik ns that wfaUa ba was i England 


tbrra, thnogh ba cannot come tqi to aboct 1617 proAsaoesfa to at Cambridge 


tbaen. p 878 898. D t In answer to 
mcoa of hk coii a sp oqdrots wbo ms^nl 
flad prlinlllTa aatborhy ha wall reptaa 
Dchida qowro qnls llios txit Teiitall ter 
mlnoa? qnk dlw nia peima feo1a ab 
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crlTkrad to him worth lOOf. per 1 
num, basldca as much more from prirato 
pnpik. p,71 Roth probably mistook 
tha dril ipaeohcs of i^ndnals far an 
oflhrt ba was not rmbeitt enough for 
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Grotius ou the Sciiptures have been also charged witlj So- 
cinianism ; but lie pleaded that his interpietations were those 
of the fatheis. 

41. Two questions of great iinpoitance, wliich liad been 
Emstmninn i^uscd in the picceding ccntuiy, became still more 

interesting in the picsent, on account of tlic more 
fiequent occasion that the force of circumstances gave for 
their investigation, and the gieatei names that weie engaged 
in It. Both of these aiose out of the national establishment 
of chuiches, and their consequent relation to the common- 
wealth One legarded the power of the magistiate ovei the 
church he recognised , the other involved the right of Ins 
subjects to dissent from it bj'’ non-confoimity, or by a dif- 
feient mode of woiship 

42. Eiastus, by pioposing to substitute for the ancient ^dis- 
maintnined cipliiie of ecclcsiastical censuies, and especially for 
by Hooker, excouimunication, a peipetual superintendence of the 

civil power over the faith and piactice of the chuich, had given 
name to a scheme geneially denominated Erastianism, though 
in some lespects far broader than any thing he seems to have 
suggested. It was more elaborately maintained by Hookei in 
his Ecclesiastical Polity, and had been, in fact, that on which 
the English reformation under Henry was originally founded. 
But as it was manifestl)'^ opposed to the ultia-montane pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome, and even to the more moderate 
theoiies of the Catholic church, being of course destructive of 
her independence, so did it stand m equal contradiction to 
the presbyteiian scheme of Scotland and of the United Pro- 
andGro. viuces. In the lattei country, the States of Hol- 
land had been favouiable to the Aiminians, so far 
at least as to repress any ^^olence against them ; the clergy 
were exasperated and intoleiant, and this raised the ques- 
tion of civil supremacy, in which Grotius by one of his early 
woiks, entitled Pietas Oidinum Hollandias, published in 
l6l3, sustained the right of the magistrate to inhibit dan- 
fiferous controversies. 

43. He letuined, after the lapse of some yeais, to the 


such a proposal on the part of the raorality of the earlj Socinians was \ery 
unuersity, and at least he must have Strict and even ascetic, proofs of which 
been silent about his Socmianisra The appear in these letters p 306 et ahbi 
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aarac thcmo m a larf^r and more comprclicnsno N\ork, De 
Impeno Sammarum Potcalntum ciren Snern It is ^ 
Tvntten upon tlio Anglican pnnapica of regal snpre 
macy, which had, hov\o\er, become far less jmpular 
\vitli the rulers of our church, than In the dn}8 
of Cranmer, Whitgift, and Hooker After stating the ques- 
tion, and proMng the ecclesiastical poncr of Uie magistrate 
b\ natural law, Senpture, established usage, ngrcenicnt of 
Heathen and Chnstian wntem and the rcnMin of the thing, 
he distinguishes control o\cr sacred offices from their exer ” 
Clio and proceeds to inquire whether the magistrate maj take 
the htter on himself, which, thougli practised in the early 
ages of the uorld, ho finds inconvenient at present, tlie ninn 
ner* rcquirwl for the regal and sacerdotal cliaractcr heing 
vvliolly difilrcnt * 

44 Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by uatnml 
dmno law, positive divine law, or human law, the latter 
extending to nothing but what is loft indefinite b} tbe otiicr 
two But tbongh we are bound not to net in obediincc to 
human laws vvIncJi contradict the divnne, we arc also bound 
iKjt forabl) to resist tlicm We ma) defend ourselves by 
force against an equal, not ngniust a superior ns he proves, 
first, from tlio Digest and, second!) from the New Testa 
mcnt,t TIius tlio rule of passive obedience is unequivocally 
laid down Ho meets the recent examples of resistance to 
sovereigns by saying tlmt tlic) cannot bo approved where 
the kings luivo liad an absolute power, but wlitro the) arc 
bound by compact or tlio autiionty of n senate or of estates, 
since tlieir jwwcr is not unhuutcil, tliev may bo resisted on 
just grounds b) timt nuthont) t “ uinch I remark,” ho 
proceeds to say, least any one, as I sometimes have known, 
should disgrace a good cause by a mistaken defence ” 

45 The magistrate can alter notlnng wljich is dofinitol) 
laid down by the positive law of God , but ho maj regulate 
tbe arcumstantial observance even of socli j and ns to tilings 
undefined in Senpture he has plenary junsdiction , such ns 


^ t C»p, S. IJwmTtQr ta hot, ut umranrm icrptriiun 

t Sin aTlmbi ragt* UW« ftjrrt, qul non ot)Uo«or arm* n optlnMUun Uoh. 
p*m tira poaHirh Wjrtboa ct •natna anam tnparlonnn »«t«tla luinl JuUs 
anrojta a t orrUn ai dmclb adrtrin- oa eand* pcKuanmt Ibid. 
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tile tempoi allties of tlie church, the convocation of synods, 
the election of pastors. Tile burden of proof lies on those 
who would limit the civil power by aflirming' any thing; to be 
pi escribed by the divine law.* The authority attributed in 
Sciiptuie to churches does not interfere with the power of 
the rnagistiate, being persuasive and not coercive. The 
whole chuich has no coercive power by divine right, t But 
since the visible church is a society of divine institution, it 
follows that whatevei is naturally comjietent to a lawful so- 
ciety IS competent also to the church, unless it can be proved 
to be withdrawn fiom it. f It lias, therefore, a legislative 
goveinment (legimen coiistitutivum), of ^^hlch he gives the 
institution of the Lord’s day ns an e\amplo. But this does 
not impair the sovereign’s authoritj^ in ecclesiastical matters. 
In treating of that supremacy, he does not clearly show ^^hat 
jurisdiction he attiibutes to the magistrate ; most of his in- 
stances 1 elating to the temporalities of the church, as to 
which no question is likely to arise. § But on the whole he 
means undoubtedly to cairy the supremacy as far as is done 
in England. 

46 In a chapter on the due exercise of the cml supre- 
macy ovei the church, he shows more of a Protestant feeling 
than would have been found in him when he approached the 
latter years of bis life 11 , and declares fully against submis- 
sion to any visible authority in matters of faith, so that sove- 
reigns are not bound to follow the ministers of the church in 
what they may affirm as doctrine. Ecclesiastir^al synods he 
deems often useful, but thinks the magistrate is not bound 
to act with then consent, and that they are sometimes per- 
nicious.^ The magistrate may deteimine who shall com- 
pose such synods** , a stiong position which he endeavours to 
prove at great length. Even if the members are elected by 

♦ Cap 3 II Cap 6 He states tlie question to 

f Cap 4 be this An post apostoloruin fctatem 

I Q.uandoqindem ecclesia ccetus est aiit persona nut coctus sit aliquis aspec- 
divina lege non permissus tantum sed et tabilis, de qua quove certi esse possimus 
institutus, de aspectabili coetu loquor, ac debeamus, quoecunque ab ipsis propo- 
sequitur ea omnia quae coetibus legitimis nantur, esse indubitatro \crUatis« Ncgant 
naturaliter competunt, etiam ecclesios hoc E%angelici , aiunt Romancnscs 
competere, quatenus adeinpta non pro- ^ Cap 7 

bantur Ibid, ** Designate eos, qui ad s}'nodum 

§ Cap 5 sunt ventun 
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the chnrcb, the magiatrate may reject those whom he reckoliii 
unfit, he may praide in the assembly, confirm, rqect, fennol 
Its decisions. He may also legislate abont the whole or 
ganisation of the established church • It is for him to de- 
termine what form of reli^on shall be publicly exerraseil , 
aa essential nght of eovereiguty os political writers have laid 
It down And this is confirm^ by eipenence , for if any 
one shall ask why the Romish reh^n flounshed in England 
under Mary, the Protestant under Eh zabeth, no cause can bo 
assigned but the pleasure of tlieae queens, or os some might, 
say, of the queens and parliaments,” To the ohjection frorn^ 
the danger of abuse in conceding so much power to the sove 
reign, he rephes that no othlr theory will eecure os better 
On every supposition the power mnst be lodged in men who 
are all liable to error We most console ourselves by a trust 
in Divine Providence alone t 

4-7 The sovereign may abolish false religions and pnnish 
their professors, which no one else can Here again we find 
precedents instead of arguments , but he says that the pnmi 
tive church disapproved of capital punishments for heresy, 
which seems to be his main reason for doing the same Tlie 
sovereign may also enjoin silence in controversies, and inspect 
the conduct of the clergy without limiting himself by the 
canons, though be will do well to regard them Legislation 
and jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive nature do not belong 
to the church except as they may be conceded to it by the 
avil power t He fully explains the vanous kinds of ecclesi 
astical law that have been gradually introduced Even the 
power of the keys, which is by divine n^t, cannot be so 
exercised as to exclude the ^pdlant junsdiction of the sove- 
reign , aa he proves by the Roman law, and by the osoge of 
the parlmment of Pans, § 

4<8 TTie sovereign has a control (inspectionem com im 
peno) over the ordination of pnests, and certainly possesses 

Ctp, B. RhHa in ri toafli alnotwlt ftllcs proxlott radtfi Don ,, 

Bmcnnl qmm qxiod hi potwit, nUl uhitrL ryfloKrttm, aat, 

nbltrki e*t quenun nllfio pobOeA wxrt ot qalboadani Tidrtur irgimrmn -me p«r 
c*atar Idqna pTwotpunin Inter ImMotL p. 843. 

iPimpc Piiatc t mi aaq^polldcAtcripiwTi^ f C«p. 8, 

Doett 1dm cijmlcunA t n. «Llm qtuna i Ibid, 
oir In Aii®lk Maria raonanta Horaana t Cap. 9 
rtllglo, HQxabaiha rwo hnparanta, Eran 

r 3 
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a riglit of coniii ination, tliat i«;, tljo a‘^«.i«Tnnu*nt of ati ordnincrl 
iTHiiistcT to a given cine " Ami tlunigli tlio cledion of pns- 
tois belongs to llic cburd), this ina), for good rcn=on‘', In* 
taken mto the li.inds of the so\ereign- Instnmes in jioint 
are easily found, and the chapter upon (he stdipnt rontains an 
interesting Instoric.d sunini.iry of this part of m i le'^insiifal 
law In eveiy (ns(*, the sovereign has a right of annulling 
an election, and also of renioMiig a ji.istoi fioni tin* local e*'- 
eicise of his ministry. 1 

49* Tins IS the full deielopnient of an Eiiistian theor), 
which Cranniei had e.iiH esjunisi'd, ami wlmli 
Hooker had maintained in a less ('stensiio manner. 
Bossiiet lias amniadveited iijinn it, noi can u ajijie.ir 
toleiablc to a yealotis chuuInnan.T ft w.is well leceued in 
England by the lawjcis, who had nlwajs been jealous of the 
spiritual tribunals, especially of late jears, when under tin* 
patronage of Laud the) had taken a higher tone than seemed 
compatible wath the supremacy of the eomimm law . I’lie 
scheme, nevertheless, is ojicn to some ohjeitions, when pro- 
pounded 111 so unlimited a mannei , none of winch is more 
striking than that it tends to coinert dinerencos of lehgions 
opinion into crimes against the state, and fmmshes higofiy 
■with new arguments as well as new* arms, in its conflict VMth 
the free exercise of human reason Grotius, however, fe.ired 
rather that he had given too little power to the end magis- 
trate than too much. § 

50. Persecution for ichgioiis heteiodoxy, in all its degiees, 
w'as in the sixteenth century the principle, ns well ,is the 

♦ Cap 10 Confirmntioncm hanc somcxrlnt motliflcd Ins I2mstnni<m 
sunimtD potcstati ncccptnm fcrcntlntn jcl he seems nc\cr to )ia\e been fnend]} 
nemo sanus nogavent to the tcmpornl pou tr of bishops IJc 

f Ibid \rntcs in iugust, 1611, lipiscopis An- 

I See Lc Clcrc's remarks on what gba. Mclciur mnnsnrnm nomcn propc 
Bossuct has said Bibholhcquc Choisic, sine re, accisa ct opulentia ct auctontatc 
S49 Mibi non displjcct ccclcsin? pastorcs tt 

§ Ego multo magis ^creor, no minus nb innni pompa et a cuns sn^culnrium 
quam par est magLStratibiis, aut phis- rcrum sublc\an p 1011 He bad a 
^ quam par est pastoribus tribuenm, quam regard for Laud, as the restorer of a to- 
ne in alteram partem itcrum (’) c\ccs- \crcnccfor primitive antIqlUl^, and fre- 
serim, ncc sic quidom ilhs satisPiet qui so qucntly laments bis fate , but lind said, 
ecclesiam vocant Episk 42 rills’ll as in 1640, Doleo quod cpiscopi nimmui 
in 1614, after the publication of the intcndcndo potentirc sim nor\os odium 
Pietas Ordinum Hollandi© As he drew sibi potius qimm amorem populorum 
nearer to the church of Rome, or that pnnunt Ep 1300 
of Canterbury, he must probabh ha\c 
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practice, of every chnrch It \va3 held inconsistent with the 
sovereignty of the magistrate to permit any religion 
bat hifl own , mconsistent with his doty to Buffer 
any bnt the true. TTie edict of Nantes was a com - 

promise between belligerent parties , the toleration of the 
diBsidents in Poland was nearly of the same kind , but no 
state powerful enough to restrain its sectaries from the exer 
cise of their separtte worship bad any scruples about the 
right and obligation to do so Even the writers of that ceu 
tnry, who seemod most strenuona for toleration, Castalio, 
Celso, and Koorahert, had confined themselves to denying 


the justice of penal and especially of capital inflictions for 
heresy j the liberty of public Worship had but madentally, if at 
all be^ diBcnssed Acontaos bad developed larger pnnaples, 
distinguishing the fundamental from the accessory doctnnes 
of the Gtwpel , which by weakeniu^ the assoaabonfl of 
bigotry, prepared the way for a Catholic tolerance. Episco- 
piua speaks m the strongest terms of the treatise of Acontios, 
De Stratagematibus Satante, and says that the Remonstrants 
trod closely m his steps, as would appear by corapanog their 
writings , so that he shall quote no passages m proo^ their 
entire books bearing witness to the conformity * 

51 The Arminian dispute led by necessary consequence 
to the question of public toleration They sought 

^ ^ ^ CUtmrfby 

at nrst a tree admission to tne pnlpits, and in an 
Qxcellent speech of Grotius, addressed to the magis- * 
trates of Amsterdam in l6l6 he objects to a separate toler 
ntion as rending the bosom of the church But it was soon 
evident that nothing more could be obtained , and their nd 
versanes refused this. They were dnven therefore to con 
tend for religious liberty and the wntiuCT of Episcopios nre 
full of this plea Against capital pomsnments for heresy he 
raises hia voice with indignant seventy, and asserts that the 
whole Chnaban world abhorred the fatal precedent of Calvin 
in the death of Servetu8.+ This indicates a remarkable 


EpI*!op.Op€rm,LS01 (tdltlSeJ.) 
t Calrliiai djmim prlonj* extnliC (u- 
pn ftllaa nniiwi, at axmiplam drcGt In 
thaitrn Oaiwmeoai fiiantlatliiumi, qDod> 
qoa ChrbticiKn crbli mtrlto cxccntor 
at abomimttrr nta boo oe mta Dto* 

Z 


atrod £ulnorct crtucto aim 1 antirwi at 
calaroo paraotayit. Apologia pro Coo- 
Cml Rapooatr ant him, e. Si. p. 2il 
Tba wbola pnaaga Is Trrj mnarkabW 
aa an Indignant rejcocf of a party who, 
wfalla IJnnf andar popish g o iet um mt^ 

4. 
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change alieady \vi ought in tlie sentiments of mankind. No 
capital punishments for heres}’’, seem to have been inflicted 
in Piotestant countiies after this time , nor weie they as fie- 
quently or as boldly vindicated as befoie.'^ 

> 52. The Independents claim to themselves the lionour of 

bythcindc- having been the first to maintain the. principles of 
pendent», general toleration, both as to freedom of worship, 
and immunity from penalties for opinion. But that the Ai- 
minians were not as eailj’- promulgators of the same noble 
tenets seems not to have been proved. Cielhus in his Vin- 
dici 80 pro Rehgionis Libertate, 1(336, contended foi the Pohsli 
dissidents, and especially for his own sect.f The principle 
IS implied, if not expressed, in the writings of Chilhngworth, 
and still more of Hales , but the first famous plea, in this 
country, for tolerance in religion, on a compiehensive basis 
and on deep-seated foundations, was the Liberty of Prophesy- 
aiidbyjere- by Jeremy Tayloi . This celebrated work was 
myTajior written, accoidiiig to Tayloi ’s dedication, duiing his 
retirement in Wales, whither he was diiven, as he expresses 
It, “by this gieat storm which hath dashed the vessel of the 
church all in pieces,” and published in l64'7» He speaks of 
himself as without access to hooks ; it is evident, however, 
from the abundance of his quotations, that he was not much 
in want of them , and fiom this, as well as othei strong 


cry out for liberty of conscience, and 
deny the right of punishing opinions , 
yet in all their writings and actions, 
when they have the power, display the 
very opposite pnnciplqs^ [The council 
of Geneva, in 1632, little ashamed of the 
death of Servetus, had condemned one 
Nicolas Antoine to be strangled and 
burned for denying the Trinity Bib- 
liotbeque Raisonn^e, ii 156 I do not 
distinctly recollect any later case in Pro- 
testant countries of capital punishment 
for mere heresy — 1842 ] 

^ De hffireticorum poems quce scripsi, 
in ns mecum sentit Gallia et Germania, 
ut puto, omnis Grot. Epist p 941 
(1642 ) Some years sooner there had 
been remains of the leaven in France 
Adversus haareticidia, he sajs in 1626, 
satis ut arbitror plane locutus sum, certd 
ita ut hic multos ob id offendenm p 789 
Our own Fuller, I am sorry to say, in 


Ins Church History, wnttcn about 1650, 
speaks M ilh some disapprobation of the 
sympathy of the people with Lcgat and 
^Vlghtman, burned b\ James I , in 1614, 
and this is the more remarkable, as he is 
a well-natured and not generally bigoted 
wnter I sliould think he was the latest 
Protestant who has tarnished bis name 
by such sentiments 

f This short tract, which ^ ill be found 
among the collected works of Crellius, 
in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
contains a just and temperate pleading 
for religious liberty, but little which can 
appear very striking m modern times 
It IS said, nevertheless, to ha\c been 
translated and republished b} D’Hol- 
bach about 1760 This I have not seen, 
but there must, I presume, ha\e been a 
good deal of condmmt added to make it 
stimulating enough for his school 
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indications, we may reasonably believe, that n considemblo 
pari of biB treatise bod been coranutted to paper long Wore. 

53 The argument of this important book reata on one 
leading maxim, denved from the Arminian divines, 
ns it was in them from Eraamns and Acontios, that 
the fnndamental truths of Chnspanity are compnaed ^ 
m narrow compass, not beyond the Apostles creed in its 
literal meaning, that all the rest is matter of disputation, and 
too uncertain, for the most part, to ivnrnuit our condemniug 
those who differ from us, as if their error must bo cnminol 
This one proposition, mnch expanded, according to Tnylor^s 
diffuse style, and displayed in a vane^ of language, pervades 
the whole treatise , n small part of which, in compnnson with 
the rest, bears immediately on the point of political toleratioo 
ns n doty of avil governments and of chordies invested ivitb 
power In the greater portion Taylor is rather arguing 
against that dogmatism of judgment, which mdncefl men, 
either singly or collectively, to pronounce with confidence 
where only a varying probability can bo attained This spirit 
18 the rebgious, thongh not entirely the political motive of 
intolerance , and by cbaaing thu from tlie heart, he inferred, 
not that he should lay wide the door to nmversal freedom, but 
dispose the magistrate to consider more equitably the claims 
of every sect. Whatsoever is ngnmst the foondation of 
faith, or contrary to good life and the laws of obedience, or 
destructive to bnman society and the pobhc andjnst interests 
of bodies politic, is out of the limits of my question and docs 
not pretend to compliance or toleraticm , so that I allow no 
indifferency nor any conntenance to those freligpons whoso 
pnnaplea destroy government, nor to those religions, if there 
be any such that teach ill life ” 

541 No man as Taylor here teaches, is under any obbga 
tion to believe that in revelation which is not so re 
vealed, bat that wise men and good men have differed 
in their opinions about iL And the great vanety *****“ 
of opimons m chorcbes, and even m the same churchy there 
being none that is in prospenty as be with rather a startliug 
boldness puts it, “bnt changes her doctrines every age, either 
by bnngiDg in new doctriDes or by contradicting her old, 
snows that we can have no term of union, but “that wherein 
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all agree, the creed of the apostles.’^ And hence, though we 
niay Undoubtedly carry on oui own private inquiiies as iniicli 
jfai'thei as we see reason, none wlio hold this fundamental 
faith’ aie to be esteemed heietics, nor liable to punishment. 
And here he proceeds to lepiove all those oblique acts which 
are not diiect persecutions of men’s persons, the destruction of 
bUoks, the forbidding the publication of new ones, the setting 
out fraudulent editions and similar acts of falsehood, by which 
'men endeavour to stifle or prevent religious inquiry. “It is a 
strange industiy and an importune diligence that was used by 
oui foiefatheis : of all those heresies wliich gave them battle 
and employment, we have absolutely no record or monument, 
but what themselves who are adversaries have transmitted to 
us, and we know that adversaries, especially such who observed 
all opportunities to discredit both the peisons and doctiines of 
the enemy, are not always the best recoids or mtnesses of such 
tiansactions. We see it now in this very age, m the present 
distemperatures, that parties are no good i egisters of the actions 
of the adveise side, and if we cannot be confident of the truth of* 
a story now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and 
likely that the interested adversary will discover the impos- 
'ture, it IS far moie unlikely that aftei ages should know any 
other truth, but such as serves the ends of the representers.” f 

55. None weie accounted heretics by the primitive church, 
who held by the Apostles’ cieed, till the council of 
of uncer- Nice defined some things, rightly, indeed, as Taylor 
thMiogicai professes to believe, but peihaps with too much alter- 
ation of the simplicity of ancient faith, so that “he 
had need be a subtle man who understands the very woids of 
the new determinations.” And this ivas earned much farthei 
by latei councils, and in the Athanasian creed, of which, 

. though protesting his own persuasion in its truth, he intimates 
not a little disapprobation. The necessary articles of faith 
are laid down clearly m Scripture; but no man can be secure, 

* « Since no churches believe them- or other This is Taylor’s fearless 
selves infallible, that only excepted which mode of grappling with his argument , 
all other churches say is most of all de- and any other must give a church that 
ceived, it were strange if, m so many claims in falhbihty the ad\ an tage 
articles, which make up their several f Vol \u p 424 Heber’s edition 
bodies of confessions, they liad not mis- of Taylor 
taken, every one of them, in some thing 
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ns to mystenoufl points, that ho shall certainly understand lind 
believe them in tlieir tme sense be shows, firs^ f^pm 

the great discrepancy of readings in mannscnptS (w nrgn 
ment which he overstates in a very uncritical and incantiook 
mEuiner), next from the different senses the words will bear, 
which there is no certain mark to, distingTHsh, tlie infinito 
vnnety of human understandings, swayed, it may be, by inter 
est, or determmed by accident^ and extnnsical arcumstances 
and the fallibility of those means, by which men hope to attain 
a clear knowledge of scnptund truth And after exposing, 
certainly with no extenuation, the difficultiea of interpretation, 
he concludes that since these ordinary means of 'hxponndiag 
Scripture are very dubious he that is the \vi8eat and by 
consequence the likeliest to expound truest, ra oil probability 
of reason, will be very for from confidence , and therefore a 
wise man would not \vilhngly be prescnbed to by others^ and 
if he be also a just man he will not impose upon others , for 
It IS best every man should he left in that liberty, from which 
no man can justly take him, unless he could secure him from 
error , So here there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of 
prophesying and interpreting Scnptnre , a necessity denvoH 
firom the consideration of the difficulty of Scnptnre in ques- 
tions controverted and the uncertainty of any internal medium 
of interpretation * 

56 Taylor would m much of this have found on echo m 
the advocates of the church of Home, and in some ^ 
Protestants of his own commnnion But he passes , 

onward to assail their bulwarks Tradition, or the 
testimony of the church, he holds insufficient and uncertain, 
for the reasons urged more fully by DmlI6 , the authontv of 
Couneds IS almost equally precanons from their mconsist 
ency their liahdity to fectioos passions, and the doobtful 
aatbenticity of some of their acts , the pope s claim to infal 
libihty 18 combated on the usual grounos, the judgment of 
the fathers is shown to be inconclusive by their -difiefentes 
among themseJveri, and their frequent errors , and profess- 
ing a desire that ‘ their great reputation should be preserved 
as sacred as it ought,’ he ^refers the reader to I)afll6 fot 
other things , and “ shaD only consider that the wntuto of 
the fathers have bepn so corrupted by the intermixtare of here-- 
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tics,' SO many false books put foitli in tlieir names, so many 
of tbeir writings lost winch would more clearly have expli- 
cated their sense, and at last an open piofession made, and 
a tiade of making the fathers speak not what themselves 
thought, but what other men pleased, that it is a great in- 
stai}ce of God’s providence and care of his church, that we 
have so much good preserved in the writings which ne re- 
ceive fiom the fathers, and that all truth is not as clear gone 
as is the certainty of their great authority and reputation.”* 
57. The authority of the church cannot be any longer 
alleged when neither that of popes and councils, 
?rnnding nor of ancient fathers, is maintainable ; since the 
out truth Jjgpjjgiyg church has no other means of speaking, 

nor can we distinguish by any extrinsic test the greater or 
better portion of it fioni the worse. And thus, after dis- 
missing respectfully the pretences of some to expound Scrip- 
ture by the Spirit, as impertinent to the question of dictating 
the faith of otheis, he comes to the reason of each man, as 
the best judge, for himself, of religious controversies , rea- 
son, that may be exeicised either in choosing a guide, if it 
feel Its own incompetency, or 111 examining the grounds of 
belief. The latter has great advantages, and no man is 
bound to know any thing of that concerning which he is not 
able to judge for himself. But reason may eir, as he goes 
on to prove, without being culpable , that which is plain to 
one undei standing being obscure to another, and among 
various soul ces of erior which he enumerates as incidental to 
mankind, that of education being “ so great and invincible a 
prejudice, that he who masters the inconvenience of it is 
more to be commended than he can justly be blamed that 
comjphes with it.” And thus not only single men but whole 
bodies take unhesitatingly and nnanimously opposite sides 


_ * Tt seems not quite easy to reconcile 
this with what Taylor has just before said 
of his desire to preserve the reputation of 
the fathers sacred In no writer is it 
more necessary to observe the animus 
with which he writes for, giving way 
to his impetuosity, when he has said any 
thing that would give offence, or which 
he thought incautious, it was not his 
custom, so far as we can judge, to ex- 


punge or soften it, but to insert some- 
thing else of an opposite colour, without 
taking any pains to harmonise his con- 
text, This makes it easy to quote pas- 
sages, especially short ones, from Taylor, 
which do not exhibit lus real waj of 
thinking, if indeed his way of thinking 
itself did not vary with the u ind that blew 
from different regions of contro\ ersy 
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from thoee wBo have imbibed another kind of lustnictibn'j 
and ** It ifl strange that all the Dominicans Bhoold bO* oPone 
opinion in the matter of predestination and immpcnlnt^ con 
ception, and ah the Franciscans of the qnite contrary^ 4i5"*if^ 
tbeir nnderetnndin^ were formed m a different mould and 
famished with vonoos prinaplea by their very rnle ” These 
and the like prejudices are not absolute excuses to every one, 
and are oftra accompanied with culpable dispositions of 
mind , but the impossibility of judging others renders it iir 
cumbent on ns to be lement towards all, and neither to be 
peremptory in denying that those who differ from us have 
used the best means m their power to discover the trotli, nor" 
to charge their persons whatever we may their opinions, 
with odious consequences which they do not avow 

58 This diffuse and not very well arranged vindicatioii of 
diversity of judgment in religion, conmnsed in the 
first twelve sections of the Ijberty of Prophesying 
18 the proper basis of the second part, winch maintains the 
justice of toleration as a consequence frpra the former pnn 
aple The general arguments, or prejudices, on which 
punishment for religious tenets had been snstained turned oh 
their cnminolity in the eyes of God, and the duty of the 
ma^trate to sustain Gods honour and to guard his own 
suhjects from bid Taylor not denying that certain and 
known idolatry or any sort of practical impiety, may bo 
punished corporally bemuse it is matter of fact, osserta that 
no matter of mere opinion no errora that of themoelves are ^ 
not Bins, -are to be ^rsecoted or punished by death or cor 
poral mfiiction He returns to his favonnte position that 
** we are not sure not to be deceived,* mingling thia, in 
that incoUBequeut allocation of his proofs which frequently 
occurs in his wntings, wth other arguments of a different 
nature. Thb governors of the church, indeed may condemn 
and restmn as fiir ca their power extends, any false doctnoe 
which encourages evil life or destroys the fouudationa of re 
ligion , bot if the church meddles farther with any matters 
of question, which have not this tendency, so os to dictate 
what men are to believe, she becomes tymnuicnl and uncba 
ntable , the Apostles creed bciog suffiaent to conserve the 
pence of the church and the unity of her doctrme And with 
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respect to the civil magistrate, he concludes that he is bound 
to suflfei the profession of diffeient opinions, which aie nei- 
ther directly impious and immoral, nor disturb the public 
peace. 

59. The seventeenth chaptei, in which Taylor piofesses 
to consider which among the sects of Christendom 
'tencyofone aic to be tolerated, and in what degree, is written 
chapter ^ not easily reconciled with that of the lest. 

Though he begins by saying that diveisity of opinions does 
moie concern public peace than religion, it ceitainly appears, 
in some passages, that on this pretext of peace, which with 
the magistrate has generally been of more influence than that 
of orthodoxy, he withdraws a gieat deal of that liberty of 
piophesying which he has been so broadly asserting. Punish- 
ment for religious tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
lestraint of separate woiship, yet we are not piepared for 
the shackles he seems inclined to throw over the lattei. 
Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, which, in Taylor’s age, were 
understood to be binding on the whole community, cannot, 
he holds, be infringed by those who take occasion to dis- 
agree, without rendering authority contemptible j and if 
theie are any as zealous for obedience to the church, as 
otheis may be foi their opinions against it, the toleration of 
the lattei ’s disobedience may give olfence to the former : an 
aigument strange enough in this treatise I But Taylor is 
always more prone to accumulate leasons than to sift their 
efficiency It is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered 
in framing a law of church discipline, whether it will be dis- 
liked by any who are to obey it ; but, after it is once enacted, 
there seems no fuither indulgence practicable than what the 
goveinors of the chuich may grant to particulai persons by 
dispensation. The laws of discipline are for the public 
good, and must not so far tolerate a violation of themselves 
as to destroy the good that the public ought to derive fiom 
them. * 

* This Single chapter js of itself con- freedom of opinion to that church, it 
elusive against the truth of Taylor’s own was only about public worship that any 
allegation that he wrote his Libert} of difficulty could arise But, in truth, 
Prophesying in order to procure tolera- there is not one word m the whole trea- 
tion for the episcopal church of England tise which could have been written with 
at the bands of those who had overthrown the view that Taylor pretends 
It No one ever dreamed of refusing [It has been suggested, by an anony- 
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60 I have been incbned to suspect that Taylor, for jsome 
cause, interpolated this chapter after the rest of the ^ i 
treatise was complete. It has as httle bearing upon, 
and 18 as inconsistent in spirit with, the following 
sections as with those that precede To use a familinr ilW 
trntion, the effect it produces on the reader’s mind is like tjmt 
of coming on deck at sea, and bnding that, the ship having 
put about, the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye 
Tnylor, however makes but a short tack In the next sec 
tion, he resnraea the bold tone of nn advocate for freedom , 
and, after discussing at great length the leading tenet of the 
AnabaptistB, concludes that, resting as it does on such plan 
sible though insufficient grounds, we cannot exclude it by any 
means from tolemtion though they mn\ be restrained from 
preaching their otlier notions of tho unlawful ness of ivar, or 
of oaths, or of capital pun^ment , it being certain that no 
good religion teaches doctrines whose consequences would 
destroy all government. A more remarkahlo chapter is that 
in which Taylor concludes in favour of tolerating the Roman 
ists, except when they assert the pope s pouTjr of deposing^ 
pnnees, or of digiensiDg with oaths The result of all, ho 
soys, IS this “ Let the pnneo and the secular power have a 
carei* the commonwealth be safe For whether such or such 
a sect of Chnatians bo to be permitted is a question rather 
pohtical than religious.” ^ 

6 l In the concluding sections he maintains tho nght of 
particular churches to admit all who profess the Apostles’ 
creed to their comrannion, and of private men to communicate 
with different churches, if they require no unlawfnl condition 


mon comepoodent, t I hm pot 
vTODg cutMliiiftlon oa thk •crmteentfa 
diopUf cod tliAt T jlor* vu to 

'witiwtAnd that Ftmtan p«^T within th* 
drtmh, who rrfaMd to curaH to the 
rttUJVihfd I«wm of c«de*l«*tleal dkei- 
pHar It U o n U na that roach which b« 
bM aald win bear that ccDctroctlm t but. 
If b* meant onlj thia, bo haa not ox 
pctMcd hlm a elf with imllbrm cloanxaa 
and aoodttODCT at Indcad la too e umm oo 
with VJm. IJ U ao far from babg dl*. 
tlnet In tba wboU tnatlaa aa to what ha 
alma at, that his tditor Uabar imaglnaa 


him to bam eontaodad nndar tba 
Libcrtr of Prophesying not for tolara- 
tloo of fcetarWs, but of an cxcroptloa 
float fi ed articles nf fitith <br tb# clergy 
tharosalras. I cooceh thh to b« mSl 
take j but Hibar waa not daflei«Tit la 
acntiMi, and could hardly hara rak- 
tindastood plain meaning Tba hypo- 
tbasia of tny corrTspoodant, It may be 
obacTTcd, strengthen the prcauinptlan 
that tba Liberty of PropbtsylDg waa 
chiefly written wbfl tba ehtutih of Kng 
land was ttUi In tba aaesndanti — 
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But “few cliuiches, that have fiamed bodies of confession 
and articles, wll enduie any peison tliat is not of the same 
confession , which is a plain demonstiation that such bodies 
of confession and ai tides do much hurt.” “ The guilt of 
schism may he on him who least thinks it ; he being rathei 
the schismatic who makes unnecessary and inconvenient im- 
positions, than he who disobeys them, because he cannot do 
" otherwise without violating Ins conscience.”* The whole 
tieatise on the Libei ty of Prophesying ends with the celebi ated 
parable of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, “in the Jews* 
books,’* but really in an Aiabian wiiter. This story Fiankhn, 
as eveiy one now knows, rather unhandsomely appiopriated 
to himself, and it is a strange pi oof of the ignoiance as to 
our earlier literature which then prevailed, that foi many 
years it continued to be quoted with his name It was not 
contained in the first editions of the Libeity of Piophesying ; 
and indeed the book fioin which Taylor is supposed to have 
boi rowed it was not published till l651. 

62 Such IS this great pleading for religious moderation ; 
a pioduction not more remaikable in itself than foi the quar- 
tet from which it came. In the polemical writings of Jetemy 
Taylor we generally find a staunch and uncompromising ad- 
heience to one party, and fiom the abundant use he makes 
of authority, we should infer that he felt a great veneiation 
for It In the Libeity of Prophesying, as has appealed by 
the general sketch, lather than analysis we have just given, 
there is a pi evading tinge of the contrary tuin of mind, more 
striking than the compaiison of insulated passages can be. 
From what motives, and under what ciicumstances, this tiea- 
tise was written, is not easily discerned. In the dedication 
to Lord Hatton of the collective edition of his contioveisial 
writings after the Restoiation, he declares that “ when a per- 
secution did arise against the church of England, he intended 
to make a reservative for his biethren and himself, by plead- 
ing for a libeity to our consciences to perseveie in that pro- 
fession, which was wai ranted by all the laws of God and oui 

* Thi3 IS said also by Hales, in his phesying It is, however, what Taylor 
tract on Schism, which was published would have thought without a prompter 
some years before the Libert) of Pro- 
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sapcnora” It is \nth regjet wo^aro compcllctl Id 'Confess 
Bome want of lugonaonsness in this jKirt of Ta\lor s^procced 
inOT No one rendioF iho Libert) of Projiliwying-'cnn per 
c«^c that It had the lightest beantlg ou any toleration that 
the episcopal cliurch, in tlie time of the civil war jinglit alh 
of her victorious enemies. The differences botucen them 
mere not on spccnlatiio points of faith, nor turning on an 
appeal to fatliera and connals. Tliat TaylOr liad anotlicr ^ 
class of controversies in his mind is sufficient]) ob\ ions to the 
attentive reader of bis mork^ and I can giM. no proof in this 
place to any other 

63 This was the third blow that tho new school of Leyden 
had aimed m England at the positive dogmatists, eiww 
who in all tlie reformed chundics, os in tlrnt of 
Home, laboured to impose extensne confessions of faitli, 
abounding in inferences of scholastic theology ns conditions 
of extenor communion and ns pereniptor) articles of faitli 
Chilhngworth and Holes mere not less decisive, but the 
former had but in on luadentnl manner glanced at the tul^ 
ject, and the short tract on Schism Iiad been rather dcfiCTcnt 
in proof of Us hardy paradoxes Taylor, therefore, mu) be 
said to ha\'c been the first who sapped and shook tlic foun 
dations of dogmatism and pretended ortliodoxy , the first who 
taught men to seek pence in unity of spint rather tlrnn of 
belief, and instead of extingmshing dissent, to tnko'^nway 
its stag by chanty, and by a sense of human fallibilrf) Tlio 
mind thus freed from bigotry la best prcparwl for the public 
toleration of differences in religion ^ but certainly the despotic 
and jealous temner of govemraenta is not so w ell combated 
by Taylor as by later advocates of religious freedom 

64 In conducting his argument, ho folia not unfrequcntly 
into Ins usual fault Endowed with n mind of pro- 
digious fertility, which a vast erudition rendered 
more luxnnant, he accumnlates without selccUou wliatevcr 
presents itself to hia mind , lus innumerable quotottona. Ins 
multiplied reasonings, his prodigality of epithets and appo- 
sitiona, are poured along the interminable penods of Ins 
wntings, with a frequency of repetition sometimes of tho 
same phrases, which leaves ns to suspect that lie revised but 
little what he had very rapidly composed Certain it is tlilit. 
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111 his difleient woiks, lie (loos not quite adhere to liimsolf j 
and It would be moie desiiable to lay this on the partial \icns 
that haste and impetuosity produce, than on a deliberate eni- 
. ployment of what he knew to be nisunieient reasoning:. 
But I must acknowledge that Ta3’lor’s f.iirness docs not seem 
his chaiacteristic quaht3\ 

65 . In some passages of the Libertj’’ of Piophesying, he 
seems to exaggerate the causes of uncertainly, and to take 
away fiom ecclesiastical antiquity even that moderate jnoba- 
bihty of truth which a dispassionate inquirer may sometimes 
assign to It. His suspicions of spuriousness and inteipolation 
are too vaguely sceptical, and come ill from one who has no 
soil of hesitation, in some of his controversies, to allege as 
authority what he here sets aside with little ceiemony. Thus, 
in the Defence of Episcopac}’’, published in IG JG, he maintains 
the authenticity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, all of 
which, in the Libeity of Prophesying, a very feu yeais aftei- 
wards, he indiscriminately rejects. But this line of criticism 
was not then in so advanced a state as at jircsent , and, from 
a credulous admission of every thing, the learned had come 
sometimes to more sweeping charges of interpolation and 
forgery than would be sustained on a moie seai clung inves- 
tigation. TayloPs language is so unguaided that he seems 
to leave the authenticity of all the fatheis piecanous Doubt- 
less there is a greater want of securitj’’ as to books UTitten 
before the invention of printing than u^e are apt to conceive, 
especially where independent manuscripts have not been found; 
but It is the business of a sagacious criticism, by the aid of 
internal or collateral evidence, to distinguish, not dogmatically 
as most are wont, but with a rational, though limited assent, 
the genuine remains of ancient writers from the incrustations 
of blundering or of imposture. 

66 . A prodigious reach of learning distinguishes the theo- 

Greaterudi of tliesB fifty ycars, far greater than even in 

t'on^ofthis the sixteenth century, and also, if I am not mis- 
taken, more cntical and pointed, though m these 
latter qualities it was afterwards surpassed. And in this 
erudition the Protestant churches, we may perhaps say, weie, 
upon the whole, more abundant than that of Rome. But it 
would be unprofitable to enumeiate works which we are in- 
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competent to njmrcciate Blondcl, DoiIIl, and Salumiiui* on 
tlio Continent, Usher m England, ii4ro tlio most conspicnona 
names. Blondcl sartaincd tlio eqaalit) of the npostolip churdi ^ 
botli ngainst tho pnraacy of Home, and the opiscojxicy for, 
which uio An^icans contended , Sidmasius and Undlo foughf’^ 
on the same side in that controversy Tho WTjfin^s 
of our Insh pnmato, Usher, who maintained the ^ ‘ 

nntiqnity of his order, but not upon sucli high ground as 
many in England would linvo desired, are known for their 
extraordinary learning, in whicli ho has perbajw never Wen 
enrpassed hy an Engdisl* ^^Tlter But for judmnent and 
calm nppreaation of evidence, tho name of Usher has not 
been altogether so much re 3 |>cctcd by postenty ns it was by 
his contempomnes. Tlie church of Rome had its champions 
of less eminent renown Gretser, pcrliaps tho 6 rst among 
them, 18 not \cr} familiar to our cars , but it is to be remem 
bored, that some of the wn tings of Bcllamnn fall \vitliin tbi? 
period Tlio Dogmata Thcologica of the jesuit Peta\nas, 
though but n corapilatioti from the fathers and nnaent coutf 
cils, and not pccubarly directed against tho tenets of tho 
reformed, may deserve mentioii as a monument of useful 
labour * Labbe, Sirmoud, and Bc\eml others, appear to 
range more naturally under the class of Instoncal tlmu tlico- 
logical writers. In mere ecclesiastical history — the records ^ 
of events rather than opinions — tins ponod was foi^nioro 
profound and critical tWn the preceding Dio onnols of 
Boroniufl were abridged and continued by Spoudanus) 

Gy A numerous list of writers m sacred cntiosm might 
easily be produced Among the Romanists, Como 
liUB a tnpido has been extolled above tho rest by Ins 
fellow Jesuit Andrds, His Comraentnnes, pubbsbed trom 
1617 to 1 G 42 , are reckoned by others too diffuse , but ho 
seems to have a fair reputabon witli Protestant cnbcs.t Die 
Lutherans extol Gerhard, and cspecinllj Glass, author of tho 
Philologin Sacra, in liermeneuhcal theology Rivet was tho 
highest name among the Calvinists, Armimus, Episcopius, 

P ** Dwm»t* Tb«loglc» b Dot » + Aoddb, IllamU Sanen, b o wCTt* 

t«npUu voA I U at«Bd» only wtfttn ry«h*bfij11ti/“«n cnwDlk* oat to tbe 
to* bead of Itk-wHL It bdoo^ to tb* jrnrpo*®, whlcb, ■* hit CocinDent*r{ai on 
of Loei Cemamnw. Uorbo^ £L tb* Sa I p tore* run to twdr* Tol u t o au-b 
not woodcfUl. » 
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the Fiaties Poloin, and indeed almost every one who had to 
defend a cause, found no course so leady, at least among 
Piotestants, as to explain the Sciiptures consistently with his 
>Grotius, own tenets. Two natives of Holland, opposite in 
coccejus 'chaiacter, in spiiit, and piinciples of reasoning, and 
‘consequently the foundeis of opposite schools of disciples, 
stand out from the rest — Giotius and Coccejus. Lutliei, 
- ' Calvin, and the geneiahty of Protestant interpreters in the 
sixteenth century had, in most instances, i ejected until some 
contempt the allegoiiCcd and multifarious senses of Scriptuie 
which had been intioduced by the fatheis, and had prevailed 
thiough the daik ages of the church. This adherence to the 
literal meaning was doubtless promoted by the tenet thej’^ all 
piofessed, the facility of understanding Scriptuie. That which 
was designed for the simple and ilhteiate was not to require 
a key to any esoteiic sense Grotius, houevei, in his Anno- 
tations on the Old and New Testament, published in 1633 
— the most remarkable book of this kind that had appealed, 
and which has had a moie duiable leputation than any pei- 
haps of its precursois — carried the sj^stem of literal inter- 
pretation still faither, bringing great stores of illustiative 
leaimng fiom piofane antiquity, but merely to elucidate the 
primal y meaning, according to ordinaiy rules of criticism. 

, Coccejus followed a wholly opposite comse. Eveiy passage, 
'in his method, teemed with hidden senses, the nariatives, 
least capable of any ulterior application, were converted into 
typical allusions, so that the Old Testament became through- 
out an enigmatical lepiesentation of the New. He was also 
remarkable for having viewed, more than any preceding 
writer, all the relations between God and man under the 
form of covenants, and intioduced the technical language of 
jurisprudence into theology. This became a very usual mode 
of treating the subject in Holland, and aftei waidsin England. 
The Coccejans were numerous in the United Provinces, 
though not perhaps deemed quite so oithodox as their adver- 
saries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a theologian of the most 
inflexible and polemical spirit, were denominated Voetians. 
Then disputes began a little before the middle of the century, 
and lasted till nearly its close.* The Summa Doctiiiide of 

V- * Eichhorn, vi part i p 264. Mosheim 
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Coccqoa appejired m I64i8, and the’^DissertationeS Thepl^ 
gicae of Voet m 1649 ^ ^ j. ^ 

68 England ffTadually took a proSiment share in ''tins 
branch of sacred literature Ainoi^ tb6 dmn^ea of 
this penod, comprehending the reigns of James and ^ 

Charles, we may mention Usher Gntaker Mede, " 
Lightfoot, Jackson Held, and Leigh * Gataker stood per 
haps, next to Usher in general erudition The fame of Mede 
has rested, for the moat part, on his interpretations of “’the 
Apocalypse- This book had been little commented upon by 
the reformers , but ra the beginning of the seventeenth ceu 
tury several wild schemes of its application to present or 
expected events had been broached in Germany England 
had also taken an active part, if it be true what Grotius tells 
ns, that eighty books on the prophecies had been published 
here before 1640 f Those of Mede have been received with 
favour by later interpreters Lightfoot, witli extensive know 
ledge of the rabbmn^ wntCra, poured his copious stores on 
Jewish antiquities preceded in this by a more obscure Itibourer 
in that region, Ainsworth Jackson had a considerable name, 
dint I do not think that he has been mnch qnoted in modem 
times Field on the Chnrch has been much praised by * 

Colendge , it is as it seemed to me, a more temperate work 
in ecclesiastical theory than some have represented it to be, ^ 
and written almost wholly against Rome Leigh s (jnuca^ 
Sacra can, hardly be reckoned, nor does it claim to be, mfire 
than a compilation from earlier theologians it is an alpha 
6eDcaJ senes of words trom the Hebrew and Greek Testa 
ments, the author candidly admitting that he was not very 
conversant with the latter langnage Leigh, it shonld be 
added, was a layman 

• AH aonlWs, myt Seldm, bi th* txlun le«nilng fa Urfw MxtM tb« 
itilV, tbav ntYv w»i mom cooA thn» tb« firiL Of leartung 
cl*rgy~DO Tjxn t^xm tb«n with not tbcolo<nc»l, tb# Et^lUh clergy 
**®7**^ »notb<T pUe^ fatfawl, no ertmmS«i7 

to«y Tb^ iewaxM fSlqtafans hbm, cm drt>rt mea- 
radtJ^Uwyr™ of Ftwoo^ and tba Loir tentU, cert^ In Titlcinfli, prurtim otun 
Ooan^-TDen h*T« in^iiM.d *11 Imth- j*na Pratettmnt m Qbri prodlcnnt fmoi 
L 11 ^*** world m*k« nothing ocntmn (m hh oetoginU fa A gfk wl*, 

imt bcmulM At &r m thm tta f atwi ut mlhl AngUel ImU dfaere,) tnttcT 

irt crwfajj to dlflkmic* o# htrmjxn’ fa IHb porfaaBm 

tho Urn* of tpctifag, U MQu , Grot, Epbt SW ^ 

• A A 3 ^ 
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69. The style of prencliin^ hefoie the llefonnatioii liad 

stjicor often Ijttlc else than biinoonei), atul seldom re- 

rrcaciiinc spGctable. For the most jiart, indeed, the clcrg}’’ 

wrote in Latin uhat they delivered to the multitudem the nati\c 
tongue. A bcttei tone began iiith Luther. JIis language 
was sometimes lude and low, but pcrsnasne, artless, power- 
ful. He gave many useful precepts, as well ns exanijiles, for 
pulpit eloquence. iMelanchthon and several others, both in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well m the Lntheian 
as 111 the lefoimed church, cndeaioured b> systematic tiea- 
tises to guide the comjiosition of sermons. Tlie former could 
not, Iiowcvei, withstand the foimal, tasteless, and jiolemieal 
spirit that overspread their theology. In the latter a superior 
tone IS perceived. Of these, accordmo- to Fichhorn, the 
Swnss preacheis w'ere most simple and popular, the Dutch 
most learned and cojnons, the French had most taste and elo- 
quence, the English most jdiilosophyx* It is moie than 
probable that 111 these chaiactenstics he lias meant to comprise 
the wdiole of the seventeenth century'. Few continent<d 
_ WTiteis, as far as I know', that belong to this its first moiety', 
have earned any remarkable reputation in this proMnee of 
theology% In England several might be distmgnished out of 
i-ngiijh ^ large number. Sermons have been much more 
sermons frequently published here than in any other country^ 
and, from the beginning of the seventeenth century', form a 
large proportion of our theological literature. But it is of 
course not lequisite to mention moie than the very' few which 
may' be said to ’have a geneial reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne hav'e sometimes been praised 

in late times. They are undoubtedly the productions 

Of Donne ™ 1*^1^ r 

ot a very ingenious and a very learned man , and 
two folio volumes by' such a person may' be expected to 
supply favourable specimens. In their general character, 
they will not appear, I think, much w'oithy of being rescued 
from^ oblivion. The subtilty of Donne, and his fondness for 
such inconclusiv'e reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to fall 
into, runs through all of these sermons at which I have 
looked. His learning he seems to have perverted m ordei to 
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cull every irapertincnco of the fnthcra^ond schppimeu their 
remote annlo^ies, their stramed nllc^nes, ^thei?' kplimcal 
distmctionB ^ and to these ho has aduifd much of a similar 
kind from his omi fanafnl understandm" In^his^heolopy,^ 
Donne appears often to incline towards the Arminiail hy]io- 
theses, which, in the last years of James and the Brat of his 
son, the penod in i^hicli incsc sermons were chiefly preached, 
had begun to be accounted orthodox at court , but I wnll not 
\tmch for hi» consistency in every discourse, Much, os usual 
in that age, is Icvellca against Rome Donne w^as conspi 
cuously learned in tlrnt controvers) , and though ho talks with 
great respect of antiquity, is not induced bj it, like some of 
his Anglican contemporaries, to make onj concession to the 
ndicrsary * 

71 The sermons of Jeremy Taylor arc of much higher 
reputation , far indeed, nbmo anj tlrnt liad preceded ofjntwy 
them in the English church An imagination cs- ^ 

Bcntiolly poetical, and spanng none of tlie decorations which, 
by cndcal rules, ore deemed almost poenhar to icrsc, a 
warm tone of piet} , sweetness, and clianty , an accumiila 
tion of circumstantial accessories whenever ho reasons or^ 
persuades, or describes , an erudition pounog itself forth in 
quotation, till his sermons become in some places alnio^it a 
garland of Bowers from all other wTitcrs, and cspeaolly 
from those of classical antiquity never before so rwluiidantly 
scattered from tho pulpit, distinguish Taylor from his con 
temporanes by tlicir degree, as they do from most of Ins 
successors by tlicir kind His sermons on the jMarnage 
Ring, on tho Honso of Tcasting, on die Apples of Soiloin, 
may be nameil mthont disparagement to others, winch pei^ 
haps ouglit to stand in equal place. But thei are not widi 
out considerable faults, some of which have jnst been lunted 
The eloquence of Taylor js great, but it is not eloquence of 
the highest class , it is fnr too Asiatic, too mncli in tho 

tncOTird »!» icanlAl bj t (jttot*lUK» from tb* nibhle ofbodlnttban 
bool coUtled DklhcaatoCfOnd «nnld«fed «botn !>« uxed to nwli fill up tb* wbolo 
*t % of ^nldtU. It »** pub- of H. It b ImpowIbU to flod » Iom 

Ui4i«d lon» ofter b* doUh, In lft51 It deor rtmteratot of tyunumt on tltbei 
" * ▼wy dtoD nd pcdmitb pcrfcmmnt*, lUe. N o« would bo lodoccd to kUl 
whhoot tb« lognixilty «ndi o o uUmu of bbsMlf by rtodlog Ktcb a boob, tifilab 
paradox I datl^kmt, ofajtwtkni, ajod ba w«n tbreatmd wbh aootbrr Toltuse. 
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style of the declaimcrs of llie fooith centniy, by tlu* study 
o! wlioiniie had piobably vitiated his taste; his learniii"’ is 
ill-placed, and his argmnents often as much so , not to men- 
tion that he has the common defect of alleging nugatory 
proofs, his vehemence loses its ellect h) the (irciiity of liis 
pleonastic language, Ins seriteiices are of endless length, 
and hence not only altogether unmusic.d, hut not always 
leducible to grammai. Ihit he is still thegieatest ornament 
of the English pulpit up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century; and w'e have no leason to believe, or r.ither much 
reason to disbelieve, that lie had any competitor in other 
languages. 

72. The devotional vvntmgs of Taylor, scveial of vvlnth 
belong to the first part of the century, are h} 110 
writhigs of means of less celebrity 01 less value than bis ser- 
mons. Such are the Life of Christ, the Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying, and the collection of meditations, called 
the Golden Grove. A writer as distinguished in works of 
indHaii P^'^ctical piety w'as Hall. IIis Art of Divine Medi- 
tation, Ills Contenijilations, and indeed many of Ins 
. wiitings, remind us frequently of Taylor. Both had equally 
pious and devmtional tempers , both were full of leai niiig, 
both fertile of illustiation , both may be said to have liad 
strong imagination and poetical genius, though Taylor let 
his piedominate a little more. Taylor is also lather more 
subtle and argumentativ^e ; his copiousness lias more real 
variety. Hall keeps more closely to his subject, dilates upon 
It sometimes more tediously, but more appositely. In Ins 
sermons there is some excess of quotation and far-fetched 
illustration, but less than in those of Taylor. In some of 
their writings these tw^o great divines resemble each other, 
on the whole, so much, that we might for a short time not 
discover which we vv'^ere leading. I do not know that any 
third writer comes close to either. The Contemplations of 
Hall aie among his most celebiated w'orks. They are pio- 
lix, and without much of that vivacity 01 sti iking nov^elty 
we meet with in the devotional writings of his contempoiary, 
but aie perhaps more practical and generally edifying."' 

* Some of the moral Tvritings of Hall in the seventeenth centur>, and had much 
were translated into French by Chevreau success Niceron, xi 348 
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73 The religious trcntiscs of this (dftss, c\oti Aoi wliicli 
by their former popularity, or tlieir ruent, ought tp i ib.it». 
bo raeutioncd in fi regolor Iiistory of theological ^ 
literature, are too numerous for tne^e pages. m^’sticnl^^ 
and ascetic spirit diffused itself more over religion, strug 
gling sometimes, as in the Lutherans of Germonj, ngninst 
the fbrmal oHhodoxy of the church, hut more often in sub- 
ordination to Its nutlionty, nnd co-opcrnting wntli its func- 
tions Tho imtingB of St Pranas dc Sales, litnlnr bishop 
of Genera, cspccinll} his treatise on the Lo\l of God, pub- 
lished in iGlG, make n sort of epoch m the devotional tiico- 
Iqoy of the dinrch of Rome Tliosc of St Teresa, m tho 
Spanish language, followed some years afterwards , they nrc 
altogether full of a mraticnl thcopnthy But Do Sales in 
clno^ chantj in his sdicmo of divine lo\c , nnd u is to him, 
as well OS others of Ins ngc, that not only n striking ru\nral 
of religion in Prance, winch Imd been nhsolotd} pcr\crtcd 
or disregarded in tho siitcenth centur} was due but a 
reformation in tho practices of monastic life, whicii heenmo 
more act! VO and beneficent, with less of useless ponanev. nud 
ascctiasm than before New institutions sprung up witJi 
tlie Bpint of assoantion, and nil other animating pnnciplcs of 
conventual orders, but free from tiiu formahtj and torpor of 
tho old * 

E\en in the German churclita, rigid as the) gene 
rally were in their adherence to the symbolicol 
booKs, Bomo \ Dices from time to tune wero heard Swjli^ 
for a more Mintonl nnd effective religion Arndt e 
Treadse of True Chnstianity, in lGU5, written on ascetic and 
dovouonnl pnnaples, and with some deviDtioii from dio tenets 
of the very orthodox Lutherans, has been reckoned one of tho 
first protests against tlieir barren forms of foitht, mid thom)s- 
tical theologians, if they had not run into sudi extravogimces 
ns did dishononr to tlieir name, would have been accessions 
to tho same side. Tho pnnapnl mystics or theosoplusts 
have generally been counted amoug philosophers, and will 
therefore find tlieir place in tho next chapter Tho German 
nation is constitutionally disposed to receive tliosc forms of 

45Q, 
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leligion wliicli nddicss tliomselvps to tlic iinaginntion and the 
licait. 'Much, tliei clone, of tins character lias always been 
\viitten, and become ])Oj)u]ai, in that language, lunv En- 
glish ^vlltlngs of the piactical class, ex(cpt those idicady men- 
tioned, can be said to ret.iin much notoriety. Those of 
George Hcihcrt aie best known ; his Country Parson, which 
seems properly to fall within this description, is, on the whole, 
a pleasing little book; but the jnecopts arc ‘sometimes so 
overstrained, accoiding to oui notions, as to give an air of 
aBectatioii. 

'^ 5 . The disbelief in revelation, of which siweral sj mptoins 
infiMir appealed befoie the end of the si\teenth century, 
wrltc'rif became muic lemaikablc alterwards lioth in Prance 
charron iiivolviiig sever.tl names not obscure 

in liteiary histoiy. The first of these, in point of date, is 
Chaiion. The religious scejiticism of this writer has not 
been generally acknow ledged, and indeed it seems rejnitjnant 
to the fact of Ins having waitten an elaborate defence of Cliris- 
tianity , yet we can deduce no othei conclusion fiom one 
chaptei in his most celebiated book, the Tieatise on Wisdom. 
Cbarron is so often little else than a transenber, that we might 
‘ suspect him in this instance also to have draw'ii from other 
souices; wdiich, how^evei, w'ould leave the same inference as to 
Ins owMi tenets, and I think this chapter has an air of oi igi- 
nahty’! 

76. The name of Cliairon, how'ever, lias not been genc- 
rally associated w’lth the chaige of irrehgion. A 
moie audacious, and consequently more unfortunate 
wntei w'as Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, wdiose book De 
Admirandis Naturaj Regiuse Deaeque Mortahum Arcanis, 
printed at Pans in l 6 l 6 , caused him to be burned at the 
stake by a deciee of the parliament of Toulouse in l6l9* 
This tieatise, as w^ell as one that preceded it, Amplntheatium 
^ternffi Piovidentiae, Lyons, 1615 , is of considerable laiity, 
so that there has been a question concerning the atheism 
of Vanini, which some have undertaken to deny,'^ In the 
Ampbitheatium I do not perceive any thing wdiich leads to 
such an imputation, though I will not pi etend to have read the 
wdiole of a book full of the unintelligible metaphysics of the 

• Bruclv^r, v 678 
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later Anitotolmns It professes, nt least, to bo a \nnfliciition 
of the being and provndenco of tbo Deity But the later work, 
which IS dedicated to Bassompicrrc, and pubbshod \nth a 
roynl privilege of cxclusuo sale for six years, -is of a verj 
different complexion It is in sixty dialogues, the intcrlo 
cutora being stjlcd Alexander and Julius Cnisar, the latter 
rqircsenting Vnnim himself Die for greater part of these 
dialogues relate to pliysical, but a fe^v to theological, sutgects 
In the Bftictli, on tbo religion of tbc heatbens, lie a\ows his 
disbelief of nil religion, except such ns nature, wliicb is God 
being tbe principle of motion, lias plonted in tbc hearts of 
rann , every other being tbo figment of kings to keep thtir 
Rubjecls Id obedience, and of priests for tlicir own lucre and 
lionoor* , observing plnml} of Ins oum Ampbitlieatruni, 
which 15 a ^^ndlcat^on of pro\ndcncc, tlmt ho hail said many 
things in It winch ho did not behc\e t Vnnim vrns infatuated 


In majmn nTrloae cri ci pU 
D«iun cw yHmtl phikrwphl nbUou 
nnit? Jn tmW quim (p« 

Dcm Mt (nt cnlra prlocb 

uu t e i i t Trro nW 

Sgnent* rt rUnloon nM nvicU^Qt, 
Dcn a earodarot m a allqKo UtdoctaiS Cibo. 
lovun Matqnc lUoniJO {^tirat dlcHor a 
phUoiophls aed a pnadp bm ad aubdU 
tamm p«cdap>j(lain arra^Uta*, rl a O' 
crllnjU fiU boaorb tt mi aimplam 
eoofinaataa, noo mtraculK aad tcrlptarm, 
ra}m neo oci^tijada oUlbi adltiTtnltur 
qor mliarQU IWrU r«<ltrt, rt boDarum 
me malaroTB artloonffl rtpToinb*doot« 
ps!Jf<xmtsr la /biant 4Mww rkm, oe 
Out drtrgl poadL p. SCtL 

■]■ Malta I ra libn acripta ttrai, qtsU 
boa a me cnlia prmitatuT fldca. Cml aa 
ll Toaodo. — AliEX hoc ndror oam 
cfta crabria TTmactUla boe ur nr po tenne* 
nlbara Qanto moodo i cm rabbU dc 
mauL Ilaj(w axdplo rt PooUftcea. Iv*m 
da iHtf ■cT lpnnu m i Cor Ilecla In mana 
Dorolni, Set EHaL LVI p. <28. 

Tbo cmrlodlng pafo^ *rt rtwaigh to 
•btnr with wbat jo^ea DohJa and Tm- 
ftamaim ba a gta itly rrccrdrd ^ atdnl 
amoej pti loaopban. Qtucao, mi J U, 
team da anlin* Immonalhata aontrottam 
arpUret.— J C. Eietmt m ma babtaa 
rogo.— 'AL. Cot ItaT-~J C. Sorl 
Dio nieo qoatatlowtn baoo n» con prr 
tnactatunun, aataqotam anm dWat rt 


grrmamn rraimx — AL. Dil lIW Xe*» 

torm pro Uirmba rnpoblkm rrtiola 
mreto dVi troperilaM a a trignlmiun 
mme atllgiitl aasem rt tot prcrlano 
rmdnbmi ranmuomta adralraoiU rutn 
Uudo rd«dUtl.J C Qci4 hmt mibl 
pTorui]t7->- \L. CrUbnnn tibi lacdrm 

camparirtmt J C. Oroow Ctvm Td 

rmnenloa rtnn coo amadaa baaioio root* 
moUndoa plrriqm pblbnopbl madrst.— 
AL. At ahrr ra prrCrcl point. C. 
Quid Inda adhnit 7 — AL. Ulxr 

rinm Tolcputla frurtm prrrrplal fn 
Kattinr arratil lomtlgamil*. C. 
CoTptn mlbl ett tudlla rorrraiom 
nhaitttTmH|tia ( oequa ht bar btimmita 
rau’iyiaj- {tcrieettar nrfecar cofcnliimem 
ponu mu i; nen Ip^umtnrt Sii. 
ttowm phUoaopbomn Drum loflohh 
pTopn a odotn loiia hatlcdnatom fulwo 
adrarto,rtnnqD* rordlram Ctechurm pno 
rtUqol* rrrltadtiuiin adboc Incartam rt 
Dltaccm eipnior tubvribtfa c u nrftm 
Agrlpfn nbrUo eoem de irlmiartnn 
ramtite cottarrlpalt. AL. lAborum 
tuorinn crmnlom Jans conare n ttn ra| 
KtrrcltaU Domm jam cotuevrdatL Qcdd 
joruodlua In attmoo (ua ctatUrcrrL 
mlo arripera potcf, qaam boo n t}rirm7 
£t acprrnt aUu tr bomta In orba tuum. 
— J C. B1 anlmcra mnta iraa com cor 
pora, ut Atbri flngimtt evaocacab qmta 
111 rt Hum port cMlcm ddlcbn nanrL 
aripotarltl boraitan gloriobt tocuIK 
rt ddlcnlU ad cadamta domkiTlora prr 
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With presumption, and, if he resembled .Tordano Biuno in tliis 
respect, fell very shoitof his acuteness and apparent integrity. 
His cruel death, and peihaps the scarcity of his woiks, has 
given more celebrity to his name in literary history than it 
would otherwise have obtained 

77. Lord Heibert of Cheibury, in his treatise DeVcntatc 

and still moie 111 that De Rehgione Gentihum, has 
bort of been justly deemed inimical to every positive rch- 

ciicrbur) gjoii. admits, indeed, the possibility of immediate 
levelation from heaven, but denies that any tradition from 
others can have sufficient certainty. Five fundamental truths 
of natural lehgion he holds to be such as all mankind are 
bound tq acknowledge, and damns those heathens wlio do not 
receive them as summarily as any tlieologian. 

78. The progiess of infidelity in Fiance did not fail to 
GroHusdo nttiact notice. It was populai lu the court of 
vcritate Louis XIIL, Olid, in a ceitain degree, 111 that of 

Chailes I. But this does not belong to the history of litera- 
tuie. Among the wiiteis who may have given some proofs 
of It we may reckon La Mothe le Vayer, Naude, and Guy 
Patin.t The writings of Hobbes wrll be treated at length 


trabatur ’ Si animus, ut credimus li- 
benter et speranius, intentui non est ob- 
noxiu^ ct ad superos e\olabit, tot ibi 
perfructur cupedns et \oluptatibus, ut 
iJlustrcs ac splendidas mundi pompas ct 
laudationes nec pdi faciaL Si ad pur- 
gatonas flanimas desccndet, gratior erit 
ilh ilhus orationis. Dies ira?, dies ilia, 
mubercuhs gratissima recitatio, quam 
omnes Tulliam glossuh, dicendiquc le- 
pores, quam subtilissimae et pene divinae 
Aristotelis ratiocinationes si Tartareo, 
quod Deus avertat, perpetuo careen 
emancipatur, nullum ibi solatium, nul- 
1am redemptionem inveniet — AL O 
utinam in adolescentun limine has rati- 
ones excepissem 1 — J C Praterita mala 
ne cogites, futura ne cures, pracsentia 
fugias — AL Ah I — T C Liberaliter 
inspiras — AL Ilhus versiculi recorder 
Perduto ^ tutto il tempo, die in amor 
non si spendct — J C Eja quoniam 
inclinato jam die ad vesperam perduota 
est disputatio, (cujus singula verba 
divino Romame ecclesiae oraculo, infalli- 
biJis CUJUS interprcs a Spintu Sancto 
modo constitiitus est Paulus V , serems- 


Sima; Burglicsirc famihcc sobolcs, sub- 
jectn esse \olumus, ita ut pro non dictis 
habcantur, si qum forsitan sunt, quod mx 
crcdidcrim, qurc ilhus plncitis ad amus- 
sim non conscntiant,) lavcmus pauhsper 
animos, ct a sc\critate ad Jnlaritatcm 
nsumqiie traducamus Heus pucri * lu- 
sonas tabulas hue adferte The wretched 
man, it seems, bad not much reason to 
think himself a gamer by his specula- 
tions , yet he knew not that tlic worst 
was still behind 

• These five articles arc — 1 Esse 
Deum summum — 2 Coli dcberc — 
3 Virtutem pietatemquc esse prtccipuas 
partes cultfis divini — 4 Dolcndum esse 
oh peccata, al) usque resipiscendura — 
5 Dan ex bomtate justitinque dn ina pra?- 
mium vel poenam turn in bac Mta, turn 
post banc vitam Hisce quippe ubi 

supcrstitiones figraentaque commiscue- 
nnt, \el animns suas cnminibus quoc 
nulla satis cluat poenitentia, commacula- 
verint, a seipsis perditio propria, Deo 
vero summo m cetemum sit gloria Dc 
Rehgione Gentilium, cap 1 
f La Mothe le Vayer has frequently 
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berntter Ii i* prolublr that tht< *.cq»ttral npinl or^thp 
pa\c nv; to lhtr>p \indiratimtH of r^lipon wlodi wi-to 

puhlislH^l in tljc 1111*^011 [HTiod Ainnn" thof ^Iip fir 
U dup to t\>c vscU Unov\*n and rxtmisuvK triHliM'Of 

Grotm<^ Tln^ 'nin onumall) ^krt^IJ^^ in Dutch mid 
intended fnr the lower rla‘*’in of his mantn innt It was tmh 
hshitl in Ijitin in * Ic«, if nnr iHtoKscf tha I ind 
Imve licrn tu> frcfiornlly n jmnlnl , hut > nnr |nrls Iwin;; not 
ijoite 1.0 rliKP oml miical ns thr nioflrrn slnte < f letters i Wiis, 
ftiid the nrjntou^is npmiist Jews nnd ^Inhoinrtnns ^(rmmptl^ 
occtjpj too much space it is less rind than fonncrlt 

79 Tins IS not n pm«l m which ninnv nhtmns or %*it 
M ons of the Scnpiorrs were pnhh Inal Thr 1 uph h 
tmndntion of tin* Ihblr Iind lirrn several tmirs i 
tctTnal, or re made since ilir fiisi r<iiliun hv Tvndal 
It Cnnlljr nsiumrd its ]iri*srni form under the nmlniriij of 
James I 1 iin\ seam jM rsons, in mx c* mjonips mrrtmp nt 
A\cstmmsler, Oxfonl, nnd Cnmhridpe di trihulnl the Inin ur 
nmonpT them , twenty five Uan;; as ipmal to the Old Testa 
ment, hfiem to the New, seam to (In AjxM-rvpluL, Hie rules 
imposed for their puidanrc ha the hinp were desipiieil ns fnr 
ns jwsmWi , to Twon the leal npaiii>t ana in \rl mlriprrtntioii , 
die translation railed the Ihslnijjs Ihhlr In in/:j i*sinldi htal as 
the Imsis, ns those sidl oldtr had iK'rii in that , and iln^ work 


brro rrcluorU fttDOTkf wUi rutvnj 

ll<rlr pri»*Tml serpllcmn ( lo r 1 rl*’*' 
Atxl lh>» kcrrm • Ciir 1 C(tTt«^ *blrvi 
tb« raotmy nn U> Ow«ra | (.v tlwwT 
vbo dowlK pr *>Kii 1* 10^1 * 111 

tulumOf pr »Uit U lo 

Ij* aioO»* r>urlh utvtrt lh» 

p.ar>V f OrattxM T Wtui, 1>« ^U-cxl i 
fpraL of r,Uli • f lA oT r ul, rx] pal 
Curadcil On rsuiiPct , •hlrh p lap* 
ImUj UU U>e truimt Ult-frojrr TIk 
V odnns r 11 oT In <*(1 1 tlmUuMi 
U**l Uw suiltof » s M tv iiprrvw^ It, 
god (Juf 1 lh Uorrs 
ntrpi Uio «4 iKsr tbr rod of U Itf k*d 
I « lira Ur roodmUo. On# of U>*-si 
Iras cm lufy tW# opwiinmca of Im^U 

c*tUx OumwK •pj k«s Uem attoOni * 

•uch Uy KJr J»i»« 3iIarlLlnk7*U h hU 
lMvtcrt*<toa tta l-.itctnl ItiUoiri] I«jr 
I Ilo tdU us Out N*udf Om^I, 
sod b# to wrji logrtlitT U>* f tUoslsj 


Krodi C set iHv ilTKiiprlv m*] l- 
r! fH Ult» 

d « pr piM ftr» i™ I po/f dd 
t-Kij*.irirtxs It di) N d pul drs 
KTwpj<<s (]oi nt U Ij dnrtKkfUnCT*. 
Pud U«o« |M 1 II JovjMrfrtt pr dd 
urvlu (T J C 1 M pnv* rv tn pv 
lU 0 I fly a ec >1 S u<U pxfj *«tiI 
PC 1 I tesi Ul t tl sa • oil f< 4 nt 

lie If nu 4 ». auul p ^ rn r Vm 1 tl {hhqI | 
ooiH y Ivitllmr* fx| I 1>crra t dc lous 

Uh «fU# pcfMHinc TO I if •ciiwUtlif 

JV ay 1 boaM Pol, iV-irf Ip-Jrts t»y 
imKb ttrr» m U h Uort 1 opjuvliton 
ta ibc miny oumUn of IkIWC \ tctl 
plop »hirh Uv *nil >r* of U ^STtvIl ran 
I Ip, On# r Uvrri, IraWcd, tfpotrd by 
Dd^U kt p-S Q fn 1 1 Bfit 

Dturrinlop, 1 rwbcf mnWopt, g 

f a nt loa Ct 1 1 m ni)>llcd lUua fjt 

I foW irTPpmtPc t 

Vlcrraci, sot sW Uti'JT V W 
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of each poison oi company being’ subjected to the review of 
' the lest. The translation, which was commenced in lG07j 
was published in I 6 II.*' 

80. The style of this translation is in general so enthusias- 
tically piaised, that no one is permitted eithei to 
itsstyic Qj explain the grounds of liis approba- 

tion. It is held to be the jierfection of our Tnghsh language. 
I shall not dispute this pioposition , but one remark ns to a 
mattei of fact cannot reasonably be censured, that, in con- 
^ sequence of the piinciple of adlicrcnce to the original ver- 
sions which had been kept up evei since the time of Hen- 
ry VIIL, it IS not the language of the leign of .Tames I. It 
may, in the eyes of many, be a better English, but it is not 
the English of Daniel, 01 Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may 
easily perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old 
Testament, \nth obsolete phraseology, and with single voids 
long since abandoned, or letained only in provincial use. On 
the nioie inipoitant question, vhetliei this tianslation is 
entiiel}^, or with very tiifling exceptions, conformable to the 
original text, it seems unfit to enter. It is one which is sel- 
dom discussed with all the temper and freedom fiom oblique 
views which the subject demands, and upon which, for this 
reason, it is not safe foi those who have not had leisure or 
means to examine it for themselves, to take upon trust the 
testimony of the learned. A translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was published at Douay in lG09, for the use of the 
English Catholics. 


♦ Fuller's Church Historj 
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AriiicUiiiM LogK — CiamtBfcfCk — TiMopJtitit — Lord derinoy — 

OtutndTt Stwierit vport hm. 


1 In the two preceding penods, we have had occasion to 
eicnse the heterogeneons character of the chapters 
that bear this title. The present is fully as much 
open to verbal cnticisiJi , and perhaps it is rather by 
excluding both moral and mathematical philosophy, that we 
give It some sort of unity than from a close connexion in all 
the hooka that will come under onr notice m the edhning 
pages. But any tabular arrangement of hteraturo, auch as 
has often been attempted with no very satisfactory result, 
would be absolutely mappropnate to eu^ a work as the pre- 
sent, which has already to labour with the inconvenience of 
more subdivisiona than can be pleasing to the reader and 
would interfere too continually with that general regard to 
chronology without which the name of history seems incon 
gmoos Hence the metaphysical inqmnes that are conversant 
with the human mind, or with natural theology, the general 
principles of investigating truth, the comprehensive specnia 
tiona of theoretical physics, subjects very distinct and not 
cosily confoonded by the most thonghtless, must fall, with no 
more special distnbntion, within the contents of this chapter 
But once, during the penod which it embraces, men arose, 
who have laid the foundatioDS of a new philosophy, and thus 
have rendered It a great epoch m the intellectual history of roan 
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kind, \v(i sliiill not voiy <^tri(’tly, tliontrh without niurh devia- 
tion, follow cl chronoloi^ical oidei, .ind after ie\icuin;r ‘lome 
of the less impoi tcint lahonicis in sjicriil.itive philosoph), (ome 
to tile names of three who have most innuenred posteril). 
Beacon, Descaites, and llohhes. 

2. We have seen in a formei chapter Iiow little prot^ress 
Amtotubm l^^‘l 1^^^” imule 111 tills kiiul of pliilosopliy durin^i" the 
nnd iiimictc sixteenth cciitury. At its closi* the seliools of lo^c 
weie dnided, thouGfh by no means in equal piojioilion, be- 
tween the Aiistotelians and the Hamists, the one sustained 
by ancient lenown, b} civil, oi at least aeadeniKal power, and 
bj' the common piepidice against innointion , the other de- 
riving’ some strength from the lo\e of no\elty, nnd the preju- 
dice against establislu’d authoiit), whnh the lirst age of the 
leformation had genciated, and winch continued, perhaps, 
to preserve a certain mnueiice m the second. i3ut neitluT 
fiom one noi the other luad philosoph), whether in mateiial 
01 intellectual jihysics, much to hope , the disputations of 
the schools might be technically coirect; but so little legaid 
w'.as paid to objective truth, oi at least so little pains taKi'ii 
to asceitain it, that no adtance m real knowl(*d£re signalised 
eitbei of these ]iaities of dialecticians. According, indeed, 
to a waiter of this age, strongly attached to the Ai istotehan 
p.aity, Ramus had turned all physical science into the domain 
of logic, and argued fiom words to things still more than his 
opponents ^ Loid Bacon, in the bitterest language, casts on 
him a similar reproach. t It seems that he caused this bianch 
*of philosophy to letrograde rathei than advance. 

3. It w'as obvious, at all events, that fiom the nnnersitics, 


* Kcckcrmnnn, Proccognitn Logici, 
p 129 Tins writer charges Rnnius uith 
plagiarism from Ludo\icus Vnes, placing 
the passages in apposition, so as to pro't c 
his case. Ramus, he sajs, nc\Lr alludes 
to Vives Id e praises the former, ho\vc\ er, 
for having attacked the scholastic part}, 
being himself a genuine Aristotelian 
f Ne vero, fih, cum hanc contra Aris- 
totelem sententiara fero, me cum rcbelh 
ejus quodam neotenco Petro Ramo con- 
spirasse augurarc. Nullum mihi com- 
meremm cum hoc ignorantiai latibulo, 
perniciosissima literarum tinea, compen- 


diorum patre, qui cum mcUiodi sua ct 
compendu vinchs res torqueat ct premat, 
res quidem, si qua fmt, clnbitur proti- 
nus ct cxsilit , ip*;o voro nndos ct dcscr- 
tissimns luigns stnngit Atquc Aquinas 
qindam cum Scoto ct sociis ctiam in non 
rebus rcnim vanctatcra cflinvit, luc vero 
ctiam in rebus non rcrum sohtudinem 
ajqunvit Atquc hoc liommis cum sit, 
humanos tamcn usus in ore habet iinpu- 
dons, ut milii etiom pro [pro? ?] sophistis 
pravancan vidcntur Bacon, Dc Inter- 
pretalione Naturo? 
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Or ftim the chnrcb, m nny conntry, no improvement i^philo 
sophy vraa to be expected y yet tlioso who Imilstmjed jj tawwr- 
from the beaten track aPnracelsaSjaJordnnoBrurio, 
even a Teleeio had but Io«t tbemsclves in irregular *^”®**^ 
mysticism, or Imd dowm tbeonea of tlioir own, ns orbitm^ 
and destitute of proof as those they endeai oared to sapersedo. v- 
The ancient philosophers, and especially An stotle, nerc, with 
ell thoir errors and defects, far more gennino high priests of 
nntnre than any modems of the sixtecnlli century But tliere 
was a better prospect at its dose, in eepamto though verj 
important brandies of physical science, Gilbirt, Kejdcr, 
Gialileo, W’ere laying the basis of a trne philosophy , and they, 
who do not properly belong to this dmpter, laboured very 
cffcctnally to put no end to all antiquated errors, and to check 
the reception of novd paradoxes, 

4- Wo may cast a glance, mcontinie, on tlioao universities 
which still wem so wise in tiicir own conceit, and 
maotained a kind of reputation by the multitnde of 
their discjplcs Whatever has been said of tlic sdio- 
InsUc metaphysicians of tlie sixteenth century, tnii) bo under 
stood as b^ng applicable to tbeir snccessors dunng the pre- 
sent penod Their method utis by no menns extinct though < 
the books whidi contain it are forgotten In all that part of 
Europe which acknowledged the anthonty of Bonle,i,Jmd 
in all the universities whidi wore ewnjed by tlio orders of 
Fmnascans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, tlie metaphysics of the 
thirteenth century the dialectics of the Perqmtetio school, 
were still taught If new books were written ns was fre^ 
quently the case, they were wntten upon old s} stems, Brucker, 
who sometimes transcribes Morhof nord for word bot fre- 
quently expands with eo ranch more copioosness, that ho may 
be presumed to have had a direct acquaintance with many of 
the books he mentions, has gone most elaborately into tins 
nnpropitioua subject.* The chairs of philosophy in Pro- 
testant German umversitieB, except where the Ramis ts liad got 
possession of them, which was not very common especially 
after the first years of this penod were occopied by avowed 
Anstotelians , so that if one should ooumemte the professors 

* MoTfao4 toL tL L 1 e, ldi 14. Bmckc It «" 
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of physics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics, down to the close 
of the centuiy, he would be almost giving a list of strenuous 
adherents of that system.^ One cause of this was the “Phi- 
lippic method,” 01 course of instruction in the philosophical 
hooks of Melanchthon, more clear and elegant, and better 
an anged than, those of Aiistotle himself or his commentators. 
But this, which long continued to pievail, was deemed by 
some too superficial, and tending to set aside the oiiginal 
authoiity. Brucker, however, admits, what seems at least 
to limit some of his expressions as to the prevalence of Peri- 
pateticism, that many leveited to the scholastic metaphysics, 
which raised its head about the beginning of tlie seventeentli 
centuiy, even in the Piotestant regions of Geimany. The 
umveisities of Altdoif and Helmstadt were the chief nurseries 
of the genuine Penpateticism.t 

^ 5. Of the metaphysical writers whom the older philosophy 
' schoiasuc brought foitli we must speak witli much ignorance. 

writerB Suurez of Gianada is justly celebrated foi some of 
- his other works , but of his Metaphysical Disputations, pub- 
lished at Mentz, in I6l4<, in two folio volumes, and several 
times afteiwaids, I find no distinct chaiacter 111 Morhof or 
Brucker. They both, especially the formei, have praised 
Lalemandet, a Franciscan, whose Decisiones PhilosophiCtC, on 
logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared at Munich, in 1644) 
and 1645 . Lalemandet, says Moiliof, has well stated the 
questions between the Nominalist and Realist parties , ob- 
seiving that the difference between them is like that of a man 
who casts up a sum of money by figures, and one who counts 
the coins themselves t This, howevei, seems no veiy happy 
illustration of the essential points of contioversy. V^asquez, 
' Tellez, and several more names, without going foi the piesent 
below the middle of the century, may be found in the two 
writers quoted. Spain was peculiarly the nurse of these 
obsolete and unprofitable metaphysics. 

6 . The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated by the fig- 
ments of the schoolmen, had eminent upholders in the Italian 
universities, especially 111 that of Padua. Ceesai Ciemonini 
taught in that famous city till his death in 1630. Fortuuio 

I Motliof, Tol u lib 3 cap 14 
sect 15 Brucker, iv 129 


♦ Brucker, iv 243 
f Id p 248—253 
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lijccto, Ins soccossor, wns as staancli q disciple of t1ie Pen 
pntctjc sect, AVo lia\ e n more full nccpunt of these men from 
Gobnd Naudt, both m bis recorded conversation,’ the Nau 
dtauia, and in n volume of letters, than from an} other qimr 
ter His twelfth letter, cspecinlly, enters into some detail ns to 
the state of the unnxrsily of Patlua, to which, for the purpose 
of hcanng’ Cremonini, ho had repaired in 10£5 He does 
not much extol its condition , only Crcnionini and onojnorc 
were duemed h) him safe tenchers the rest were mostly of 
a common doss , the lectures were too few, and the VTications 
too lon^ He ohscncs, ns ono micht at tins day, the wainty 
population of tlie city comparcil witli its size, tlio grass CTow 
ing and tlic birds singing in the streets, nrtd, wlmt wo should 
not find now to be the case tlie “ general aistom of Italy, 
wdiidi keeps women peiriotuall} lock^ up m their chambers, 
hkc birds in cages,”* Nnude in manj of tlicsc letters speaks 
in the most irancg}Ticnl tcmifi of Cromoninif, and particularly 
for bis standing up almost done in defence of tho Anstotclmn 
philosopliy, wlien Telesio, Pntnzi, Bruno, and otiicrs had 
been propounding thconea of their owm Lux to tlio suc- 
cessor of Cremonini, maintained Iio aftcnmrds informs us, 
wnth little support, tho Penpatette vent) It it probable diat, 
by this time (hililco a more powerful adversary than Pntnn 
or Telesio, had drawm away tlio stndcnts of pli}*sicnl philoso- 
phy from Anstotlo, nor did Nnudo Iinnsclf long continoo in 
the faith ho had imbibed from Cremonini He became the 
intimate fnend of Gassendi and embraced n better sjstom 
without rcpognanct, tliongh lie still kept up Ins correspondence 
witli Liceto 

7 Logic had never been more atudiwl, according to a 
wnter wbo linS given a sort of Instory of tlw scjcnco 
about tho beginning of this penod, than in tlio pre ** 
ceding age , and in fact Iio ennmemte* above fiftv treatises 
on the subject, between tho time of Uanma and Insovn % 
Tlio Rardurta though of littlo importance in Itnlj, in Spam, 
and even in France, itnd much infiucncc iii Germany, Lngland, 
and Scotland J None, however, of tho logical works of tho 

N adrlEpUtolr pJi. {*<50. 1007 ) 

) r S7 rt*nw»pit». 

t K«l*nman, IW)ffnUi Loftw, p. no. (nTt ICOfl.) 

Slip. H7., i 
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Sixteenth century obtained such reputation as those by Smi- 
glecius, Burgersdicius, and our countryman Ciakanthorp, all 
of whom flourished, if we may use such a word for those who 
bore no flowers, in the eaiher pait of the next age. As these 
men were famous in their generation, we may presume that 
they at least wrote better than their predecessors. But it is 
time to leave so jejune a subject, though we may not yet be 
able to produce what is much more valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, that we find m 
campa- descendiiig from the sixteenth century, is that of 
neua, Thomas Campanella, whose earliest writings belong 

to It. His philosophy being wholly dogmatical, must be 
classed with that of the paradoxical innovators whom he 
followed and eclipsed. Campanella, a Dominican friar, and, 
like his mastei Telesio, a native of Cosenza, having been 
accused, it is unceitain how far with truth, of a conspiracy 
agf^inst the Spanish government of his country, underwent 
an imprisonment of twenty-seven years , during which almost 
all-'^his philosophical treatises were composed and given to the 
world. Ardent and rapid in his mind, and, as has just been 
seen, not destitute of leisure, he wrote on logic, physics, me- 
taphysics, morals, politics, and grammar. Upon all these 
subjects his aim seems to have been to recede as far as pos- 
sible fiom Aristotle. He had early begun to distrust this 
guide, and had formed a noble resolution to study all schemes 
of philosophy, comparing them with then archetype, the 
world itself, that he might distinguish how much exactness 
was to be found in those several copies, as they ought to be, 
fiom one autograph of nature.* 

9. Campanella borrowed his primary theorems from Te- 

lesio, but enlarged that Parmenidean philosophy by 
taken fVom the inventions of his own fertile and imaginative 
genius. He lays down the fundamental pnnciple, 
that the perfectly wise and good Being has created certain 
signs and types (statuas atque imagines) of himself, all of 
which, severally as well as collectively, represent powei, 
wisdom, and love, and the objects of theSe attiibutes, 
namely, existence, truth, and excellence, with more or less 


^ Cvpnam Vita Campanell©, p 7 
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T evidence* Ged firtt created space, the** basis of existence, 
the primal substance, on immovable and incorporeal capo 
city of receiving bod) Next he created matter mthont 
form or figure In this corporeal moss God called to being 
two norkmen, incorporeal themseUes, bat incapable of sub- 
sisting apart from bod), the organs of no physical forms, 
but of their IVInker alone Tliesc nro heat nnd^ cold, thp ^ 
active pnnciples diffbsed throngh nil things- Tlit) 'VCrc 
enemies from the beginning, cnen stnving to occupy all mo 
tenal substances itsolf, each therefore abvn)8 contending 
with the other, while God foresaw the great good tlmt their 
discord would produce * Tlie heavens, he 8a)B in another 
passage, WTre formed hj heat out of nttcnnateil matter, the 
earth by cold out of condensed matter , the sun, bein^ a body 
of bent, as be rolls round the earth, attacks the colder sub- 
stance, nnd converts part of it into nir and v'npour + Tins lost 
part of his theory Campanelln must have nfterwTirds changed 
in words, when he embraced tlie Copcmicnn system 

10 He united to this phvsical theory another, not wholl) 
onmnol, bat enforced m all bis writings w^th sin 
gulor confidence and pcrtinaaty the sensibility of 
all created beings* All things, he *a)8, feel , else 
would the world bo n chaos* For neither would fire tend 
upwards, nor stones downwtirds nor waiters to the sea , but 
every tiling would remain where it wros, wore it not consaous 
tlmt destruction awouta it by remaining amidst that which is 
contrary to itself and that it can only be preserved by seek 
ing that which is of a similar nature Contranety is neces- 
sary for the decay and reproduction of nature , but all tb|D^ 
strive ogmnst their contraries, which they could not dp, if 
they did not perceive what is their contrary t God, 

Ib b*e c o rpoTM tmat» bonnm, PhOwophU IUmIW Ept- 

»trtg^ dixll trt n awmitf &brl (^Frrotfbrt, 16^3,) •ect- 4 

lU ta In til* Cr 


dn inoorporrl, non potaiUa nW a 
e«poT» •nWftcre, nulWnnn pbjriienrmn 
ibiuiatiun {rguu, wd Ibraatori* tanTnro- 
TOodo. Idelreo i»tl cnlor ct prin- 

dpU nctiTm pHndpgJi*, ideoqu nm 
TfftoSii dUSbUrm. auUm Intoid fue- 
nmt mnlno, dnra ntnnpM copit Urtam 
cnbttnntliin mctcrUcfn oeeopere. Ulom 
oootr« n Inrlntm pu^nmo oaopetont, 
ptorldcnt* Deo ex biijramodl diaconlU 

n n 


f Thlj M In tte Coropeodlom d« II*. 
rtnn pro l%BMopbta bomonn, 

pnbTttbcd by Ademi In 1617 In bU 
Apolopr tor OmJOeo, In leSS Cempe 
n^lU aJOBidi the Copcmtoui tyttem, nod 
my* Unit Uie tnodom nttrononMn ♦MnV 
tber mimot co M tT U ot good cpbcmerklea 
vuwnt h. 

I Oinnbi ergo Kntlttnt I clloinittidus 
aMFt cb«M. XgoLi «oim acn conom 
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primal power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed on all thing's 
the powei of existence, and so much wisdom and love as is 
necessary foi then conservation during that time only for 
which his providence has determined that they shall he. 
Heat, theiefore, has power, and sense, and desire of its own 
being, so have all other things, seeking to he eteinal like 
God, and in God they aie eteinal, foi nothing dies before 
him, but IS only changed. * Even to the world, as a sentient 
being, the death of its parts is no evil, since the death of one 
is the birth of many. Bread that is swallowed dies to re- 
vive as blood, and blood dies, that it may live again in our 
' flesh and bones , and thus as the life of man is compounded 
out of the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is it with the 
. whole umverse.t God said. Let all things feel, some more, 
^ some less, as they have moie or less necessity to imitate my 
being. And let them desire to live in that which they uu- 
'■ del stand to be good for them, lest my creation should come 

to nought.'t 

11, The strength of Campanella’s genius lay in his ima- 
gination, which raises him sometimes to flights of 

His imagin- ^ ^ l ^ r ^ ^ rr\\ 

auon^and impiessivG eJoquencG on this ravourite theme. ‘ Ihe 
sky and stars are endowed with the keenest sensi- 

tenderet, nec aqu® in mare, nec lapides terra? autem malus Mdetur, non aiitem 
deorsura , sed res omnis ubi primo re- mundo , nec Mpcra mala cst, licet lio- 
penretur, permaneret, cum non sentiret mini sit mala Ita de omnibus idem 
sui destructionem inter contrana nec sui prasdico Mors quoque rei unius si na- 
conservationem inter SI mil la Non esset ti\itas cst multarum rerum, mala non 
in mundo generatio et corruptio nisi es- esU Moritur panis manducatus, ut fiat 
set contrarietas, sicut omnes physiologi sanguis, ot sanguis moritur, ut in car- 
aflSrmant At si alterum contrarium nem nervos et ossa ^ertatur nc vi\at, 
non sentiret alterum sibi esse contra- neque tamen hoc uni\erso displicet ani- 
rium, contra ipsum non pugnaret Sen- mab, quamvis partibus mors ipsa, hoc 
tiuntj^go singula, De Sensu Rerura, est, transmutatio dolontica sit, displice- 
i 1 0 ^ atque Ita utilis est mundo transmu- 

- * ^gitur Ipse Deus, qui est pnma tatio eorum particulanum noxia displi- 
potentia, pnma sapientia, primus amor, censque xllis Totus homo compositus 
largitus est rebus omnibus potentiam est ex raorte ac ^ ita partialibus, quse m- 
vivendi, et sapientiam et araorem quan- tegrant vitam humauam Sic mundus 
tumsufiBcitconservatiom ipsarumin tanto totus ex mortibus ac vitabus compositus 
tempore necessarian, quantum deternii- est, qu£B totius vitam efficiunt Philosop 
na\it ejus mens pro rerum reginime in Realis, c 10 

ipso ente, nec pnetenn potest Calor :j: Sentiant aba magis, alia minus, 
ergo potest, sentit, amat esse , ita et res prout magis minusque opus habent, ut 
oranis, cupitque aeteman sicut Deus et me imitentur in essendo Ibidem ament 
Deo res nullxi moritur, sed solummodo omnia vivere in propno esse praecognito 
mutatur, &c 1 ii c 26 ut bono, ne corruat factura mca, Id 

j Non est malus ignis in suo esse, c 10 
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nor 13 It unreasonable to supp^ that they aiginfy 
their mutual thoughts to each other bj the tnmsfercnce of 
light, and that their sensibility is full bf pleasure The 
blessed spints that inform such Imng and bright mansions 
behold all things in nature and in tne divine ideas , they 
have also also a more glonous light than their own, through 
which they are elevated to a supcmatuml beatific vision ’ * 
We can hardly read this, without recollecting the most sub ‘ 
hme passage, perhaps, in Shakspearc — 


sit, Jewea t look bov tbo Soor of bemren 
Ij UUck InUW with tntliM of bTij;bt gold t 
There not tbe ■malleit orb, vbkfa tboo behold it, 
Bat In hb motion tike en engel d gi, 
flUn qiilring to tbe ytnnig-ejed cfaenibim 
Socb banaonr U In ImmorUl ionls ) 

Bot, erbJle tbli muddj rcitOTe of deeef 
Dom growlr do** w In, « czimot hear lL*f 


12 ** The world is full of hnng spirits,” he proceeds , 
“and when the soul shall be deliver^ from this dark cavern, 
we shall behold their subtle essences But non ne cannot 
dfscem the forms of the air, and the mnds ns thej rush by 
ns, ranch less tbe angels and dieraons who people them 
Miserable as we arc, no recognise no other Bcnsation than 
that which we observe in animals and plants, slow and half 
extinguished, and buned under a wei^t that oppresses it. 
We mil not understand that all our actions and nppetitw and 
motions and powers flow from heaven Look at tue manner 
in which light is diffosed over tbo earth, penetrating every 
part of it With endless variety of operation, which ivo must 
believe that it does not perform without exqmsito pleasare.”i 


Antm« b«Bb» hablt«lit«i ile rim 

lx)^dx>qii* mxmloDa, n* Tt*tonl«s yldcDt 
omoo drnimqiMi idan, bibent QDoqo* 

1 mae fUrloalai quo ilermotar id Ino- 
Don Kipcroitcnlain bcotUlcsm, ct wlatl 
ipod noi Uten plaHms mm mutoo tan- 
nnt, lotanccint, dranvit, Mutlantqac^ 
tti la ralo l[ic« dWtlngaamoT aai> 
PTitnr MDtiiiut. Dr Snra Rtram, L UL 
c. 4. 

MiTcbeot cf Vraler, tel. t 
PT» temJtBt In oo u yetu Doatro 
Tend «t ter ct otbll tot eiocfimf, molto 
mloa* idamn Angtlnt DvnxmaqDe, 
qoonmi plrmt* est mmidiM. 

"B ] 


InfelicM qcd temnm aLum doHoio 
ipioirinTiii, obd obtmtnn tnlfoabain 
pltnttratDqDC, ttrdirm, demortuutnltg-- 
rrarttain j iepultuni 1 ueo qnldeni iotol- 
Ufm Tolatnot omnrm tetiooem noitrtta 
rt ppetltom K tetiRim et motnm <t rbn 
t cfrlo mentre, £cct lax quanto acu- 
tlMlxoo fiTMUidlttrr aenaa enpar terrain, 
quo touldpllaatii gmaratur aiiipQ£ea> 
tur idqua non iIi*o majpa eflle« Tt>- 
loptata exlxtimaiida o»t L ISL e, S. 

Campajotlla ttaed to bear ai b« tellf 
ua, Trhanrrtr any rril wma Impending, a 
Tolot calling him by bla name, aome* 
Umea »Uh otbor vucrdii ba doubted 
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And hence there is no vacuum m nature, except by violent 
means ; since all bodies delight in mutual contact, and the 
world no more desires to be rent in its parts than an animal. 

IS. It IS almost a descent in Campanella from these visions 
of the sepal ate sensibility of natuie in each particle, when he 
seizes hold of some plij^sical fact 01 analogy to establish a sub- 
ordinate and less paradoxical part of Ins theory. He was 
.much pleased with Gilbeit’s treatise on the magnet, and 
thought it, of course, a pi oof of the animation of the eaitli. 
The world is an animal, he saj's, sentient as a whole, and 
enjoying life in all its parts.* It is not suipiising that he 
asciibes intelligence to plants , but he heie lemarks that we 
find the male and female sexes in them, and that the latter 
cannot fructify wthout the foimei. Tins is manifest in sih- 
quose plants and in palms, (which on this account he calls in 
another place the wiser plants, plantse sapientiores,) in which 
the two kinds incline towaids each othei for the puipose of 
fructification, t 

14 . Campanella, when he uttered fiom his Neapolitan 
prison these dulcet sounds of fantasj’’, had the advan- 
pubi«h^’ tage of finding a pious disciple who spread them 
yAdami Other parts of Europe This was Tobias 

Adami, initiated, as he tells us, m the same mysteries as 
himself (nostise philosophise symmysta), who dedicated to the 
philosophers of Germany his own Piodiomus Philosophiae 
Instauratio, piefixed to his edition of Campanella’s Compen- 
dium de Rerum Natura, published at Frankfort in 1617- 
Most of the other writings of the master seem to have pre- 
ceded this edition , for Adami enumerates them in his Pro- 
dromus. Campanella did not fully obtain his hbeity till 
16^9) and died some years afterwards 111 France, wheie he 
had experienced the kindness of Peiresc, and the patronage'of 
Richelieu. His philosophy made no very deep irnpiession ; 


whether this were his proper dEemon, or 
the air itself speaking It is not won- 
derful that his imagination was affected 
hy length of confinement 

• Mundum esse animal, totum sen- 
tiens, omnesque portiones ejus communi 
gaudere vita J i c 9 

f Inveniemus in plantis sexum mas- 
culinum et foemininumj ut in anunalibus, 


et foeminnm non fructificare sine mascnli 
congressu Hoc patet in sdiquis et in 
pa]mis, quarum mas fccminaque mch- 
nantur mutuo alter in alterlim et sese 
osculantur, et focmina impregnatur, nec 
fructificat sine mare , ammo conspicitur 
dolens, squalida mortuaque, et pulvere 
dims et odore revniscit 
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it was too fiincifal, too arbitrary, too ranch tinctnred with 
marks of an imagination rendered morbid by sohtnde, to gam 
many proselytes in an age that ^vns advancing in severe 
science, GJaWndi, whose good natare led him to i;eceive 
CempaneHa, oppressed by poverty and ill usage, with every 
coUrteons attention, was of all men the last to bo seduced by 
hia theones. No one, probably, since Companella, aspinng to 
be reckoned among philosophers, has ventnred to assert so 
much on matters of high specnladve importance and to prove 
so htUe, Yet he seems worthy of the notice we have taken 
of him, if It were only as the last of the mere dogmatists in „ 
philosophy He is doubtless much superior to Jordono 
bruno and I should presume, except in mathematics, to 
Cardan • 

15 A less important adversary of the established theory 
m physics was Sebastian Basson, m his “ Phdoso- 
phite Natnrahs adversus Anstotelem Libn XII , m 
qnibus aha truBaveternm physiol ogia res tauratnr, et Anstotelis 
errores solidis radonibus refellnntar Grenevte, 1 621 ” This 
book shows great animosity ngainst Aristotle, to whom, what 
Lord Bacon has himself mamnated, ho allows only the credit 
of having preserved fragments of older philosophers liTce 
pearls m mnd It is difhcult to give an account of this long 
work In some places we perceive signs of a lost philosophy, 
but in general bus explanations of physical pnEcnoraena seem 
as bad as those of his opponents, and he displays no acquain 
tance with the wntings and the discovenes of his great con 
VempOTmt* finii tAbo some geoTnetncai paradoxea , and 
m treating of astronomy he wntes as if he had never heard 
of the Copernican system 5 

16 Qaode Beneard, bora at Mouhns, became professor 
of natural philosophy at Pisa and Padua, In his , 
Circnli Pisam, published m 1643, he attempted to ®**’^*^ 
revive, as it is commonly said the Ionic or corpuscular philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras, m opposition to the Anstotelian The 
book is rare , bnt Bracker, who had seen it, seems to have 
satisfactorily repelled the charge of atheism, brongbt by some 


^ ^ ^ • Uborikttu aiuljrm of tbe plulo* 
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against Bengard.* Another Fienchman domiciled in Italy, 

Magnen,'trod nearly the same path as Beiigard, pro- 
Magnen fgggjQg^ howevcr, to follow the modification of the 
corpusculai theory inti oduced hy Democritus.f It seems to 
be observable as to these writers, Basson and the others, that 
coming with no sufiicient knowledge of what had recently 
been discovered in mathematical and experimental science, and 
following the bad methods of the universities, even when they 
deviated from their usua| doctrines, dogmatising and asserting 
when they should have proved, arguing synthetically fiom 
axioms, and never ascending from particular facts, they could 
do little good to philosophy, except by contributing, so far as 
they might be said to have had any influence, to shake the 
authority of Aristotle. 

17 . This authority, which at least required but the defer- 

ence of modest reason to one of the meatestof man- 

kind, was ill exchanged, in any part of science, for 
the unintelligible dreams' of the school of Paracelsus, which 
had many disciples in Geimany, and a veiy few m England. 
Germany, indeed, has been the native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex observation of the mind, 
characteristic of that people, has exempted them from much 
gross eiroi, and given them insight into many depths of 
truth, but at the expense of some confusion, some habihty to 
self-deceit, and to some want of strictness in metaphysical 
reasoning. It was accompanied by a profound sense of the 
presence of Deity , yet one which, acting on their thoughtful - 
spirits, became rather an impression than an intellectual judg- 
ment, and settled into a mysterious indefinite theopathy, when 
It did not even evaporate in pantheism. 

18. The foundei, perhaps, of this sect was Tauler of 

andTheo- Strasburg, in the fourteenth century, whose sermons 
sophists native language, which, however, aie supposed 

to have been translated from Latin, are full of what many 
liave called by the vague word mysticism, an intense aspira- 
tion foi the union of the soul ^vlth God. An -anonymous 

* Bruclver, iv 460 Niceron, xxxi , nen misunderstood the atomic theory of 
where he is inserted by the name of Democritus, and substituted one quite 
Beauregard, which is probably more different in his Democntus reviviscens, 
correct, but agamst us*ige ^ published in 1646 

f Brucker (p 504 ) thinks that Mag- 
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work generally entitled The German ITieology, written in the 
fifteenth centary, pursues the same track of dfivotional thought 
It was a favourite book with Luther, and was translated into 
Latin by Castalio • These, indeed, ar^ to be considered chiefly 
08 theological , but the study of them led readily to a state 
of meutd emotion wherein u dogmatic pseudo philosophy, 
hke that of Paracelsus, abounding with nssertionB that im 
posed on the imagination, and appealing frequently both to 
scnptnral authority and the evidence of inward light, was 
sure to be favourably received The mystics, therefore, and 
the theosophiats belonged to the same class, and it is uot on 
common to use the names indifferently 

19 It may appear not here required to dwell on a subject 
Bcarcely falhng under any province of literary his- 
tory, but two wntens within this penod have heeu 
Bufficiently distraguished to deserve mention One of these 
was Robert Flndd, an Bnglish physician, who died m l6S7, 
a man of indefatigable diligence in cflUecting the dreams and 
follies of past ages, blending them in a portentous combma 
tion with new fanaes of his own The Rabbinical and Cab- 
halisbc authors, as well as the Paracelsists, the writers on 
magic, and whatever was most worthy to be rejected and 
forgotten, form the basis of his creed Among nis numer 
008 works the most known was his “ Mosaic Philosophy,” 
in which, like many before his time as well as since, he en 
deavonred to build a scheme of physical philosophy on the 
first chapters m Genesis^ I do not know whether he found 
there his two grand principles or forces of nature , a north 
em force of condensation, and a soathem force of dilatation 
These Beem to be the Parmenidean cold and heat, expressed 
in a jargon affected in order to make dupes^ In peopling the 
universe with dmmons, and in ascribing all pbmnomena to 
their invisible agency, ho pursued the steps of Agnppa Arid. 
Paracelsus, or rather of the whole school of fanatics and im 
poBtors called magical He took also from older wnters the 
doctrine of a constant analogy between umversal nature, or 
the macrocosm, and that of man, or the microcosm , so that 
what was known m one might lead os to what was unknown 

Epitooplw pUmt tb« *mboT cf th« ooUa awl Darrid Otom anwoff 
Tbaoioglt Gannuiba, Hmry NV 
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in th(5 otlier/ Flndd possc'^iscd, ]ion(*V(‘i, some arquriint.irnv 
witli science, espcciallj in cliennstiy and ineelianirs ; and hi‘> 
ihnpsodics weie so f.n fioni heme; nnueisallj contemned in 
Ins own affc, tlnit G.issendt tlioimht it not nnuortliv oi Inm 
to enter into a piolix confutation of the I’lnddian plnln>'Oj)hy. f 

20. Jacob ]5elnnen, oi rather lioelim, a shoemaKei »>f 
Jacob ncii- Goilit/, IS far more pfcnerally familiar to our ears 

than Ins contemporaiy Flndd. He was, however, 
mucli inferioi to him m re.idme;, and in fait seiMiis to have 
lead little hiit tlie J3ihle and the wiitmcrs of Paracelsus. He 
iccounts tlic visions and ecstasies dming' winch a super- 
natural illumination Iiad been coiuejed to him. It came in- 
deed without the gift of transfeiimg the liiflit to others ; for 
scaicc ail)' have been able to jiu'rce the clouds m which Ins 
meaning has been charitably presumed to be liid duet 

work of Bellmen is his Aiiror,!, wntten about 1 ()] 2 , and con- 
taining a rccoid of the visions wherein the m\ stones of na- 
ture wx’ie levealed to him. It was not published till 1011. 
He IS said to have been a man of great goodness of lieart, 
wdiich Ins waitings display, but, in Iiteintnre, this cannot 
give a sanction to the iiicoherencies of m.idncss. His lan- 
guage, as far as I have seen any extracts from his works, is 
coloured wath the phraseology of the .ilcliennsts and astio- 
logers , ns for his philosophy, so to style it, we find, .iccord- 
mg to Bruckei, wdio has taken some jiains with the subject, 
manifest traces of the system of emanation, so ancient .ind so 
attractive ; and fiom this and several otlicr reasons, he is in- 
clined to think the unlearned shoemaker of Gorlit/ must have 
had assistance from men of moie cdiic<ition m developing Ins 
visions. $ But the emanativ'c theory is one into which a mind 
absorbed in contemplation may very naturally f.ill. Belnneii 
had Ins disciples, whicli such enthusiasts rarely w'ant ; and 
Ins name is sufficiently known to justify the mention of it 
even in philosophical history. 

21. We come now to an English writer of a difTcrent 
class, little known as such at piesent, but who, without 

♦ This 'was a ^a^ountc doctrine of qui cst marc Homo igitur compendium 
Paracelsus. CampancIIa was much too cpilogusque mundi cst Dc Sensu Kc- 
fanciful not to embrace it Mundus, he rum, 1 ii c 32 

says, habet spintum qui cst coclum, eras- f Urucker, i\ 691 Euhio, lu 157 

sum corpus quod cst terra, sanguincm ] Enicker, i\ 6D8 
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doing" ranch for the adirancement of metaphysical philosophy, 
had at least the ment of deyotinff to it with a Ler4Hnt»rt 
sincere and independent spint the Teisnre of Jugh 
rank, and of a Ufe not ob^nre in the world — Lord Her 
bert of Cherbury Hie pnnapal work of this remarkable 
man is his Latin treatise, pnblislied in 1624, ** On Truth as 
It IS distinguished from Kevelation, from Probability, from 
Possibility and from Falsehood ” Its object is to inquire 
wbat are the sure means of discerning and discovering truth 
This, as, like other authors, he sets oot by proclaiming, bad 
been hitherto done by no one and he treats both ancient and 
modem philosophers rather haughtily, os being men tied to 
particular opinions, from which they dare not deport, ** It 
18 not from an hypocndcal or mercenary vmter, that we are 
to look for perfect truth Their lutereat is not to lay aside 
their mask, or think for themselves. A liberal and inde 
pendent author alone will do this.” • So general an invec- 
tive, after Lord Bacon, and indeed after others, like 
Campanella, who coald not be charged with following any 
conceits rather than their own, bespeaks either ignorance of 
philosophical litemtnre, or a snper^iona neglect of it 

02 Lord Herbert lays doivn seven pnmary anoms 
1 Truth exists 2 It m coeval with the tnings to 
which It relates 3 It exists every where 4 It is 
8elf-evident+ 5 There are ns many truths, ns there are-dif 
ferences in things 6 These differences are made known to 
us by our natural faculties 7 Hiere is a truth belonging to 
these truths ” Est ventoa quoedam harum ventatum This 
axiom ho explains as obscurely, ns it is strangely expressed 
All truth he then distinguishes into the troth of the thing or 
object, the truth of the appearance, the truth of tlie percep-*"^ 
tion and the truth of the understanding Hie truth of the~' 
object IS the inherent conformity of the object with itself, or 


H op e»t Utnr t l*mlo illqoo rel Um Tnitn at hi ca manlfinta. 

ctlpuullaao K^ton nt Ttmm ooraran- He obarr e, th*t wbst called !«1 m 
opperWii lUoTTnn apprinie In- a pp ar ancaa, are true a coch, dm 

Dt paiacmam depoosn^ tel alUar tma acecetluip t the raalltj of Uk ob- 
qaldero witlant Ingemm* «t mi arid- Jert Tenta apyaivaUl at fidve iotat, 
^ ^ pnaUblt auctor Tati enim iu appareUt, rcra tuotn ax 

Ef at. td Twltote m non ent. 
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that which makes every thing- what it is.'*' The truth of ap- 
pearance IS the conditional conformity of the appearance with 
the object. The tiuth of perception is the conditional con- 
foimityof oui senses (facultates nostras prodromas) with the 
appearances of things. The truth of understanding is the due 
conformity between the aforesaid confoimities. All truth 
theiefoie is conformity, all conformity relation. Tliiee 
things aie to be observed in eveiy inquiry after truth, the 
thing or object, the sense or faculty, and the laws or con- 
ditions by which its conformity or relation is detei mined. 
Lord Heibert is so obscure, paitly by not thoroughly grasp- 
ing his subject, paitly by wilting in Latin, partly perhaps by 
the ‘^sphalmata et eiiata in typographo, quaedam fortasse in 
seipso,” of which he complains at the end, that it has been 
necessary to omit several sentences as unintelligible, though 
what I have just given is far enough from being too clear. 

23. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as to the object, or 
condUionB outward thing itself, when our faculties are capable 
oftruth determining every thing concerning it ; but 

though this definition is exact, it is doubtful, he observes, 
whether any such truth exists in nature. The first condition 
of discerning tiuth in things, is that they should have a rela- 
tion to oui selves (ut intra nostrum stet analogiam) , since 
multitudes of things may exist which the senses cannot dis- 
cover. The three chief constituents of this condition seem to 
be : 1. That it should be of a proper size, neither immense, 
nor too small , 2. That it should have its determining dif- 
ference, 01 principle of individuation, to distinguish it fioni 
other things , 3. That it should be accommodated to some 
sense or perceptive faculty. These are the uiiivei sally neces- 
sary conditions of truth (that is of knowledge) as it regaids 
' the object. The truth of appearance depends on others, 
which are more paiticular ; as that the object should be per- 
ceived for a sufficient time, thiough a proper medium, at a 
due distance, in a propei situation, t Truth of perception is 

* Inhffirens ilia confonnitas rei cum confomiata, cum conceptu denuo sub 
seipsa, sive lUa ratio, ck qua res una- conditiombus etiam suis, conforman et 
queeque sibi constat. modo quodam spintiiali, tanquam ab 

*}* Lord Herbert defines appearance, objecto dccisa, ctiam m objccti absentia 
icetypum, seu forma vicaria rei, quze sub conservan potest 
conditiombus istis cum prototype suo 
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coudiUormI niso, and its conditions arc, that the sense should 
be sound, and the attention dtrccte<l to\ranU it Truth of 
understanding depends on tlio xurau tmtat, the common 
notions possessed lij ever} man of sane mind, and iinplniitod 
by nature, Tlie understanding tcadies ns h) means of these, 
that infinity and cttmitj exist, though our senses cannot 
pcrcei\o them Tlio nnderslanding deals altto uath um 
sncrsnls, and truth is knoivn ns to umxcrsals, ^\hctl the par 
ticubrs arc nghll) apprehended 

51- Our faculties arc ns numerous ns the difilrcnccs of 
things, and thus it is, tliat the norld corresponds 
bj perfect analogy to tlic human soni, degrees of 
perception being as much distinct from one another ns difilr 
ent mwlcs of it All our powers ma) liowc\er be reduced 
to four beads j natural instinct, internal |)crccptioii, extonml 
sensation, and reason What is not knowai by one of these 
four means cannot be knouai at nil Instinctue truths arc 
proved b} universal consent Here ho conies to his general 
basis of religion, maintaining the existence of loirai m w, 
or common notions of mankind on that siibiect, pnnciplcs 
ngninst wliicli no one can ihspntc, witliout violating the laws 
of Ins natare • Isntund instinct ho defines to Ikj nil net of 
those faculties existing in every man of sane mmd, h} which 
the common notions ns to the relations of things not per 
ceived bj the senses (rcrum intcmarum^, and cspeCTall) sucli 
as tend to the conservation of the imhvadual of tho species, 
and of the whole, arc fonnwl without nnj process of reason 
mg Tlicse common notions, tliougli exated in us by ilic 
dgectfl of sense, arc not convcycil to ns b} them , the) arc 
implanted in us by natnre, so tlint God seems to have im 
parted to ns not only a part of Ins imago, but of Ins wisdom t 
And whatever is understood and perceived by all men nliku 
desen cs to bo nccountcd one of tlieso notions Somq ^of 
them arc instinctive, otlicrs arc deduced from bucIi ns arC 
Tho former arc distinguishable by six marks , pnonty, 
independence, umvcrsalit), ccrtanit), so timt no man can 


IMnHpla nU ttCTtKkoctA, emUn hmro drSned th^lr witwilnjr, or pro r e J 
fpjwdhptUrtorf*. p 44 IhtTotmo^ tbrlr nlrtew U bnt IndUTcrtiU lotrW 
bted thk In lb« wtuo I ooold gW» -f P 48. 

It I btit to o«e f** or w/u lidbn 
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doubt them witliout putting ofl a‘* it nore nature, neces- 
sity, tliat IS, iisofulnc'sb foi tlie preservation of man, lastly, 
intuitive appieliension, foi tlicsc common notions do not re- 
quiie to be inferred. ^ 

Internal perceptions denote the conformitj of objects 
intemM with those facilities evisting me\eiyman of sane 
perceptions ri-jij)(]^ wliicli boiiig devclopcil by his natural mstmi't, 
are conversant with the internal lelationsof things, in a secon- 
daiy«and paiticular manner, .ind hy moans of natural instinct i 
By this ill-worded definition lie jirobabl) intends to distingmsli 
the geneial powei, or instinctne know ledge, from its eserciso 
and application in any instance But I ha\e found it \ cry 
difficult to follow Loid llerbeit. It is by means, he sm^s, ot 
these internal senses that mc discern the natuie of things m 
then intrinsic lelations, or hidden t\pes of bemg 4 And it 
is necessaiy well to distinguish the conforming faculty m the 
mind or inteinal peicejition, fioin the bodily sense. The 
cloudiness of his expression increases as we proceed, and in 
many pages I cannot venture to translate or abridge it. Tlie 
injudicious use of a language m \ilnch he did not write with 
facility, and wdiich is not very w'ell adajitcd, at the best, to 
metaphysical disquisition, lias doubtless increased the pei- 
plexityinto wdnch he has thiowui his leaders. 

26. Ill the conclusion of this treatise, Herbert lays down 
T the five common notions of natural religion, implant- 
of natural ' ed, as he conceives, m the bi easts of all m.inkind. 
religion That theic is a God, 2. That he ought to be 

wwshipped , 3 That viitue and piety are the chief parts of 
wmrship ; 4 . That we are to repent and tmn from 0111 sins ; 
5 That there are rew.’ards and punishments in another life. § 
Nothing can be admitted 111 religion wdnch contradicts these 
piimary notions , but if anyone has a revelation fi 0111 heaven 
in addition to these, wdnch may happen to him sleeping 01 
waking, he should keep it to himself, since nothing can be of 
importance to the human race, winch is not established by tlie 


* P 60 pnrticulanter, sccondano, cl rationc in- 

f Sensus jntemi sunt actus conformi- stuiclus natumli*; ^cr'jnnlur p 66 
tntum objectorum cum facultatibus illis f Circa analo^inm rcrum intcrnam, 
in omni boinine sano et integro cxiston- sne sigmturns ct clmnctcras rcnim pc- 
tibus, qute ab instinctu natural! expo- intiorcs ^c^santllr p 68 
circa analogmm rcrum intcrnam, § P 222 
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evtdcDce of their common faculties Nor enn nny tiling he 
knowm to be re\crtlcd, \\lncli is not revealed to our5cl\cs» nil 
else being irmlition nml biatonc testimon), Nslnch doc^ not 
amount to knouleilgc The specific dilTtrencc of mnn from 
Ollier animals lie nmhes not reason, but the ca|Vicity of roll 
gion It IS a curious coincidenct , tliat Jolin Mcslcyhas said 
something of tlic same kintL* It is also reniarhnidc tliat wo 
find m another ntirk of Lonl Herbert, Dc Htligionc Genti 
bum, which dwells again on his fi\o articles of nntnml religion, 
cssentml, as lie expressly lays it dowm, to saU^ntion tlw snmu 
illustration of tho being of n Deitj from the annlogv of a 
WTitch or clock, wlncli Paltw has since cmplo)Ctl I mheve 
that it occurs in an inlenncninte writer t 

^ Lord Herbert sent a cojij of bis treatise Dl Vtnlatc 
scieml )cars after its publication to Gassendi M c 
bale a letter to the noldcautlior iii the tinrd volume 
of the works of tliat plnlo^ophtr, showing, in the 
candid and sincere spirit natuml to Inin, (ho nlijcTtions that 
struck his mind in reading the hook t Ga'^M.ndi obsencs 
timt tlic distinctions of four kinds of (ruth are not new , tho 
\cnta3 rci of Lord Htrbtrt being what is usualU called sub* 
stance, his irntas npparcniim no more than acciJint and tho 
other two biing onl) sense and reason Gassendi scim* not 
wholl) to approvu hut gives ns tin best, a definition of 
trnth little diflenng from Hcrbert'i*, the agreement of tho 


1 tMOrwliCT* rT»J K (miCjoad 
rnaark of WtU«j Uut, nswldiritJi; ti>* 
•*g»cHy B tcoal »» 

uamH D( m«oQ M tbr dthlocnon 
betvr«n tb«ia aod mat lb« tni* dK 
(crnira if, UhU w bt« fixiiMr] to know 
God, Bod th«jr bto not, 
f Lt quldem ri boroloelura pCT dietn 
et DoctfVi lntcjjiim bom il;;nutrr lo- 
diTBTw, Vkflt qtiUpljtn ooo mtntt 
tiM, Id coodllo BrtrqiM tamim fkirtcm 
JtidlfBiTtlt. K«<iulf DOB pUni drnwm, 
qul buM nmodl tn«Hdiuina aoa pcf tI. 
pinU qoBlDor hona Untom, Md per tot 
BveuU cirndlof tnof otwontem Bn]n»d« 

v«rt«rh,not) Id ocnoBHpUotlwJiDO allqnt 
potonllWinoqo* BUml **tcri trl^it T 
jD« Il«TIg. OrniQ. QBp.sUL 
ITb* original Un, «« b*i b«n righUf 
pointed not to m» by M Alpbon** 
Borgbrn, tb* tnwlitoTOf thl» wtprit, *t 
% OL II C 


w»n *f of tn Illilery of tb* YltdJle 
Artv l» in CkrcTO (U K t. Ibeoturo 
IL as Qood I In ScythUi* wt In llrl. 
UonUra, •pbwnm IkjhK tolrrlt bw 
qa»tn nwprr C uni lUrw oottrr cflVrlt 1V». 

dnpflw raomfloan Idnn 
HBrluot la *cl* « In linil, et In ^nqaa 
urillt cTTmntHnis qttod rl^iur In ft»lo 
dWbuf *t oodlb qil* la Ula 
Uirbari* daUltt, qohi « plMfra h p*r 
freu rstloia? And will r«p«t to Inter 
nwdiiu writers brtwr tu Ixml Urtbort 
■nd PaWy I tu * Iwm rrierred, by two 
o*l>rT cormpood«nu, to lUk Ptmltir* 
OrigUmikm of Mankind, vbtre I had 
myaelf Kupetrtod It to b* and to Nletu 
wnitn lUUgiout rtdkaopbrr (EngQib 
tfmmlation, 1T30,) p. rhrt of prdCw — « 

^ OowcuU Opera, Ub 411 
C 
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cognisant intellect u itli the tliinff known : “ Jntcllcrtut. rof^no- 

O O » 

scentis cnni re cogiiita con^rucntia.” The ohsrnnt) of the 
treatise De Veiitatc conUl il! suit an understanthnii' like that 
of Gassendi, always tending to arijuiie clear concejitions ; 
and though lie wntes with great ci\ihty, it is not witlnnit 
smaitly opposing what he does lujt ajiprove. 'File iitin of 
Lord Herbert’s woilv, he says, is that the intellect nia) pierce 
jiito the natuic of things, knowing them as they are in them- 
selves W’ithout the fallacies of appear.mce and sense. But for 
Inmselfhc confesses that such knouledo’e he hasalwa^s fouml 
above him, and that he is in daikness when he attemjits to 
investigate the leal natiiie of the least thing j making many 
of the observations on tins which we lead also in Locke. And 
he w^ell says that \\e ha\e enough for our use in tlie aciidcuts 
or appearances of things without knowing then substatues, in 
leply to Herhcit, wlio had declared that we should he im>ei- 
ably deficient, if while nature has gi\cn us senses to discern 
sounds and colours and such fleeting qualities of things, we 
had no sure road to internal, etern.d, and nece*,sniy truths.* 
The universality of those innate principle, especially moral and 
religions, on which Ins corresjioiideiil had built so much, is 
doubted by Gassendi on the usual grouiuls, that ui.wi\ lia\e 
denied, oi been ignorant of them. 'J’hc letter is imperfect, 
some sheets of the autograph having been lost. 

28. Too much space may seem to lia\c been bestowed on 
a writei wdio cannot be ranked high among mctaph>Mcmns. 
But Lord Herbeit was not only a distinguished name, hut 
may claim the prionty among those plnlosophcis in Engl.iiul. 
If his treatise De Veiitatc is not as an entire work \eiy suc- 
cessful, or founded aUvays upon jirincijiles which have stood 
the test of severe reflection, it is still a monument of an ori- 
ginal, independent thinker, Avithout ihapsodies of imagination, 
without pedantic technicalities, and, above all, bearing witness 
to a sincere love of the truth he sought to appiehend. The 
ambitious expectation that the real essences of tilings might 
be discovered, if it were truly bis, as Gassendi seems to sup- 
pose, could not be warranted by any tiling, at least, within 

* ]\Iiscrc nobiscum nctum csset, si nd cssent xnedin, nulla autem ml ^orItatcs 
pcrcipicndos colorcs, sonos ct quobtates illas intcrnas, cetornasj nccesborms h\nc 
ccctcras caducoa atque momentaneas sub- crrorc supercsset Ma 
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the knowledge of that age. Bpt from some cxpresaions of 
Herbert I ahoald infer that he did not think our facnlues 
competent to solve the whole problem of qxiiddiiyt as the 
lo^aanj called it, or the real nature of any thing, at least, 
objectively withont os • Ho is, indeed, so olrecore, tliat I will 
ppt vouch for hia entire consistency It has been an addi 
tional motive to say as ranch ns I have done concerning Lord 
Herbert, that I know not where any account of Ins treatise 
De Ventote mil be found Bruckcr is strangely silent about 
this writer, mjd Bulile has merely adverted to tlio letter of 
Gassendi Descartes has spoken of I/ird Herbert’s book Midi 
much respect, though several of their Icndiug pnuciplcs were 
Jar from the same. It was translated into French in lG39i 
and this translotiOD be found Jess difficult than the ongmnJ f 
29 Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to be counted wholly 
among the philosophers of this period, since many 
of hi9 writings were published, and all ma) have 
been completed within it. They are contained in 
Bir largo folio volumes, rather closely printed The Exer 
Citabpnes Pamdoxicm, published in l621s are the earliest, 
52iese contain an attack on the logic of Aristotle, die fortress 
that so many bold epints were eager to assail But in more 
advanced life Gassendi withdrew m great measure from this 
warfare, and his Logic, in the Syntagma Philosophicum, tho 
record of hia latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Ans- 
totelian, mth sufficient commendation of its nnthor In the 
study of undent philosophy however Gassendi wtis impressed 
with on admiration of Epicurus His physical theory, founded 
on corpuscles and a vacuum lus etliics, in their pnnaplo and 
precepts, his rules of logic nud guidance of the intellect, seemed 


** CumiitOTiltitei Dovtne td uMloglam lEthcr then fuefa u rclat* to 

-PTp p r km ^«nnlail« qoIdditatM nmm cxtenul objceti. 

Doo pt&atrent Uw qmd rM f ttrfoalm, tdL Till p, 138. 188. 

in mpan iR, uU «i <nil£)A ad J y troBfra ploiiexiTi riuM fort bocooi, 
DCM Dt <Km*tiratt. perfoete Kdn rum moh pci/rW mpmit / car Op* p«a dm 
p, 163 In ■notber pW« b« p«rTOm« qiu toltnt aip«blca dVnttndm 
“I** ^ ^ doabtftil wb€tl>0‘ thb^ 1* In^t*phT^lqa•. Et, potir I« j^foal 
•XBt in nctnr*, coocernlne vbkh w da lirr*, U tkart nu fort diSwTmt 

kn<rwl*df*. Tb««terEMl d* etltd qae tui L Enfln, p»r 
•zu n«caMT7 tni dm Thi^ Hubert em> coodindcm, «oco«n qa«}« r>« pmau m«e- 
Jendiforjya koowing K«m to bar* bMn cordtr to toot »mi MxrtlnMOf d« ett 
hh commaim DoditI«, stilf}*ctiTrlr *DUur > n* l*i*« d* 1 ■rtitrwr bean 
eottp dtt tiptiti onthudm. 

c c 2 
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to tlie cool and independent mind of the Fiench plnlosujdier 
more worthy of regaul than the opposite schemes prcvaiiing 
in the schools, and not to be rejected on account of any dis- 
credit attaclied to the name. Combining' witli tlie Epicnican 
physics and ethics tlie leligious clement which had been 
unnecessarily discarded from the plnlosophy of the Gai den, 
Gassendi displayed both m a form no longer obiioMons. Tiic 
Syntagma Plnlosophue Epicuri, published in lOifj, is an 
elaborate vindication of this S 3 ’stem, which lie liad p’evionsly 
expounded m a commentary on the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laertius He had alieady ellaced the prejudices aR'.mist Epi- 
curus himself, wdiom he seems to have rcgaided with the 
afiPection of a disciple, in a biograjihical treatise on Ins life and 
moral chaiactei. 

30. Gassendi died in lG5G , the Syntagma Philosophicum, 
His chief gieatest as well as last u'ork, m wdneh it is na- 
^ksaaer tuial to scelc the wdiole scheme of his philosophy, 
w^as published by Ins friend Sorbiere in 16 JS. We 
may therefoie propeily defer the consideration of Ins meta- 
physical WTitmgs to the next period , but the controvers) in 
Tvdnch he was involved w'lth Descaites wall render it necessary 
to bring his name forwmd again before the close of this 
chapter. 


Sect. IT. 


On the TMosopliy of Lord Bacon 


31 It may be judged fiom what has been said m a former 
Preparation wcll as ill oul last pagcs, that at tlie 

fosoph^^of' beginning of the seventeenth centuiy, the higher 
philosophy, wdneh is concerned wnth general tiutli, 
and the means of knowing it, had been little benefited by the 
labours of any modern niquner. It w^as become, indeed, no 
stiange thing, at least out of the an of a college, to question 
the authority of Aristotle , but his disciples pointed wdth 
scorn at the endeavours which had as yet been made to sup- 
plant It, and asked whethei the vnsdom so long leveienceci 
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^ vnw to bo set nsido for tl»c fanntical rewnes of Paracelsus, 
^ tho unintelligible cliiinrenw of Bruno, or tlic more plausible, 
but nrbitmry, lu-potbcsw of Tdcsio 

32 rnmcjs licon \ni 5 bom in 15G1 * Ho cfimc to } cars 
of manhood at the time when England utls mpidl) 
emerging from ignorance and obsolete methods of 
study, tn an age of powerful minds, full Inmsclf of ambition, 
confidence, and energy If 'Vc tliink on tlic public history 
of Bacon, even dunng the least public jwrtion of it, philosoph} 
most appear to lin\L been but nis nmnscnicnt, it was by Ins 
hours of leisure bj time bnrdly niisscil from the Inbonons 
study and practice of the law and from the assiduities of a 
courtiLi^s life, that be became the father of moilcm sctoiicc 
Tins union of an ncli\e until a reflecting lift Imd been tho 
boost of some nnaents, of Cicero and Antonine , but what 
compansoD, m depth and onginalit), between tlicir philosoph} 
and that of Bacon ’ 

SS This uondtdfful man, m sweeping round the cliam 
paign of universal science until his powerful genms, 
found ns httle to praise in the recent, ns m the an 
aent methods of jn\csttgnting truth Hu liked as little the 
cmpincal presumption of drawing conclusions from a partial 
cxpencnce as the sophistical dogmatism winch relied on un 
warranted axioms and \crbnl clncanc. All, ho thought, was 
to be constmcteKl anew , the in\ cstigation of facts, their 
nmingcmcnt for tile purposes of inquiry, the process of 
chciung from them the required truth And for this ho 
saw, tliat, above al), a tliorougli purgation of t)io mmd itself 
would be necessary, by pointing ont its familiar errors, tlicir 
sources, and their remctlics 

34- It IS not exactl} knowTi at what ago Bacon first con 
caved tho scheme of a comprehensuu plnlosonh}, Th**#fhj 
bnt It wms, by Ins own account, vciy early in life f 


, Th<m wbo pljro Lofd Djwm i 
lirtb In iseo, u Mr MonUpti 
wme, nnut bo undwntood to f lltnr lb* 
old itTlo, whki matc« Knoe cWo^lofu 
IIo TO bora lb* asd of Junstrj snd 
I (Hh A n t_ 


dW tin eth rf April, IC26, In the riitj 
•Rf « we •« uJd Id 


« "I* « we •« tolci 10 

^ Ur bj EwwWy tbe bert entbewity we 
bhrei, 

C 


+ In * letter to Fetber FulgentJo, 
whWh been no fleto I print, but tmnt 
hire bmi written dtoot ICSI be 
to aJoTenlle work abont Jorty yeen be. 
fore whkb be had confidently entitled 
TTw OiTwtert nirtb of Time Bocoti 
•oyii Eq ktera tnnnhU me ijttedni^ntt 
Uitoe annli joredle optactUnni ciraa 
h« Tw eoof-dieei, qnod megna prontM 

c 3 
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Such noble ideas arc most congenial to the sanguine spirit of 
youth, and to its ignoiance of the extent of labour it under- 
takes. In the dedication of the Novum Orgnnum to James 
in 1620, he says that he had been about som(‘ such work 
near tlmty years, “so as I made no haste.” “And the 
reason,” he adds, “ why I have published it no\\, sjierially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because I immbui my 
days, and would liave it saved J'licre is another reason of 
my so doing, winch is to try whether I can get helji m one 
intended part of this \\ork, namcl), the comjnlmg of a 
natuial and experimental history, which must be the m.un 
foundation of a tine and active philosoph)*.” lie ma) be 
presumed at least to have made a \eiy consulcrahle pi ogress 


111 his undertaking befoie the 

fiducia ct mngnifico titulo, “ Tempon*: 
Partum inaxiinum ^ jn*^cripM Hit ap- 
parent ’iniii-glor) of tins title !•: somc- 
Avhat extenuated b} the stnM. he g*t%e to 
the plirnsc, 13irtb of lime He meant 
that the lap*ic of lime nntl long expe- 
rience were the natural ^^ourccs of n lietler 
philosoplu, ns he sn>s in Ins dedication 
of the Instaumlio IVIngna Ipse certe, ut 
ingenue fateor, solco a^siimare hoc oj)Us 
magis pro partu tcmporis qiiam mgenn 
lilud cnim m co solummodo mirabdc 
csty initia rcj, ct tantns dc ns qua invn- 
lucrunt suspicioncs, alicui in mcntcin 
'Nonirc potuisse Catcra non illibcntcr 
sequuntur 

No treatise with tins precise title ap- 
pears- But wc find prefixed to some of 
the short pieces a general title, Tcmporis 
Partus iVasewfaj, si\c Instauratio I\Jngna 
Imperil Univcrsi in Humanum lliesc 
treatises, liowe\cr, though earlier than 
his great works, cannot he referred to so 
juvenile a penod as his letter to Pul- 
gentio intimates, and I should rather in- 
cline to suspect that the opusevhrm to 
to which he there refers has not been 
preserved Air Montagu is of a dif- 
ferent opinion See his Note I to the 
Xiife of Bacon in \ol xm of his edition 
Tlie Latin tract De Interpretalionc Na- 
ture Mr BI supposes to be the germ of 
the^Instau ratio, as tlic Cogitata ct Visa 
are of the Novum Organum I do not 
dissent from this , but the former bears 
^ marks of ha^ ing been written after Bacon 
had been immersed in actneJife The 
most probable conjecture appears to he 


) of the sixteenth century. 

that he \cr\ carl\ pcrccivtd the meagrt- 
ntvs and iMqicrfcclion of the academic il 
course of philo«:oph}, and of nil others 
which fell in hi^ wav, and fomicil the 
schtmc of anTording voinithing Iiciti r 
from Ills own resources, hut that he did 
not commit mttc/t to paper, nor had 
j)1nnm.d his own iiKlIiod till after he was 
tunicd of thirt\, which Ins Utter to the 
king inliinntcs. 

In a recent and very brilliant sketch 
of the Baconian phtlosopli), (1 dmh 
RcMew, Juh, 1S37,) the two leading 
principles that distinguish jt throughout 
nil Its parts arc jiislK dtnominateHl utiUty 
and //rtv/rc ST 'i o do good to mankind, 
and do more and more good, are the 
ethics of Its induclnt method Ve nia\ 
onl} regret that the ingenious author of 
this article has benin burned sometime^' 
into the low and contracted Me\ of the 
deceitful word which regards ra- 

ther the cnjovmcnts of ])Iu*.ical conve- 
nience, than the gcneml well-being of 
the individual and the species If Bacon 
looked more frcqucnlU to the former, it 
was because so large n portion of his 
writings relates to physical ohscr\ntion 
and experiment But it was far enough 
from his design to sot up pin sics in nnj 
sort of opposition to ethics, much less in 
n superior light I dissent also from 
some of the observations in this article, 
lncl> as the} arc, winch tend to depre- 
ciate the Onglnallt^ and importance of 
the Baconian methods 1 he render maj 
turn to a note on this subject h\ Diigald 
Stewart, at the end of the present section 
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3ut jt was first promulgated to the world by tbe pobbcatioa 
jT of hiB Treatiao on the Advancemeot of Learning in 1605 
In this, indeed, the whole of the Baconian philosophy may be 
said to bo implicitly contained, except perhaps tbe second 
book of the I^vom Organura In 16S3, he published his 
more celebrated Latin translation of this work, if it is not 
rather to bo deoraed a new one, entitled, Bo Angmentis 
Scientianini I find, upon comparison, that more than two 
thirds of this treatise are a version, with slight interpolotion. 
or omission, from the Advancement of Learning, the re 
mainder being new matter 

35 The Instanratio IVIagna bad been already published ra 
1620 while Lord Bacon was still chancellor FIf UMtmUo 
teen years had elapsed since he gave to the world 

hiB Advancement of Learning, the first frnita of such asto- 
nishing vigour of philosophn^ gemns that, inconceivable as 
the completion of the scheme he had even then laid down m 
prospect for bis new philosophy by any single effort must 
appear we may be disappointed at the great definencies 
which this latter work einibits, and which he was not des- 
tined to fill up But he had passed the interval in active 
life, and in dangerous paths, deserting, as in truth he bad all 
along been prone enough to do, the ** shady spaces of 
philosophy,” as Milton calls them, for the court of a sove- 
reign, who, with some real learning was totally incapable of 
sounding the depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or oven of esti 
mating nls geniua. 

36 The Instanratio Magna, dedicated to Jamea, is di 
Tided, according to the magnificent gronnd plot of 

its author into six parts The first of these he 
entitles Partitiones Scientiarum, comprehending 
a general summary of that knowledge which mankind 
already possess , yet not merely treating this ofifirmatively 
but taking special notice of whatever should seem deficient or 
imperfect, sometimes even suppljing, by illustration or pre- 
cept, these vacant spaces of science This first part he 
declares ter be wanting id the Instanratio It has been 
chiefly supplied by the treatise Be Augmentia Saentiarunj , 
yet perhaps even that does not frlly come np to th? amfili 
tude of his design ^ 
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37* The second part of the Instauratio was to be, as he 

expi esses it, ** the science of a better and more 

Second part » - ^ ^ , 

Norum Or. perfect usc or reason in the investigation or tlnnfjs, 

gfinunt •* c? c? ^ 

and of the true aids of the nndeistandingf,^^ the new 
logic, or inductive method, in which what is eminently styled 
the Baconian philosopliy consists. This, as far as he com- 
pleted it, IS known to all by the name of the Novum Orga- 
num. But he seems to have designed a fullei treatise in jilace 
of this j the aphoiisms into winch he has digested it being 
rather the heads or theses of chapteis, at least in many 
places, that would have been farther expanded. ''' And it is 
still more important to observe, that he did not achieve the 
whole of this summaiy that he had ])iomised , but out of 
nine divisions of his method we only possess the first, vliich 
he denominates prairogativre instantiarum. Eight otbeis, of 
exceeding impoitaiice to his logic, he has not touched at all, 
except to describe them by name and to piomise more. 
“ We will speak,” he says, “ in the fiist place, of preroga- 
tive instances, secondly, of the aids of induction, thiidly, 
of the rectification of induction, fourthl}’’, of varying the 
investigation according to the nature of the subject , fifthly, 
of prerogative natures (or objects), as to investigation, or 
the choice of what shall be first inquiied into , sixthly, of the 
boundaries of inquiry, oi the synoptical view of all natures 
in the world , seventhly, on the application of inquiry to 
practice, and what relates to man , eighthly, on the prepar- 
ations (parascevis) foi inquiry , lastly, on the ascending 
and descending scale of axioms.” t All these, after the first, 
are wanting, with the exception of a few slightly handled m 
separate parts of Bacon’s writings , and the deficiency, which 
IS so' important, seems to have been sometimes overlooked by 
those who have written about the Novum Oiganum. 

38. The thud part of the Instauratio Magna was to com- 


* It IS entitled by himself, Partis se- 
cundae Summa, digesta in aphonsmos 
Dicemus itaque prime loco de pra?- 
rogativis instantiarum , secundo, de ad- 
mimculis inductionis , tertio de rectifi- 

C£(|^one inductionis , quarto, de vanationc 
;nquisitionis pro natura subjecti , qumto, 
de prfflrogativjs natumrum quatenus ad 
jnquisitioBem, sive de eo quod inquiren- 


dum est pnus ct posterius , sexto, de tcr- 
minis inquisitionis, sive de sjmopsi om- 
nium naturnrum in universo , scptimo, 
do deductione ad praxin,^ sue dc co quod 
est m ordme nd hommem , octa\o, de 
parascevis nd inquisitioncm , postrcino 
nutem, dc scnla ascensona ct dcsccnsona 
axiomatum Jib ii 22 
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•pnw an entire natural history, diligently and Bcmpulooflly 
^c^bBected from experience of every kind , indnding 
nnder that name of natural history every thing 
wherein the art of man has been employed on notnrm 
substances either for practice or expenment , no method of 
reasoning being sofficient to gnide us to trnth as to natand 
things, if they arc not themselves dearly and exactly nppre 
bended It is unnecessary to observe that very little of this 
immense chart of nature could be traced by the hand of 
Bacon, or in his time. His Centuries of Natural History, con 
taming about one thousand observed facts and expenments, 
are a very slender contnbution towards such a description of 
universal nature os he contemplated these form no part of 
the Instanratio Mngna, and had been compiled before But 
he enumerates one hundred and thirty particular histones' 
which ought to be drawn up for his sreat work A few 
of these he has given m a sort of skeleton, as samples 
rather of the method of collecting facts, than of the facts 
themselves , namely the History of Winds, of Life and 
Death, of Density and Ranty, of Sound and Heanng 
39 Die fourth part, called Scala Intellectds, is also want 
mg, with the exception of a very few introduc 
tory pages, By these tables,’ says Bacon * wo 
mean not such examples as we subjoin to the several 
rules of oor method, but types and models, Vhich place be^ 
fore our eyes the entire process of the mind m the discovery 
of truth, selectiug vanons and remarkable instances ” * 
These he compares to die diagrams of geometry by attend 
mg to which the steps of the denxpnatration become perepi 
cuons. Though the great brevity of his language in this 
place rendera it rather difficult to see clearly what he under 
stood by these models some light apjiears to bo thrown on 
this passage by one m the treatise De Angmentia where be 
eunmemtea among the desiderata of logic what he calls tm 


• Ncque da Us axamplk bMtdmiir 
<ltt» dfigulia ptawaptb *0 ragaLia Ohta- 
truufi Cntla adjldmilnr boo «nlm la 
KMnia opark abtuaJa pnodtnnni, 
tad pkflo typo* IntdSclflmt me platoMU, 
(put nniTatruEu mtotlt pini wiiiii tltpta 
isTtokodl coatnmamp &bAxin ct or 


dloGD In certt* anlii/eetia, Ila^^ rxHIt mt 
brnfolbot ttnqaaiQ mb oen^ pomnt. 
£1^0) DobU Tcdt in tnemtem m 
mtlkk, utanta nMehlm, H(pii demch^ 
•tndoMm Cadltia at porplrntaj j ccctim 
•faaqne bto comiDodJtEta omni* ild«rl Ii». 
TolctU ct qaom i rr cr t nmt tabtHun, 
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ditio lampadis, oi a delivery of any science or particular 
truth accoiding to the ordei wheiein it was discoveied.* 
“ The methods of geometers,” he there says, have some 
resemblance to this art , ” which is not however, the case as to 
the synthetical geometry with which we are generally conver- 
sant. It is the history of analytical investigation, and many 
beautiful illustiations of it have been given since the days 
of Bacon m all subjects to which that method of inquirj’’ has 
been applied. 

40. In a fifth part of the Instauratio Magna Bacon had 
Fifth part designed to give a specimen of the new philosophy 
oone^s'phi- which he hoped to raise, after a due use of his na- 
losophiiB tural history and inductive method, by way of anti- 
cipation or sample of the whole. He calls it Prodromi, sive 
Anticipationes Philosophise Secundse. And some fiagments 
of this part are published by the names Cogitata et Visa, 
Cogitationes de Natuia Rerum, Filum Labyrinthi, and a few 
more, being as much, in all piobability, as he had reduced 
to writing. In his own metaphor, it was to be like the 
payment of interest, till the principal could be laised , tau- 
quam foenus leddatur, donee sors haberi possit. For he 
despaired of ever completingf the work by a sixth 
and last poition, which was to display a perrect 
system of philosophy, deduced and confirmed by a 
legitimate, sober, and exact inquiiy accoiding to the method 
which he had invented and laid down. “ To perfect this 
last part is above oui powers and beyond oui hopes. We 
may, as we trust, make no despicable beginnings, the des- 
tinies of the human race must complete it, m such a manner, 
perhaps, as men, looking only at the present, would not 
readily conceive. For upon this ivill depend not only a 


• Lib VI c 2 Scientia qua alns tan- 
quam tela pertexendo traditur, eadem 
inethodo, si fien possit, ammo altenns 
est insinuanda, qua pnmitus inventa est 
Atque hoc ipsum fieri sane potest in 
scientia per jnductionem acquisita sed 
in anticipata ista et praeinatura scientia, 
qua utimur, non facile dicat quis quo 
itinere ad earn quam nactus est scientiam 
pervenent Attamen sane secundum 
majus et minus possit quis scientiam 


propnam revisere, et vestigja sum cogni- 
tionis simul et consensus remetin , atque 
hoc facto scientiam sic transplantare in 
animum alienum, sicut crevit in suo 
Cujus quidem genens trnditionis, 
methodus matheraaticorum in eo sub- 
jecto similitudmem quandam habet I 
do not well understand the words, in eo 
siibjccto, he may possibly have referred 
to analytical processes 
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spetolativB good, but all the fortunea of mankind, and all 
f meir power ” And with an eloquent prayer that hia exer 
tions may be rendered effectoal to the attainment of troth 
and happiness, this introductory chapter of the Instauratio, 
which annoonces the distribution of its portions, concludes 
Snch was the temple, of which Bacon saw m viaion before 
him the stately front and decorated pediments, m all their 
breadth of light and harmony of proportion, while long" vistas 
of receding colnmns and glimpses of internal splendonr re- 
vealed a glory that it was not permitted him to comprehend 
In the treatiBe De Augmentis Scientiamm, and in the No- 
vnm Organnm, we have less, no doubt, than Lord Bacon, 
troder diSereat caaditioas of hfe^ cni^hc bare ecb{ered , he 
might have been more emphatically tlie high pnest of nature, 
if he had not been the chancellor of James I , but no one 
man could have hlled up the vast outline which he alone, m 
that stage of the world conld have st) boldly sketched 

41 The best order of studying the Baaramn philosophy 
would be to read attentively the Advancement of 
Learning , next, to take the treatise I3e Augments, 
companDg it all along with the fornier, and after 
wards to proceed to the Novum Organum A less degree 
of regard nas usually been paid to the Centunea of Natural 
History, which are the least important of his writings, or 
even to the other philosophical fra^enta, some of which 
contain very excellent passera , yet such, in great measure, 
as will be found substantiariy in otlier parts of his works. 
The most remarkable are the Cogituta et Visa. It must be 
said, that one who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will not 
disdain his repetitions, which sometimes, by variations of 
phrase, throw light upon each other It is generally sup- 
posed that the Latin works were translated from the ongmal 
En^ish by several assistants, among ^vhom George Herbert 
and Hobbes baVe been named under the author’s sdpenn 
tendeuce * The Latin style of these wntiugB is siugnlarly 
^concise, energetic, and impressive, but frequently crabbed, 
tincouth^ and obscure , so tnat we retid with more admiration 
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of the sense than dehg'lit in tlic manner of delivenng' it. But 
Rawley in his Life of B.icon informs ns that lie had seen 
about twelve autogiaplis of the Novum Orgamim, wrought 
up and impiovedyeai by year, till it readied tlic shape in 
■which It was published, and he docs not intimate that these 
were in English, unless the piaise he immediately afterwards 
bestows on his English style may be thought to warrant that 
supposition *' I do not know that M'e have positive e\ideiice 
as to any of the Latin woiks being translations from English, 
except tlie tieatise De Augmentis. 

42. The leading principles of the Baconian philosophy are 
contained in the Advancement of Learning. These aie am- 
plified, coirected, illustiated, and developed in the treatise De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, from the fifth hook of nliich, nith 
some help from other parts, is taken the first book of the 
Novum Organum, and even a part of the second. J use this 
language, because, though earliei m publication, I conceive 
that the Novum Oigaiium was later in composition. All 
that veiy important part of this fifth book which lel.ites to 
Expenentia Litterata, oi Venatio Pams, as he calls it, and 
contains excellent rules for conducting expeiiments in natural 
philosophy, IS neiA'^, and does not appear in the Advancement 
of Leaining, except by w^ay of promise of what should be 
done in it. Nor is this, at least so fully and clearly, to be 
found in the Novum Organum. The second book of this 
latter tieatise he professes not to anticipate. De Novo Or- 
gano silemus, he says, neque de eo quicquam pia^hbamus. 
This can only apply to the second book, which he considered 
as the real exposition of his method, after dealing UAva}’' the 
fallacies which form the chief sub]ect of the fiist Yet uliat 
IS said of Topica paiticulans, in this fifth book De Augmentis 
(illustrated by “ai tides of inquiiy concerning gravit)- and 

* Ipse repen in archi\ IS dominationis tatem prcccipue scctabatiir, non elegan- 
sua?, aufographa plus minus duodecim tiam nut concinnitatcm scrmonis, ct inter 
Organi^Novi de anno in annum elaborati, scribendum nut dictnndnm sa:pc intcrro- 
et ad incpdem revocati, et singulis annis, gaMt, num sensus cjus dare admodum 
ultenore lima subindc politi et castigati, ct pcrspicuc rcdditus csset’ Quippe qiii 
donee in illud tandem corpus adolc\crat, scirct n?quiim esse ut ^erba fnmulnrcntur 
quo in lucemeditum fuit, sicut muUa ex rebus, non res ^e^bls Lt si in st\Iiim 
ammalibus foetus larabere consuescunt forsitnn politiorem incidissct, siquidcm 
usque quo ad raembrorum lirmitudinem apud nostrates cloquii Anglicani nrtifcx 
cos perducont In libns suis compo- liabitus cst, id c\cnit, quia cvitarc nr- 
nendis verborum vigorem et perspicui- duum ci crat 
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levity”), goes eetirely on the pnnaples of the second book of 
the Novum Orgonom 

43 Let 08 uow see what liOrd Bacon’s method really wa«. 
He has ^ven it the name of indoction, hut carefolly K«tn« oC 
distinguishes it from what bore that name in the old 
logic, that 18 , an inference from a perfect euumera 
tioo of particulars to a general law of the whole For such 
an enumeration, though of course conclusive, is rarely prac 
ticable in nature, where the particulars exceed our powers of 
nnmbenng * Nor agnra is the Baconian method to be con 


Trxlty^ cp* proenUt p«r enume- 
nUdonn njnpUc^m^ res poertUs sit, st 
prrosrio ooiula£l« et pcrietilo siponltur 
ab itnlsatls coatrndletorU, tt plcnunqiis 
•eenndam psu«iars qnsm par ost, et ex 
bis tantoniiiodo OtUi p i M s to stmt pn>< 
bdoUsL At Lndaeda gew sd biTfQdotKm 
ct dcnxmtntkmeiQ ■dsntianrtn st ar 
tbnji crlt uUna, Ttaturnm iep arai s debet, 
per irjntlonss et axcloxioo es debitas 
M delnde post oogadrsa tot qoot 
dimt, snpsr siErmstltta coooIiidaTs 
quod adboo {aetsm ncai tst, i>co tents 
tom certs, nlal tantommodo a b^atone, 
qnl sd exentModsa drflmtkmct ct Idesa, 
bae eerts tbrnia mdnctbmla allquataous 
ntftiir Not Org. L lOJ In thia paa- 
ngs BacoD sssma to imnlf tbst tbs soo- 
maiatlan of partionlais In any Indootloa 
ia or may bs Inrpsrfeot. Thb la csrtamly 
tbe ca^ hi tbs plurality of pbyilcal hw 
dootlona bat it does not appssr tbst 
tbe locioal wrllsis looked ttpen th^ as 
tbs palmary and lagftliinUs ssitae. In- 
doenoit ra dJsthiguiabsd into ths oom 
plate and toeomplrte. * Tbs »ord, 
■says a Tcry modam vritcT “bpesbapa 
nnbsppy aa Indaad It ■ takan m aerciin 
Tagna acnacs I bet to abollsb U k impoa- 
sQhc. It U tbs latin translatloti o^ 
aTa7SFy% wlueb word la used by Aria- 
totla u a comjiteipsrt to n^X^7ia;^T 
lie atcmi to ctmsldar U tn a peHbet or 
dialectk, and fn an Imperfect or ibetcri 
eal aetwe. Tboa If a genua ( G ) coo- 
tauisd fcor apedaa (A, B, C. D ), iyl- 
lockm wtnld argue that wbat h true of 
O k true of any ooa of tba tjor ; but 
par^Kt faidaetloo wocUd roason, fbnt 
-what srs am parrs trus of A B C. D, 
smratslr »s may properly stats ai trua 
of O tbs whola gema, Thk k srl- 
dontly {bnnal ar gueneut ai dnmetatrs- 
-ths Si ayOogkm. Dot tbs Imperil or 


rbotorlcal ladoeBon srill parbapa arm 
merats three ody of tha ipecio^ and 
tbsD draw tb# concloaiaa aneeramg G r- 
wbleb Tirtoally Incudes tha fbortb, or 
what k tbe kuw thing, will argua, that 
wbat U tms of the tbrae la to ba bdlsred 
trus Kkawlae of tbs fourth. Newman 
Lsetnrsa oa Xioglo, p, 75. (1S57 ) Tbo 
>tm djsthiotion bstwsen psef^ and Im- 
perfect Induction k mnda in tba Eoerolo- 
ptila Fran^oke, art, Induetbn, and ap 
parwily on tbs antborlty of the anoknta. 

It may be obMsrcdft^t thklmjmfeet 
Industlao may be put In regular logkfd 
fbrui, and k ooly Ticioua In ayllogutie 
reasoning wben tbe cooeluabm laaeita a 
higher probsbdlty than tbe prsmkaa. 11^ 
for example, we reoaoii thus Socoa aer 
penti are Tcnooxtui. — Tbk unknown 
animal k a aarpcut — Ibarefora this k 
reno u ftoua | wa an guihy of an ob- 
Tioua pandogkm. If we InJsr only 
Tbk may bs rroo m oca, our resaoDb^ ia 
perfectly Tslid in itself^ at least In tbe 
oommoQ apprebembm of all manklad, 
exespt (fialecticiaiui, but not ragnlar In 
ferm. Tba only mcaia that I pereetre 
of making It ao, k to pnt it m soma 
soeh phrase as tba fellowhigt AH tm- 
knowtr aarp^its an aObetad by a’rtrtaln 
probability of bal g renomoQai Tbk 
animil, Ao. It k not nseMsaij of 
eouraa, that tba probablEty abould bs 
eapsbla of being satimated, prodded w 
roentallT cooeehrs It to be no other in tbs 
coodnaioei tham hi tbs major term. In 
tbe best treatlaes oo tbe strict or ayUo* 
gntle method, aa fkr aa I hare aoan, thcTD 
•asms deftdenoy in raapset to profialk 
cooehiskaii, which mar ha a aikaqjbtan 
tba prsetke of taking Ituitancsa frocnuol- 
vand or nectaaary rather than fcstdit- 
gmt trntba, aa wall as from tba cootrmetad 
TMTwa rf reasonlDg which tba AnatotcUan 
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founded with the less complete form of the inductive process, 
namely, inferences fiom partial expeiieiicc in similar circum- 
stances ; though this may be a very suflicient ground for 
practical, which is, piobable knowledge. IIis own method 
lests on the same general piinciplc, namely, the niiifoi mity of 
the laws of natuie, so that in ceitain conditions of phainomena 
the same effects or the same causes may be assumed ; hut it 
endeavours to establish these laws on a more exact and finer 
piocess of leasoning than partial (’xiieiience can eflect. For 
the recurrence of antecedents and consequents does not jnove 
a necessary connexion between them, unless we can exclude 
the presence of all other conditions which may determine the 
event. Long and continued e\pei lencc of such a recui rence, 
indeed, raises a high probability of a necessaiy connexion ; 
but the aim of Bacon w'as to supersede experience in this 
sense, and to find a shorter road to the result ; and foi this 
his methods of exclusion are devised. As complete and accu- 
rate a collection of facts, connected with the subject of inquiry, 
as possible is to be made out by means of that copious na- 
tural history w'hich he contemplated, oi from any other good 
souices. These are to be selected, compared, and scrutinised, 
according to the rules of natural interpretation delivered in the 
second book of the Novum Organum, or such others as he 
designed to add to them , and if experiments are admissible, 
these are to be conducted according to the same rules. Expe- 
iience and observation are the guides through the Baconian 
' philosophy, wdiich is the liand-maid and interpretei of nature. 
When Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, which in cer- 
tain passages he might be thought to do, it is the paiticular 
and empirical observation of individuals, from which many 
rash generalisations had been drawm, as opposed to that 
founded on an accurate natuial history. Such hasty infeieiices 


school ha\e always inculcated No so- 
phisms are so frequent in practice ns the 
concluding generally from a partial in- 
duction, or assuming (most commonly 
tacitly) by what Archbishop Whatelcy 
calls^‘‘ a kind of logical fiction,” that a 
few^mdniduals are adequate samples 
ot representations of the class they be- 
long to ” These sophisms cannot, in the 
pr^ent state of things, be practised 


largely in p]i}sical science or natural his- 
tory , but m reasonings on matter of fact 
they are of incessant occurrence Tlic 
“ logical fiction ” raa} indeed frcqucntlv 
be employed, c\cn on subjects uncon- 
nected with the physical Inus of nature, 
but to know when this mnj be, and to 
wliat extent, is just that which, far more 
than any other skill, distinguishes what 
IS called a good reasoner from a bad one 
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Hfl reckoned Bbll more pennaous to tme knowledge than the 
sophisUcal methods of the cnrrent philosophy , and in a re 
markable passage after censuring ^la precipitancy of empi 
ncal conclusions in the (demists, and in Gilbert s Treatise on 
the Magnet, ntters a prediction that if ever mankind, excited 
by his connsels, should Benously betake themselves to seek 
the guidance of expenence instead of reljnng on the dogmatic 
schools of the sophists, the pronenesa of the human mind to 
snatch at general axioms would expose them to mudi nsk of 
error Jrom the theories of this snperScial class of philoso- 
phers.* 

The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon is more fre- 
quently directed against the predominant plnlosophy 
of his age, that of AnstoUe and the schoolmen 
Though he does justice to the great abilities of the former, 
and acknowledges the exact attention to facts displayed in his 
History lof Animnls, he deems him one of the most eminent 
adveraanefl to the only method that can guide ns to the real 
laws of nature. The old Greek philosophers, Empedocles, 
Leucippus, Anaxagoras, and others of their age, who had 
been in the right track of investigation, stood ranch higher in 
the esteem of Bacon tlian dieir successors, Plato, Zeno, 
Aristotle, by whose lustre they had been bo much saperseded, 
that both their works have perished and their tenets are with 
difficulty collected 'Ihese more distinguished leaders of the 
Grecian schools were in his eyes little else than dispntatioas 
professors (it must be remerahered that he had m general only 
physical science in his view) who aeemed to have it in com 
mon with children, “ ut ad gamendnra promnti sint, gene 
rare non poasint so wordy and barren was their mis-^dled 
wisdom 

45 Those who object to the importance of I*ord Bacon’s 
precepts m philosophy that mankind have practised 
many^^of them immemonally, are rather confirming 
their utility than taking off much from their ongi ****’*^ 
nolity m any fair sense of that term Every logical method 
IS built on the common faculties of human nature, which liave 
been exercised since the creation m discemmg, better or wor^, 
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It 10*7 t)* dcrabtad whctbtr Baooa did iViIl ‘Jgatijs* to 
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truth from falsehood, and infeiring the unknown from the 
known. That men might have done this moie correctly, is 
manifest from the quantity of erioi into which, from want of 
leasoning well on wliat came before them, they have habi- 
tually fallen. In expeiimental philosophy, to which the moie 
special rules of Lord Bacon aie genercdly refeired, there was 
a notorious want of that veiy piocess of reasoning which he 
has supplied. It is more than probable, indeed, that the gi eat 
physical philosophers of the seventeenth century would have 
been led to employ some of his lules, had he never promul- 
gated them, but I believe they had been little regarded in the 
eailier peiiod of science.^ It is also a veiy defective view of 
the Baconian method to look onlj’- at the expeiimental rules 
given in the Novum Organum. The prepaiatory steps of 
completely exhausting the natural history of the subject of 
inquiiy by a patient and sagacious consideiation of it in every 
light are at least of equal importance, and equally prominent 
m the inductive philosophy. 

46. Tlie first object of Loid Bacon’s philosophical writings 

lu objects prove their own necessity, by giving an un- 

favouiable impression as to the actual state of most 
sciences, in consequence of the prejudices of the human mind, 
and of the mistaken methods pursued in their cultivation. 
The second was to point out a better piospect for the future. 
One of these occupies the treatise De Augmentis, and the 
first book of the Novum Organum. The other, besides many 
anticipations in these, is partially detailed in the second book, 
and would have been more thoroughly developed in those 
remaining portions which the author did not complete. We 
shall now give a veiy short sketch of these two famous 
_ works, which comprise the greater pait of the Baconian 
philosophy. 

47 . The Advancement of Learning is divided into two 

Sketch of tho only? the treatise De Augmentis into nine. 

Au*^lnas these, in the latter, is introductoij^, and 

designed to lemove prejudices against the search 
after truth, by indicating the causes which bad hitherto oh- 

. V 

- ^ It has been remarked, that the ele\atiOD, was n crucial tnsiancey one 
^famous evperiment of Pascal on the ba- the first, if not the very first, on record in 
xometer by carrying it to a considerable phvsics ” Herschel, p 229 
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\ itnicted it In the second book, he lays down iis celebrated 
parution of human learmoginto history, poetry, and 
phi'psophy, according to the faculties of the mind 
reapectivdy concerned in them, the memory, imagmation, and 
reason History is nataml or civil, nnder the latter of which 
ecclesiasbcnl and literary histones are compnsed These 
agaiir foil into regular subdivisions , cdl of which he treats in 
ft summary manner, and points out the defiaeucies which 
ought to be -supplied m many ■►departments of history 
Poetry succeeds m the last chapter of the same book, 
but by conBniug the name to fictitions normtivo, 
except ns to ornaments of style, which he refers to ft diffoniut 
part of his subject, lie much limited his views of that litora 
ture , even if it were true, as it certainly is not, that the 
imagination alone, in any ordinary nse of the word, is the 
medium of poetical emotion The word emotion, indeed, is 
enffiaent to show that Bacon should either have excluded 
poetry altogether from his enumeration of sciences and learn- 
ing, or taken into consideration other faculties of the sool 
than those which are merely inteUectonl 

^ 48 Stewart has praised with justice o short bnt beautiful 

paragraph concerning poetry, (funder which title may i r- 

be comprehended oil the vanons creations of the 
focnlty of imagination, nt least as they ore manifested by 
word^) wherein Bacon has exhausted every thing that phi 
losophy and good sense have yet had to oflfer on the subject 
of what lias since been called, the beau tdSal ” Hie same 
eminent wntor and ardent admirer of Bacon observes that 
D* Alembert improved on the Baconian armn^emont by class 
iDg the fine arts toother with poetry^ Injustice had been 
done to painting and music, especially the former, when,^ 
the fourth book He Angmeutis, they were counted os mdro ^ 

‘nrtee volaptanie,” subordinate to a sort of Epicurean bra 
tiBcatiOQ of the senses, and only somewhat more bberal mdn 
coekeryor cosmetics 

I 49 In the third book, science having been divided into 
theological and philosophical and the former, or * 
what regards revealed i^igion, being postponed for 
tbe^ present, be lays it down that nil pnilosopby 
rhlfttes to God, to nature, or to man Under natnraJ tbcoli^y, 
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as a sort' of appendix, he reckons the science or theoiy of„ 
angels and superhuman spints ; a more favourite theme', 
especially as treated independently 'of revelation, in the ages 
that preceded Lord Bacon, than it has been since* Natuial 
philosophy IS speculative or practical ; the former divided into 
physics, in a particular sense, and metaphysics ; one of 
which inquireth and handleth the material and efficient causes ; 
the other handleth the formal and final causes.” Hence phy- 
sics dealing with particular instances, and regarding only the 
effects produced, is precarious in its conclusions, and does not 
reach the stable principles of causation. 


Limus ut hic durescit, et licec ut cera liquescit 
Uno eodemque igni 


Metaphysics, to which word he gave a sense as remote fiom 
that which it bore in the Aristotelian schools as from that in 
which It IS commonly employed at present, had for its propei 
object the investigation of forms. It was “ a generally le- 
ceived and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man is 
not competent to find out essential forms oi tiue differences.” 
“ Formse inventio,” he says in another place, “habetur pio* 
desperata.” The 'wovAfoim itself, being borrowed from the 
old philosophy, is not immediately intelligible to every reader. 
Form of “In the Baconian sense,” says Playfair, “form 
todies differs only fi om cause in being permanent, whereas 
we apply cause to that winch exists in order of time.” Form 
{natura naturans, as it was barbarously called) is the general 
law, or condition of existence, in any substance oi quality 
{natina naturata)^ which is wherever its form is.* The 
conditions of a mathematical figure, prescribed in its de- 
' finition, might in this sense be called its form, if -it did not 
, seem to be Lord Bacon’s intention to confine the word to the 
laws of particular sensible existences. In modern philosophy, 
it might be defined to be that particulai combination of foices 


* Licet enim in natura nihil vere ex- operaudum Earn autem legem ejusque 
istat prceter corpora individua, edentia paragraphos Formarum nomine intel- 
actus puros indmduos ex lege, in doc- ligimus , praesertim cum hoc vocabulum 
’ trims tamen ilia ipsa lex, ejusque inqui- invaluent et famihanter occurrat Nov. 
sitio, et jnventio atque explicatio pro Org ii 2 

fundamento est tarn ad sciendum quam , 
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-^hi^ impresses a certain modificauon upon matter subjected 
7 fVtheir in6aence 

50 To a knowledge of anefa forms, or lan-s of essence and 
’'existence, at least m a certain degree, it might be 

C *ble, ID Bacon’s sanguine estimation of his own 
^ for ratm to attain Not tlml we could hope 
to nndorstnnd the forms of complex bein^ whicli arc almost 
infinite m vonety, but the simple and pnmoiy natures, which 
are combined in them To inquire the form of a hon, of an 
oak, of gold, nay of water, of air, is a tTun pursnit , but to 
inquire me forms of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegetation, 
of colonrs, of gravity and levity, of density and tenuity, of 
beat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities, vihicli, like 
an alphabet, are not many, and of whicli the essences, upheld 
by matter, of all creatures do consist, to inquire, I sa), the 
true forms of these is that part of metaphysic which wo now 
define of * • Thus, in the words he toon afterwards uses, 
of natural philosophy, the basis is natural history , the 
stage next the basis is physic, the stage next tho vertical 
point IS metaphysic. As for the vertical point, * Opus quod 
operator Deos a pnnapio usquo ad finem,^ the summary law 
of nature, wo know not whether man’s inquiry can attain 
unto It.’ t 

51 The second olr|ect of metaphysics, according to Lord 

Bacon’s notion of the word, was the investigation of 

final causes. It is well known that he has spoken feowrt 
of this with unguorddd disparagement, t ** Like a 
wgin consecrated to rt bears uodimg one of tliose 
witty conemts that sparkle over his wntmgs, but will not bear 
a severe ejcnmmation It has been well remarked that dlhitist 


Til tbfl KoTum Or ymmi be amet 
to bar* goM » little baftnd tbla, aod to 
hare bopd that tba form itatlf of eon- 
Unogi mlgbt bo koowtN Dote 
aotam ootura foTmam. ilro dHbromtam 
•ram, dro tmtorom mtorantm, dro 
liuteui emonatienli, (lata mlm Yocobola 
babomtB, qo* ad lodteatlotwm rtl pro* 
xlmo ■CTwbmy HitoqIto opoa rt ioteritlo 
eat Htnnoae Bckiitlah l‘a> IL 1 
t AdTaoeomool <!if I^ornlng boob U. 
Tbla aomHico bo hiM ocojkoIt altered In 
IboLatht. 

D D 


\ Caim &>illa tantom abeat Dt pTteh, 

ut adam adtntiaa oon-ompat, nbl In 
bomlnli aetloalba]. Vor Ort U. £. It 
nmt bo ratoembored that Uae^ bad 
good r eo a uu to deprecate (iWi cdnibluTo 
^ theologieal dogmn adth phJoaopbj 
orhlcb bad been, a^ baa oOen amce been, 
tba aboolute perrenloQ cf oil 
reaaonbg In aelenoe See what Stewart 
h«i taid npcm Lord llacon'k ofajeetloa to 
l aaao nlij g from final caoaea 
PhDoaopiiy of the Aetlro andjlloral 
Powait, book flL ebap. S, itet < ^ ^ 
2 - ' 
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at the moment he published this, one of tlie most impoitant 
discoveiies of his age, the circulation of the blood, had le- 
warded the acuteness of Haivey in reasoning on the final 
cause of the valves in the veins. 

52. Nature, or physical plnlosojihy, accoiding to Loid 
Man not In- Bacon’s partition, did not comprehend the liuni.in 
ci^cdby species. Whether this be not inoie consonant to 
pi>y«'cB popular language, adopted by preceding systems of 
philosophy, than to a stiict and perspicuous .irrangcinent, 
may by some be doubted , though a very lesjiectable autho- 
rity, that of Dugald Stewait, is opposed to including man in 
the province of physics. Foi it is surely strange to sep.irate 
the physiology of the liuman body, as quite a science of an- 
other class, from that of infeiior animals , and if uc place 
this part of oui being under the depaitnient of pliysical pln- 
losophy, we shall soon be embarrassed by what Bacon lias 
called the “ doctrina de foedere,” the science of the connexion 
between the soul of man and Ins bodily frame, a vast and 

' Intel esting field, even yet veiy impel fectly explored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author to follow his own 
Mud, in body ariaugemeut. The fourth book relates to the con- 
andmind stitution, bodily and mental, of mankind. In tins 
book he has introduced several subdivisions winch, considered 
meiely as such, do not always appear the most philosophical, 
but the pregnancy and acuteness of Ins obsei rations under 
each head silence all ciiticism of this kind. Tins book has 
neaily double the extent of the corresponding pages in the 
Advancement of Learning. The doctinie as to the substance 
of the thinking principle having been veiy slightly touched, 
01 lather passed ovei, until two curious disquisitions on divi- 
nation- and fascination, he advances in four ensuing books to 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and those sciences which 

' immediately depend upon them. Logic and Ethics 
, ’ are the grand divisions, correlative to the leasoii and 

the^^v]ll of man. Logic, according to Lord Bacon, compiises 
the sciences of inventing, judging, letaining, and delivering 
the conceptions of the mind. We invent, that is, discovei 
new arts, oi new arguments , we judge by induction or by 
syllogism , the memory is capable of being aided by ai tificial 
methods. All these processes of the mind aie the subjects 
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,of several sciences, which it wns the peculiar aam o/^Bacon, 
by hi8 own logic, to place on solid foundations 

54< It 18 here to be remarked, that the saencea of logic 
and ethics, according to the partitions of Lord Bacon, 
are far more extensive than we are accastomed to 
consider them "Whatever concerned the human 
mtellect came under the first , whatever related to the will 
and affections of the mind fell under the head of ethiCs. 
Logica de intellectn et ratione, ethica de volontate appetitn et 
affectibns dissent , altera decreta, altera actiones progignit 
But It has been nsual to confine logic to the methods of gmd 
mg the understanding in the search for truth , and som^ 
though, as it seenlB to me, in a manner not warranted by the 
best usage of philosophers *, have endeavoured to exclude 
every thing but the syllogistic mode of reasoning from the 
logical province Whether ogam the nature and operations 
of the human mind, m general, ought to bo reckoned a paft 
of phpics, has already been mentioned as a disputable 
question 

55 The sdenoe of delivenng oor own tbooghts to others, 
branching mto grammar and rhetonc, and including 
poetry, so far as its proper vehicles, metre and 
diction, are concerned, occupies the sixth book In 
all this he finds more desiderata than from the great attention 
paid to these sul^ects bj the ancients could have been ex 
pected Thus hia ragenions collection of antitheta, or com 
mon places m rhetonc, though mentioned by Cicero as to the 
judicial species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon hita 
self, ns he supposes, to deliberative or pohtical orations, I ^do 
not however think it probable that this branch of topica could 
liave been neglected by antiquity though the wnting8*n3ahng 
to It may not have descended to us , nor can we by anymeans 
^ there is nothing of the kind m Aristotle’s ^Hhetonc. 
Whether the utility of these common places, when collected 
m hooks, be very great, is another question And k bimdar 
doubt might be suggested with respect to the elenchs, or 
refutations, of rbetoncal sophisms, “ colores bom et mah,*^ 
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whicTi he reports as equally deficient, though a commencement 
had been made by Aristotle. 

56. In the seventh book we come to ethical science. This 
he deems to have been insufficiently treated. He 
would have the different tempers and characters of 
mankind first considered, then their passions and affections ; 
(neither of which, as he justly obseives, find a place in the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though they are sometimes treated, not 
^so appositely, in his Rhetoiic ,) lastly, the methods of alter- 
'ing and affecting the will and appetite, such as custom, edu- 
cation, imitation, or society. “ The main and primitive 
division of moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exemplar 
or platform of good, and the regiment or culture of the mind; 
the one describing the nature of good, the other presenting 
rules howto subdue, apply, and accommodate the will of man 
thereunto.” This latter he also calls “the Geoigics of the 
tmud.” He seems to place “the platform or essence of good” 
in seeking the good of the whole, rather than that of the indi- 
vidual, applying this to refute the ancient theories as to the 
summum bonum. But perhaps Bacon had not thoroughly 
disentangled this question, and confounds, as is not unusual, the 
summiLjn honiim, oi personal felicity, with the object of moral 
action, or commune honum. He is right, however, in pre- 
ferring, morally speaking, the active to the contemplative life 
against Aristotle and other philosophers. Tins part is trans- 
lated m De Augmentis, with little variation, from the Ad- 
vancement of Learning ; as is also what follows on the 
Georgies, or culture, of the mind. The philosophy of civil 
life, as it relates both to the conduct of men in their mutual 
intercourse, which is peculiarly termed prudence, and to that 
higher prudence, which is concerned with the administration 
'of communities, fills up the chart of the Baconian ethics. In 
the eighth book, admirable reflections on the former of these 
subjects occur at almost every sentence. Many, perhaps most, 
of these will he found in the Advancement of Learning. But 
in this, he had been, for a reason sufficiently obvious and 
' almost avowed, cautiously silent upon the art of government, 
the craft of his king. The motives for silence were 
still so powerful, that he treats, in the De Augmentis, 
only of two heads in political science ; the methods of enlarg- 
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mg' tBc boundanes of a state, whidi Jamts I could hardl) 
resent as an interference Ins o\m monopol}, and one of 
far more importance to the well being of manland, the pnn 
"ciples of unucrsnl junsprudcncc, or mthcrof universal Icgisln 
tion, according to which standard all laws onght to be framed 
These he has sketched in ninety seven nphonsnis, or short 
rules, which, from the great experience of Bacon in the laws, 
os well as his peculiar \ocntion lm\'ard5 tliat part of philo- 
sophy, deser\ c to be studied at tins daj Upon such topics, the 
progressue and inno\7itin^ spirit of his genius was less like!} 
to perceived , but ho is here, as on all occasions, eqtmllj 
free from what ho lias happily called in one of his cssnp, the 
“froward retention of custom,” the prejudice of mankind, 
like tliat of per\crse children against wlrnt la advused to them 
for their rem good, and what tlie) cannot denj to bo condu 
civc to It This whole eightli book is pregnant with 
profound and original tlnnking The nintli and lost, 
whicli 18 short, glances only ot some desiderata in tlicologicnl 
saence, and is dncil) remarkable os it dts])ln}*8 a more liberal 
and catholic spmt than was often to be met with m a period 
siguolued b} bigotry and ecclcsinsticnl pndc But ns the 
nl^umtion of human authonty is the first pnnaplo of Lord 
Bacons nhilosophj, and tlic preparation for his logic, it wns 
not expedient to say too mncli of its usefulness in theological 
pursmts* 

57 At the conclnsion of the whole, we may find a sum 

mory catalogue of tlic defiaenacs whicli, in tlio 
coarse of this ample review, Lord Bacon had found ttJ 
worthy of bang supplied h) patient and philoso- ' 

phical inauiry Of tliese desiderata, few, 1 fear, have since 
been filled up, nt least in n collective and 8}*stcmaUc Dimmer, 
according to bis suggcations Great matcnnls, useful lu 
timations, and c\cu partial delineations, arc ccrtainl} to be 
found 05 to many of the rest, in the wn tings of tbose who 
have done honour to the last two centuries. But with all 
our pnde m modem science, very much even of what, in 
Bacon's time, was perceived to be wanting, remains for the 
diligence and sagaaty of tliose wlio ore yet to come. ' 

58 The first book of the Novum Organum, if it is not ‘ 
better known than any otlicr part of iSicon's philosophical 
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writings, has at least furnished more of tliose sinkings ]Kis- 
, saofcs which shine in quotation. Jt is nrittcn in 

NoMim ^ * 

Offanum 
first book* 

into one another, so as to create a snspuMon, that he had 
foimed adversaria, to wliieli lie (Oimnitted his thoughts as 
theyaiose. It is full of repetitions, and indeed this is so 
usual with Lord Bacon, that whcnevei ue find an ariite re- 
flection or brilliant analogy, it is more than an e\en chain c 
that It will lecur in some other place. I ha\o already oh- 
seived that he has hinted the No\um Oiganum to he a 
digested summary of Ins method, hut not tlie entire system 
as he designed to develop it, even in tliat sinalJ poition nhnh 
he has handled at all. 

59* Of the splendid passages in the Novum Organiim 
rniiacicj none arc pci haps so remat kahle as his celehr.ited 
idoia, division ol fallacies, not such as the dialecticians 
had been accustomed to refute, depending upon eqtiuoeal 
words, or faulty disposition of premises, but l}ing f.ir decjier 
in the natuial or incidental jiiejudices of the mind itself. 
Tliese are four in numbei : nhla iiibih, to wlnth from cer- 
tain common weaknesses of human nature Me aie unnersally 
liable, idola sjjccus^ uhith from peculiar dispositions and 
circumstances of individuals mislead them in (lifleicnt man- 
ners ; idola foil i arising from the cm rent usage of m ords, 
which represent things much otherwise than as they really 
are; and idola theatii^ Mdnch false systems of philosophy 
and erroneous methods of reasoning have introduced. Hence, 
as the refracted ray gives us a false notion as to the place 
of the object whose image it tiansmits, so our omi minds are 
a refracting medium to the objects of then own contempla- 
tion, and requiie all the aid of a u^ell-dirccted philosophy 
either to rectify the peiception, or to make allowances for its 
eiiois. 

60. ‘These idola, ei^coXa, images, illusions, fallacies, or, 
confound Bord Bacon calls them in the Advancement of 
■ Learning, false appearances, have been often named 
in English idols of the tribe, of the den, of the market- 
place. But It seems bettei, unless we retain the Latin 
name, to employ one of the sjmonymous teims given above. 


detached aphorisms, the sentences, men uhcic 
these anhoiisms are lonG:cst, not flowuifr mudi 
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For the use of idol in this sense is little warrtfnted by the 
practice of the language, nor is it found in Bacon hitnself , 

' but It has misled a host of writers, whoever might be the 
first that applied it, even among snch as are conversant with 
the Novum Organura “ Bacon proceeds ” says Playfair, 

** to ennmerate the causes of error, the xdolty as he calls 
them, or false divinities to which the mind had so long been 
accnstomed to bow * And with a similar misapprehension 
of the meaning of the word, in speaking of the xdoia tpecds, 
he says, Besides the causes of error which are common'^ 
to all mankind, each individual, according to Bacon, has his , 
own dark cavern or den, into which the light is imperfedtly 
admitted, and m the obsconty of which a tutelary idol lurks, 
at whose ahnne the truth is often sacrificed ” * Thus also 
Dr Thomas Brown , “ in the inmost sanctuanes of the 
mind were all the idols which he overthrew , ’ aud a later 
author ou the Novum Organum fanaea that Bacon “ strik i 
ingly though m his usual quaint style, calls the prejudiced 
that check the progress of the mind by the name of idols' _ 
because mankind are apt to pay homage to these, instead 'of 
regarding truth ’ t Thus, too m the translation of the 1^0- 
vum Organum, published m Mr Basil Montagu’s edition, 
we find xdoia rendered by idols, without explanation We 
may in fact say that this meaning has been almost nnivereally 
given b) later writers By whom it vras introdnced I cannot 
determine. Cndworth, m a passage where he glances at 
Bacon, has said, “ It is no idol the den, to nse that of 
fected language” But, m the p^antic style of the seven 
teenth centnry, it is not impossible that idol may here have 
been put as a mere translation of the Greek ii5«Mv and m 
the same general sense of an idea or rotellectual imagfe t 


Preflininary SlMrUtloa to Eocy 
doparduL 

■t iDtrodnctlon to tbo N o r u m Or 
Mmmx, pohSibed by tba SoeWy for tha 
DiSlukm of Uaaful Knovlrd^ Et«q 
S tawarl actmi to bare flJlen into tba 
same «tot While thcaa idoU of the 
dm m a iot a hi tbai antbority tha cnlti- 
T*tloo of tha phOoao^Kal ipirlt li im- 
poailblet ornaberit tafara ramtasiatioD 
of thia idolatry that the phUoaciphical 
-apnit faarrrtlilly coDalita. D li i Krt atjca, 


4o, — Tha ohaerratloei la moaJty 
whatarer a enae -wa roa^ gbr« lb> UaL 
^ I Todtra editum dt 701111100 a 
Dictionary thla amae ii not ^mcntloDcd- 
Bnt in that of tha Eoeyclopardia Metro- 
polhaiia v« hare theae voordal 
or imifa la alao oppoacd to a reaT ty t 
thoa Losd Bacoo (are tba qooUtlon from 
him) apraiLa of idols or falsa appear 
aorta.” Tba quotation u from tba 
traoalatkxi of ooo of his abort 
tracts, which wai not ,iind^by hhnadC 
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Although -the popular sense would not be inapposite to the 
general puipose of Bacon in this first pait of the Novum 
Organum, it cannot be reckoned so exact and philosophical 
an illustration of the sources of human erroi as the un- 
faithful image, the shadow of leahty, seen through a re- 
fracting surface, or leflected from an unequal mirror, as in 
the Platonic hypothesis of the cave, wherein we arc placed 
with our backs to the light, to which he seems to allude in 
his idola specus,"^ And as this is also plainly the true mean- 
ing, as a comparison with the parallel passages in the Ad- 
vancement of Learning demonstrates, there can be no 
pretence foi continuing to employ a woid which has served 
to mislead such men as Brown and Playfair. 

6l. In the second book of the Novum Organum we come 
at length to the new logic, tlie interpretation of 

Second book ^ i 

orga°nuiS i^^turG, 33 hc calJs it, or the rules lor conducting 
inquiries in natuial philosophy according to his in- 
ductive method. It is, as we have said, a fragment of Ins 
entire system, and is chiefly confined to the “prerogative 
instances t,” or phasnomena which are to be selected, for 
various reasons, as most likely to aid our investigations of 
nature. Fifteen of these are used to guide the intellect, five 
to assist the senses, seven to correct the practice. Tins 
second book is w tten with more than usual want of perspi- 
cuity, and though it is intrinsically the Baconian philosophy 
in a pre-eminent sense, I much doubt whether it is very ex-, 
tensively read, though far more so than it was fifty years since. 
Playfair, however, has given an excellent abstract of it in his 
Preliminary Disseitation to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


It IS, however, a proof that the word xdol 
was once used in this sense. 

♦ Quisque ex phantasice su© cellulis, 
tanquara ex specu Platoms, philosopha- 
tur Histdria Naturalis, in prasfatione. 
Coleridge has some fine lines in allusion 
to this hypothesis in that magnificent 
effusion of his genius, the introduc- 
tion to the second book of Joan of Arc, 
but withdrawn, after the first edition, 
from that poem , where he desenbes us 
as Placed with our backs to bright 
reabty ” I am not, however, certain that 
Bacon meant this precise analogy by his 


xddla specu s See Dc Augment is, lib % 

c 4 

f The allusion in “ prcerogntivai in- 
stantiarum ” is not to the English word 
prerogative, as Sir John Herschel seems 
to suppose (Discourse on Natural Phi- 
losophy, p 1S2 ), but to the prairoga- 
tiva centuria m the Roman comitin, 
which being first called, though by lot, 
was generally found, by some prejudice 
or superstition, to influence the rest, 
which seldom \oted otherwise. It is 
rather a forced analogy, which is not un- 
common with Bacon 
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with abondant and ladicioas iHnstrations from modern saence 
Sit John Herschef, m his admimblo Discourse on Na^nral 
Philosophy, has added a greater number from still more recent 
discoveries, and has also famished such a luminous develop- 
ment of the difficulties of the Novum Orgnnum, as hod be^ 
VBinlv honed in former times. The commentator of Bncor 


shonld be himself of an ongraal genius m philosophy The« 
novel illustrations are the more useful, bcCTUse Bacon himself 


from defective knowledge of natural phrenomeno, and froit 
what, though coutrary to his p~ecepts,his ardent fancy could nol 
avoid, a premature hastening to explain the essences of thing! 
instead of their proximate causes, has frequently given erro- 
neous examples. It is to be observed, on the other hand, tha 
he often antnapatea with marvelloua sagaaty the duicovcnei 
of postenty, and that his patient and acute analysis of the 
plwraomena of heat has been deemed a model of his own in 
ductrve reasoning “ No one,” observes Playfair, “ has dont 
so much in such circumstances.” He was even ignorant* o1 
some things that he might have known , he wanted everj 
branch of mathematics , and placed in this remote comer o: 
Enrope, without many kindred minds to ammate his real foi 


physical science, seems hardly to have believed the (hscoverie! 
of Galdeo 


62. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it has to many othei 
wnters, that he has been extolled for qualities by no 
means cbaractenstic of bis mind The first aphonsm 
of the Novum Organum, so frequently quoted, ** Man, th< 
-Servant and jntejjnrEter of jmtnnv /lerCnmis jand iuidfti3dLand« 
BO much as he has collected concenung the order of nature 
by observation or reason, nor do his power or hia knowledge 
extend farther,” has seemed to bespeak an extreme sobriety 
of imagination, a wiflingness to acquiesce m registenng the 
phenomena of natere without seelang a reveladon of hei 
secrets. And nothing is more tmo than that sneh, was the 
cantions and patient course of inquiry prescribed by him to 
all the genuine disciples of his indnctivo rbethod. Bat* he 
was far from being one of those hnmble philosophers who 
would limit human science to the cnuraemtion of particular 
facts. He had, on the contrary, vast hopes of the human 
intellect under the guidance of his n^w logic. The Lateus 
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Schematismus, or intiinsic configuration of bodies, the Latens 
processus ad formatn, or transitional operation thiough which 
they pass from one form, oi condition of nature, to anothei, 
would one day, as he hoped, be brought to light ; and this 
"not, of course, by simple obseivation of the senses, nor even 
by assistance of instruments, concerning the utility of which 
he was rather sceptical, but by a rigorous application of ex- 
clusive and affirmative piopositions to the actual phgenomena 
by the inductive method. “ It appears,” says Playfair, “ that 
Bacon placed the ultimate object of philosophy too high, and 
too much out of the reach of man, even when his exertions 
aie most skilfully conducted. He seems to have thought, 
that by giving a pi oper direction to our researches, and carry- 
ing them on according to the inductive method, we should 
arrive at the knowledge of the essences of the powers and 
qualities residing in bodies , that we should, foi instance, 
become acquainted with the essence of heat, of cold, of coloui, 
of transpaiency. The fact, however, is, that, in as fai as 
science has yet advanced, no one essence has been discovered, 

, either as to matter m general, or as to any of its more exten- 
-sive modifications. We are yet in doubt whether heat is a 
peculiar motion of the minute paits of bodies, as Bacon him- 
self conceived it to be, or something emitted or radiated from 
their sui faces, or, lastly, the vibrations of an elastic medium 
by which they are penetrated and surrounded.” 

63 It requires a very extensive survey of the actual do- 
Aimostjus- minion of science, and a great sagacity, to judge, 
tilled of late, looscst manner, what is beyond the pos- 

sible limits of human knowledge. Certainly, since the time 
when this passage was written by Playfair, more steps have 
been made towards leahsing the sanguine anticipations of 
Bacon than in the two centuries that had elapsed since the 
publication of the Novum Organum. We do not yet know 
the real nature of heat, but few would pionouuce it impossible 
01 even unlikely that we may know it, in the same degree 
that \Ve know other physical realities not immediately peicep- 
tible, before many years shall have expired. The atomic 
-theory of Dalton, the laws of crystalline substances discovered 
by Hauy, the development of others still subtler by Mitscher- 
lich, instead of exhibiting, as the older philosophy had done, 
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the adola remm, the senEnblo nppeanmces of con<Jrete. aub- 
stnnce, iradiaUona from the intemnl glory, admit os, na it 
were,'to stand within the veatibnle of nature’s temple, and to 
gaze on the very curtain of the shnne If, indeed, wc conld 
lmo^v the internal stmctore of one pnmary atom, and <^a1d 
tell, not of course by immediate testimony of sense, btit by 
legitimate inference from it, through what constant laws its 
component, though indtscerpible, molecules, tbo atoms of 
atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other, we should have 
before our mental vision not only the Latens Schemntismus, 
the real configuration of the substance, but its forntt or 
eflBaent natnre, and could gpve os perfect a definition of any 
such substance, of gold for example, as no can of a coqo~ or 
a pandlelogram The recent discoveries of animal and \ege 
table development, and especially the Iinppy application of the 
microscope to observing chemical and organic changes in their 
actual course, are equally remarkable advances towards a 
knowledge of the Latens processus ad formam, the corpus- 
cular motions by whicli nil change must bo accomplished, and 
are m fact ti great deal more than Bacon himself would havo 
deemed possible-* 

64- These astonishing revelations of noforal mystones, 
fresh tidings of which crowd in upon os every day, 
may be hkely to overwhelm all sober hesitation as 
to the capacities of the human mind, and to bring 
back that confidence which Bacon, in so much less favourablo 
circumstances, has ventured to feel There seem, however, 
to be good reasons for keeping withm bounds this expectation 
of future improvement, which, os it has somedmes been 
announced in unqualified phrases, is hardly more philosophical 
than the vulgar Supposition that the capacities of mankind are 
almost stationary The phttuomena of nature, indeed, in all 
their possible combinations, are so mfimte, in a popular sense 
of tbs word, that dunng no penod, to which the hmnnn 
speaes can be conceived to reach, would they be entirely 


By tb« T ^ twrn procevna, h* maa t ebanfa hai taken place, a laterf n rcy fw * 
ooIt what k the nahiral optraticm by ftom ocm ferm to anothar frik. In 
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collected and registeied. The case is still stronger as to the 
secret agencies and processes by means of which their phai- 
nomena aie displayed. These have as yet, m no one instance, 
so far as I know, been fully ascertained. “ Microscopes,” 
says Herschel, have been constructed which magnify more 
than one thousand times m linear dimension, so that the 
smallest visible gram of sand may be enlarged to the appear- 
ance of one million times more bulky; yet the only impres- 
sion we leceive by viewing it through such a magnifier is 
that it reminds us of some vast fragment of a rock , while 
the intimate structure on which depend its colour, its hard- 
ness, and Its chemical properties, lemains still concealed ; we 
do not seem to have made even an approach to a closer ana- 
lysis of It by any such scrutiny.” *' 

65, The instance here chosen is not the most favourable 
Limit* to for the experimental philosopher. He might perhaps 
hope to gain more knowledge by applying the best 
sense mici oscope to a regular crystal or to an organised 
substance. But there is evidently a fundamental limitation 
of physical science, arising fiom those of the bodily senses 
and of muscular motions. The nicest instruments must be 
constructed and directed by the human hand ; the range of 
the finest glasses must have a limit, not only in their own 
natural structure but in that of the human eye. But no 
theory in science will be acknowledged to deserve any regard, 
except as it is drawn immediately, and by an exclusive pro- 
cess, from the phsenomena which our senses report to us. 
Thus the regular obseivation of definite proportions in chemi- 
cal combination has suggested the atomic theory ; and even 
this has been sceptically accepted by our cautious school of 
philosophy. If we are even to go farther into the molecular 
analysis of substances, it must be through the means and 
upon the authority of new discoveries exhibited to our senses 
m .experiment. But the existing powers of exhibiting oi 
compelling' nature by instruments, vast as they appear to us, 
and wonderful as has been their efficacy in many respects, 
have d^iih little for many years past m diminishing the num- 
ber %f substances reputed to be simple , and with strong rea- 
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Boni (o suspect that some of these, at least, yield io the 
crucTble of nature, our electnc battenea have np to this hour 
played innocuously round their heads 

66 Bacon has thrown out, onoe or twice, a hint at a single 
pnnciple, a eumranry law of natare, ns if all anbordinate 
causes resolved themselves into one great process, according 
to which God worhfl his will in the umverse Opus quod 
operator Deus a pnnapio usque ad finem The uatural ten r 
deucy towards simplification, and what we consider os har 
mony, in our phflosophical systems, which Lord Bacon himself^ 
reckons among the tdola trihuif the fallacies madent to tho 
species, has led some to favour this unity of physical law 
Impact and gravity have each had their supporters But we 
are as yet at a great distance from establvsmug such a gene- 
ralisation, nor does it appear by nay means probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form 

67 The close connexion of tho inductive process recom- 
mended by Bacon with natural philosophy in tho 
common sense of that word, and the general selec- 
tion of hiB examples for illustration from that science, py 
have given nse to a question, whether he compre- 
hended metaphysical and moral philosophy within the scope of 
his inquiry • That they formed a part of the Instanration of 
Saences, and therefore of the Baconian philosophy In the 
fullest sense of the word, is obvious from the fact that a lai^ 
proportion of the treahse De Augmentis Saentiamm is dem 
caW to those snl^ects , and it is not less so that the tdola of 
the Novum Organmn are at least as apt to deceive us m 
morai os in physicnl argpiroent The question, therefore, can 
only be raised as to the peculiar method of conducting invfes- 
tigntions, which la considered as his own This would, bow 
ever, appear to have been decided by himself m very positive 
language. ** It may be doubted, rather than objected by 
some, whether we look to the perfection, by hicnns of our 
method, of natural philosophy alone, or of the odier sciences 
also, of logic, of etmes, of pobtics. But we cerfomly mean 

Ttk qoeitkn vm JbrmiwJ KifM Edlnbcrfb lUrWv toL HL "p fits md 
TW liDca bj tha Ijtte editor of tbe the Br*Uttdn«TT 
Edinborgb Rrrlrv on on* kuH and by PhnoMphloti EtmjM. t 
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wliat has lieicbeon said to he understood as to them all , and 
as the oidinary logic, wliicli jirocceds hy syllogism, dots not 
1 elate to physical only, but to every otlier science, so ours 
wJiich proceeds by induction, comprises them all. For \tens 
much collect a history and form tables concerning anger, fear, 
shame, and the like, and also concerning examples from end 
life, and as much concerning the intellectual operations of 
memory, combination and jiartition, judgment and the others, 
as conceiinng heat and cold, oi light, oi vegetation, or such 
things. V But he proceetls to intimate, as fai as I undei- 
stand the next sentence, that, although Ins method or logic, 
stiictly speaking, is applicable to othei subjects, it is Ins im- 
mediate object to inquire into the pioperties of natural things, 
or what is generally meant by jdijsics. lo this, indeed, the 
second book of the Novum Organuin, and the jiortions that 
he completed of the lemaining parts of the Instauratio Magna 
bear witness 

68. It by no means follows, because the leading principles 

of the inductive idniosoiiliy aic applicable to other 

Jliconlan ‘ ‘ ‘ 

philosophy 
uuIU on ob> 
scnatioii and 

experiment - - t n i ' i ' 

the jnterogativai instantiarum, and still Jess the pe- 
culiai i ules for conducting expeiiments which Bacon has given 
us, in moral, or even psychological disquisitions. Many of 
them are plainly lefernble to particular manipulations, or .it 
most to limited subjects of chemic.al theoiy. And the fre- 
quent occurrence of passages which show Lord Bacon’s fond- 
ness for experimental piocesses, seem to liave led some to 


topics of inquiry than what is usually comprehended 
under the name of physics, that w'e CkUi employ all 


* Etmm dubitabit quispiam potius 
quam objiciet, utrum nos do imturah 
tantum pbilosophia, an etiam de scicntiis 
i^eliquis, logicis, ethicis, politicis, secun- 
dum viam nostrara pcrficiendis loquamur 
At nos certd de universis haec, qurc dicta 
sunt, intelbgimus, atque quemadmodum 
vulgans logica, qufc regit res per syllo- 
gismuni, non tantum ad naturales^ sed 
ad omnes scientias pertmet, ita et nostra, 
quED procedit per inductionem, omnn 
complectitur Tam enira Histonam ct 
Tabulas Imeniendi conficimus de ira, 
raetu et verecundia et similibus, ac 
etiam de exemplis return ciMhum, nec 
miniis de motibus raentalibus raemona?, 


compositionis ct di\isionis, judicii ct ro- 
liqiionini, qinm do calido ct frigido, aut 
luce, aut \cgctationc aut simihbus Sed 
tamcn cum nostri ratio interprctnndi, 
post liistonnm prn?pantam ct ordmntam, 
non mentis tantum motus ct discursus, 
ut logica vulgaris, sed ct rcrum naturain 
intueatur, ita inentem regimus ut nd 
rerum naturam sc aptis jicr omnia modis 
applicare possit Atque propterca mu ha 
et diversa in doctnna interprctationis 
prrccipiraus, quaij ad subjecti, de quo in- 
quirimus, qualitatem ct conditioncm 
modum ln^enIcndl nonnulh ev parte ai>- 
plicent Nov. Org i 127 
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Dnsider his pectdiar methods es more eiclnsivdy related to 
icJi inodes of mqniry than they really ore Bat when thd 
laconian philosophy is said to bo expenmental, we are to 
’member thaf eipenment is only better than what we may 
aB passive observation, because it enlarges our capacity of, 
bserving widi exactness and expedition Hie reosomng is 
rounded on observation in both cases. In astronomy, where 
ature remarkably presents the objects of our observadou 
nthout liability to error or uncertain delay, we may reason 
a the inductive pnnc^e os well as in sciences^ that require 
mtative operadona Tlie inferences drawn from the differ 
nc© of time in the occnltadon of the satelhtes of Jupiter at 
ifierent seasons, in favoor of the Copermcan theory and 
gainst the instantaneous modon of light, are inducdona of 
the same kind with any that could be denved from an expen 
mentum crucu They are exclusions of those hypotheses 
which might solve many phsenomena, but fail to eipWn those' 
immediately observed ^ 

69 But astronomy, from the comparadve Bohtennc5s7 if 
we may so say, of all its plnenomera, and the aim xdT«u*«i 
phcity of their laws, has an advantage that is rarely 
foanu m sciences of mere observadon Bacon justly gave to^ 
expenment, or the interro^adon of nature, compellrag her to 
give op her secrets, a decided preference whenever if can bo 
employed , and it is unquesdonably true that the indued ve 
method is tedious, if not uncertain, when it cannot resort to 
BO compendious a process One of the Bulgects selected by 
Bacon in the third qart of the Inatauration as Bqeamena iff 
the method by which an mqniry into nature should, be con 
ducted, the History of Winds, does not greatly admit o/ ex 
penments , and the very dow progress of meteorology, wh^cb* 
has yet hardly deserved the name of a eaence, when com 
pared with that of chemistry or opdes, will illustrate the 
difficuldes of employing the inducdve method vnthont their 
aid. It IB not, tber^ore, that Lord Bacon's m'ethod of phi 
losophisiDg is properly expenmental, but that by expCnmebt 
It IS most successfully displayed ^ 

70 It wOl foUow from hence that in proportion m 
any matter of inquiry, we can separate^ in what we examme, 
the determining condidons, or law of form, from every thing 

VOL II E E ^ o 
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extraneouS) we sliall be more able to use tlie Baconian metliod 
with advantage. In metaphysics, or what Stewart 
nji^HMujoto would have called the philosophy of the human mind, 
^£uman tlicro sceius much m its own nature capable of 
being subjected to the inductive reasoning. Such 
are those facts which by their intimate connexion with phy- 
siology, or the laws of the bodily frame, fall properly within 
the province of the physician. In these, though exact ob- 
servation is chiefly required, it is often practicable to shorten 
its process by experiment. And another important illustration 
may be given from the education of children, considered as a 
science of rules deduced from observation , wherein also wc 
are frequently more able to substitute experiment for mere 
experience, than with mankind m general, whom we may 
observe at a distance, but cannot control. In noli- 

Xi^ss so to « >1 « 

mMak."”"* ^ moral prudence, we can seldom 

do more than this. It seems, however, practicable 
to apply the close attention enforced by Bacon, and the careful 
arrangement and comparison of phcenomena, which are the 
basis of his induction, to these subjects. Thus, if the cii- 
cumstances of all popular seditions recorded in history were 
to be carefully collected with great regard to the probability 
of evidence, and to any peculiarity that may have affected the 
results. It might be easy to perceive such a connexion of ante- 
cedent and subsequent events m the great plurality of instances, 
as would reasonably lead us to form probable inferences as to 
similar tumults when they should occur. This has sometimes 
been done, with less universality, and with much less accu- 
racy than the Baconian method requires, by such theoretical 
writers on politics as Machiavel and Bodm. But it has been 
apt to degenerate into pedantry, and to disappoint the prac- 
tical, statesman, who commonly rejects it mth scorn; partly 
because civil history is itself defective, seldom giving a just 
view of events, and still less frequently of the motives of those 
concerned in them , partly because the history of mankind is 
far less copious than that of nature, and in much that relates 
to politics, has not yet had time to furnish the groundwork 
of "a suflScient induction ; but partly also fiom some distinctive 
circumstances which affect our reasonings in moral far more 
than in physical science, and which deserve to be considered. 
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^ so far at least as to sketch the orgumenta that mi^M>e em 
ployed 

71 The Baconian logic, as baa been already said, dedncea 
universal prmaplea from select observation, that is, 

from particular, and, in some cases of experiment, 
from singnlnr instances. It may easily appear to *‘’^*^*^ 
one conversant with the syllogistic methoa less le^timate 
thnn the old induction which proceeded by an exhaustive enu ^ 
meration of particnlars, and at most warranting bat a^robable 
conclnsioD The answer to this ol^ection can only bo found 
in the acknowledged uniformity of the laws of natnrO, bo that 
whatever has once occurred will, nnder absolntely Bimilar 
arcnmsfiances, always occur again This may he called the 
suppressed premise of every Baconian enthymem, every ih 
ference from observation of phfenomena, which extends beyond 
the particular case When it is once nscertamed that lyater 
18 composed of one proportion of oxygen to one of hydn^en, 
we never doubt but that such are its invariable con^tnente ^ 
We may repeat the expenment to secure onrselves agamst^s. 
the nek of error m the operation, or of some unpOTceived con 
dibon that may have affected the result , bnt when a^snfficient * 
number of tnsJs has secured ns against this, an mvnrmble law^ 
of nature is mferred from the particolar instance , ^nobody 
^conceives that one pint of pure water can be of a different 
composition from another All men, even the most rode, 
reason upon this primary maum , but they reason inconcln 
mvely, from misapprehending the true relations of cause and 
effect m the phtenoraena to which they direct their attention 
It IS by the sagacity and ingenuity with which Bacon has 
eiduded the vanous sourcea of error, end disengaged tho"^ 
true cause, that his method is distinguished from Siat which 
the vnlgar practise- 

72 It IS required, however, for the vahdity of this method} 
first, that there should be a strict uniformity in the 
general laws of nature, from which we can infer 
that what has been will, m the same conditions, b§ 
again , and, secondlj^ that we shall be able to pei'ceivo arid 
estimate all the conditions with an entire and exclusive knbw 
ledge The first is granted m all physical phtenomenaj but 
in those which we cannot snbnut to experiment, or investigate 
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by some such mctliod ns Bacon lias pointed out, ^\c often find 
our philosophy at fault for ^\ant of the second. .Such is at 
piesent the case with i aspect to many parts of chcmislt} j 
for example, that of organic substances, which we can ana- 
lyse, but as yet can in very few instances recompose. Vi a 
" do not know, and, if w'e did know', could not profiably com- 
mand, the entire conditions of organic bodies, (e\cn stiuc- 
turally, not as living,) the as Bacon c.i11s it, of blood, 
01 milk, or oak-galls. But in attempting to suliject the 
actions of men to this inductive philosophy, we are ai rested 
by the w'ant of both the neccssaiy lequisitions. IVIaltcr can 
only be diverted fiom its obedience to un\ arming laws by the 
control of mind ; but w'e have to inquire wdicthcr mind is 
equally the passive instrument of any law*. "We have to open 
the great problem of human hbeity, and must deny c\cn a 
distuibing foice to the will, before we can assume that all 
• actions of mankind must, under given conditions, prcser\''c 
the same necessary train of sequences as a molecule of matter. 
But if this be answ'ered affirmatively, we are still almost ns 
fai lemoved from a conclusive result as bcfoie. Wc cannot, 
wnthout contradicting every-day experience, maintain that all 
men are determined alike by the same oiitwaid circumstances ; 
W'e must have recourse to the difleiences of temperament, of 
physical constitution, of casual or habitual association. The 
formei alone, how'ever, are, at the best, subject to our ob- 
servation, either at the time, or, as is most common, through 
testimony ; of the latter, no being, w'hich docs not w'atch the 
movements of the soul itself, can reach more than a probable 
conjecture. Sylla lesigned the dictatorship — therefoic all 
men, in the ciicumstances of Sylla, wull do the same — is 
an argument false in one sense of the w'ord circumstances, 
and useless at least m any othei. It is doubted by many, 
Avhether meteorology wull ever be W'ell understood, on account 
of the complexity of the forces concerned, and theii lemote- 
ness from the appiehension of the senses. Do not the same 
difficulties apply to human affairs ^ And w'hile W'e reflect on 
these difficulties, to which we must add those w'hich spring 
fiom the scantiness of our means of obseivation, the defective- 
ness and falsehood of testimony, especially wdiat is called his- 
toiical, and a thousand othei eiiois to w'hich the various 



“ idola of the world and the cave” expose us, we ahall mther 
be' astonished that so many probable rules o^ avil prudence 
have been treasured up and confirmed by expeneuce, than 
disposed to givo them a higher place in philosophy than they 
can claim 

73 It might be alleged in reply to these considemtion 5 ,v 
that admittmff the absence of a stnctly scientific 

1 1 ^ Coodder 

certainty m moral reasoning, we nave yet, as seems 
acknowledged on the other side, a great body of^ 
probable inferences, m the extensive knowledge and sagacious 
application of which most of human wisdom conSigta And 
all that 18 required of us m dealing either with moral cvidonco 
or with the conclusions we draw from 1^ is to estimate the 
probabflity of neither too high , nn error from which the 
severe and patient diapline of the inductive philosophy is most 
likely to secure us. It would be added by some, that the 
theory of probabilities deduces a wonderful degree of certainty 
from things very uncertain, when a isuffiaont number of oxpc 
nments can bo made , and thus, that events depending upon 
the will of mankmd, even under arcumstnncca the most ano 
malons and apparently irreducible to pnnaples, may be cal 
culated with a preosion inexphcablo to any one who has paid 
little attention to tho subject This, perhaps, may appear 
rather a cunoos npphcation of matbematicnl science, than one 
from which our moral reasonings are likely to derive much 
benefit, especially ns the conditions under wnich a very high 
probabflity can mathematically be obtained involve a greater 
number of trials than exponenco will generally furnish It is 
nevertheless a field that deserves to be more fully explored 
the success of those who have attempted to apply analy^cal 
processes to moral probabflidea has not hitherto been ^ Cry 
encouraging, inasmuch ns they have often come to results 
falsified by experience , bat a more scrnpulous rcgnrd to nil 
the condibona of each problem may perhaps obviate many 
sonrees of error • 

A osWalctioD wM pob lU b fi l not tho rootHod* of thfir rtmuiliiwo* Ttrfdlct 
•oogdno*, ttid to be oa tb* mtbori^ of vnr* ■otiKtbhif ntranfoaUT 

*“ pMlo«iph«r »«ortiW hJjh, I think mboirt 8000 to 1 is 

to psniing a modarato probabC morrn omt to parWra tha faDadaa of thla 

of jeron woold do- pratandad damoatonadoo. than toorphun 

ado ngtrtlT' tho ebanoao In {krooT of Lnr a man acotanan ihottM 
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74. It seems, upon the whole, that we should neither con- 
Bosuitof ceive the inductive method to be useless in regard 
the whole guijject ]jy(; physical science, nor deny the 

peculiar advantages it possesses 111 those inquiries rather than 
others. "What must in all studies be important, is the habit of 
turning round the subjectof our investigation in every hglit, the 
obseivation of every thing that is peculiar, the exclusion of all 
that we find on reflection to be extraneous. In historical and 
antiquarian researches, in all ciitical examination Avhich turns 
upon facts, in the scrutiny of judicial evidence, a great part of 
Loid Bacon’s method, not, of course, all the experimental 
rules of the Novum Orgauum, has, as I conceive, a legitimate 
application. I would refer any one who may doubt this to 


have ovcrlooTvcd them* One among 
many is that it assumes the giving an 
unanimous verdict at all to be voluntary, 
whereas, in practice, the jury must decide 
one way or the other Wc must deduct 
therefore a fraction evpressmg the pro- 
bability that some of the twebe have 
wrongly conceded their opinions to the 
rest. One danger of tins rather favourite 
appbcation of mathematical principles to 
moral probabilities, as indeed it is of 
statistical tables (a remarlv of far wider 
extent), is that, by considering mankind 
merely as units, it practically habituates 
the mind to a moral and social levelling, 
as mconsistent with a just estimate of 
men as it is characteristic of the present 
age 

♦ The principle of Bacon's preroga- 
tive instances, and perhaps in some cases 
a very analogous application of them, 
appear to hold in our inquiries into his- 
torical evidence. The fact sought to be 
ascertained in the one subject corresponds 
to the physical law in the other The 
testimonies, as we, though rather laxly, 
call them, or passages in books from 
which we ^ infer the fact, correspond to 
the observations or experiments from 
which we deduce the law The neces- 
sity of a sufficient mduction by searching 
for all proof that may bear on the ques- 
tion, is as mhm/est'in one case as m the 
oth^r ITie^ Exclusion of precarious and 
inconclus^e evidence is alike indispens- 
able in both The selection of preroga- 
tive instances, or such as carry with them 
satisfactory conviction, ‘’requires the same 
sort of inventive and reasoning powers 


It IS exsy to illustrate this b> examples 
Tlius, in the controversy concerning the 
Icon Basihkc, the admission of Gnuden’s 
claim by Lord Clarendon is in the nature 
of a prerogative instance , it renders the 
supposition of the falsehood of that claim 
liighlj improbable But the many se- 
cond-hand and hcarsa) testimonies nhich 
may be alleged on the other side, to 
prove that the book was writcn by King 
Charles, are not prerogative instances, 
because their falsehood will he found to 
involve very little improbability So, in a 
different controversy, the silence of some 
of the fathers as to the text, commonly 
called, of the three heavenly witnesses, 
even while expounding the context of the 
passage, may be reckoned a prerogative 
instance , a decisive proof that they did 
not know it, or did not bebeve it ge- 
nuine , because if they did, no motive 
can be conceived for the omission But 
the silence of Laurcntius Valla os to its 
absence from the manuscripts on winch 
be commented is no prerogative instance 
to prove that it was contained in them ; 
because it is easy to perceive that be 
might have motives for sajnng nothmg, 
and, though the negativ e argument, as it 
IS called, or inference that a fact is not 
true, because such and such persons have 
not mentioned it, is, taken generally, 
weaker than positive testimony, it will 
frequently supply prerogative instances 
where the latter does not Launoy, in a 
little treatise, De Auctontate Negantis 
Argumenti, which displays more plain 
sense than mgenuity or plnlosophj, lajs 
it donn that a fact of a pubbe nature. 
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hi9 History of Winds, ns one sample of wliat vrti mean by iho 
Baconian method, and ask whether n kind of investi^tion, 
analogous to what is therein pursued for the isako of eliciting 
physical truths, might not be employed in nny analytical process 
where general or evenparticnlnr facts arc sought to bo Iniown 
Or if an example is required of such on investigntion, let us^ 
look at the copious indacbou from the past and actual history t 
of mankind upon which Malthas established his general theory 
of the causes which have retarded tlio natural progress of 
population Upon nil these subjects before mention^, there 
has been an astonishing improvement in the reasoning of the 
learned, and perhaps of the world at large, since the time of 
Bacon, though much remains very defective In wliat degree 
it may bo owra^ to tbo prevalence of a physical philosophy 
founded upon his inductive logic, it might not bo unmterest 
ing to inquire * 

^hloh b oot tonllmod by (my wnter oy**wiU«M b tba prvrocatiTt ImUnct s 
wUhin SCO ye*t» gf tbe tiro*, (oppodug. It vooW c«rry os too Ikr to drrdop thb 
of ooun*, tb*t tbrr* b otmt a wrojw- it lengthy cmi if I w«t» UiUy prrpmml 
Unt inmib«r of wrltm wbo vooM n*' to do ao t bat tbb moeb My lead in tb 
Umlly bore nmitSooed It, b not to bo think tint whorrer ibaU fill tip tint 
btlWr^ Tbe period wom* nthrrar bunortidilo tbo lo^of <bU 

bifmy asd w»i poodWy n cooskUred dtoee owbt to b*T* bltmcif 

by biraoelf ( bm tbo gvnend prindplo fa vlth tbo Ko nim O rgojtmp . 
of tbo hlgb£*t iarporUaeo in fabtoeical “ Tho efleett wbbfa Hocoos vrii 

erbicboi. Tbtu, b tbo ooco eolebnted lo^ bore hHbrrto prodneed, bare indeed 
qoertwa of I*opo Jocn, tbo lUoaco of all been Ctr more corMpletioai In pbrilco 
wiltm WOT tbo time, m to oo woodorfal tbon In tbo Kbnce of ramd, Fren 
o fort, vn jn*tly deemed o Idnd of pro- bore, howoror they haro betra great apd 
noabx* argument, trben aet lo oppoab moct Important, ai vcH aa m aomo col* 
tloa to tbo namy repetltjoaa of tbe atory lateral branebco of kmnrledge anefa u 
In later agio, licit tbo ^eoce of ODda natnnl Jocrfaprodonce, politic economy 
oxid Bede aa to tbe Tietorioa of Artbnr U crltlebnii and morale Tbich op 

DO aoab argnment ogalnat tbdr reality from tbo aame root, or netber vhidt are 
bocKM tboy Vera not under an hiato- braneboi of thot tree of wbV^ tbo aeleoeo 
rioal obligation, or any atrong motbo of mind U the trunk. StenortV Phi- 
vbleb -otmld promt tboir aDanco. Go- JooophloU Eaoya, Pronm. DiMitatioii. 
nerally apooLtng, tba moro an/rnnl ona Tbo prinelpol odrantage, porbapa, of 
and mteiWing an rmt fa, tbo atr o oger tbooo boblta of reoaonbig orl^ tho Bo- 
U tbo argument ag alnit Ita trntb from coo bn mrtboda, vbetbor learnod directly 
tbo alienee of contomporarico, on a cco unt or tbrtmgh tbe many '^ibciplca of that 
of the propenalty of T n o nkto d to boliere cabool haro a tendonoy to geooratCr b 
and raeoant tbe moTTaUoata } and tbe that tboy lendar men 'cantloca and paina* 
•woakor la tbo argument firom tbo teitl> Ukdng In tbo piirtait oTtruth, and tbore^ 
nuxiy of Ular tlmoa for the aame reawou, faro roatralo them from dcmdiag too aoao. 

A (^ mTlar aml<^ boldi alao in Jnnapra Nomo nmeritur qol In teboa Ipofa ct 
doDoe. Tbo pt&iiplo of our law reject, oxpoibsiua nwram fireerit ]«gUbt«m. 

bearaay ond tecoodaiy cmdence b ‘I^eso worda aro moro frequently tnja of 
fimndod oc tbo Barordan nde. Fifty moral and political r »««r»wy« fTwn of any 
poiaona may depoao that tboy boro baerd otbera. Jiao apply blatofleal or peraoiul 
Ota fiKt or of ha elrMunataneoil bat tbo oipatieooe, bat they apply U haaOly 
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. 7^‘ It is piobable that Lord Bacon never much followed 
Bncon’s owH niind that application of Ins method 

to psychological, and still less to moral nnd jiohtical 
subjects, which he has declared himself to intend. 
The distribution of the Instauratio Magna, which he has pre- 
fixed to It, relates wholly to physical science. He has in no 
one instance given an example, m the Novum Orgaiium, 
from moral philosophy, and one only, that of artificial memory, 
fiom what he would liave called logic.^ But we must con- 
stantly remember that the philosophy of Bacon was left exceed- 
mgly incomplete. Many lives would not have sufficed for 
what he had planned, and he gave only the leisure hours of 
his o\vn. It IS evident that he had turned his thoughts to 
physical philosophy rather for an exercise of his reasoning 
faculties, and out of his insatiable thirst for knowledge, than 
from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, much less any 
advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. He was more 
- eminently the philosopher of human, than of general nature. 
Hence he is exact as well as piofound in all liis reflections on 
civil life and mankind, while his conjectures m natural philo- 
,sophy, though often very acute, are apt to wander far from 
the truth in consequence of his defective acquaintance with the 
pheenomena of nature. His Centuries of Natural History 
give abundant proof of this. He is, m all these inquiries, like 
one doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant prospect, 
but often deceived by the haze. But if we compare what 
may be found in the sixth, seventh, and eighth books De 
Augmentis, in the Essays, the History of Henry VII., and 
the various short treatises contained in his works, on moral 
and political wisdom, and on human nature, from experience 
of which all such wisdom is drawn, ivith the Rhetoric, Ethics, 
and Politics of Aiistotle, or with the historians most cele- 
biated for their deep insight into civil society and human 


and without giving themselves time for 
cither a copious^or an exact induction , 
the great majority being too much in- 
fluenced by passion, party-spint, or va- 
nity, or perhaps by affections morally 
right, but not the less dangerous in 
reasomng, to maintain the patient and 
dispassionate -suspense of judgment, 


which ought to be the condition of our 
inquiries 

* Nov Organ ii 26 It may how- 
ever be observed, that we And a few 
passages in the ethical part of De Aug- 
mentis, lib vii cap 3 , which show that 
he had some notions of moral induction 
germinating in his mind 
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character, ^th Thucydides, Taatua, Phdip de Commcs, 
'Mdchiavel, Davila, Home, we shall, I th^inl^ find that one 
iiian'*^y almost be compared with all of these together 
When Galileo is named os equal to Bacon, it is to he remem 
bered that Galileo was no moral or political phOosopheri and 
in this department Leibnitz certainly falls very short of Bacon 
Burke, perhaps, comes, of all modem wntei^ the nearest to 
him, hot though' Bacon may not be more profound than 
Burke, he is more copious and comprehensive. ' 

76 The companson of Bacon and Ghihlco is natnmlly bnilt 
upon the influence which, m the same age, they ^ 

exerted in overthrowmg the philosophy of the 
schools, and m founding that new discipline of real 
science which has rendered the last centunes glonoos. Hume 
has given the preference to the latter, who made accessions 
to the domam of human knowled^ so splendid, so inacces- 
sible to cavil, so nneqravocal in their results, that the majonty 
of mankind would perhaps be earned along ivith this decision 
There seems, however, to be no doubt that the mind of Bacon 
was more comprehensive and profound. But these compa 
nsons are apt to involve tn/xmmmiura5^e relatioiis In their 
own intellectual diaracters, they boro no great resemblAncc to 
each other Bacon had scarce any knowledge of geometry, 
and so far ranks much below not only Galileo, but Descartes 
Newton, and Leibnitz, all signalised by wonderful discovenos 
in the saence of quantity, or in that part of physics which 
employs it. He has, in one of the profound nphonsms of 
the Novum Organnm, diattognished the two epeaea of plulo- 
sophicol genius, one more apt to perceive the differences of 
things, other their analogies. In a mmd of the highest 
order neither of these powers will be really deflcient, and hia 
own inductive method is at once the best exercise of both, and 
the best safeguard against the excess of either But, upon 
the whole, it may certainly bo said, that the genius of Xord 
Bacon was naturally more mehned to collect the resemblances' 
of nature than to note her differences This is the case with 
men like him of sanguine temper, warm fancy, and bnlbont 
wit , but It 18 not the frame of mmd which is beat suited to 
stnet reasoning 

77 It 18 no proof of a solid acquaintance with Lord 
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Bacon’s pliilosopliy, to deify liis name as tlie nnrient scliools 
did those of tlieii founders, or even to exagj^eratc the jioucrs 
of his genius. Powers they were surpnsmgl}' great, 3'et 
limited in their range, and not in all resjiects erjual ; noi 
could they overcome every imjicdiinent of circumstance. 
Even of Bacon it may he said, tliat he attempted inon* tlian 
he has aclnevcd, and pcrliaps more than lie clearly appic- 
hended. His objects apjicar sometimes indistinct, and J am 
not sure that they arc always consistent. In tlie Advance- 
ment of Learning, lie aspired to fill up, or at least to indi- 
cate, the deficiencies in ever)” department of knowledge, lie 
graduall}’’ confined Inmself to pliilosopliy, and at length to 
physics. But few' of his works can he deemed comjilctc, 
not even the treatise Dc Augmentis, wdiicli comes nearer to 
It than most of the rest. Hence the study of Lord Bacon 
is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very w'cll adapted to those 
who have made no piogiess wdiatevei in the exact sciences, 
nor accustomed themselves to indcjiendcnt thinking. They 
have never been made a text-hook in our universities ; 
though, aftei a judicious course of prejiaratorj' studies, by 
w'hich I mean a good foundation in gcometrj' and tlie phi- 
losophical principles of grammar, the first hook of the 
Novum Organum might be very advantageously combined 
W'lth the instruction of an cnhglitened lecturer.*' 


* It by no means is to be inferred, 
that because the actual text of Bacon is 
not always such as can be well under- 
stood by very joung men, I object to 
their being led to the real principles of 
inductive philosophv, winch alone will 
teach them to think, firml} but not pre- 
sumptuously, for themselves Few de- 
fects, on the contrary, in our system of 
education are more visible than the want 
of on adequate course of logic , and this 
IS not likely to be rectified so long as tlic 
Aristotelian methods challenge that de- 
nomination exclusively of all other aids 
to the reasoning faculties The position 
that nothing else is to be called logic, 
were it even agreeable to the derivation 
of the word, which it is not, or to the 
usage of the ancients, which is by no 
means uniformly the case, or to that of 
modern philosophy and correct language, 
which is ccrtainl) not at all the case, is 


no answer to the question, u Iictlicr wJiat 
jcc call logic docs not dascr\c to be tauglit 
at n1) 

A Ining writer of high reputation, 
who has at least full} understood Ins 
own subject, and illustrated it better 
than his predecessors from a more en- 
larged reading and thinking, wherein his 
own acuteness has been improicd b} the 
wnters of the Baconian school, has been 
unfortunatcl} instrumental, b\ the scry 
ments of his treatise on Logic, in keeping 
up the prejudices on tins subject, winch 
have gcnerall} been deemed characteristic 
of the university to which he belonged 
All tlie reflection I have been able to 
give to the subject has convinced me of 
the incfficac} of the s}llogisUc art in en- 
abling us to think nghtl} for ourselves, 
or, which IS part of thinking nghtl}, to 
detect those fallacies of others winch 
might impose on our understanding be- 
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78 The Ignorance of I5acon m mnthematre^, nnd, wbat 
x\‘ii$ ranch Trorsc, hia inadequate notions of their uuhtj, 


Ibn V« hire Bcq^lrrd tint ui. It Im 
bwn cAin «*J, « Cii n I ew 

Jtidjr with pertrrt irnih, thal no mm, 
»bo cm b« worth mux r l tig, rrer com. 
mix*, except t hroog h mere \a»i ertmer 
may {unlogfnm which the comtno a logic 
•TTTci to polot oot. It It t*tj enot^ 
to cocstroct tyUogfimt which tlo cgtlna 
In rtlct I hot the qoetlloo li, bj whom 
they were rmplojri Foe thoog^ tt It 
oot C Dc o TOm op,M l«m«w»rc lorcpcctcol 
•a edremry *t rcotooiog UWimUj" lb» 
It £e«cT»l/y cflrrtcd by potUBg W •* 
poment brto oot own wordc Tbo greet 
<^U of all, OTCT faidxwtloo, oc th« awrt 
tied of a jrtirfal pntaltc opoo aa h»- 
■affident ciindnatloo of panlcaUn, can. 
not be d lauj in itl oc cotri by aay tplm/ 
•Un t aad thli It the cnor [Into which 
xaca really CtB, ooc that of otohiiog to 
<lufrtl«tc tie wtcMh hxM, iboogh It ccaict 
In eflertj and oAca la appearance t the 
aatm tblng. 1 do Dot coaUad that the 
rule* of fjDogliaj, which are eery tlioft 
and thaplc, ought net to da Icara^ t or 
fbat then may doI be aorae adraataga io 
occnionally Mating oot own argmacat, 
orcalQagon another to ttate hl«. In a 
regaUr Ibnn (m adTanlag* bowerer 
Trther dialectical, which ii. in other 
voeds rbctoncal, than ooe which atTccti 
the ir aaoalag fjcalikx tbctnwlTe*} j noc 
do 1 deny that It h phlletopblcally worth 
while to know that all men/ rtMw/ay 
hf ward* may be rfdoetd late irUofftm, 
ac It b to know that mort of pUae geo* 
nsehrmay be molnJ IeIo lb* n^per 
poshlm of rqaal trlanglnt bottorepre. 
vat thb portloa of kmml iclcare at the 
whole, appeera to me Umort Ilka tceeblng 
the Kbolar EoclfaTa ailotm. and the 
ailomalie theorem to which 1 here ij 
loded, ■w'l xtTrrtjf tht« the aclmc* of 
g eo aj e tr y The toUowlog pemage fVom 
the FDTt.Royal logla h tcry Jodlelatn 
aod candid, glrlng ei mnch to the ArW* 
totcrian lyatetn ai it dcaerm i “ Cette 
partlc, qae noot a rpot malntenaat A 
tnltcr qn) com p r e eJ lee rfflca da nl 
aoanement, «t catlmAe la plot Importaat 
de la loglqoe, et e*eit preaqoa l^iqtM 
qncm y traha acta qaajqaa aoiot mua 
T ■ tn>rt de doater al cHe ext asttl 
U qa oG w r ineglae La pi apart de* 
erreun dex bommo, cocuim dous atoax 




d<il dlt anWarx, tlcancat blen rdoi de 
ce qa il* rmboeacat »ur de fioi prlodpct, 
qoe lum jut de re qa h rattoQaenl mal 
^rant lean priori pet. 11 arrire me. 
meat qaoQ *e lilirto iroTOpcf par ilr* 
ral*o(Uiemen qa{ pc Kdeot uax me par 
ccqoe la cootfqornco ea cit mal liri^e | et 
croa qal rw tcroleat pa capable* jen 
rrcotiDoItrc la Cim^I par La aeale hi 
mUr* de La raboo, pe h •crolcnt pts 
onnaalrrmcat cTcntcodre 'Vt regie* qa« 
loa cn doonc et encore mda* da let 
epplkhuT Ncaajooiot, qaaod on or 
rotwOTTcroli ret r^ct qoe coaanc 3ct 
tfrilc* •pfcaliutc*, lift tcrrlroicnt too. 
Joart irtcrccr retprlt I et de pins oo tw 
peat OKT qactlc* nalmt qoelqoe otago 
ca qoriqoM rcocpotpcs el i Ifgard de 
qoelqpc* pcraocinct, qai, ftaot cToa 
mtom if Cl pcnftraat oe ae laineat 
qoelqaeCd tr ump er par dci fatr»*r* coo. 
t/qaracea. qoe Ct^ d alien lion, A qa^ La 
reaction qoUt hrotent aur ce* r^lcs 
•CToit capable de femhBrr Art do 

1 enter part UL Hoar difiVrtnt I* thb 
acnUble panage from ooe quoted from 
KFin* anooymou writer la Wbaiclcya 
I^oS»e p.31 “ A f Uacy cocmIm cfaa 

J gealowt nb to re of tm Ui and filwbood 

to entangled, *a httlmnUly Idcndcd, that 
the Cill^ Is In the chcmlral pbratc 
held In tolttuon ( PM drop f 
I that tett which lorracthal ly dKoallca 
tbeas make* the frrriga iidmance rltU 
blc and prtriplUlc* il to the bottom.” 
One CiUacy u might be aatwered, at 
romiDOO « any Jt /jdM aaolyTy ihs> 
rablcadin^ the mlod ^ a eootparb^ 
where there It iro real proportlca or rc> 
rtaeinblaace Tbo chcmltl^ text b th# 
eetimy meant of detcctfaig the (brtign 
luEHtaocot Ifth* "drop oftouod logto” ji 
be aoch, H b orange that lawyers mm. 
Ihcmaticlins atal nunklru] In grocral. 
ihotild *o cparingly employ h j the fact 
bring notorious that thew pxnt endnent 
Sor Uroog rtatonlng powm are rardy 
ccQTerxaat whh the lyllogbtlQ aietbocL 
It babe well kaown, (hat lh«a hrtl. 
matcly blcodrd mbtom of truth and 
(Utehemd perplex po mas of plain tenae, 
except whm they are what b caned 
catca wbenda tbo art of 
cyQpgtm b of no oar 
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must be reckoned among the chief defects in his pliilosophical 
H.sproju- writings. Ill a remarkable passage of the Advance- 
dicc^againat Leamiiig, he held mathematics to he a 

matiM. qI* metaphysics ; hut the place of this is 

altered in the Latin, and they are treated as merely auxiliary 
or instrumental to physical inquiry. He had some prejudice 
against pure mathematics, and thought they had been unduly 
elevated in comparison with the realities of nature. “ I know 
not,^^ he says, “ how it has arisen that mathematics and logic, 
which ought to be the serving-maids of physical philosophy, 
yet affecting to vaunt the certainty that belongs to them, pre- 
sume to exercise a dominion over her.” It is, in my opinion, 
erroneous to speak of geometry, which relates to the realities 
of space, and to natural objects so far as extended, as a 
mere hand-maid of physical philosophy, and not ratlier a 
part of It. Playfair has made some good remarks on the 
advantages derived to experimental philosophy itself from 
the mere application of geometry and algebra. And one of 
the reflections which this ought to excite is, that we are not 
to conceive, as some hastily do, that there can be no real 
utility to manland, even of that kind of utility which con- 
sists in multiplying the conveniences and luxuries of life, 
springing from theoretical and speculative inquiry. The 
histoiy of algebra, so barren in the^days of Tartagha and 
Vieta, so productive of wealthy when applied to dynamical 
calculations in our own, may be a sufficient answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes which, though lost in the 
Bacon’s splendour of Lord Bacon’s excellencies, it is not 
excew of unfair to mention, is connected with the peculiar 
charactenstics of his mind ; he is sometimes too 
metaphoncal and witty. His remarkable talent for discovei- 
ing analogies seems to have inspired him with too much 
regard to them as arguments, even when they must appear 
to any common reader fanciful and far-fetched. His termino- 
logy, chiefly for the same reason, is often a little affected, 
and, m Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions of his pre- 
rogative instances m the Novum Organum are not always 
founded upon intelligible distinctions. And the general ob- 
scurity of the style, neither himself nor his assistants being 
good masters of the Latin language, which at the best is 
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novw flexible or copious cnougli for our pbilo^npliy, rctidcre 
did perusal of both bis great \rorks too Inbonoas for tbo \ 
jmpaOcDt reader Bruckcr 1ms well obsenod that the No- 
Organom bas been neglected by tbo genembty, and 
proved of far less ecr\nco than it would otberwiso Imve been 
in plulosophy, in eonseqacncc of tbese tcry defects, ns well 
ns the real depth of the author’s mind • 

80 Wimt bas been the fame of Bacon, ** tbo wisest, 
greatest, of mankind,” it is needless to sav ^^^wt 
has been his real influence o\cr mankind, bow much 
of our enlarged and exact knowledge inaj be at 
tribntcd to his inductive mctboil, what of tins a^n bas 
been duo to a thorough study of bis writings, nnu what to 
an indirect and secondary acquninlanco with them, arc ques 
tions of another kind, and less casilj soKcd Stewart, the 
philosopher who has dwelt most on the praises of Bacon, 
while ho concedes him to lra\'c exercised n considemblo in 
fluence over the English men of science in tbo seventeenth 
century, supposes, on the authont) of Montncla, that ho did^ 
not ” command the genera! ndmintion of Europe,” till the 
publication of the prchminar) discourse to the Trench En- 
cyclopiedra by Diderot and D’Alembert Tins, boiyevcr, is 
by much too preapitato a conclusion Ho became almost 
immediately known on tbo Continent Gassendi was one of 
his most anient admirers Descartes mentions him, I be- 
lieve, once only, in a letter to Mersenne in lG32t, hut lie 
^vns of all men the most umnlhng to praise a contemporary 
It may be «md tJmt these were philosophers, and tJmt their 
testimony docs not imply tlie admiration of mankind But 
wnters of a very difTcrcnt character mention him in n familiar 
manner Richchcn is said to have highly esteemed Lord 
Bacon t And it maj in some measure be duo to tins, tlrnt 


'** LfgradA {pn nobflhrfm* ttKtAUa 
•b Illk ett, qnl hi re nu n nAtnraltum lt>- 
miWtioae felWur progredl mplinit, 
Qu> paulo plm lomhui rt pmplntk 
t*tl» hibcnt. et aornnim Unnlooftim rt 
p*rtUlofiam ■rtilrlo Urtoram non remo* 
TBTrtnr plan, qoun Ckrtinn rtt, 

cnntalljMt m pblkMopblji cnmMlatloortiL 
Ilb enrm obrtmotlbas ■ pkrliqtM boo 
ofgwum Ilkt. 

T as. 


-f ^obrL p.filO. eillt. Cou^r 
j T1» ooJt onUionly th*t I e»a now 
qooU for tliu b not rtry Out of 
Anherr'i JUnmeripU, »bCh I Cad Iq 
Scwnzi‘r Aatedom, It 328. Uni It 
teen not Ireproboble Tha tuno book 
qctotn Baltto in wrin^ “ Croroot tkoo 
poor I'fcnKmr du ChtDcMler llmetm, qao 
touicn Urt del oncirtn lent cijtett 
rt tom bun •oeget rajtUTC*, rt d« ctUeii. 
U qul lool ertim<t» pom UlAea, U n j 
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in the Scntimciis de I’Academie Frnngaise sur le Cid, lie is 
alluded to, simply by the name Bacon, as one well known/ 
Voituie, in a lettei to Costar, about the same time, bestows 
high eulogy on some passages of Bacon wdncli Ins corie- 
spondent had sent to him, and observes that Hoi ace would 
have been astonished to liear a barbarian Biiton disrourse in 
such a style, i The tieatise De Augmentis w'as icpulilished in 
France in l624, the year after its appeal ance in Fngland. 
It WMS translated into Frencli ns early as 16’32 ; no great 
proofs of neglect. Editions came out in Holland, 10‘J5, 
1652, and 1662. Even the Novum Organum, which, as 
has been said, never became so popular as his other writings, 
was till ice printed in Holland, in 1615, 1650, and 1660.$ 
Leibnitz and Puffendorf aic loud in then expressions of ad- 
miration, the former ascribing to him the revival of true 
philosophy as fully as w^e can at present. § I should be moie 
inclined to doubt w'hether lie were adequately valued by his 
countrymen in his owm time, or in the immediately sub- 
sequent period. Under the first Stuarts, there was little 
taste among studious men but for theolog}^, and chiefly for a 
theology which, proceeding with au extreme deference to 
authority, could not but generate a disposition of mind, 
even upon other subjects, alien to the progressive and inqui- 
sitive spirit of the inductive philosophy. H The institution 


cn ti^pas unc, quelque bizarre ct extrava- 
gante qu’elle soit, qui n’ait son fon de- 
ment dans Thistoire, si Von cn vent ermre 
Bacon, et qui n’oit CtC dCgius6e de la 
sort par les sages du mcux temps pour la 
rendre plus utile aux peuples. 

• P.44 (1633 ) 

•)* J’ai trouve parfoitement beau tout 
ce que vous me mandez de Bacon Mais 
ne vous semble t’ll pas qu’ Horace qui 
disoit, Visam Bntannos hospitibus feros, 
seroit bien 4tonn6 d*entendre un barbate 
discount comme cela? Costar is said 
by Ba}le to bare borrowed much from 
Bacon. La Mothe le Vayer mentions 
bun m his Dialogues , in fact, instances 
are numerous 

^ Montagu’s Life of Bacon, p 407 
He has not mentioned an edition at 
Strasburg, 1635, which is in the British 
Museum 

There is also an edition without time 


or place, in the catalogue of the British 
Museum 

§ Bruckcr, v 95 Stewart says that 
“ Bajlc docs not give above twchc lines 
to Bacon but lie calls liim one of the 
greatest men of his age, and the length 
of an article in Bajlc was nc\er designed 
to be a measure of the merit of its sub- 
ject — [TJic reception of Bacon’s pliUo- 
soplucal writings on the Continent has 
been elaborately pro\cd against Stewart, 
in a dissertation b} Mr Maevey Napier, 
published in the eighth volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Societj of 
Edmburgh — 1842 ] 

II It IS 'not uncommon to meet with 
persons, especially who arc or ha\c been 
engaged m teaching others dogmatically 
what they have Ihcmsehcs rccei\cd in 
the like manner, to whom the inductive 
philosophy appears a mere school of 
scepticism, or at best wholly inapplicable 
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of thp-Hoynl Soacty, or ratBcr tlio lovo of pliytaqal science 
out of wluch that institution arose, Tn tlioj^cdond port of tlio 
fwrent6cnth centurj, made England resound unlh tlio name 
otTicr illostnooB chancellor Few nov. spoho of him with- 
out n kind of homage that only the greatest men rcccno 
Yet still It lATis by natoml philosophers nlono that the wnt 
mgs of Bacon were much studied The editions of his 
works, except the Essays, wore few , the Novum Orgonum 
never camo sepamtely from the English press.* They were 
not even frequently quoted , for I believe it will be found 
^ that the fashion of niernng to the brilliant passages of the 
Do AugmenUs and the Novum Organum, at least in books 
design^ for the general reader, is not much older than tho 
dose of the lost century Scotland has tho ment of having 
led the way , Reid, Stewart, Robison, and Playfair turned that 
ahich had been a blind vcncmtion into a rational worship j 
and I should snspcct that more have read Lord Bacon witlim 
these thirty years than in tho two preceding ccntuncs. It 
may be an usual conscqacnco of tho enthusiastic pnncgjncs^'* 


to tnj nb^ccts vbkh nqulra tntln 
ctmrlctkMi, A rcrUln dodoction rmn 
certain pram law b tb« o(^ trtvnlng 
tlMy Kknovlcd^ Lord Dacoa bn a 
remarkabU p aj a og a oa tlua In tba Oth 
book D* Augmentb. pDrtqoam arllcafl 
K prindpia rcQxbnb Jaiii bi MtObni mb 
fucrint locata, Ua ut a imtloab cumioe 
pcobtia cxlinantiix turn ckimmu conco* 
ditnr ab lUb {HaBonaa deriTmie aa dedo* 
mmdnm analooUm Ipao mm . In 
rabm qnldcm natondcto Sm non tmet. 
Kara at lp« prinelpm eia m lrd roMld- 
untTiTi par Indnctbmggy Inqnam, Licat 
minima par arUosIwTTOTn. Atipia mdarn 
nU rroll^ bab^ cran ntlooa lapng 
aanbam, at ab codam (bota com prinxa 
p T o poaltlonea, tnra roodW dedunutor 
AUtra' fit hi rallgloiia nbl at prim* pro. 
pSUBooca antbopjatatn mot atqoa per 
at aabaiataiitai } at mmii tMO rtgantnr 
^ Qb TaUcoa qtw propcaitlaoea eottac. 
qaentoa dedodt. Heqna tamen boe fit in 
raSglonn tola, wd •ttTn In mUU adcirtili, 
lam grarlorOn*, qnara krtorlboi, nbi 
acDIeat pcopoalrionea b oma iKa pbKha 
aunt, tmo poalta} dipldam ct In lUb 
ntionb uoa abaeJntna aaae tuu potaab 
yUamia anlm in hidk, pata Mbaceorora, 
ant mdltbm, prlorea lodl nonnaa ct 


Irgea meid poaHlTta ccae ct aj pltdtmn t 
qtm Tcdpi, Doa In dbpatatloo^ ToeaH« 
prw i u i opoTtcat j ot wo rlncaa, ct perili 
lumm iTnihpaa, Id artificloram ot et ra- 
tiooala, Eodem modo Ct ct In Icffboa 
htmianbi In qalboa band poocza ttnti 
maalniar at loqnantur boo cft, pladta 
mcra Jorb, qu» auctoritate magb qaam 
rallooe nittmtar oeqae hi dbcaptatlocKm 
Tcnlont Quid mo dt Jostbrlmom, non 
abaolntd, aod ratathd, bw nt n analogic. 
aCtrura roatbnanim. Id d emmu ratbrnala 
ctt« ct latum dupotadool camp u m pnebeC 
TMt paMogf wdgbcd^may ibow oa 
'vfaan^ »hjr and by irbocn, tbo ryntbctlo 
aod arnogutla metboda bm been pr*- 
ferred to tbe tndartlTo aod analytical. 

Tha He Angmootb waa only ooco 
ptibUibad aUer tbe first cdUian, in 1G3S. 
Ab Indiscreet tranabtloo^ by OQbcrt 
Watts, oama oat In KHO. Ko odltlon. 
of Dacon'W Worka vat puUhhed In 
England belbra 1730 1 anotfarir appeared 
hi 17-4<\ and tbara bare been arreral 
ilnceu Dot tbay had been printed at 
Frankfixt In 1C8A It U rauiacaAary to 
obarrre, that many eopI& of tba foreign 
adlriona wra brtraght to tbb ojunU y 
Thb U moatly talten from Me. Mdo- 
UgB a aceotmeU 
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lately poured upon Ins name, that a more positive efficacy 
has sometimes been attributed to his philosophical %vritings 
than they really possessed, and it might be asked whether 
Italy, where he was probably not much known, weie not 
the true school of expeiimental philosophy in Europe, 
whether Ins methods of investigation were not chiefly such 
as men of sagacity and lovers of truth might simulta- 
neously have devised. But, whatever may have been the 
case with respect to actual discoveries in science, we must 
give to written wisdom its proper meed ; no books prior to 
those of Lord Bacon carried mankind so far on the road to , 
truth ; none have obtained so thorough a triumph over arro- 
gant usurpation without seeking to substitute another ; and 
he may be compared to those liberators of nations, who have 
given them laws by which they might govern themselves, 
and retained no homage but their gratitude."^ 


• T have met, since this passage was 
written, with one m Stewart’s Life of 
Reid, which seems to state the effects of 
Bacon’s philosophy in a just and tem- 
perate spirit, and which I rather quote 
because this writer has, by his eulogies 
on that philosophy, led some to an exag- 
gerated notion The influence of Ba- 
con’s geniufe on the subsequent progress 
of physical discovery has been seldom 
duly appreciated , by some writers almost 
entirely overlooked, and by others consi- 
dered as the sole cause of the refonnabon 
in science which has since taken place* 
Of these two extremes, the latter cer- 
tamly is the least wide of the truth for 
in the whole history of letters no other 
individual can be mentioned whose exer- 
tions have had so indisputable an effect 
on forwardmg the intellectual progress of 
manland On the other hand it must be 
acknowledged, that before the era when 
Bacon appeared, various philosophers in 
different parts of Europe had struck into 
the right path, and it may perhaps be 
doubted, whether any one important rule 
with respect to the true method of inves- 
tigation be con tamed in his works, of 
which no hmt can be traced in those of 
his predecessors His great merit lay in 
concentrating their feeble and scattered 


lights , flxing the attention of philoso- 
phers oO the distinguishing characteristics 
of true and of false science, liy a felicity 
of illustration peculiar to himself, se- 
conded by the commanding powers of a 
bold and figurative eloquence. The me- 
thod of investigation which he recom- 
mended had been previously followed in 
every instance in which any sohd disco- 
very had been made with respect to the 
laws of nature , but it had been followed 
accidentally and without any regular 
preconceived design , and it was reserved 
for him to reduce to rule and method 
what others had effected, either fortm- 
tously, or from some momentary glimpse 
of the truth These remarks are not 
mtended to detract from the just glory 
of Bacon , for they apply to all those, 
without exception, who have systema- 
tised the principles of any of the arts 
Indeed they apply less forcibly to him 
than to any other philosopher whose 
studies have been directed to objects 
analogous to his , inasmuch as we know 
of no art of which the rules have been 
reduced successfully into a didactic form, 
when the art itself was as much in in- 
fancy as experimental philosophy was 
when Bacon wrote ” Account of Life 
and Writings of Reid, sect 2 
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Oa ike Melepiytietii Pkthfopiy tf DacarUt 

81 IIen 6 DEfiCARTES 'WTis boTTi in 1596, of an ancient 
family m Toanune An inqmaitive cnnosity into 
the nature and enuses of all he sa\v is said to Im\'e 
distinguished his childhood, and tlus was certninlyoccorapanied 
by an uncommon facihty and clearness of nppreliension At 
a very early ago he entered the college of the Jesnits at La 
** Fleche, and passed through their entire course of Iiteraturo 
and phdosophy It was now, at the age of pixtecn, os he 
tells us, that he be^an to reflect, with little satisfaction, on hii 
studies, flnding his mind beset with error, and obliged to 
confess that he had learned nothing but the conviction of his 
Ignorance Yet ho knew that ho had been educated in a 
fomons sdiool, and that ho was not deemed behind his con 
temporanes TTie ethics, the logic, e\eu the geometry of tho 
ancients, did not fill his mmd with that clear stream of truth, 
for wbicdi he was ever thirsting On leaving La Flcchc, tho 
young Descartes mingled for Borae years m tho world, nnd 
served as a volunteer both under Pnneo Maurice, and in the 
Imperial army Yet dunng this penod there norc intervals 
when he withdrew himself wholly from society, and devoted 
his leisure to mathematical science Some germs also of Ins 
peculiar philosophy were already npenuig m his mind 

82 Descartes was twenty three years old when, passing a 
sohtary winter m his quarters at Nenborg on the 
Danube, he began to revolve in his mind the fatality 
of all existing systems of phOosophy, and the discre- '< 

pancy of opinions among the genemhty of mankind, which 
reqdered it probable that no one bad yet fonnd out the road fp 
reid science. He determined, therefore, to set about tho investi 
gation of truth for himself, erasmg from his mind all precon- 
ceived judgments, as having be^ hastly and precanpusly 
taken up He Imd down for his guidance n few ihndambntai 
roles of logic, such ns to admit nothing as true uhTch he did 
not clearly perceive and to proceed from the simpler notions to 
the more complex, taking the raetliod of geometers, by which ^ 
VOL il F F 
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they had gone so much farther than others, for the true art 
of reasoning. Commencing, therefore, with the mathematical 
sciences, and observing that, however different in their sub- 
jects, they treat pioperly of nothing but the relations of quan- 
tity, he fell, almost accidentally, as his words seem to import, 
on the great discoveiy that geometrical curves may be ex- 
pressed algebiaically.* This gave him moiehope of success 
in applying his method to other parts of philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Descartes, 
He retires though he quitted military service, continued to 
toHoUana obscrvc mankind m various parts of Europe, still 

keeping his heart fixed on the great aim he had proposed to 
himself, but, as he confesses, without having framed the 
scheme of any philosophy beyond those of his con temporal les. 
He deemed his time of life immature for so stupendous a task. 
But at the age of thii ty-three, with little notice to hisfnends, 
he quitted Pans, convinced that absolute retirement was indis- 
pensable foi that rigorous investigation of first principles which 
he now detei mined to institute, and retired into Holland. In 
this country he remained eight years so completely aloof from 
the distractions of the world, that he concealed his very place 
of residence, though preserving an intercourse of letters with 
many friends in France. 

84. In l6S7 he broke upon the world with a volume con- 

Hispuwi- taming the Discourse upon Method, the Dioptrics, 
cations Meteors, and the Geometry. It is only wnth 

the fiist that we are for the present concerned. f In this dis- 
course, the most interesting, perhaps, of Descartes’ writings, 
on account of the pictuie of his life, and of the pi ogress of his 
studies that it furnishes, we find the Cartesian metaphysics, 
which do not consist of many articles, almost as fully de- 
tailed as in any of his later works. In the Meditationes de 
Pnma Philosophia, published m l64il, these fundamental 
principles are laid dovra again more at length. He invited 
the criticism of philosophers on these famous Meditations. 
They did not refuse the challenge , and seven sets of objec- 
tions, from as many different quarters, with seven replies 
from Descartes himself, are subjoined to the later editions of 

♦ CEuvres de Descartes, par Cousin, f Id p 121 — 212 
Pans, 1824, vol i p 143 
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tie Me^ taboo 9 Tlie Pnnaples of Phfl^rtophy, published ra 
Latin 10 1644, contains what maybe reckoned the final state- 
ment, which occnpies roost of the first* book, wnttcn with 
tmcommon concuBeness and precision The beauty of philo- 
flophical style which distingmshes Descartes is never more 
seen than in this first book of the Prmapia, the translation of 
which was revised by Clerselier, an eminent friend of the 
author It is a contrast at once to the elliptical breyity of 
Aristotle, who hints, or has been supposed to hint, the most 
important positions m a short clause, and to the verbose, 
figurative declamation of many modem metaphysianns. In 
this admirable perspicmty Desoirtes was imitat^ by his dis- 
aples Amaud and RIalebranche, espeaaJly the former His 
unfinished posthumous treatise, the “ Inquiry after Truth by 
Natnral Reason,” is not earned farther tlmn a partial develop- 
ment of the same leading pnnaples of Cortesiarosm There 
is, consequently, a great ded of apparent repetition m the works 
of Descartes, but snch ns on attentive consideration will show, 
not perhaps mnch real variance, but some new lights that had 
occurred to the anthor m the coarse of his reflections ♦ 


85 In parsmug the examination of the first pnnaples of 
knowledge, Descartes perceived not only that he Had 
cause to doobt of the vanous opinions which he had 
found current among men, from that very arcum 
stance of their vanety, but that the somreea of nil which he 
bad received for troth themselves, namely, the senses, had 
aflbrded him no indispotable certainty He began to recollect 
how often he had been misled by appearances, which bad it 
first sight given no intimation of thar fallacy, and asked him 
self m vain, by what infalhble test he could discern the reality 
of extenml olgects, or at least their conformity to his idea of 
them The strong impressions made m sleep led him to in 
quire whether all he saw and felt might not be m a dream Tt 
was tme that there seemed to be some notions more elementary 


• A »wrk bM Ictalj been pobSthed, ntpoodeoee, amngwd cruthadWTl y fn 
CMb FfaOoaopfalqitM, Ktlna ds la Ma- hk enm vonl«> bat with tho — of 
ta^yAqoa da B ta ea rtt a ati m i h lfe at a larw part of tha ob^actVna to tha Ma- 
tmm an otdn, p*r L. A. Grayer 4 toIl, £tatiooa and of bn rapUia, I dH not, 
Bnutn«i^ 1835, In the CjiQ-th Tolnma bowarar aaa tMi work la tftrW to lOaka 
wa fLodthe mataphyrial p aa M ^ ca fcn tha ttm of h. *■ 

writingi of Daodortn, Wjudbg hl» cor 
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than the rest, such as extension, figure, duration, which could 
not be reckoned fallacious j nor could he avoid owning that, 
if there were not an existing triangle in the woild, the angles 
of one conceived by the mind, though it were in sleep, must 
appear equal to two right angles. But even m this certitude 
of demonstration he soon found something deficient : to err 
in geometneal reasoning is not impossible ; why miglit lie not 
err in this ^ especially in a train of consequences, the parti- 
cular terms of which aie not at the same instant present to 
the mind. But above all, there might be a superior being, 
powerful enough and willing to deceive him. It was no kind 
of answei to treat this as improbable, or as an arbitrary hjpo- 
thesis. He had laid down as a maxim that nothing could be 
received as truth which was not demonstiable j and in one 
place, rather hyperbohcally, and indeed extravagantly in 
appearance, says that he made little difference between merely 
probable and false suppositions ; meaning this, however, as 
we may presume, in the sense of geometers, Avho would say 
the same thing. 

86. But, divesting himself thus of all belief in what the world 
deemed most unquestionable, plunged in an abyss, 
as It seemed for a time, he soon found his feet on a 
knowledge from whicli he sprang upwards to an unclouded 

sun. Doubting all things, abandoning all things, he came to 
the question, what is it that doubts and denies ? Something 
it must be 5 he might be deceived by a supeiioi power, but 
it was he that was deceived. He felt his own existence , the 
proof of it was that he did feel it ; that he had afifiimed, that 
he, now doubted, in a word, that he was a thinking substance. 
Gogito ; JEhgo sum — this famous enthymem of the Cartesian 
philosophy veiled in rather formal language that which wns 
to him, and must be to us all, the eternal basis of conviction, 
which no argument can strengthen, which no sophistry can 
impair, the consciousness of a self wnthin, a percipient indivi- 
sible Ego."^ The only proof of this is that it admits of no 

* TBis word, introduced by the Ger- reasonable not to scruple the use of a 
mans, or originally perhaps by, the old word so convenient, if not nccessarj, to 
Cartesians, is rather awkward, but far express the unity of the conscious pnn- 
lessso than the English pronoun I, which ciple If it Ind been employed earlier, 
IS also equivocal in sound Stewart has I am apt to think that some great meta- 
adopted it as the lesser evil, and it seems physical extravagances would have been 
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pK)of, that no man can pretend to'donbt^of iu8 own existence 
with wpccnty, or to express a doubt without absurd and mcon 
^tnstent language* '' 

- 87 The sceptiasm of Descartes, nt appears, which is 

merely provisional, is not at all similar to that of the 
Pyrrhomsts, thongh some of his crOTments may 
have been shafts from their quiver Nor did he make use, 
which 18 somewhat remarkable, of the reasonings 
afterwards employed by Berkley against the mate- 
rial world, though no one more frequently distmguished than 
. Descartes between the objective reality, as it was then sup 
posed to be, of ideas m the mind, and the external orsensible 
reality of things* Scepticism, in feet, was so far from being 
chamctensUc of his disposition, that his errors sprang chiefly 
from the opposite sonree, little as he was aware of it, from 
an undue positiveness in theones which he could not demon 
strate, or even render highly probable • f 

88 The certainty of an enstinff Ego easily led him to that 
of the operations of the mind, called afterwards by 
Locke ideas of reflection, the beheving, doubting, 

■wifling, loving feanag, which he knew by consa 
ousness, and indeed by means of which done he knew that 
the Ego existed* He now proceeded a step farther , and, 
TeflectiDg on the simplest truths of anthmetic and geometry, 


TnUvd, and mna f nnd t m a H* ! trctlv Inttr not tint «ri(lim«de »*wl gco nirtf y' 
mon deailf apprybaaided. Flcbte k m tba otily wknon vlileh w nmtt 
wvQ kium U> bar* mnk tb« grand dl* Imth, bat that be Tbo Maka tba road tb 
Tiahm of /aA and AlcAt Jdl, and Am trath dboald not tronUa hhiraalf vhh anr 
tba bmia at bk pfailoaotibx In objact of whlah ba ennnot ban ai ocrulo 
otbar woedi, tba dlOcnnea of anljeetlTe a knovkdn as of aritbntetieal and gao< 
and objeeliTa rtalh^ matrkal It k ann** 

OiM of tba mka Doaeartaa laja ciawarj to oba ci ta wbatt baroo tbla voold 
dovn In hk poathonXFDi art of logic, fa maka vitfa farmtlgadoca, oran In pfay- 
tbaty va ought narer to bnsr ounalTca dea, at tba bigbaat impoTtanca to'tmo- 
■HZxoapt about oonoamloff vbkb kiiaL 

oar andcra fan dlng amxari eapalXa of ao* BeatlK In tba aany on Troth, partiL 
^tnlrlng -an unqnaadonabU and oaitaln tbap. 3^ baa owda aoma erl- 

koovladga, voL xL p. SOi. Tbla k at tfa Un» on tba aecptioiim of Daaoartaa, 
loaat too nnlbnitad a protraaltkn, and twI andaaTTfara to tom Into ridicula bk, 
voold axdad^ not Indeed aU probalffitj Cogilo) atgo prm. Yet If anj dno 

*11 Inqidiiaa ^wbleb rmart by naeaa- ibcnld dany hk own, or our axktano^ I 
gid In nothing mora than prrobaH do not aaa bow w» ooold refiita 
Bty AttordinglT wa find In me nait ware ha wortby of rtftitalloa, bnt by amne 
pagea, that ba made Httla aceoimt of any toA langnaga j and. In jJaet, H u what 
■ckncea bat arfthmatle and acometrr oe Daattk hJmaalf aaya, more paraptiT ^ ^ 
•neb otbara at aqoa] them m aartxWy caDy In anawenng Hoxoa. ^ ' 

• From all Una, ba cooclodea, wa may 
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saw that it was as impossible to doubt of them as of the acts 
of his mind. But as he had bcfoie tried to doubt even of 
these, ou the hypothesis tliat he miglitbe deceived by a supe- 
rior intelligent power, he lesolved to inquire whether such a 
power existed, and if it did, whether it could be a deceiver. 
The affirmative of the former, and the negative of the latter 
question Descartes established by that extremely subtle rea- 
soning so much celebrated m the seventeenth century, but 
which has less frequently been deemed conclusive in later 
times. It is at least that which no man, not fitted by long 
practice for metaphysical researches, will pretend to embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was this. He found 
HU proof of within himself the idea of a perfect Intelligence, 
eternal, infinite, necessary. This could not come 
from himself, nor from external things, because both were 
imperfect, and theie could be no more in the effect than there 
IS in the cause. And this idea requiring a cause, it could 
have none but an actual being, not a possible being, which is 
undistinguishable fiom mere non-entity. If, however, this 
should be denied, he inquires whether he, with this idea of 
God, could have existed by any other cause, if there were no 
God. Not, he argues, by himself ; for if he were the authoi 
of his own being, he would have given himself every perfec- 
tion, in a word, would have been God. Not by his parents, 
for the same might be said of them, and so forth, if we re- 
mount to a series of productive beings. Besides this, as much 
power is required to preserve as to create, and the continuance 
of existence in the effect implies the continued operation of 
the cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself sufficiently refined. 
Another Dcscaitcs blended another still more distant from 
proofofit common apprehension. Necessary existence is in- 
volved in the idea of God. All other beings are conceivable ' 
in their essence, as things possible ; m God alone his essence 
and existence are inseparable. Existence is necessary to per- 
fection ; hence a perfect being, or God, cannot be conceived 
without necessaiy existence. Though I do not know that I 
have misrepi esedted Descartes in this result of his very subtle 
argument, it is difficult not to treat it as a sophism. And it 
was alwaj^s objected by his adversaries, that he inferred the 
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necessity of “the thing from the necessity of the idea, which 
\ was the very point in question It seems irapoasible to v^n 
dicata many of his expressions, from which ho never receded 
jn the controversy to which his meditations gave nse^ But 
the long habit of repeating in hia mind the same senes of 
reasomngs gave Descartes, as it will always do, on inwiird 
assurance of their certainty, which could not be weakened by 
any objectiOD The former argument for the berag of Glod, 
whether satisfactory or not, is to bo distmguiahed from the 
present.* 


*• W , “ From vlat a —I*! ilrcsiljr ot tbo tbat quilitj of ui «g«nt by vhjeb It U 

an In of tb* cmoc* of tbla to act ■grocftbl* to tbo cod Id o ct ioai 
TTftnH, h li rrldont tbit 'vo cri not sbli tnd to. Tbi nucdphyiiolm who rodueo 
to knov vbotbor my mind bo oetn- mry tblog to tnnjoetidemil oonddm- 
vrDy oxbtmt by i moMrity 1 priori tkm ban ilm trmiUtid tbh term Into 
foustltd la Id nwTwa, is wo hrm abowd tbnr adeiico sod m It to dgnlfy the 
tbsi ind spwM to bi. Somi pbnoiopbm Mnonmi t tbst soy tbii^ bis with tbst 
think tbit saoli nocmslty msy bi ds- vhkb U U reqo&od tbst thing 

m tsj s usto d of Ood from tbi nstora of shonld sm wcr to. This pvrlcctloo, tbere- 
psribotkn. For Ood being biflnitsly fcn, bcloogs to tboKstdibuds tbst ood. 
tbst Is, ibiohidly psr&rc, they «y m stitato tb« fmcn of s thing [ md that 
most needs be mn w ir lly ixistmt ) b*. biing Is p ro p er ly csIUd tbs most per f ect 
cmsc, wej they nsrrwsry sdstecoi is which his iH, tbe bmt, snd ewch the 
ooe of tbs grss ie s t of psrlcctloos. Bat I completest in Id Lind of tboM sttrtbotcs, 
dkw this to bs ooe of thms &1 m snd wfaicfa cm bs nette d in one s— po f . 
fanssbisty STfommd, tbst srs f dmd s d Psifectloo, tbertfbi^ bsloqfs to tbs es. 
In tns Sboss ^ certslo terms { snd of sB ssoos of tblry, sod not proper ly to thsir 
others this word, peilb^kn. Mans to ulsls uost wfaleh la not s poHOlon of 
bsTs soBWsd most thw wsy 1 wish I my thmg^ no stu ib ut s of it, bot only tbs 
could slcsily nodoslmd wtit these pbi- msrs coostitotloci of U bt rowa ssdra. 
losopbcTS mem by tbs word psrfcodoii, Ntcssssij crwtaioe, tl m s fai 'Sg which k 
wbso they thus ssy tbst nscssnty of s mode of sxktmes, k not perfeOsm, 
nlitcace u psifbedocL Doss psrhctloo U beii% do sttrlbnts of tbs thing no 
bars signify tbs asms thing tbst It docs mors tbm cxkteoce la, which H b i 
wfam ws siy tbsrt Ood k infinite^ good, mods o£ Bat it rnsr be said, tbst though 
onmipotcot, oomkoknt 7 Sorely per nsesaaiiy srlitwnns d not s psrfectloD^ 
iectiaae ere pmpsrfy emtfted €f the sc /dilf jet U U m is lie ocosc^ apem ic 
Tcrsl pu wir s tbst sttsrid tbs u s moss of count of thst sttilbuts of tbe entity &om 
things snd not of my thing slas, bsrt In wbeoci It flo#s t tbst tbst sttrlbote must 
I Tsry nonstmsl snd Imprt^wr mim. of all others bo the most perfect sod most 
Fcifectloa la term of rslstloo, snd id eiestlent, which uccms^ siktence flows 
smso Implies s fitots or sgissiumt to from, it bilng such is cannot bs coo- 
soms terdln end, md most properly to estred otbsrwks »h«n existing. B t 
ndmi p o wer in tbs thing tbst k dsnomi- whit sicsSmcy whit pirfectloci b tbers 
dated psrl^ Tbe term, as tbs stjmo. m all this 7 Spme k nn Mwrilj 
logy of it ihow^ k tsLm from tbi opa oo leootmt of utatklon, wblefa cmaot 
ition of artlsd. When m artkt propoasa bi ooncslTsd otbsrwks Umo h crkting 
to bbnself tO roiLi my thing t^t sbill Bat whst poefrotion k tbst* dn tpltco 
bs asr-ricsibls to I certain sfEtet, bis npon thk icoount, which cm in no mm* 
work k oslicd mors or less perfect, m. ncr set oo my th ing ; which k itUlrely 
coring IS It sgTsai more or km with demid of all posnr wfaeran I hcri 
tbe d«ign of thi irtkt. From irti, by showcdsBpcrflMtlimatoajassstTTbet*- 
I sfanllitads of MOSS, tbh word has been fom nrrfMirj iilrfinrs. tlihiitL iDj tou 
I n tTodocsd Into morality sad dgnlflea sbkrsd, k no pafkr tkm | ^ tbsrrfbr* 
F F 4 
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91. From the idea of a perfect beinff Descartes immediately 
deduced tile liutli of liis belief in an esternn) ^^o^ld, 
tionJrrom aiul 111 tlic inferonccs of Ins reason, J’or to de(’<‘i\e 
Ins creatines would be an imperfection in God J but 
God is perfect. Wbatevei, tbereloie, is clenil) and distinetly 
appiebended by oin reason must be tine. AVe have onl) to 
be on our guard against our own jirecijntaius and prejndue, 
or suiiendei of oui reason to the antbority of others. It jh 
not by our nnderst.inding, such as God ga\c it to n^, that we 
aic deceived, but the exercise of our free-will, a high {ire- 
logativc of our nature, is often so ineautious as to malce ns 
not discern tiutb from falsehood, and anirni or deny, by a 
voluntaiy act, that winch we do not distinctly apprehend. 
Tlie properties of quantity, founded on our ideas of extension 
and nunibei, are distinctl}' percened by our minds, and hence 
the sciences of arithmetic and geometry are rertamly true. 
But when he turns his thoughts to the jih.enoincna of external 
sensation, Descartes cannot wholly cxtiicatc himself from his 
original concession, the basis of his doubt, that the senses do 
sometimes deceive us. He endeavours to leconrile tins with 
his own theory, wdiich had built the certainty of all that we 
clearly hold certain on the perfect veracity of God. 

92. It is m this inquiry that lie reaches that important 
distinction between the primary and secondaiy pro- 
«ccondory perties of matter, (the latter being modifications of 

qualities '*!/> 1 

the former, relative only to our appreliension, but 
not inherent in things,) which, without being wdiolly new, 
contradicted the Aiistotehan theories of the schools*, and he 


the idea of infinite perfection docs not 
include, and consequent!} not prove, 
God to bo nccessnril} existent If he 
he so. It JB on account of those attributes 
of his essence which wc have no J nou- 
ledgc of ” 

I have made this extract from a verj 
short tract, tailed Contemplatio Plnloso- 
pluca, by Brook Taylor, nliich I found 
in an unpublished memoir of^liis life 
printed by the late Sir William Young 
in 1793 It bespeaks the clear and 
acute understanding of tins celebrated 
philosopher, and appears to me an entire 
refutation of the scholastic argument of 
Descaitcs , one more fit for the Anselms 


and such dealers in words, from horn it 
came, than for himself 

^ See Stci\ art’s First Dissertation on 
the Progress of PJnlosoph) Hus nntcr 
lias justl} observed, that many persons 
conceive colour to be inherent in llic 
object, so that tlie censure of Reid on 
Descartes and Iiib followers, as hu\ ing pre* 
tended to discover what no one doubted, 
IS at least unreasonable in tins respect 
A late writer lias" gone so far as to 
“ Nothing at first can scorn a more ra- 
tional, obvious, and incontrovertible con- 
clusion, tlinn that the colour of a body 
is an inherent quality, like its weight, 
hardness, , and that to seethe object, 
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^TCTDorked that we are never, Btnctly epeakiog, deceived by 
'* otTr pewes, but by the inferences which we draw from them 
§8 Such 18 nearly the Bubstauce,^claflive of a great 
^ varjetjT nf more or less episodical theones, of the three meta 
physical wo;kB of Descartes, the history of the sonVa progress 
from opinion to doubt, and from doubt to certainty Few 
would dispute, at the present day, that he has destroyed too 
much of his foundations to render hia superstructure stable , 
and to readers averse from metaph^ital reflecfaon, he must 
seem little else than an idle theorist, weaving cobwebs for 
pastime whidi common sense sweeps away It is fair, how 
ever, to observe, that no one was more careful than Descartes 
to guard against any practical scepUasTn m the afiairs of life, 
Hfe even p^ocs^ far as to maintain, that a man having adopted 
any practical opfnion on such grounds as seem probable should 
pursue It with as much steadmess as if it were founded on 
demonstration , observing, however, as a general rule, to 
choose the most moderate opraions among those which he 
should find current m his own country • 

94 The objections adduced against the Meditations are 
ja a senes of sovep The first are by a theolopan 
named Catems, the second by Mersenne, the mird 
by Hobbes, the fourth by Amauld, the fifth by Gas- 
sendi, the snth by some anonymous wnters, the seventh 
by a Jesuit of the name of Bouniin To all of these Des- 
cartes replied with spmt and acuteness By far the most 
important controversy was with Gassendi, whose objections 
wer6 stated more bnefly, and, I thmk, with less skill, by 
Jtldb'bea. It was the first trumpet m the new pbilosopTiy of 
nu ancient war between the sensual and ide^ schools of 


of psychology Descartes had revived, and placed Jn a 
dearer light, the doctrine of mmd, as not absolutely depen 

r- 

wii to M* t of Ut mtm aiattr "wliei no- not mxj to rerr ln pr^odlco bi oar uno- 
t bln g IntuTLDM b«tv«*o oor and glnatl op. In tb« mw of Btm ■ ai t ‘ » 
U, ara ooo and tha mw thing. Yet thla JD lti ta ttoo, ba bai b aa n l«d bf 
la only prtjndle*, So. HaratbaTk of the c ml r eitl ty of Oxford to .mlaeoo- 
Dlxcouiae OQ Nat. Hdloa. p. S3. I eeire In an axtraoniinarT rnatmar a 
ahnoxt errn nupnil that tba notJoii of jiawaga of Adflaoo In tM GoanBaii, 
•oondi and aiDcilt, bafaif acooodaxy or wlddi t» endrotly a apotitTa rldknU of 
incralj *n*fbla qmlltka, b oo< dl adart tba CarUaUn titeai 7 ''’aDd la abaohdelr 
in an inc]*i ninda. Dnt after va an InappUcaUa to tba Ariatotellci. 
bcroiDO flunJllar with eotrect Idea*, it W Vot L p. 147 VoLflLp.64.7 
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(lent upon tlie sense';, nor of tlie same nature ns tlielr o!»je( fs. 
Stewait does not acknowledpfe linn as tlie lir^t tcntliei of 
the soul’s imnmtcnuht) . “ That many of the stlioolmen, 

an (1 that tlie wisest of the nneient jdiilosophers, wlien 
they described the mind ns a spirit, or ns a sjiark of ei Icstml 
fire, employed tliese expiessions, not with any intention to 
matciiahse Us essence, but mciely fiom want of moie un- 
exceptionable lang'uage, iniglit be show'll with dcmonstrati\e 
evidence, if this were the proper place for entering into the 
discussion.”^ But though it ennnot be said that I)os(arte'> 
w'as absolutely the fiist wiio nuuntained the strict immatcri- 
ahty of the soul, it is manifest to any one who has read his 
coiiespondciicc, that the tenet, instead of being general, as 
Ave aie apt to presume, was by no means in accordance with 
tlie common opinion of Ins age. 'fhe fathers, with the excep- 
tion, pel haps the single one, of Augustin, had taught the coi po- 
rcity of the thinking substance. Arnauld seems to consider the 
doctrine of Descartes as almost a no\clty in modern times. 

What you liave w'ritten concerning the distinction between 
the soul lOnd body appears to me very clear, very evident, 
and quite divine j and as nothing is older than truth, I bav'c 
had singular pleasure to see that almost the same things 
have formerly been very perspicuously and agreeably handled 
by St. Augustin in all his tenth book on the Tiiiiit}, but 
chiefly in the tenth chapter.” i But Arnauld himself, in Ins 
objections to the Meditations, had put it as at least question- 
able, w'hether that w'^hich thinks is not something extended, 
which, besides the usual properties ot extended substances, 
such as mobility and figure, has also tins particulai virtue 
and power of tlnnlang. $ The reply of Descartes remov'cd 
the difficulties of the illustrious .Tansemst, who became an 
ardent and almost eomplete disciple of the new plnlosopliy. 
In a placard against the Cartesian philosophy, printed in 
l64<7j which seems to have eome from Rcvius, professoi of 
theology at Leyden, it is said, “ As far as regards the natuie 
of things, nothing seems to hinder but that the soul may be 
either a substance, or a mode of corporeal substance.” § 
And More, who had carried on a metaph 3 ’’sical correspond- 

* Dissertation, ubi supra f Descartes, n 14 

‘ f Descartes, x 138. § Id x 73 
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witli D&cartefl, whom^he professed to admirej at least 
at that^ fime, above all philosophers that had ever* existed, 
withont exception of his favounto "Plato, extols him after his 
death in^a letter to CSerseher, as having best established the 
foondations of religion For the "peripatetics,” he says, 
“ pretend that there are certain snbstMtial forms emanating 
from taatter, and so united to it that they cannot subsist 
witbotit it, to which class these philosophers refer the souls 
of (almost all hvmg beings, even those to which they allow 
sensation and thought , while the Epicureans, on the other 
hand, who laugh ^ Bubstautial forms, ascribe thooght to 
matter itself, so that it is M. Descartes alone of all philoso- 
phers, who has at once banished from philosophy all these 
substantial forms or souls denved from matter, and abso- 
lutely divested matter itself of the faculty of feeling and' 
thinlong ” • 


95 It must be owned that the firm belief of Descartes m 
the immatenality of the Ego, or thinking pnnaple, Tb«yof 
was accompam^ with what m later times would SdKite. 
have been deemed rather too great concessions to 
the matenahsts. He held the imagination and the memory 
to be portions of the brara, wherein the images of oor sens- 
yitiona are bodily preserved , and even assigned such a motive 
force to the imagination, as to produce those involuntary 
actions which we often perform and all the movements of 
brutes. This explains how all the motions of all animals 
arise, though we grant them no knowledge of things, hot 
only an imagination entirely corporeal, and bow aU those 


D cx aiU a, x. SSS. £t«c Mm mvcu 
to hsT« boon perplexed at one time by 
the diffioolty of a cooLmllii g tor tbe know 
IcdM aod arntlioenl of diavnbodied aotil^ 
jmd almoet lodlocd to admit tlmr cor 
'portitj' * J'aimerola mlaox dlra arao lea 
Platfrntcieoa, la aoelna p^rea, at prea- 
qna {ina la pMloaophei, qa la aznn 
hm m a hiea , ton la gnla txnt booa qua 
nouxah, toot corporal*, et qoa par coo- 
aaqumt D* oot tm amtlment rfal, e^at i 
dl^ qul lanr xioit du corpa doirt fla 
aoot raTHn.* Thi» h hi a Irttar to 
Dwcarta la 1949, ■whleh I bara not 
read la Latin (tuLx, p,249.), Idonot 
qulto tradcnUnd vbcther ba mrant only 


that the aonl, vhai Mparmtad from the 
groai body b urrotad whfa a aobalantlal 
dotbniA or that tbera b That wa mar 
call an mtadar body a tnppiml mnrtail , 
to which tba thisUnr prlnapki b Indb* 
■olobly imhed. Thb b wbat all mate- 
rblbta mean, who hare any dear notbob 
vLalaiu ; It b a poolbbw p e iti a p i a 
plamibla perhapa aran a hbhly pro- 
nab l a, hypothob, but ooa which will 
not pj ore tbeir theory JTha forma 
w > III-* »lTTWTe an In db pe n abl anppoil* 
turn, if wa admit aanadbflity to phwiio- 
mcna at aU m tba tool after dfatn | but 
U b raUiCT nexhapa, a tbcologkal than a 
tnatapfaytkal qxmilatlon. x 
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opeiatioiis whidi do not leqiiire the conciinence of reason 
are pioduced in us.” But the wliole of Ins notions as fo Uic 
connexion of tlie soul and body, and indeed all his physio- ' 
logical theoiies, of which he was most enamoured, do little 
Cl edit to the Caitesian jihilosophy. They are among those 
poitions of Ins creed which have lam most open to iidicule, 
and which it would be useless for us to detail. lie seems 
to have expected moie advantage to psychology from anatomi- 
cal lesearches than in that state of the science, or] even pro- 
bably 111 any futuie state of it, anatomy could afford. When 
asked once wheie was his libiary, he replied, showing a calf 
lie was dissecting. This is my libiary.*^ IIis treatise on the 
passions, a subject so important in the philosophy of the 
human mind, is made up of crude hypotheses, oi at best 
31 relevant observations, on their physical causes and con- 
comitants. 

96. It may be considered as a part of this syncretism, as 
we may call it, of the material and immatenal hypo- 
in pineal theses, that Descartes fixed the seat of the soul in 
gland, conarion, or pineal gland, which he selected as 

the only part of the brain which is not double. By some 
mutual communication which he did not profess to explain, 
though later metaphysicians have attempted to do so, the 
unextended intelligence, thus confined to a certain spot, 
leceives the sensations which are immediately produced 
through impressions on the substance of the brain. If he 
did not solve the problem, be it remembered that the problem 
has never since been solved. It was objected b)’’ a nameless 
correspondent, who signs himself Hyjieraspistes, that the 
soul being incorporeal could not leave by its operations a 
trace on the brain, which his theory seemed to imply. Des- 
cartes answered, in rather a remaikable passage, that as to 
things purely intellectual, we do not, properly speaking, 
remembei them at all, as they are equally original thoughts 
eveiy time they present themselves to the mind, except that 
they are habitually joined, as it were, and associated with 


* Descjirtcs was very fond of dissec- crois n*y a gucre de itK^dccins <jui y 
tion C'est un exercise oil je me suis ait regard^ de si pr& quo moi Vol Mii 
souvent occiip6 depuis onze ans, et jo p 100 , also p 174 and 180 
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certain imniefi, which, bang bodily, make us remembet 
ietd • ' 

97i If the orthodox of the ago were not }ct prepared for 
a doctnne which seemed so favourable at least to o mt*jr 
natural rohmon os tlio immotcnalit) of tlio soul, it S?m«Su. 
may bo readily supposed, that Gassendi, like Hobbes, 

Iiad imbibed too mucli of the Epicurean theory to acquiesce 
in the spintualising principles of bis adversary In a sportive 
stylo he addresses him, 0 uuima ^ and Descartes repKang 
more angrily, retorts nnon him the name 0 ca]ro! whicli he 
frequently repeats Though we ma) lament sucli unhappy 
^efforts at wit in these great men, the names do not ill repre 
sent the spintunl and carnal philosophies , the school that pro- 
duced Leibnitx, Kant, and Stewart, contrasted with Uiat of 
Hobbes, Condillac, aud Cnbanis. 

98 It was a matter of conrso that the ^ ulncmblc passages 
of the SIX iMcditations would not escape the spear of 
so skilful an antagonist ns Gassendi But manj of •^**"^*^ 
bis objections appear to be little more than ca\nl8 , and upon ^ 
the whole, Descartes lea\cs me ^vltIl the impression of Ins 
great snpenonty m mctnph}'8ical acuteness It ^vns indeed 
impossible tliat men should agree, ^^Ilo persisted in using a 
diQcrent dehnidon of tlie important \\ord, idea , and the same 
^source of intcrraniablc controversy has flowed ever since for 
their disciples Gassendi adopting Uio acliolastic maxim, 

“ Nothing is in the understanding, w^iicli has not becu in tbo 
sense,” earned it so mucli fartlier tiran tlioso from whom it 
came that he denied any thing to bo on idea but wlint was 
imagined Iw the mind* Descartes repeatedly desired both 
him and Hobbes, whose philosophy vms built on the same 
notion, to remark that he meant by idea, whatever can bo con 
ceived by tbo understanding, tbongh not capable of being 
represented by the imagination t Thus we imagine a tnauglo. 


TW* I tmst fir* 1 b French, 

findhif It obacore, and iMkrlng trunlatcd 
TBora areordinf to vbat 1 gncai <h«n 
Ctmlly Sl a H poor c« qul eat dea cboan 
poreinant iotallettudUa, i. propremeat 
parkr cn men anetm rdaaouraolri et 
la prrmUrt fbli qu diaa te pr^ ae uteot t 
laapnt, on la pepaa amal Hen q\*a U 
•eeondc, d ce nett pao t tire quellnoot 


cofitiuna detre Jolntea et cornme at 
taefafea a ccrtalm soma qH, ^tant corpo* 
Tab, (oat qua nona nom reaaooTeoooa 
aosddelle*. ^ol,dH.p,371 

I Par U Bora dtdic tl Taut aeul&J 
metit qoon atitCTvde Id lea lnuAn dea 
choaei matariellca cUfprhrtea en la Cnv< 
table corporeOe j et iek f tanto bdp|kmi^ 
D lul ibt abd d« taoptr er qa o do paut 
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but we can only conceive a figure of a tliousand sides j we 
know Its existence, and can reason about its properties, but 
we have no image whatever in the mind, by which we caii 
distinguish such a polygon from one of a smallei or greater 
number of sides. Hobbes in answer to this thiew out a 
paradox which he has not, perhaps, at least in so unlimited a 
manner, repeated, that by reason, that is, by the process of 
reasoning, we can infer nothing as to the nature of tilings, but 
only as to their names. It is singular that a man conversant 
at least with the elements of geometiy should have fallen into 
this erior. For it does not appear that he meant to speak . 
only of natural substances, as to which his language might ~ 
seem to be a bad expression of what was afterwards clearly 
shown by Locke. That the undei standing can conceive and 
reason upon that which the imagination cannot delineate, is 
evident not only from Descartes’ instance of a polygon, but 


avoir propre et v6n table id6e de Dicu 
m d*un nnge , mais j’ai souvent averti, ct 
pnncipalement en celm la inline, qiie je 
prends le nom d’ldde pour tout cc qui 
est con^u irnrnediatement par I’espnt , 
en sorte que, lorsque je veux et que je 
crams, pareeque je 0009013 en mcme 
temps '‘que je veux et que je crams, ce 
voulou: et cette crainte sont rais par moi 
en nombre des idees , et je me suis servi 
de ce mot, parcequ'il 4toit deji com- 
munement re9U par les philosophes pour 
sigmfier les formes des conceptions de 
I’entendement divin, encore que nous ne 
reconnoissions en Dieu aucune fantaisie 
ou imagination corporelle, et je n’en sa- 
vois point de plus propre. Et je pense 
avoir assez explique Tid^e de Dieu pour 
ceux qui veulent con9evoir les sens que 
je donne a mes paroles , mais pour ceux 
qui s’attachent £l les entendre autre ment 
que je ne fais, je ne le pourrais jamais 
assez. Vol 1. p 404 This is m answer 
to Hobbes , the objections of Hobbes, 
and Descartes’ replies, turn very much 
on this primary difference between ideas 
as images, which alone our countrymen 
could understand, and ideas as mtellec- 
tions, conceptions, yoovfLspo^ incapable of 
bemg imagined, but not less certainly 
known and reasoned upon The Fiench 
is a translation, but made by Clerselier 
under the eye of Descartes, so that it 
may be quoted as an ongmal 

^ Que dirons nousmaintenantsi peut- 


ctro Ic raisonnemcnt n’est ricn autro 
chose qu’im assemblage ct un cnchame- 
ment dc noms par cc mot cst 9 D’oii il 
s’ensuivroit que par la raison nous ne 
concluons ricn de tout toucbautla nature 
des choscs, mais sculemcnt toucliant 
leurs appellations, e’est a dire que par 
die nous \oyons simplement si nous 
assemblons bien ou raal les noms des 
choses, selon les comcntions que nousl 
avons fnites a notre fantxiisie touchnnt 
leurs significations p 476, Descartes 
merely answered — L’assemblage qui se 
fait dans le raisonnemcnt n’est pas celui 
des noms, mais bien celui des choscs, 
signifi^es par les noms , et je m’^tonne 
que le contraire piusse venir en I’esprit 
de personne Descartes treated Hobbes, 
whom he did not esteem, with less at- 
tention then his other correspondents 
Hobbes could not understand what have 
been called ideas of reflection, such as 
fear, and thought it was nothing more 
than the idea of the object feared “ For 
what else is the fear of a lion,” he sajs, 
^^than the idea of this lion, and the effect 
which it produces m the heart, which 
leads us to run away ^ But this running 
IS not a thought, so that nothing of 
thought exists in fear but the idea of the 
object" Descartes only replied, It is 
self-evident that it is not the same thing 
to see a lion and fear him, that it is to 
see him only " p 483 
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more stHklngl)* b) tho wholo tlicorj of inBoitcs, which are 
certainly eiJmcwlmt more than bare words, wliato\ cr assistance 
•words give ns in crrplaimng tliom to others or to onr 
sdi’cs.* 

99 Ijagnld Stewart has justly dwelt on the signal service 
rendered by Descartes to psychological philosophy, 
by taming the mental vision inwird upon itself, and 
nccustoraing us to watch tho opcmtions of our intcl 
Icct, which, though employed upon ideas obtained tlirough 
the senses, ore ns distinguish able from thern ns tho workman 
from his work He lias given, indeed, to Descartes a t cry 
proud title. Father of the eipenracntid philosoph} of die Im 
^ man mind, ns if bo rniro to man what Bacon was to nature f 
By patient observation of wliat passed intbin bun, by holding 
hiB soul, as it were, like an object in a microscope, nlndi is Uic 
only process of a good metaphymann, he became liabituatcd 
to tlirow awn} those integuments of sense whicli hide us from 
ourselves §tewnrt has censured him for the paradox, ns ho 


T Ruptci, frpm wtut I Iutc tJnee 
md, tl«t IIoblM httd dimrcnt, uil 
vlut wcM to DM a rrry tir p ogo tjt 
of InfiDltf or bSnltPtiraal qiuntitlrt in 
gtotariij For b« am^m tba old »- 
jdJjm of Zeno, Qolfqnld dlTldl point 
’la paitn lafinlta* nl loSoItnm, hj a 
aoaoon wliUh don not rom tb« ml 
tmih of tba c««a IHrldl pone la partn 
laflattn bOjO aCod «t quam dhldl peaa 
In perln fnamafM fvli rtlU. Loj^lcatlTe 
Computation c. r p. 3S. (edit 1GG7 ) 

I DlawrtalloQ a Fn^tm* of PHlo* 
aopb/ Tba vord axperlaaent moU ba 
takenlatbaMnaaofoljatrraUan. Stewart 


Terj cerlf took Dp bis admIntloQ Jbr 
Dneartn, " ITa vas the Snt phOoao* 
pber vbo atata^ la a aWr and aatfafKtory 
mantwT tbc dktlactkm bctvevn mind and 
matUf and who pointed out tba prorw 
plan fbr rtndjbw the lateliactml pbilo* 
aophf It li n^lelljr in eonaeqaant* of 
hla pmba ideas whh mpact to this 
dUtlaetion, that wa may raa isik la all 
U tnataphysUal wrltb)^ a pmplcnlty 
wbi^ k Dot obaerrmbla la tboaa of aajr 
of bk predaccsson. Zlem. of Phlloa. 
of Hainan Mlad, toL b (pcbUibed la 
ITeSbnotaA. " When Dosoartci, bo 
says la tbc dkaertatloa baCnro qootad, 
*• cstablUbad H as a Kaoenl prlwlplc 


that meikimf oonorrral/ hf tit p orrt r ef 
fsuf I mT/m r tm h t Mnw »my ea /JU 

<7>rrarka rf a ptindple whkb I 

comidcr as rsdiid d/ bis osro, ha laid 
tba IboDdstiom ctf tba exiiadmci^ pbt 
loaopbjr of ibe fatnnaa diUuL That tba 
saroa tmlh bad been prarkuslr perrdred 
noon or lest dktlacllj bj Daoon mnA 
others, appears probable froin tbc general 
compldUp of tbdr fpeenlatlocs t bat 
wbieb of lb«n bat cip r es e e d It with 
eqosl pradsloo, or laid h down as a Ain* 
dsmenta] mailtn bi tbdr lo^ 1 The 
word which I bara put la Italics s ee m 
t« Tsgudf and not Tcry clearlj ex- 
pTcaacd, nor am I aware that they aro 
boroa oot la tbalr literal sense by say 
position of DcKsncs ( nor do I appro- 
bend tbc allnsioa to Xlacon. Bat it It 
eortaJa that Descartes, aod etHl ntoro 
bit dkdplcs Amaod sad Mslebrancbo, 
take better ears to dlst] gukb trbat can 
bo Imsoiaed from what esa bo conedred 
or imdcTitood, than any of tba acbool 
of Oasacndl in this or other coantTlas. 
Ooo of the freat dktUi of Descartes as 
a tntUpbysIcsl writer not nxuJonnectcd 
with tlds. Is that be b generally carcAil 
to arold figuratlro laagDam la speaking 
of Dteatal operslians, srbardn bo b*s 
moeb the adraotJi;^ orcr Loeka- 
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calls it, that the essence of mind consists in tliinking*, and that of 
matter in extension. That tlie act of tliinking is as inseparable 
fiom the mind as extension is fiom matter, cannot, indeed, be 
pioved j since, as oui thoughts arc successive, it is not incon- 
ceivable that there may be intervals of duration hetucen them , 
but It can hai dly be reckoned a pai adox. But whoever sliould be 
led by the word essence to suppose, that Descartes confounded 
the percipient thinking substance, the Bgo, upon wliose bosom, 
like that of the ocean, the waves of perception arc laised by 
every breeze of sense, with the perception itself, or even, what 
is scaicely more tenable, wnth the reflective action, or thought j 
that he anticipated this stiange paradox of Hume in his ear- 
liest work, from wdiich he silently withdrew in his Essays, 
would not only do great injustice to one of the acutest under- 
standings that evei came to the subject, but overlook several 
clear assertions of the distinction, especially in his answer to 
Hobbes. “ The thought,” he says, “differs from that which 
thinks, as the mode from the substance.”'* And Stew'art 
has m his earliest w'ork justly corrected Reid in this point as 
to the Cartesian doctnne.f 

100. Several singular positions which have led to an undue 
Paradoxes of dcpreciatiou of Descartes in general as a philosojihcr 
nescartcs Qccur in Ins metaphysical WTitings. Such w'as Ins 
denial of thought, and, as is commonly said, sensation to 
brutes, which he seems to have founded on the mechanism of 
the bodily organs, a cause sufficient, in his opinion, to explain 
all the pliEenomena of the motions of animals, and to obviate 
the difficulty of assigning to them immateiial souls t; Ins 


* Vol 1 p 470 Arnaud objected, in 
a letter to Descartes, Comment se peut 
il faire que la pensee constitue I’essence 
de Pesprit, puisque Pesprit est une sub- 
stance, et que la pensee semble n’en £tre 
qu’un inode ? Descartes replied that 
thought in general, la pensee, ou la na- 
ture qui pense, in which he placed the 
essence of the soul, was very different 
from such or such particular acts of 
thinking vol vi p 153 160 

f Philosophy of Human Mmd, vol i 
note A See the Pnncipia, § 63 

It IS a common opinion that Des- 
cartes denied all life and sensibility to 
brutes But this seems not so clear 


H faut remarquer, he says in n letter to 
More, where he has been arguing against 
the existence in brutes of an} thinking 
principle, que jc parlc de la pensile, non 
de la MC, ou du sentiment, car je n’otc 
la VIC a aucun animal, nc la faisant con* 
sister que dans la seulc clmlcur du cccur, 
Je nc leur refuse pas merac le sentiment 
autant quTl depend des organcs du 
corps. \oI x p 208 In a longer pas- 
sage, if he does not express him^f ^cry 
clearly, he admits passions in brutes, and 
It seems impossible that he could Iia\e 
ascribed passions to what bos no sensa- 
tion Much of what he here says is \cry 
good Bien que Montaigne ct Charron 
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J’eje<itioli of^final caused in the explanation of nature, as far 
above our'^comprehenaion, and unnecessary to those who Gad 
the infenlal prtwf of God’s existence , his still more panu 
tenet that the truth of geometrical theorems, and every 
othei^ axiom of intnitive certainty, depended upon the wjU of 
^<5odj a "notion that se^s to be a relic of his ongraal scep- 
ticism, but which he pertinaciously defends throughout his 
letters * From remaraable errors men of original and inde- 
pendent genius are rarely exempt , Descartes had prilled 
^down an edifice construct^ by the labours of near two thou 
^sand years, with great reason m many respects, yet perhaps 
-t* with too unhnuted a disregard of his preuecessors , it '"was 
hia destiny, as it had been theirs, to be sometimes refuted apd 
depreciat^ id his turn But the single fact of hia having first 


■lent £t, qnH y a phu d« difftnui:* 
dltmiiDe i b^mme irae iTbacteM 1 bAtOrU 
n'nt tabUfcb jemaia tronr^ awnsM b^e 
■1 parfiute, gu alia ait ni4 d« gualgue ilgna 
&iTa cstxodra i dantna TilrrMriT 
gnalqna ebfiat qua n'efit point da rapport i 
aaa paariona | at Q n'j a point ttbomma al 
fanparlUtqaUnmiaa) en aorta qua eaox 
qni aemt aonrda «t brranta&t dea 

aigBaa pardonHata pax laaqoala Ha eipd 
mant laor pora4n j ce qnl me mrbla on 
1tiia &rt ai'^umtiit p>dqt pioaiiCT qne ea qnl 
£dt qtie lea Mtea na paiWit point nrmma 
notti, eat qn ellea n ont anerme panal^ at 
non point qoe k* organea Icnr manqnant. 
lit on na pant dba qn aHea pailant antra 
ellei, mart qoe nooa na laa mtendotM 
past car coanw fa* eJUmi at tpuipta 
oatre* flafawar aoa* ai j ylaua f /*art po*- 
aim, Yta nona axpdmanxteot anai^ Plen 
laora paoa^ a^ an ardent. Ja kIi 
bian qoe laa bitaa foot beanoonp da ebeaes 
mlaox qna nma, mail Je na mW ttonna 
paai ear cala mAma aait i pronrer 
qaeik* ad ■ant catmtUemaDt, et par 
reaa P t U , adml qa’rm hoiloga) Uqntlla 
montra Uao^iirUiix Ilinira qnll cat, qoa 
notre Jngameiii nom r«adgiM. 

On pad -aanleinent dire qne, bien qna 
laa b*taa na Caa a eu t anrtma aetroo qnl 
Bod aaanra qn allea p*m«wftf , tootclbii, 4 
aanM qoe laa ni aaii** de lenra corpa im 
■ oot paa fort omaana dea nbtia% on 
pact oonjcctnrar qnT y a qoalqna pa^ 
a4a jointa i eaa argnnci^ ■1'^ qne non* 
uuaiLmentona an nom^ blao qoe la lanr 
»U bcanemp moim pwfidta j -A quo! Jo 

VOL n O 


n*ai rleti A rApondra^ al non qna al cUea 
penaoAont oral qoe ima, allaa anroaent 
nna ame inu no rta Ha aoaai bien qna 
nona ee qot n eat paa rraiaarablablo, 

A oanaa qall n'j a point da ralaoQ poor la 
eroira oa qnelqnei anhnapr, tana la 
erom da tona, at qnll j an a ploaieoTi 
trop imparftdta poctr pottroir erara cala 
^eox, rrrtTTTne aoDt la hnhrea,lea ipoeget, 
&0 . toL lx, p, 4S5. 1 do not ara tha 

TTi— ntng p[ TTTu ama innnortalla lo tb 
laat aantanoa ) if tba rrorda bad baao nna 
ama ImmataHalle, It rronld ba to tha 
pojpoae. More, In a letter to vblcfa thta 
M a reply bad argnad ■ If Daaeartaa 
took brntaa tar Inaoulbla maebinea, and 
combata tha paradox vith tbe argnmenta 
which common aenae ftrmlabex. Ha 
rmuld erm hara pi c f er i t d aaoribing Im- 
mortalitj to tbrm, aa many art/^arit phL 
laaopbva did. But anrely Daaeartaa, 
who did not aeltnowlcdgn any proofi at 
tha immortality of tha bnimn aortl to bo 
ralld, exeapt thoaa Ibondad on rardation,. 
Dcrded not to trmbla bimaalf moahabont 
tfaia dlfflenlty 

* Ckat an aAt parler da Dien aomma 
d'nn JnpUar on dSm Srtnme, et laanr> 
Jettir an Styx et anx dwtinia^ qra df 
(fin (^ caa r iii tir a aoct iodApandantaa- 
de hi Na cnlgnai p(dnt, Ja too* pri*, - 
(T a M U TW at da pobOar p^rtmt qtie c*t*t 
Dim qnl AtahE ora 1^ an la riatnre, 
alnai qn'nn red At a bll t la* lob cn aop 
n ^a tim a roL L p. lOS. H argnr* aa 
atrenootuly the lama pcAnt La i>, 132 
andp.S07 ^ 

G * " 
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established, both in philosophical and popular belief, the propei 
immateriality of the soul, were we even to foiget the other 
great accessions which he made to psychology, would declare 
- "the influence he has had on human opinion. From this im- 
materiality, however, he did not derive the tenet of its immor- 
tality. He was justly contented to say, that from the intnnsic 
difieience between mmd and body, the dissolution of the one 
could not necessarily take away the existence of the other, 
but that it was for God to determine whether it should con- 


tinue to exist ; and this determination, as he thought, could 
only be learned from his revealed will. The more powerful ' 
arguments, according to general apprehension, which reason 
affords for the sentient being of the soul after death, did not 
belong to the metaphysical philosophy of Descartes, and would 
never have been very satisfactory to his mind. He says, in 
one of his letters, that “ laying aside what faith assures us 
of, he owns that it is more easy to make conjectures foi oui 
own advantage and entertain promising hopes, than to feel 
any confidence in their accomplishment.’’ 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that de- 


finitions of Words, already as clear as they can be 

His just no- .. i 

tionofde- made, are nugatory or impracticable. Inis alone 

flniUons. Ill °11 11^ ir -I 

would distinguish his philosophy irom that or the 
Aristotelians, who had wearied and confused themselves for 


' twenty centuries with unintelligible endeavours to giasp by 
‘ definition what refuses to be defined. Mr. Locke,” says 
Stewart, “ claims this improvement as entirely his own, but 
the merit of it unquestionably belongs to Descartes, although 
it must be owned that he has mot always sufficiently attended 
to It in his researches.” t A still more decisive passage to 
this effect, than that referred to by Stewart in the Principia 
" will be found in the posthumous dialogue on the Search aftei 
Truth. It is objected by one of the mteilocutois, as it had 
actually been by Gassendi, that, to prove his existence by the 


* Vol IX p 3^9 earlier, certainly, than LrOcLe, but not 

•h Dissertation, ubi supra Stevrart, m before Descartes It may be doubtful, 
his Philosophical Essays, note A, had as we shall see hereafter, whether LocLe 
censured Held for assigning this remark has not gone beyond Descartes, or at 
to Descartes and Locke, but without least distinguished undefinable words 
gmng any better reason than that it is more strictly 
found in a work written by Lord Stair , 
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act of thinkingrli^ should firellcnow what existence nnd^hat 
^tho^ght is ^ “ I Bgree with you,” the repteseutative of Des- 
cartes relies, “ that it ib neceasarr to kno*w what doubt 
Tind what thought is, before we can fully persuaded of this 
^reaiorili^ •— I doubt, therefore J am — or what is the Bdmb 
— I ^ 3 c, therefore I am But do not imagine that for this 
purpose you must torture your mind to find out the next 
genns, or the essential differences, fas the logicians talk, imd 
so compose a regnlar defimtioh Leave this to such &a ^each 
or dispute in the schools. But whoever will examine things 
by himself, and judge of them according to his understanding, 
^cannot be so sensdess as not to see dearlv, when hb pays 
atteotion, what doubting, thinkin g, being, are, or to have any 
need to learn their distinctions. Besides, therb are things 
which ^wo render more obscure, in attempting to define them, 
becanS^ as they are very simple and very clear, we cannot 
know and comprehend them better than by themselves And 
It should be reckoned among the chief errors that can be 
committed m science for men to fancy that they can define 
that which they can only conceive, and distmguish what is 
clear in it from what is obscnre:, wbfle they do not see the 
difierence between that which must be de^ed before it is 
understood and that which can be folly known by itself 
Now among things which can thus be clearly known by 
themselves, we must put doubting, thmkmg bemg For I 
do not beheve any one ever existed so stupid ns to ueed to 
know what bemg is before be could aflBrm that he is , and it 
18 the same of thonght and doubt* Nor can he learn these 
things except by himself, nor be convinced of them bat by Ins 
own experience, and by that consaonsness and inward witness 
f x^ch every man finds in himself when he examines the sub- 
•ject And as we should define whiteness m vmn to ft man 
who can see nothing while one who can open his eyes and 
see a white object reqnirea no more, so to know what doubtr 
mg IS, and what thmking is, it is only necessary to doubt and 
to think ”• Nothing could more tend to cut short the verbal 
cavils of the schoolmen, than this hmitation of tbeir favounte 
exercise, definition. It is due, therefore, to Jleecartes, so 
often accused of appropnatmg Ae discoveries ^of others, that 
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WG should establish his right to one of the most important 
that the new logic has to boast. 

102. lie seems, at one moment, to have been on the 


point of taking another steii \erv far m advance of 

lln notion i 1 J, 1 1 

or*ui>. Jns ajjc. Let ns take, lie s^s, “a picec ol 
wax from tlio hoiicy-comb j it retains ^nme taste 
and smell, it is haid, it is cold, it h.is a very marlced (olotii, 
form, and si/e. Apjiroach it to the fire , it becomes Injuid, 
warm, inodorous, tasteless , its foim and coloui aie chaii'jed, 


its size is increased. Does the same ua\ remain after these 


changes^ It must be allowed that it does ; no one doubts 
it, no one thinks othcru'iso. AVhat was it then that we so 


distinctly knew to exist in this piece of wax ^ Nothing cer- 
tainly that wc observed by the senses, since all that the taste, 
the smell, the sight, the touch reported to ns has di'^ap- 
peared, and still the same wax remains.” This something 
w'hich endures under every change of sensible (juahties tan- 
iiot be imagined ; for the imagination must represent some 
of these qualities, and none of them arc essential to the 
thing ; It c.in only be conceived by the understanding.* 

103. It may seem almost surjiiising to ns, after the writ- 
notquuc ings of Locke and his followers on the one hand, 
and the chemist wnth his crucible on the other, have 


chased these abstract substances of matenal objects from their 
sanctuaries, that a man of such prodigious acuteness and in- 
tense reflection as Descartes should not have remarked that the 


identity of w^ax after its liquefaction is merely nominal, and 
depending on arbitrary language, w’hicli in many cases gives 
new appellations to the same aggregation of jiarticles alter a 
change of then sensible qualities ; and that all w'c call sub- 
stances are but aggregates of lesisting movable coipuscles, 
which by the law'^s of nature are capable of affecting our senses 
differently, accoiding to the combinations they may enter into, 
and the' changes they may successively undergo. But if he had 
distinctly seen this, wLich I do not apprehend that he did, it 
is not likely that he would have divulged the discovery. He 
had aheady given alaini to the jealous spirit of oithodoxy by 
wvhat now appears to many so self-evident, that they have 
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trentflfl ^tbe ^ojTposed paradox ps a tnfling with words/ the 
doctnne that colour, heat, smell, and other feecondnry qua- 
hties, or accidents of bodies, do not exist in them, but in our ^ 
own minds, and are the efifocts of their intnnsic or pnmaiy 
qualities. It was the tenet of the schools that these )vere 
sensible realities, inherent in bodies , and the church held asi 
DO article of faith, that the substance of bread being with 
drawn from the consecrated wafer, the accidents of that* sub- 
stance remained ns before, but independent, and not inherent 
m any other Arnauld raised this objection, which Des- 
cartes endeavoured to repel by a new theory of tnmsnbston 
tiation , but it always left a shade of suspicion, in the 
Catiiolic church of Home, on the orthodoxy of Cartefei 
onism 

104 ** The paramount and indispntoble authonty whicli7 
in all our reasonings concerning the human mind, 
he nscribea to the evidence of consciousness,” is 
reckoned by Stewart among the great merits of ’ 

Descartes It is certain that there are truths which ^ve 
know, as it is called, intuitively, that m, by the mind s 
immediate inward glance And reasoning would be inter 
minable, if it did not find its ultimate limit in truths which 
It caunot prove Gfessendi imputed to Descartes, that, m 
his fundamental enthymem Cogito, ergo sum, he supposed 
a knowledge of the major premise. Quod cogitat, est. But 
Descartes replied that it was a great error to believe that our 
knowledge of particular propositions must always be deduced 
from umversals, according to the rules of logic , whereas, 
on the contrary, it is by means of onr knowledge of parti 
culors that we ascend to generals, though it is true that we 
^ <k»ccnd again from them to infer other particnlnr proposi 
tions • It IS probable that Gassendi did not make this ob- 
i jection very senonsly 

** 105 Thus the logic of Descartes, using that word for 
pnnaples that guide onr reasoning, was an instrnhient of 
defence both against the captiousness of ordinary scepticism, 
that of the Pyirhonic school, and against th6 disputations 
dc^mntism of those who professed to serve under the bannef of 
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Aiistotle. He who i eposes on liis own consciousness, or 
who lecuis to fiist principles of intuitive Icnowledg'c, though 
he cannot be said to silence his ad veisaiy, should have the 
good sense to be silent himself, which puts equally an cud to 
‘debate. But so far as we are concerned with the investiga- 
tion of truth, the Cartesian appeal to our own consciousness, 
of which Stewait was very fond, just as it is in principle, 
may end in an assumption of our omi prejudices ns the 
standard of belief. Nothing can be truly self-evident, but 
that which a clear, an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to be so. 

106. Descartes has left a treatise highly valablo, but not 
Treatise on Very much known, on tbe art of logic, or lules for 
ortofioeic. jijg conduct of the undei standing.* Once only, in 
a letter, he has alluded to the name of Bacon. t TJieic arc, 
peibaps, a few passages in this short tract that remind us of 
the Novum Organum. But I do not know that the coinci- 
dence is such as to warrant a suspicion that he ^Yas in- 
debted to it ; we may reckon it rather a parallel, than a 
deiivative logic ; written in the same spirit of cautious, induc- 
tive procedure, less brilliant and oiiginal in its inventions, 
but of more general application than the Novum Oigaiium, 
which IS with some difficulty extended beyond the province 


♦ M Cousin has translated and rc^ 
published two works of Descartes, which 
had only appeared in Opera Postlnima 
Cartesn, Amsterdam, 1701 Their au- 
thenticity, from external and intrinsic 
proofs, 18 out of q^uestion One of these 
IS that mentioned in the text , entitled 
Rules for the Direction of the Under- 
standing which, though logical in its 
subject, takes most of its illustrations 
from mathematics The other is a dia- 
logue, left imperfect, in winch he sus- 
tains the metaphysical principles of his 
philosophy Of these two little tracts 
their editor has said, “ that they equal in 
vigour and perhaps surpass in arrange- 
ment the Meditations and Discourse on 
Method We see in these more une- 
quivocally the main object of Descartes, 
and the spirit of tbe revolution which 
has created modern plnfosophy, and 
placed in the understanding itself the 
principle of all certainty, the point of de- 
parture for all legitiniale inquiry They 


might seem written hut } esterday, and 
for the present age Vol \i preface, 
pi I may add to this, that I consider 
the Rules for the Direction of the Un- 
derstanding as one of the best m orks on 
logic (m the enlarged sense) winch (I 
have c\cr read, more practically useful, 
perhaps, to young students, than the 
No\um Organum, and though, os I 
have said, his illustrations arc chiefly 
mathematical, most of his rules arc ap- 
plicable to the general discipline of the 
reasoning powers It occupies little 
more than one hundred pages, and I 
think that I am doing a scrMcc m re- 
commending It Many of the rules will, 
of course, be found in later books , some 
possibly in earlier Tins tract, as well 
as the dialogue which follows it, is in- 
complete, a portion being probably lost 
f Si quclqu’un de cette liumeur vou- 
loit entreprendre d’ecrire I’lnstoirc dcs 
npparcnces cdlcstcs scion la muthode dc 
Vcrulamius Vol m p 210 
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of jatnral pTiilOsophy Descaftca is aa aversO aa Bacoiy to 
^Hpgistio fotTM *‘ Truth,” he says, often escape from 
these fett^ m which those who employ them remam en " 
tangled This is less ft^uently the case with those ; 5 vho_ 
piake no use of logic, experience showing that the most 
* 6 nbtl 6 of sophisms cheat none but sophists '^emsdves, mot 
tb^ who trust to their “natural reason *And to convince 
oorselvte how little this syllogistic art serves towards the 
discovery of truth, we may remark that the logicians can 
- form no syllogism with a true conclusion, unless they ore 
^^tilreadv acquainted with the trnth that the syllogism deve 
lopa. Hence it follows that the vulgar logic is wholly useless 
to him who would discover truth for^ himself, though it liiay 
assist m explaining to others the truth he already knows, 
and that would be better to transfer it as a science from 
philosoplyr m rhetonc.” • 

107 ft would occupy too much space- to point oht the 
many profound and Btnkmg thoughts which this 
treatiae on the conduct of the understanding, and ^ 
indeed most of the wntrngs of Descartes, contain “ The 
greater part of the questions on which the learned dispute ore 
but questions of words These occur so frequently that, if 
philosophers would agree on the signification of their words, 
scarce any of their controversies would remain ” Dus has 
been continually said since , but it is a proof of some progress 
in wisdom, when the original thought of one age becomes the 
truism of the next- No one had been so much on his guard 
against the eqmvocaUon of words, or knew so well their 
relation to the operationa of the mind And it may be said 
generally, though not without exception, of the metaphysical 
i^tJDgs of Descartes, that we find m them a perspicuity 
winch spnngB from bis unremitting attention to the logical 
process of inquiry, admitting no doubtful or amlngnone post 
tion, and never requiring from his reader a deference toifhy 
authonty but that of demonstration It is a great advantage 
m reading such writers that we are able to discetu when they 
are mamfestly in the wrong The sophisms of Plato of 
Anstotle, of the schoolmen, and of a great moby recent mdto 
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physicians, arc disguised by theii (»hscmit) , aiul while they 
creep insidiously into the mind of the icadei, are alwajs 
denied and explained away by ])aitial diseiple^*. 

108 . Stewart lias ])raiscd Ilescai les foi having recourse 
iiunoiioni to tlio cvideiicc of consciousness in order to ])io\<' 
offrccwiii liberty of tlie will. Jhit he omits to tell us that 
the notions entertained by tins philosopher were not such ns 
have been generally tliongbt compatible witb free ageney in 
the only sense that admits of controversy. It was an essen- 
tial part of the theory of Descartes tliat God is tlic cause of 
all human actions. Before God sent ns into the world,” 
he says in a letter, “he knew exactly what all the mrlmntions 
of our will w'ould be ; it is he tliat has implanted them in ns; 
It IS he also that has disposed all olhci tilings, so that such 
' or such objects sbould present tbemsuhes to us at sneb or 
such times, by means of wbicli be lias know n that onr free- 
will would determine us to such oi such actions, and lie has 
w'lllcd that It should be so , but be has not willed to cornjicl 
us thereto.”’^ “We could not demonstrate,” he sa}s at 
another time, “ that God exists, except by (onsidermg Imn 
as a being absolutely perfect j and be could not be absolutely 
perfect, if there could happen any thing m the world which 
did not spring entirely from him. . . . Merc jdnlosojihy is 
enough to make ns know that there cannot enter the least 
thought into the mind of man, but God must will and hav'C 
willed from all eteinity that it should enter there.” t This is 
m a letter to his highly intelligent fiiend, the Princess Pala- 
tine Elizabeth, grand-danghtci of .Tames I. , and he proceeds 
to declare himself strongly in favour of predestination, denying 
w'holly any particulai piovidence, to which she had alluded, 
as changing the decrees of God, and all efficacy of pra3'ei, 
except as one link in the chain of his determinations. Des- 
caites, therefore, wdiatever some of his disciples may have 
become, was far enough from an Arminiaii theology. “ As 
to free-will,” he says elsewhere, “ I own that thinking only 
of ourselves we cannot but reckon it independent, but wdien 
we think of the infinite powei of God w^e cannot but bebev’e 
that all things depend on him, and tliat consequently om free- 
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wiH nfuat do 86 too ^ ^ot nnce our ^kDowIcdgo pf the 
existence of God should not hinder os from herag ossordd of 
oor free-^U, because we fed and are conscious of it m our 
sdves, BO that of our free will should not moke us douht^of 
the existence of God For the independence which we expe- 
rience and feel in oursdves, and which la suffiacnt to pidvc 
our actions praiseworthy or blamoblo, is not incompatible 
with'a dependence of another nature,^ according to which nil 
things are subject to God ^ ^ ^ 

109 A system so novel, so attmctivo to the imagination 
l>y Its bold and bnlliant paradoxes as that of Des- Fw^rfhw 
cartes, could not bat excite the attention of an age 
already ronsed to the desire of a new philosophy, 
and fo the scorn of ancient anthonty His first treatises 
"^appeared in French , and, though ho afterwards employed 
I^tm, -his works were very soon translated by his disaplcs, 
and under his own care Ho wrote in L.atin with^great per- 
spicuity ^ in French with liveliness and elegance His mathe- 
matical and optical wntings gave him a reputation which 
envy could not take away, and secured his philosophy from 
that general ndicule which sometimes overwhelms an obscure 
anthor Hjs very enemies, numerous and veiiement os they 
were, served to enhance the celebrity of the Cartesian system, 
whidi he seems to have anticipated by publishing their objec- 
tions to hiB Meditetjons with his own replies In the onivcr- 
STties, bigotted for the most part to Aristotelian anthonty, ho 
bad no ebanco of pubbe reception , but the influence of thp 
universitiea was much diminisned m France, and a new theory 
fiad" perhaps fiefter chances in its lavour on account of their 
opposition But the Jesuits, n more powerful body, were in 
genenil adverse to the Cartesian syatem, and especially some 
time afterwards, when it ^yafl supposed to have the counte 
nance of several leading Jansenists- The Epicurean school, 
led by Gassendi and Hobbes, presented a formidable phalanx, 
'' ^sin^Q It m fact comprehended the wits of the world, the men 
of indolence and sensuality quick to discern the many weak 
nesses of Cortesiamsm, with no capacity forilits excellencies 

VoL lx. p. SC8. Tbh b*d ori^malljr d ctarm Inal Ion oj* Ood bdag both smrt ad 
been fai tba Priuelpl* with Im n true, Imt ibelr co-exkttoce h)e omp re- 
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It IS unnecessaiy to say, how predominant this class was in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, botli m France and 
England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in consideiahle alarm lest 
' the church should bear with its weight upon his 

\crs> with philosophy. He had the censure on Gtihleo before 
his eyes, and certainly used some chicane of woi ds 
as to the earth’s movement upon this account. It was, how- 
ever, in the Protestant country, which he had chosen as his 
harbour of refuge, tiiat he was doomed to encounter the 
roughest storm. Gisbert Yoet, an eminent theologian in the 
university of Utrecht, and the head of the party m the chinch 
of Holland, which had been victoiious in the synod of Dort, 
attacked Descartes with all the virulence and bigotry charac- 
teristic of his school of divinity. The famous demonstration 
of the being of God he asserted to be a cover for atheism, 
and thus excited a flame of controversy, Descartes being not 
without supporters in the university, especially Regius, pro- 
fessor of medicine. The philosopher was induced by these 
assaults to change his residence from a town in the province 
of Utrecht to Leyden. Voet did not cease to pursue him noth 
outrageous calumuy, and succeeded in obtaining decrees of 
the senate and university of Utrecht, wLich interdicted Regius 
fi om teaching that “new and unproved (priesumpta) philoso- 
phy” to his pupils. The war of libels on the Voetian side did 
not cease for some years, and Descartes replied with no small 
acrimony against Voet himself. The lattei had recourse to 
the civil power, and instituted a piosecution against Des- 
cartes, which was quashed by the inteiference of the Pnnee of 
Orange. But many m the university of Leyden, undei the 
influence of a notable theologian of that age, named Triglan- 
dius, one of the stoutest champions of Dutch orthodoxy, 
raise'd a cry against the Cartesian philosophy as being favour- 
able to Pelagianism and popery, the worst names that could 
be given m Holland , and it was again through the protection 
of the Prince of Orange that he escaped a public censure. 

I * OnatellemeritassHjettilatheologie A s’ll n’y a nen de determine cn la foi 
Aristotle, qu*il est impossible d’expliqiier touchant rdtendue du monde savoir s*il 
line autre plulosophie qu*il ne semble cst fini ou plut&t infini, et si tout ce qu^on 
d’abord qu’elle soit contre la foi Et appelle espaces unaginaircs soieiit dcs 
propos dc cccty je vous prie de me mander corps crd6s ct ventablcs Vol \i p 73 
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Reginvthe mo4t zeelous of his onginM ndv^ocAtes, began to 
pwferVo from ihe £delity' of a swom diwnple, and pobhabed a 
4 T>ook copbuninff some theonea of bis own, which Descartes 
thought bim self obliged to disavow Ultimately be found,' 
hke many benefactors of mnnkind, that he had purchased 
refutation at the cost of peace, and, after some* visits to 
France^ iVhere, probably from the same cause, be never 
designed to settle, found an honourable asylum and a prema'" ^ 
^tnre death at the conrt of Christina. He died in 1651, 
haviug worked a more important change m epeculative phi 
loflophy than any who bad preceded him since the revival of 
learning , for there could be no companson^ -m that age, be- 
•tween the celebrity and effect of hi writings -and those of 
Lord Bacon • 

in The prgudice against Descartes, especially m^hia 
own country, was aggravated by his indiscreet and or 
not very warrantable assnmption of perfect ongi '*‘«^***»' 
nality + No one, I think, can fairly refose to own, that the 
Cartesian metaphysics, taken m their consecutive arrange 
ment, form truly an original system , and it would he equmly 
unjust to deny the splendid discoveries he developed in algebra 
and optica But upon every one sulgect which Descartes 
treated, he has not escaped the charge of plagiarism j pro- 
fessing always to bo ignorant of what had been done by 
others, be falls perpetually into their track , more, as his 
adversanes mamtained, than the chances of coincidence could 


Th* Idi of Beacvtca inw written, 
\CTT ftiUy and »ith tb« w»nQtli of a. db- 
^ opts by in two Tolomai qnxrto, 

1681 of width h* after wrd * pobSibed 
■D ■trridcrawQt. In thb w« find at UcAth 
tbtf ttun tnmda oo hhn \jj tha Yoooan 
Ibeologiim. Brrukxr Im ghm 
■nd nhubb accoimt of tbs Caxtaamn 
hldlaKJpby but not lkTOur»bl«, mnd per 
naps not qnha blr VoLt p-SOO — 3M. 
nahlo b, u tmul, rooeh Inferior to 
DnKhrr Hot thn^ wiaa ocdt tb* 
thomkiic&l pardon wQl not find th« ori- 
giori wort* of DwaoW, -nrj kog, md 
tbry ■» w*n worthy of beng r*d. 

t I eoofcw, ha ntyr la hb kf^k, tb«t 
I wm bom with rooh a tt»np*r that the 
cbkf plmxra T Sad la itody h not fircra 
leunlng tbo •rgnmettti of othon, but bj 


iaroitm^ mr own. Thb dlipotitko 
■km itapetkd m* m jonth to (In ttadr 
of MknM ( b«oc^ wben«T«r a nrw book 
proenbed by its tltlr •oue nrw dbenrrry 
beftnn sitting down to road h, I tnrd to 
try wbrthrr my own mtarsl ngmoitT 
•oold bad mr to ray thing of tbo kino 
rad 1 took OET* not to lore, laao- 
cent plMuim by too hssty* perusal. 
Tbb ramred ao oftra that I at length 
perceiTed that I airirsd at tn^th, 'txA aa 
other men do, after bhad jmd pmrionh 
neaaes, by good lock iratbat than akTTI, 
bat that lorn experien^ bad taogbt mo 
cer tain fixed nuM, which wera of anr 
ptaing ntOity and 6t srfaieh I aftarwanb 
inadonaatorUaciTroiQoratnithc. VoLxL 
p,a52. 
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fairly explain. Leibnitz has summed up the claims of earlier 
writers to the pretended discoveries of Descartes j and cer- 
-tainly it is a pretty long bill to be presented to any author. 
I shall insert this passage in a note, though much of it has 
no reference to this portion of the Cartesian philosophy.^ It 
may perhaps be thought by candid minds, that we cannot 
apply the doctnne of chances to coincidence of reasoning in 
men of acute and inquisitive spints, as fairly as we may to 


* Dogmata ejus metaphysica, vdut 
circa ideas a sensibas remotes, et aniraie 
*"distinctionem a corpore, et fluxam per se 
rerum matenalium fidem, prorsus Pla- 
tomca sunt^ Argumentum pro existentia 
Dei, ex eo, quod ens perfectissimum, vel 
quo majus intelligi non potest, existen- 
tiam includit, fuit Anselmi, et in libro 
^ Contra insipientem ” inscnpto extet 
inter ejus opera, passimque a scholasticis 
cxaminatur In doctrma de continue, 
pleno et loco Aristotelem noster secutus 
est, Stoicosque m re morah penitus ex- 
pressit, florifens ut apes m saltibus omnia 
libant In explicatione rerum mechanica 
I^ucippum et Demoentum preeeimtes 
liabuit qui et vortices ipsos jam docue- 
rant Jordanus Brumis easdera fere de 
magmtudme universi ideas habiusse dici- 
tur, queraadmodum et notevit Y CC 
Stephanus Spleissius, ut de Gilberto nil 
dicam, cujus magnetic® consideration es 
turn per se, turn ad systema universi ap- 
plicat®, Cartesio plurimum profuerunt. 
Explicationem gravitatis per maten® 
sohdions rejectionem in tengente, quod 
in physica Cartesianapropepulchemmum 
est, didicit ex Keplero,' qui similitudine 
palcarum motu aqu® in Aase gyrantis ad 
centrum contrusarum rem explicuit pri- 
mus Actionem lucis in distans, simili- 
tudine bacuh pressi jam veteres adum- 
bra\crc Circa indem a M Antonio de 
Dommis non pamm lucis accepit Kep- 
Icrum fuisse pnraum suum in dioptncis 
migistrum, ct in eo argumento omnes 
ante se morteles longo mtervallo ante- 
gressum, fatetur Cartesius m epistolis 
fanulianbus , nam in scnptis, qu® ipse 
cdidit, longc abest a tali confessione 
aut laude , tamctsi ilia ratio, qu® ra- 
tionum directioncm explicat, ex compo- 
sitionc nimirum duplicis conatus perpen- 
dicularis nd superflciem ct ad candem 
pnmllcli, disdrtc npud Keplerum extet, 
qui codem, ut Cartesius, modo ®quali- 
tatem angulorum incident!® ct rcflexi- 


onis hiflc deducit Tdque gratam tnen- 
tionem ideo merebatur, quod omnis " 
prope Cartesu ratiocinatio huic innititur 
principle Degem rej&^ctionis pnraum in- 
venissc Willebroodum Snelliura, Isaacus 
Yossiils patefecit, quanquam non ideo 
negate ausun, Cartesium in eadem inci- 
dere potuisse de suo Negavit in epistolis 
Vietam sibi lectura, sed Tbom® Hamoti 
Angh libros analyticos posthuraos anno 
1631 cditos vidisse multi vix dubitant , 
usque adeo magnus est eorum consensus 
cum calculo georaetn® Cartesianai. Sane 
jam Harnotus ®quationem nihilo ®qua- 
lem posuitf et hinc denvavit, quomodo 
onatur ®quatio ex multiplication e radi- 
cum in se invicem, et quomodo radicum 
auctione, dimmutioue, multiplicatione 
aut divisione vanan ®quatio possit, et 
quomodo promde natura, et constitutio 
®quatlonum et radicum cognosci possit 
ex tertnmorum habitudine Itaque nar- 
rat celebemmus Wallisius, Rob er valium, 
qui rmratus erat, unde Cartesio in men- 
tem vemsset palmariura lUud, ®qua- 
tionenj ponere ®qualem nihilo ad raster 
unius quantitatis, ostenso sibi a Domino 
de Cavendish libro Harnoti exclamasse, 
il I’a vu 1 il Ta \ n ’ vidit, vidit Reduc- 
tionem quadrato-quadrat® ®quatioms ad 
cubicam supenon jam s®culo invenit 
Ludovicus Femnus, cujus vitam reh- 
quit Cardanus ejus familians Denique 
fuit Cartesius, ut a vins doctis dudum 
notatura est, et ex epistolis niraium ap- 
paret, iratnodicus contemptor aliorum, et 
fam® cupiditate ab artificiis non absti- 
nens, qu® parum geuerosa viden pos- 
sunt Atque h®c profecto non dico 
ammo obtrectandi viro, quem mjrificc 
®stimo, sed eo consibo, ut cuique suum 
tnbuatur, nec unus omnium Jaudes ab- 
sorbeat , justissiraiim enim est, ut inven- 
tonbus suus lionos constet, nec sublatis 
Mrtutum pr®mns pr®clara ficiendi stn- 
dmni rcfngescat Leibnitz, apud Druckcr, 
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thatiof style or' imagery, bot, if we bold strictly that tbe 
older wnterlnay claim the exclusive pmisb of a plmasdpbical 
discovery, we must regret to see sudi a multi fuae of fevers' 
jlucked from the wmg of an eagle 

112^ The name of Descartes os a great metaphysicol 
whter has revived in some measure of late years , ^ ^ 

and this has been chiefly owing, among ourselves, 
to Duguld Stewart, m France, to the growing dis- ^ 
^jwsi&oD of their philosophers to cast nwny their idols of the 
eighteenth century “ I am disposed,” says our Scottish 
'philosopher, “ to date the Ongin of the true philosophy of 
mmd from the Pnnapia (why not the earlier works of 
Descartes, rather than from the Orgnnum of Bacon, or the 
Essays of Locke , without, however, meaning to compare the 
French anthor with our two countrymen, either as a con 
tributor to onr stock of Jacii relating to the intellectual 
pbienomena, or as the author of any important conclusion 
concerning the general laws to which they may he referred ” 
The excellent edition by IVL Cousin, m which alone the entire 
works of Descartes can be found, is a homage that France 
has recently offered to his memory, and an importimt contn 
hntion to the studious both of metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy I have made use of no other, though it might 
be desirable for the inquirer to have the Latin ongiual at ms 
side, especially m those works which have not been seen m 
French bv their author 


Sect IV 

Ow iia A^i^ iy mcal PiSoopJty 

113 The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes was promul 
gated m his treatise on Human Nature, which ^ 
peared in 1650 This, with his other works7 De rf 
Give, and De Corpore Politico were fused into that 
great and general system, which he pnbhshed in I65l with 
the title of Iieviathan The first part of the Leviathan, ** Of 
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Man,” follows the several chapters of the treatise on Human 
Nature \vith much regularity j but so numerous aie the en- 
largements 01 omissions, so many aic the variations with 
which the author lias expiessed the same positions, that they 
should much lather be considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more than Lord Bacon’s 
treatise, De Augnientis Scientiarum, does from his Advance- 
ment of Learning. I shall, howevei, blend the two in a 
single ^analysis, and this I shall generally give, as fai as is 
possible, consistently with my own limits, in the very words 
of Hobbes. His language is so lucid and concise, that it 
would be almost as improper to put an algebraical process m 
different teims as some of his metaphysical paragraphs. But 
as a certain degree of abridgement cannot be dispensed with, 
the leader must not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing is 
omitted, although, m such cases, I never hold it permissible 
to make any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet of Hobbes, 
His theory of ^^6 representations or appearances of some quality 
sensation ^ |,ody without US, wliicli IS comuionly called an 
object. “ There is no conception in a man’s mind, which 
hath not at first totally, or by parts, been begotten upon the 
organs of sense. The rest are denved from that original.”’^ 
In the treatise on Human Nature he dwells long on the im- 
mediate causes of sensation ; and if no alteration had been 
made m his manuscnpt since he wrote his dedication to the 
Eail of Newcastle in 1640, he must be owned to have antici- 
^ pated Descartes in one of his most celebrated doc- 
trines. Because the image in Ausion, consisting 
in colour and shape, is the knowledge we have of 
the qualities of the object of that sense, it is no hard mattei 
for a man to fall into this opinion, that the same coloui and 
shape are the very qualities themselves ; and foi the same 
cause, that sound and noise are the qualities of the bell, oi of 
the an. And this opinion hath been so long received, that 
the contrary must needs appear a great paradox ; and yet 
the introduction of species visible and intelligible (which is 
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necessory fo;* tiie nSMntCTanco of <i}mi opinion), passing to 
and fro fronS tho object, is worw timn any pamdoo:, as 
bej^g" a plain impossibibty I sliall, therefore, endcaTOur to 
make plain these points, 1 That the salrjcct wherein colour 
and image arc inherent is not tho object or thing seen 
2.''That there is nothing without us f really) which wo calk 
on ‘imago or colour 3 That tho saia inin|fo or colour is 
hut ah apposition unto us of the motion, agitation, or alter 
ation, which tho object worketh in tlio bmin, or spiritsi or 
some extemal substance of the head 4 That, as in vision, 
BO aljo in conceptions that anso from the other senses, tho 
subject of their inherence is not tho object, but the sentient 
And thi^he goes on to prove. Nothinff of this will bo found 
in tbe Discours Bur la Methodc, tbo omy wTirk of Descartes 
then pnbhslied j and, even if wo behevo Hobbes to have in 
torpolated this choptcr after ho had read tho Meditations, ho 
has stated tlio pnnaples so clearly and illustrated it so copi 
onsly, that, so far espeaally as Locke and the English meta 
physicians took it np, we may almost reckon lum nnotlier 
original source 

115 The second chapter of tho Iiovinthan, ** On Imogi 
nation,” begins with one of those acute and onginal 
observations wo often 6nd in Hobbes ** Tlint when 
a thing lies stdl, unless somewhat else stir it, it will 
lie still for ever, is n truth that no man doubts of Bat that 
when a thing is in motion, it will eternally be in motion, 
unless somewhat stay it, though tho reason bo the same, 
nariSely, that nothing can change itself, is not bo easily as- 
sented to For men measure, not only other men, bat all other 
things, by themselves , and because they find themselves 
snbjcct after motion to pain and Inssitnde, think every thing 
else grows weary of motion and seeks repose of its own 
accord ” The physical pnncnplo had lately been osfablished, 
but the reason hero given for the contrary prqudico, though 
not the sole one, is ingemous and oven tmc. Imagination 
he defines to be conception romnining, mid by htda and 
little decaying after the act of sense * t This ho aftCn^nrds 
expressed less happily, “ tho gradual decline of tbo motion 
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ill wliicli scnso Ponsists liis plinisPolorrj hf^V)jniii£: f'ljf] 

more tmcture4^-Mit}i tlic luntninhsjii In nO' rtrd in nil 

Jus ])lnlf)SOj)liy. NiMtlicr ilrlimtutn mu ium at riii npplirnMp to 
tliG iinafrinudoii \\lit< h cnlK up lunif pn^t pcrr**pti'>ft‘'. “ Tht*’ 
rlecnying’ sensi’, AOicn \u‘ ^vtnild rxpnus tin it'^f If (I 

nicaii famy itself^, we <all lait nlirii \\r 

(i\piess tliG di'cay, niul snnif\ tliut tlu* u iiMr* is faflnit:, <>l(l 
and past, it is (allt-d nmnoiu Sa tlifit imni^nnaJuai and 
nicMiioty .irc hut one tlnn£r» 'Uinii h>r diver^- < onsnl'-rntiou'i 
Imtii diveis names/’*' It is lio\’,e\er e\id( nt lint uin^m- 
ation and incmor} me distm^nislied h\ sonuthinit' more than 
tJieir nmnes. Tiie semnd fnmimni ritnl I’rror of H*'!jh(s m 
Ins mctnpli)sies, Ins extraNaitant innnnnlism, if so it shi,uhl 
be called, appe.iis m tins sentejne, ns the lir-'t, hts imteit- 
alisin, does in that prr\K)nsl_\ quoted. 

116. Tiic ])]ia*noinenn of dremnmtf and the phantasms of 
walcins: men are eonsuleied in this eli ipter mth tin* Kisn oiu 
seivation and cool reas'on of IIohh(M. i I urn not stme that 
lie has ^one more profoundij into ])s\ehoh)ttit d spt » id.ituitts 
in tlic Leviathan tlian in tin* e.irlier treatise ; hut it liears 
witness more frequently to what had prf)!)aij!i liren the 
^owth of tile mtericnmg' jieriod, a ])i oneness to j)ohtnal and 
icligious allnsion, to magnify civil and to deprcc i.ite ecelcst- 
astic.d power. “ If this superstitions fear of spirits were 
taken away, and with it jirognosties from dreams, false )>ro- 
pliecies and manj'' otlier things dependmo' thereon, hy whicli 
crafty and amhitious poisons ahnse the simple people, men 
ivould he much more fitted than they ate for civil obedicruc. 
And this ought to he the work of the schools; hut tly*) 
ratlier nourish such doctrine ” t 

117. The fourth cliajitei on Human N.iture, and the 
n.tcounc conesponding third chapter of tlie Lc\iatlian, cn- 
ImaRiiu titled On Discourse, or the Consequence and I'ram 
ation Jmngjnjition, aie among llie most remarkable in 

Hohhes, as tlicy contain the elements of that tlieory of asso- 
ciation, w'liicli w*as sliglitly toucJicd aftcrw’ards hy Locke, 
_I)ut developed and pushed to a far greater extent hy Hartley. 
“ The cause,” lie says, “ of the colieieucc or consequence of 
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ouo coDccptiop to nuotlicr ^s Uicii first 6 oficrcoce or conse 
^nence nt that time wlion they arc ^rot]ao($Pl)) sense os 
for instance, from SuJVnd^c^\ the intnd runntrtJi to St 
Peter, beennse tlicir names arc rend together , front St. Peter 
to a stone, from the same cause , from stone to foundation, 
bdamso we see tlicm together , and for the same cause from 
foundation to church, and from churcli to people, and fnjm 
people to tumult , and according to tins example thc-pnnd 
may run almost from any tiling to any thing * * Tin? liO 
illnstmtes in the Leviathan by the uellknonn anecdote of 
a question suddenly put by one, in conversation about tlic 
dentil of Charles I , “ \Vhat utis the \'nluo of a Roinnii 
pennj ^ ^ Of thin discottrsCf as ho calls it, in a larger sense 
of the word than is usual mtli the logicians, he mentions 
several kinds , and after obsemng tlmt tlie remembrance of 
successidn of one tlimg to another, that is, of i\Iint 'wna an 
teebdent and ubnt consequent and wliat concomitant is called 
an expenment, adds, tlmt “ to ha\c bad man) experiments, 

18 wliat we call cxpcncnco, which is nothing else but rememt 
bmneo of wlmt antcccdcnta ba\c been follow’ed by what con 
soquents * t 

118 ** No man can have a conception of the future, for 
"the future is not yet, but of our conceptious of tlio 
past we make a future, or rather coll past future *^*^'*”*** 
relatively And ogam “ The present only Ims n being 
in nature, things post have a being in the memory opl), 
but things to come have no beinp^ at all , tlio future being 
but m fiction of the mind, applying the sequels of actions 
past to the actions tlmt ore present, winch with most cor 
tamty is done by him that Ims mos$ expencnce, but not with 
certainty enough And tliougli it bo called prudence, when 
the event answereth our expectation, yet in its own nature it 
18 but presumption *§ “ When ne have observed ’^tcce- 

^deiita and conseqnents frequently associated, we take one for 
,.n sign of the other, aa douds foretell nun, and mm is a 
sign there have been clouds But signs nro but conjectural, 
and their oasunince ib ncvci* full or evident. Tor thougli a ** 
man liave always seen the day and night to follow one" 

Uam. Nat. e.4, <8. 
t li ^ 
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another hitherto, yet can he not thence conclude they shall 
do so, or that they have done so, eternally. Expeiience 
conclndeth nothing univei sally. But those who have most 
experience conjectuie best, because they have most signs to 
conjecture byj hence old men, cseteris paiibus, and men of 
quick parts, conjecture bettei than the young or dull.” *' 
“ But experience is not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary wit, though peihaps many young 
men think the contrary.” There is a presumption of the 
past as well as the future founded on experience, as when 
from having often seen ashes after fire, we infer from seeing 
them again that there has been fire. But this is as conjec- 
tural as our expectations of the future, t 

119. In the last paragraph of the chapter m the Levia- 

unconcoiv udds, whut IS a very leading principle in 

ab^cness of the philosophy of Hobbes, but seems to have no 
' particular relation to what has preceded. “ What- 
soever we imagine is finite; therefore theie is no idea or 
conception of any thing we call infinite. No man can have 
in his mind an image of infinite magnitude, nor conceive 
infinite swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force or infinite 
power. When we say any thing is infinite, ,we signify only 
that we are not able to conceive the ends and bounds of the 
things named, having no conception of the thing, but of our 
own inability. And therefore the name of God is used, not 
to make us conceive him, for he is incomprehensible and his 
greatness and power are inconceivable, but that we may 
honour him. Also because whatsoevei, as I said before, 
we conceive, has been perceived first by sense, either all at 
once, or by parts ; a man can have no thought, repiesenting 
any thing, not subject to sense. No man, therefore, can con- 
ceive any thing, but he must conceive it in some place, and 
indeed with some determinate magnitude, and which may be 
divided into parts, nor that any thing is all in this place, and 
all in another place at the same time, nor that two or more 
‘things can be m one and the same place at once. For none 
of these things ever have, or can be incident to sense, but 
are absurd speeches, taken upon credit without any signifi- 
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<aition at oil, from deceived philosophers, ^<1 Seceucd or 
decciTinff wAoolmeh ** This, iVo bavo Beeo^ tho last sec- 
tion had been already discussed with Descartes. -Tlio para 
lo^ra of Hobbes consists id his jmposin^ a himted senao on 
the'word ideo or coT)ceptioti,’‘and assuming tlrnt what can 
not bo conceived according to that sense has no signiBcatioii 
--at nil 

120 The next clmpter being tlic Cftli in one trenhsc, and 
the fourth m the other, may be reckoned, perhaps, ch*ww 
the most valuable ns well as o'nginnl, in the wntings 
^ of Hobbes It relates to spcccli and language. ** Die in\cn 
tion of pnnting,** he begins by observing, “ thougli ingoriidus, 
compart with the invention of letters, is no great matter >, 
But the most noble and profitable invention of all others, w^s 
that of speech, consisting of names or appellations, and their 
connenoD, whereby men register thtnr thoughts, recall them 
when they are past, and also declare them one to another for 
mutual ntiliiy and conversation , without which there had been 
amongst men neither commonwealth, nor society, nor content 
nor peace, no more than among lions, bears, and wolves The 
first author of speech was God himself, that instructed Adam 
how to name such creatures as he presented to his sight , for 
the ScnphiTo goeth no furtlior m this matter But this was 
snfiiaent to direct him to add more names, as tho cxpenonco 
and use of the creatures should give him occasion, and to join 
them in such manner by degrees, as to make himself under- 
stood , and 80 by snccessioh of time so ranch language might 


be gotten as he had found use for, though not so copious os 
an orator or philosopher has need of ” • 

I2l Dus account of the ongiqal of langnago appears m 
general as probable os it is succinct and clear But 
toe assumption that thero could have been no society 
or mutual peace among mankind without language, 
the ordinary instrument of contract, is too much founded updu 
his own political speculations Nor is it proved by tbo com 
panson to lions, bears, and wolves, even if the analogy ^codld 
be admitted , since the state of warfare wbicli he here inti 
motes to be natural to man, does not commonly snbsist in 
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these unld aiiiinals of the same species. Sccvis inter se con- 
vemt wsis, is an old lemark. I3ut taking" mankind witli as 
much propensity to violence towards each other as Hobbes 
could suggest, is it speech, oi reason and the sense of self- 
inteiest, which has restiained this within the boundaries 
imposed on it by civil society^ The position appears to be, 
that man, with every other faculty and attiibute of Jus nature, 
except language, could never have lived in community with 
his fellows. It IS manifest, that tlie mechanism of such a 
community would have been very impeifect. But possessing 
his lational powers, it is haul to see why he might not have 
devised signs to make known his special wants, or why he 
jtnght not have attained the peculiar pierogativeof his species 
and foundation of society, the exchange of what he liked less 
for what he liked better. 

122. Tins will appear moie evident, and the exaggerated 
notions of the school of Hobbes as to the absolute 
Df £peecli e'^- necessity of language to the mutual lelatious of maiu 
aggerated chcckcd by coiisidoring what was not 

«o well understood in his age as at present, the intellectual 
capacities of those who are born deaf, ‘and the resources which 
they are able to employ. It can haidlybe questioned, but 
that a number of families thrown together in this unfortunate 
situation, mthout other intercourse, could by the exercise of 
their natuial reason, as well as the domestic and social affec- 
tions, constitute themselves into a soit of commonwealth. 


at least as regular as that of ants and bees. But those whom 
we have known to want the use of speech have also wanted 
the sense of hearing, and have thus been shut out from many 
assistances to the reasoning faculties, which our hypothesis 
need not exclude. The fair supposition is that of a number 
of persons merely dumb; and although they would not have 
laws or learning, it does not seem impossible that they might 
maintain at least a patriarchal, if not a political, society for 
many generahpns. Upon the lowest supposition, they could 
not be inferior to the Chimpanzees, who are said to live in 
^communities in the forests of Angola. 

, 123. The succession of conceptions in the mind depending 

' ’ Use of ^vholly on that which they had one to another when 
< ^piodiiced by the senses, they cannot be recalled at 
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our -choice nntl the need tto hnvo of theni, hut as if cbonceth 
us to hear and see such things os shall bring’ tlicm to our 
mmd Hence brutes are unoblo to call wimt tliey want to 
mind, li^d often, though they hid6 food, do not know nhere 
to find it But man has tho power to set up marks or son 
Bible objects, and remember thereby somewhat past* Tho 
most eminent of these arc names or articulate sonuds, by 
which we recall some conception of things to which wo give 
those names, ns tho appellation wluto bnngeth to remera 
bnmeo tho quality of snch objects os produce that colour orcon 
ception in us- It is by names fhiit we are capable of saon^, 
as for instance, that of number , for beasts cannot unmber for 
vrahtof vrorda, and do not miss ono or two oot of tVveir young, 
nor conld a man without repeating orally ornamentally the 
words of number know bow many pieces of mono) may bo 
before him ** • We have hero another assumption, tliat tho 
numbenng facolty is not stronger in man tlmn in briTtes, and 
also tliat the former conld not Imve found out how to divide 
a Iieap of coins into parcels without the use of words of num 
her The expenraent micrlit bo tried wuth a deaf and dumb 
child 


IQ-if Of names some are proper, and some common to 
many or univerBal there being nothing m tho ivorld 
onuersnl but names for the things named are ovciy 
one of them individual and singular One nni 
vorsal name is imposed on many things for their similitudo 
lu some quality or other accidents, and whereas a proper 
name bnngeth to mind oue thing only, nnivcrsals recall any 
one of those many * t “ Tho universality of one name to 
many thiags hath been the caa80*that men think the things 
are thems^ves universal, and so senously contend tliat besides 
Peter and John, and all the rest of the men that arc, have been, 
or shall bo in the world, there is yet Bomething else that we call 
man ^ vis man m general deceiving themselves by taking 
tho universal or gcnei^ appellation for the thing it sigmfietli f 


Ham. Nat a. 5, 
t L<rr e, 4. 

t • An milTtnal, he eayi la hii 
** b Dot a ame of tnaaj thLo^ 
colwUislj Iwt of awh taken aepen^y 
(tIgQkthn aamptoram). Man la not the 
J1 H 


name of the btnnan la eixtemt i 

but of #«el> aiogle mao, Peter JoWi, aul 
the reat, TLorefbee thU imiU 

rerael nama b not the cuune-oT anf thla|^ 
Id naltirr nor of anj^nteS or 
phentaf" for med in the tahxl, bat aids 
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iFor if one should desire tBe painter to make him the picture 
of a man, which is as much as to say', of a man in general, 
he meaneth no more, but that the painter should choose what 
man he pleaseth to draw, which must needs be some of them 
that are, or have been, or may be, none of which are uni- 
versal. But when he would have him to draw the pictuie of 
the king, or any paiticulai person, he hmiteth the painter to 
that one person he chooseth. It is plain, therefore, that theie 
is nothing universal but names, which are therefoie called 
indefinite.” * 

125 . “ By this imposition of names, some of largei, some 
Howim- of stricter signification, we turn the reckoning of the 
consequences of things imagined in the mind into a 
reckoning of the consequences of appellations.” t Hence he 
thinks that though a man boin deaf and dumb might by me- 
ditation know that the angles of one triangle are equal to two 
right ones, he could not, on seeing another triangle of dif- 
ferent shape, infer the same without a similar process. But 
by the help of words, after having observed the equality is 
not consequent on any thing peculiar to one triangle, but on 
the number of sides and angles which is common to all, he 
registers his discovery in a proposition. Tins is surely to 
confound the antecedent process of reasoning with what he 


of soTne word or name Thus when an 
animal, or a stone, or a ghost (spectrum), 
or any thing else is called universal, we 
are not to understand that any man or 
stone or any thing else was, or is, or can 
be, an universal, but only that these 
words animal, stone, and the like, are uni- 
versal names, that is, names common to 
many things, and the conceptions corre- 
sponding to them in the mind are the 
images and phantasms of single animals 
or other things* And therefore we do not 
need, in order to understand what is 
meant by an universal, any other faculty 
than that of imagination, by which we 
remember that such words have excited 
the conception in our minds sometimes 
of one particular thing, sometimes of an- 
otherv” Cap 2v § 9 Imagination and 
mehiory are ’’used by Hobbes almost as 
S3rnonyms* 

* Hum Nat c 5 

f It may deserve to be remarTvcd that 
Hobbes himself, nominalist as be was. 


did not limit reasoning to comparison of 
propositions, as some later writors have 
been inclined to do, and as in his objec- 
tions to Descartes he might seem to do 
himself This may be inferred from the 
sentence quoted in the tc\t and more 
•expressly, though not quite perspicuously, 
from a passage in the Computatio, siac 
L ogica, his Latin treatise published after 
the Leviathan Quomodo autem ammo 
sine verhts tacita co^tationc raUocitiando 
addere et subtrahere sdltmus uno aut 
altero exemplo ostendendum* est. Si 
quis ergo e longmquo aliquid obscurd 
videat, etsi nulla sint iraposita vocabula, 
habet tamen ejus rex ideam eandem 
propter quam unpositis nunc vocabulis 
dicit earn rem esse corpus. Postquam 
autem propius accessent, videntque ean- 
dem rem certo quodam modo nunc uno, 
nunc alio in loco esse, hnbebit ejusdem 
ideam novam, propter quam nunc talem 
rem anmatam vocatj^c p 2 
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taHs the registry, which foDowB it, The instance, however, 
13 not happily chosen, and Hobbes has conceded the whole 
point in Question, by admitting that the truth of the propo- 
sition could be observed, which cannot require the use of 
words,* He expresses the next sentence with more felicity 
And thus the consequence found in one particular comes to 
he registered and remembered as an universal rule, and dis 
charges our mental reckoning of brae and place , and dehvers 
ns from all labour of the nndd saving the first, and makes 
, that which ^va3 fonnd true here and now to bo tmo in all 
\imes andjilaces,”t 

126 The equivocal tiso of names makes it often diflacujt 
to recover those conceptions for which they were Tk****^ 
designed “ not only in the lan^age of others, 
wherein we are to consider the onft and occasion and con 
texture of the speech, as well as the*ivord8 themselves, bat 
in onr own discourse, which being derived from the custom 
and common use of speech, representeth nnto us not our own 
conceptions. It is, tlierefore, a great ability m a man, oat of 
the words, contexture, and other circutostances of language, to 
deliver himself from Equivocation and to find oat the true 
meaning of what is said , and this is it we call understand 
in^ ”1 “ If speech be peculiar to man, as for ought I know 

It IB, then is understanding peculiar to him also , understands 
mg being nothing else hot conception caused by speech * § 
This definition is arbitrary and not conformable to the usual 
sense, ‘ Tmo and false,* he observes afterwards, are 
altohatea of aijftwih. nnt of thmjgfi ^ where, m u/it, there 

ih neither truth nor falsehood, though there may be*^rror 

dcmoMtTmUoti ot Um Uilrty' tJtj tttmmukmnf <liTOT>,i r «tinn, sueb M 
Mcood proposition ot Roelld •oold lorn m^fbt oee«r hi tba Infant of gnKnatrj 
ISO on* hi doobt vb«tli«T thli proptrty srhSont qm trf Ih prop*rtT of 

w* eonxcDOn to all ttUnriv, afte b pcnlM luMi, aavam^d In th* 
b*d bnjl proTvd In a aliiclfl Initaneci. It ulom of Rudld, tb* dlfflenlHa* coo*»- 
la aald btnrwvar to b* noonWd by an qtMnt on Oft ajaumpLl on sro61d t— ifilr 
andent irTU0 that thl* dlacorracy va* U oradad. Sc* tb* Note |hf^^ooll^ 
&nt mad* a* to •qoHaUral, aft r w ^ da •• L £9. by Playibrr wbo baa glyco 
to iaOMCdcs, md la^Uy m to other trlan- montnUon of bl* own, but on* vblcb 
gl**. Stawari'a PhEovophy of Homan fcorolTe* tb* Id** c£ motion rather jncAa 
UltMl, Tob B. ehap. It **ot.9 Tb* mod* than vaa naoal with tb* Ora«la fasUidr 
of proof moat turra bem dieVrant horn d am e ota ty proftoddenab ' 

that of EooUd. And tWa ndfbt poaalbJy •(' Ij*t 
lawl u* to anap«jt tb* tmtb of th* tradt- J Unm, Hab 
tlon. Pot If th* wmallty of tb* angl** of 5 Ler 
* trknfl* to two ri^ht aoglot »dtnltted of 
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Hence as tiuth consists in the light ordering of names in oiir 
nffiimations, a man that seeks precise truth liatli need to le- 
member what every woid he uses stands for and place it 
accoidingly. In geometry, tlic only science liitlicrto known, 
men begin by definitions. And every man wlio aspires to 
true knowledge should examine the definitions of former 
authors, and either correct them or make them anew. Foi 
the errois of definitions multiply themselves, accoiding as the 
leckoning proceeds, and lead men into absurdities, which at 
last they see, but cannot avoid without recrvoning anew from 
the beginning m which lies the foundation of their errois. 

In the right definition of names, lies the fiist use of 

speech, which is the acquisition of science And in wrong; 
01 no definitions lies the first abuse from which proceed all 
false and senseless tenets, which make those men that take 
their instruction from the authority of books, and not fiom 
then own meditation, to be as much below the condition of 
jgnoiant men, as men endued with true science are above it. 
For between true science and erroneous doctrine, ic^noinncc 
IS in the middle. Words are wise men’s counters, they do 
hut reckon by them ; but they are the money of fools ” * 

127* “ The names of such things as aflect us, that is, 
KamcfUir ""^^^cli plcasc and displease us, because all men be 
ferentiyim. uot alike affcctcd With tliB samc thing-, uoi the same 

posed ^ ^ ^ 

man at all times, are in the common discourse of 
men of inconstant signification. For seeing all names are 
imposed to signify oui conceptions, and all our affections aie 
but conceptions, when Ave conceive the same thoughts dif- 
ferently, we ean haidly avoid different naming of them. For 
though the natuie of that we conceive be the same, yet tlie 
diversity of our reception of it, 111 respect of different con- 
stitutions of body and prejudices of opinion, gives every thing 
a tincture of oui different passions. And therefore, in rea- 
soning, a man must take heed of woids, Avliich, besides the 
signification of what we imagine of their nature, have a sig- 
nification also of the nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker ; such as are the names of virtues and Auces , for 
one man calleth wisdom Avhat another calleth fear, and one 
cruelty Avhat anothei justice , one prodigality AAdiat anothci 

^ * Lev 
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ffiognrajiraity, and one gravity wbat another stapidity &c. 
And therefore such namea con never he tmo grounds of any 
intiociuation No more can metaphors and tropes of speech, 
bat these are less dangerous, because they profess their in 
constancy, which the other do not** * Thus ends this chapter 
of the leviathan, which, with the corresponding one in the 
tpiatise on Human Nature, are, notwithstanding what appear 
to me some erroneous pnnaplea, as full, perliaps, of deep and 
original thhu^ts os any other pages of equal length on the 
art of reasomng and philosophy of language Many have 
borrowed from Hobbes without naming nira , and in fact ho 
18 the founder of the nominalist school in England He may 
probably have conversed with Bacon on these subjects , wo 
see much of that master s style of illustration But as Bacon 
yras sometimes too excursive to sift parfaculars, so Hobbes 
has sometimes wanted a comprehensive view 

128 ** There are,” to proceed with Hobbes, ** two kinds 
of knowledge, the one, sense, or knowledge onpinal, 
and remembrance of the same , the otlier, science 
or knowledge of the truth of propositions, denved from on 
derstanding Both ore but experience, one of thrags from 
without, the other from the proper use of words m laugungo, 
and expenence being but remembrance, all knowledge is 
remembrance Bmowledgo implies two things, truth and 
evidence , the latter is the concomitance of a man a conceptioa 
with the words that signify such conception m the act of 
mtiocmation If a man does not annex a meaning to his 
words* his conclosions are not evident to him “ Evidence is 
to truth 05 the »ap to the tree, which, so far as it creepeth 
along with the body and branches keepeth them alive , when 
It forsnketh them they die , for tins evidence, which is mean 
mg with our words, is the life of truth ” Science is evi 
deflee of truth from some banning or principle of sense 
The first pnnciple of knowled^ is that we have sucli nod 
such couceptions , the second that we have tims and thus 
named the things whereof they are conceptions , the third is 
that we have joined those names in such manner os to mako 
true proposmouB , the fourth and last is that wo have joined 
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these piopositions in such mannei as they be concluding, and 
the truth of the conclusion said to be known.” ^ 

129. Reasoning is the addition or subtraction of paiccls. 

“ In whatever matter there is loorn for .iddition and 

Kcajoning ,1 n ,1 

subtraction, tbeic is room loi reason ; and wlieie 
these have no place, then reason lias nothing at all to do.”i 
This IS neither as peispicuously expressed, noi as satisfactorily 
illustiated, as is usual with Hobbes; but it is true tliat all 
syllogistic reasoning is dependent upon quantity alone, and 
consequently upon that which is capable of addition and sub- 
traction. This seems not to have been clearly peiccived by 
some writers of the old Aristotelian school, or perhaps by 
some others, who, as fai as I can judge, have a notion that 
the relation of a genus to a species, oi a piedicate to its sub- 
ject, considered merely as to syllogism or deductive reasoning, 
is something different from that of a whole to its parts , nliich 
would depiive that logic of its chief boast, its axiomatic evi- 
dence. But, as this would appear too dry to some readeis, 
I shall pursue it farthei in a iiote.t 


♦ Hum Kat c 6 

f Lev c 5 

I Dugnld Stewart (Elements of Phi- 
losophy, ficC vol 11 ch 11 sect 2 ) lias 
treated this theory of Hobbes on rea- 
soning, as well as that of Condillac, 
which seems much the same, with great 
scorn, as “ too puerile to admit of (i c 
require) refutation ” I do not mjsclf 
think the language of Hobbes, cither 
here, or as quoted by Stewart from Ins 
Latin treatise on Logic, so perspicuous 
as usual But I cannot help being of 
opinion that he is substantially right 
For surely, when we assert that A is B, 
we assert that all things which fall under 
the class B, taken collectncl}, compre- 
hend A , or, that B = A + X B being 
here put, it is to be observed, not for the 
res pTcedicccta itself, but for the concrete, 
de qmhu^ prcedxcanduni esi I mention 
this, because this elliptical use of the 
word predicate seems to have occasioned 
some Confusion in writers on logic 
Tlic predicate^ strictly taken, being an at- 
tribute or quality, cannot be said to in- 
clude or contain the subject But to 
return, when we say B =: A + X, or 
B — X = A, since we do not compare, 
in such a proposition, as is here supposed, 


A with X, wc onl\ mean that A = A, 
or, that a certain part of B is tlic same 
ns Itself Again, in a particular nfTlrma- 
tne. Some A is B, assert tliat part of 

A, or A — Y, IS contained in B, or that 
B maj be expressed by A — 'i + X 
So also ulicn wc snj, Some A is not 

B, equally dnidc the class or genus 
B into A — 1 and X, or assert tliat 
B = A — y + X , but, in tins case, the 
subject IS no longer A — Y, but the re- 
mainder, or other part of A, namcl), Y^ 
and this is not found in cither term of 
the predicate Finall}, in the unncrsal 
negative, No A (n either A — \ nor Y) 
is B, the A — 1 of the predicate \a- 
nishes or has no ^altle,'and B becomes 
equal to X, winch is incapable of mea- 
surement with A, and consequently with 
cither A — Y or Y, winch make up A 
Now if wc combine this with another 
proposition, in order to form a sjllogism, 
and say that C is A, we find, as before, 
that A C + Z , and substituting this 
%nlue of A in tlic former proposition, it 
appears that B = C + Z + X Then, 
lu the conclusion, xv c have, C is B , that 
IS, C is a part of C + Z + X And the 
same in the tliret other cases or moods 
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l30 A man nwy reckon without the uso of utirda in par 
ticuW things, 03 in conjcctunng from the sight of 
nn) thing w hut is likely to follow , and if ho rc^ons ^ 


of tb* figOTT TH* mm* to b« tn 
Urms, vb«t Ilobbo* rocam hj 
ttddliloa or nibtmtloa of x>*fc«h, um 
what CmuSTbo mao* hj mhor a Ux 
b*bia«kw, that njtutloo* aod pnJpo* 
^idoo* an at bottom tb« umr or a* 
be ptuMc* h better ** 1 rrUenra im ral> 
too cotubU Dolquetnnit dao* ridnitltf. 
tr wa add to uil*, a* ba jirottiUy h>* 
tnidrd, wx>*Urmlt 7 a* tba eoodlUm of 
orgatirv roorltukm., It ama* to b« 
DO mora than h oocrawrily Urolrrd In 
tba foadamcntij pitarltd* of irDogloni 
tba ditttm d* aaaat H *mllo , which tnar 
ba tbu* rtdncad to hi ibortrat term* 1 
** WbatmT can ba dirided Into mitii In- 
efode* lU tboaa parti, and nothuig rite. 
Tbb b not Ibnhrd to butlMiiutWal 
qaanthj but lodudc* emy thing wbkh 
adndu ^ DOta and U*L IloUmbaia 
good pasaage In bb Logic on thb 1 Non 
putandom e*t cocopat^kad. Id eit, rati 
odnatlonl in Bumc^Untma locum awe 
tanqnam bomo a ewierb anlmntlbut, 
quod wmJj ta namlnT rjtbagorai, lola 
Bu tner a nffi bcuUaU dbtlnctw ciact \ ttam 
*t magohodo nugnltadral, corpu* cor 
porl, motm motul, uropui tetnoorh gr** 
duB qoallutb gradid, actio artlool cun' 
eepto* to u e ipud , prcporlio proportlooh 
oratlo oratlo^ nmneu noraloi. In qulbm 
tanna pbUoaopbbn genua coctloetur ad* 
jld adlmlqua potot. 

But It doe* not (bOow by' any tocan* 
that WB tboold aaaeut to tha itiange pat* 
lagei ipwicd by Stewart firora Conditlao 
and Diderot, wbkb rednea all Jbctcfnlfe 
to Identical propoaltloD*. Breo In fro* 
raetry wbe^ tba objecta ara atrlrtly 
magultodc*, tba countlcM vmjIrtT In 
whl^ ihrir rdatleoa nay ba aihlbltrd 
eomthntes tbe riche* of that lonbanv 
tlb^adcncej and In moral or phyaleal 
prupoaithn, tba rdatlou of quantity 
Dotwacn tha niblect and predlMc ai 
caocretn, which ramble* them to ba 
omparrd, though It U the aole fbiuid*- 
ll«» of all fntnd iMacrlre rroaaah^ or 
ayUogbni, ball uotfalnc td do wUh tba 
other pTopartla* or raudont, of which 
wa obtelu a ktunrledga by tocam of that 
eotnparboo. In raatlimalical retiaonlng. 
wa Infer a* to quantity throogb tha roa- 
dium of quantity ) In other rtaacH)ing« 
wa cae tbe mine madlDin, but our in* 


A - T cpca b a* to truth* which do not ba 
wlihlu that category Thu* In tba bach 
neyed Inatancc All men ara mortal t that 
b, mortal ereatorr* Indoda men and 
aomrthlng tnorr It U abturd to arrert, 
that wa only know that men are raeti* 
It U troa that our kmrwkdga of the 
Irtdh of tba propoaltlon eo to r i by tha 
help of thla emuparboa of mm In tba 
aiibjfct with men In iba prrdkmta t but 
lb* Tcry Batura of tbe pronodtJon d»* 
cor m a coorUnt reUtloo Wlween tba 


halt Iduab of tba human ipecle* and that 
mortally which b predicated of them 
along whh other* | a^ It b ia thb, no* 
In aa Identical equation, a* Diderot 
w e m * to hara thoogbt, that our Aaaw* 
eomhu. 

Tha remark of Strwmrt frlrod, >I 
PreroM of Grttcra, on tba principle of 
Ideathy a* tba barb of tuathcmatkal 
■c l cpce and which the former haa can* 
dMly lulfjolned to bh own Tolnme ap* 
pear to me rrry »alb£ictory fitewart 
coroe* to admit that the dlqnite b Dearly 
Ttrhal \ but we cannot laj that be an* 
finally treated h a* inch t and the prlo* 
3pl* IbwIA both a* applied to geometry 
Biw to logic b. In tny oplnioo, of aoma 
hnportaoc* to tha drarom of oar coev- 
cepthan a* to tho^ aebnee*. It may ba 
added, that Stewart obicetion to tba 
principia of identity a* tba bxtb of gco- 
mrtrh^ rtawmlng U tem (inelbl m Ha 
appBeatloo to lyUogl^tn. Hat wIHlng 
to admit that magnitude* capable of co- 
hicidmco by Immrdlalo to pet p oalUon 
may ba reckoned identical, but acropk* 
to apply weh a word to Ibuao wbkh arw 
dbumUar in Sgure aa the reetai^les of 
the tucan and ealrcroc* of four proper 
tloral Umb. Ndther one nor the other 


are In iict, Idrotlcal a* real qoanlhfc* 
tha tbraicr bring neeeiaarlly eooeelred 
to differ from each other by poiHlod hi 
•pace as moch at tha latter ( »o that tba 
nprewdmi ba quote* from Atbtotle. •» 
ravTsu ii trwntt famii, or any similar 
on* of amdern matboroatldani, can only 
refer to tha ahatrart magnltud* of thdr 
areas, which being dbbHilc Into tbe 
aaroo number of equal parta, they aro 
cariad tba lansc And thcra**eenw Bo 
real dlllcmw* hi tbb mpret between 
two eircks of equal raJU ijad two ludi 
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wrong, it is eiror. But in reasoning on geneial words, to 
fall on a false inference is not enor, though often so called, 
but absurdity.* “ If a man should talk to me of a round 
quadrangle, or accidents of bread in cheese, or immaterial 
substances, or of a free subject, a free will, or any fiee, but 
free fiom being hindered by opposition, I should not say be 
were in eiror, but that his words were without meaning, that 
is to say, absurd.” Some of these propositions, it will occur, 
aie intelligible in a reasonable sense, and not contiadictory. 


rectangles as are supposed above, the 
identity of their magnitudes being o dis- 
tinct truth, independent of any consi- 
deration cither of their figure or their 
position But, however this may be, 
the identity of the subject with part of 
the predicate in an affirmative propo- 
sition IS never fictitious but real It 
means that the persons or thmgs in the 
one are strictly the same beings with the 
persons or things to which tbej are 
compared in the other, though, through 
some difference of relations, or other cir- 
cumstance, they are expressed m difflr- 
ent language- Jt is needless to give 
examples, as all those who can read this 
note at all will know how to find them 
I will here take the liberty to remark, 
though not closely connected with the 
present subject, that Archbishop ‘VYIiatc- 
ley IS not quite right in saying (Ele- 
ments of Logic, p 46 ), that in affirma- 
tive propositions the predicate is neper 
distibutecL Besides the numerous in- 
stances where this is, m point of fact, 
the case, all which he justly excludes, 
there are many m which it is involved 
in the vely form of the proposition 
Such are those which assert identity or 
equality, and such also are all those parti- 
cular affirlnations which have previously 
been converted from universals Of the 
first sort are all the theorems in geo- 
metry, asserting an equality of magni- 
tudes or ratios, in which the subject and 
predicate may always change places It 
is true that in the instance given in the 
work quoted, that equilateral triangles are 
equiangular, the converse requires a se- 
parate proof, and so in many similar cases 
But lu these the predicate is not distn- 
htited by the form of the proposition , 
they* assert no equality of magnitude 
yphe positiCn, that where such equa- 
lity is ^aflSrmed, the predicate is not 
logically distributed, would lead to the 


consequence that it can onlj be converted 
into a particular affirmation Thus after 
proving that the square of the h}pothc- 
nusc, in all right-angled triangles, is 
equal to those of the sides, we could only 
infer that the squares of the sides nro 
sometimes equal to that of the lypothc- 
nusc, TV Inch could not he maintained 
without rendering the rules of logic ridi- 
culous- 'rile most general mode of con- 
sidering the question, is to sa}, os wo 
have done above, that, in an universal 
affirmative, the predicate B (that is, the 
class of which B is predicated) is com- 
posed of A the subject, and X, an un- 
known remainder But if, by the very 
nature of the proposition, wo perceive 
that X IS nothing, or has no value, it is 
plam that the subject measures the entire 
predicate, and vice versa, the predicate 
measures tlic subject , in other words, 
each is taken universally, or distnbuted 
[A critic upon the first edition has ob- 
served, that “ nothing is clearer than that 
in these propositions the predicate is not 
necessarily distnbuted and even hints 
a doubt whether I understood the terms 
rightly Edinburgh Review, vol Ixxxu. 
p 219 This suspicion of my ignorance 
as to the meaning of the two commonest 
words in logic I need not probably repel 
as to the peremptory assertion of this 
critic, without any proof beyond his ovm 
authonty, that in propositions denoting 
equality of magnitude, the predicate is 
not neccssanlg distnbuted, if his own re* 
flections do not convince him, I can only 
refer him to Aristotle's words ey roirrois 
rj to-oT7]s ^ponjs y and I presume ho does 
not doubt that in identical propositions 
of the form, A est A, the distnbution of 
the predicate, or the convertibility of the 
proposition, winch is the same thing, is 
manifest — 1842 ] 

* Lev c 5 
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accept by meant of an arbitrary definition %\bicli be uho cm 
idoja them does not admit It may bo observed here, a* wo 
lm\o done before, that Hobbes docs not confine reckoning, or 
reasoning, to unu'crsals, or even to words 

131 iNIoii bos the cxclosite pnnlcgc of forming general 
tlieorems Bat tins privilege is ollajcd b) nnotlicr, 
tlmt IS, by tire privilege of absurdity, to nliicli no 
living creature is tnbjcct, but man onl) Aud of men tboso 
arc of nil most subject to it, tlmt profess philosopb} For 
tlicrc 15 not one tlmt begins bis ratiocmntion from tlic dcfini 
lions or ocpbcations of Uio names tbc} arc to use, wbicli is a 
method u^ only m geometry, whose conclusions Imvo 
tberebj been made indisputable He then enuracrates seven 
causes of nbsord condusions, tlic first of which is the wnnt of 
definitions, the olliers arc erroneoua imposition of names. If 
we can avoid these errors, it is not easy to fall into absiirdlt}, 
(by which bo of course onlj means nnj wrong conclusion) 
except perhaps by the Icngtli of n rcasoniug “ For nil men,” 
lie snj's, “ by nature reason airkc, and well, when they Imvo 
good pnnciplcs Hence it appears tlmt ruison is not ns sense 
and memory bom wntb us nor gotten b) experience only, ns 
prudence is, but attained bv industrj, m opt imposing of 
names, and m getting a good and orderly method of proceed 
ing from tbc elemcnta to assertions, and so to sjliogisms. 
Children arc not endned w^th reason at all till tlioj Imvo 
attained the use of speech, but are called reasonable creatures, 
for tlio possibility of having the use of reason hereafter And 
reasomn^ serves the generality of mankind very little, tlioogb 
with tboif natand prudence without science tliey arc m better 
condition than those who reason ill themselves, or trust those 
who have done so ” * It bos been observed by Buhle, tlmt 
Hobbes Imd more respect for the Anstotehan forms of logic 
than lilt master Bacon He bos in fact written a short trea 
tisc, m bis Elemcnta Pbnosopbiai on the snlgcct , observing 
however, tliorcin, that n true logic will be sooner learned by 
attending to geometrical demonstrations tlmn by drudging 
over the rules of syllogism, as children learn to walk not by 
precept but by Imbit + 

L«t «. 5 qal mttbnaaticomnt draMfutnulonlbuii, 

f Cldin malto mmn dkeimt gtnm qol lofiwum ijllogUauidl pm* 
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132 . “ No discourse whatever,” he says truly in the 
seventh chapter of the Leviathan, “ can end in 
of fact not absolute knowledge of fact ])ast oi to come, 
from rca- For as to the knowledge of fact, it is originally 
soning sQj]se j and ever aftci memory. And foi the know- 
ledge of consequence, which I have said before is called science. 
It IS not absolute but conditional. No man can know by 
discourse that this or that is, has been, or will be, which is 
to know absolutely ; but only that if tins is, that is ; if this 
lias been, that has been ; if this shall be, that shall be j which 
is to know conditionally, and that not the consequence of one 
thing to another, but of one name of a thing to another name 
of the same thing. And therefore when the discourse is put 
into speech and begins with the definitions of words, and pro- 
ceeds by connexion of the same into general affirmations, and 
of those again into syllogisms, the end or last sum is called 
the conclusion, and the thought of the mind by it signified is 
that conditional knowledge of the consequence of words 
which is commonly called science. But if the first ground of 
such discourse be not definitions ; or if definitions be not 
lightly joined together in syllogisms, then the end or conclu- 
sion IS again opinion, namely, of the truth of somewhat said, 
though sometimes m absurd and senseless words, without 
possibility of being undei stood.” *' 

133 . “Belief, which is the admitting of propositions upon 
trust, in many cases is no less free from doubt than 
* perfect and manifest knowledge , for as there is 
nothing whereof there is not some cause, so when there is 
. doubt, there must be some cause thereof conceive'd. Now 


there be many things which we receive from the report of 
others, of which it is impossible to imagine any cause of 
doubt j for what can be opposed against the consent of all 
men, m things they can know and have no cause to repoit 

ceptis legendis tethpus conterunt, Imud et omnia nccumularc quae dici possunt, 
abler quam parvuli >®ueri gressum for- reque superfluura esset ac si quis ut dixi 
mare discunt non proeceptis sed saspe puerulo ad gradiendum proecepta dare 
gradiendo C iv p 30 Atque ha}c suf- velit , acquiritur enim ratiocinandi ars 
ficiunt, (he says afterwards) de syllogis- non pncceptis sod nsu ct Icctione corum 
mo,qui est tanquam gressus philosopbite, bbrormn in quibus omnin sevens demon- 
nam et quantum neccsse est ad cogno- strasiombus transiguntur C v p 35 
scendum unde vim suam habeat oranis • Lev c 7. 
argumentatio legitirnn, tantum dixunus , 
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otherww) tlirin thoy nrc, such os is prctit part of our histones, 
unless a man u onld say that all tho w orld had conspired to de- 
ceive him ? *’• ^^^^ntc\c^ wo believe on tho nutlionu of the 

Bpeaher, ho is the ol^ect of our faith Consequcntf} when 
we believe that tho ^npturcs nrc the w'ord of God, having 
no immediate rc\ elation from God himself, our belief, faith, 
and trust is in the clmrclii whose word we take and acquiesce 
therein lienee all wo bcllc^o on tlie nnlhonty of men, 
whether they lie sent from Gwl or not, is fnitli in men only t 
M’^cba\c no certain knowledge of the truth of Scripture, but 
trust tho holy men of God’s church succeeding one nnollier 
from the Umo of tliosc who saw tho wondrous works of God 


Almight) in tho flesh And as wo bchc\c the Scriptures to 
be the word of God on ibc nuthont^ of llic church, tlio inter 
prctation of tlic Senpture in ease of controvers) ought to be 
trusted to tho cliorch ratlier than pn\*atc ojnnion % 

134 The ninth chapter of the LcMatlmn contain* a synop- 
tical cliart of human tacncc or “ knowlc<lgc of con 
sequences,” also called philosophy Ho divides Jt 

into natural and cnil, tlic former into consequences from aca 
dents common to all holies, quantit) and motion, and tliose 
from qualities otherwnse called physics. The first includes 
astronom), mechanics, architecture, as well ns mathematics 
Tlie tecond he disUnguielies into consequences from qualities 
of bodies transient, or meteorology, and from those of bodies 
permanent, such ns the •tars, the ntmotphcrc, or tcrrestnnl 
bodies. The last nrc divided again into those without sense, 
and those witli sense , and these into animals and men In 
tli(j consequences from the qualities of nmniol* gcncrnlK ho 
reckons optics and music , in tlioso from men wo find ethics, 
poetrj, rhetonc, and logic. These altogether constitute tho 
first great head of natural philosophy In tho second, or 
civil philosophy, ho includes notlnng but tlie rights and duties 
of sovereigns and their »ulpects. This chart of human know- 
ledge 18 one of the worst that has been propounded, and falls 
mnch below that of Bacon § 

135 Tigs IS tbo substance of tbe plnlosopby of Hobbes, 
BO far ns it relates to the intcllcctuiJ facultica, and cspeanlly 
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to that of leasoiiing. In the seventh and two following chap- 
Anaij-.isof of tliG treatise on Human Nature, in the ninth 
pasjioD! j tenth of the Leviathan, he pi oceeds to the ana- 
lysis of the passions. The motion m some intei nal substance 
of the head, if it does not stop there, producing mere concep- 
tions, proceeds to the heart, helping or hindering the vital 
motions, which he distinguishes from the voluntary, exciting 
in us pleasant or painful affections, called passions. We aie 
solicited by these to draw neai to that which pleases us, and 
the contrary. Hence pleasure, love, appetite, desire, are 
divers names for divers considerations of tlie same tiling. As 
all conceptions we have immediately by the sense are delight 
or pam or appetite or fear, so are all the imaginations after 
sense. But as they are weaker imaginations, so are they 
also weaker pleasures, or weaker pains.* All delight is 
appetite, and piesupposes a further 'end. There is no utmost 
end in this world, for while we live we have desires, and 
desire presupposes a further end. We are not therefore to 
wonder that men desire more, the moie they possess ; for 
felicity, by which we mean continual delight, consists not in 
having piospeied, but in prospering.t Each passion, being, 
as he fancies, a continuation of the motion which gives i ise to 
a peculiar conception, is associated with it. They all, except 
such as are immediately connected noth sense, consist in the 
conception of a power to produce some effect. To honour a 
man, is to conceive that he has an excess of power ovei some 
^ one Avith whom he is compared , hence qualities indicative of 
power, and actions significant of it, aie honourable, riches are 
honoured as signs of power, and nobility is honourable as a 
sign of power in ancestors.t 

136. ‘'The constitution of maifs body is in perpetual 

Good and heucG it IS impossible that all the same 

e\ U relalive things should always cause in him the same appe- 
tites and aversions j much less can all men consent 
in the desire of any one object. But whatsoever is the object 
of any man’s appetite or desire, that is it, which he for his 
part calls good, and the object of his hate and aversion, evil, 
or of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable, Foi these words 

"'f Hum Nat c 7. f Id Lev c 11 | Hum Nat c 8 
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of good, eyil anJ cootemptiblo are ever used with relation to 
the person naing them , there bang nothing simply and abso- 
lotely BO , nor any common Tale of good and evu, to be taken 
from the nature of the obiecta themselves, but from the per- 
son of tile man, where mere is no commonwealth, or m a 
comnionWealth from die person that represents ns, or from 
an nrhitrator or judge, wnora men disagreeing shall by con 
eerit set up, and make his sentence the rule thereof ” * 

137 In prOsecutidg this analysis all the passions are 
resolved into self love, the pleasure that we take m 
our owA power, the pain that wo suffer m wanting 
it Some of Ins explications are very forced Thus weeping 
18 said to be from a. sense of our want of power And here 
comes one of his strange paradoxes. “ Men are apt to 
weep that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is suddenly 
stopped or frustrated by the repentance of their adversary , 
and\*uch art the tean reconeUiatioiu**^ So resolute 
Was he to resort to any thing the most preposterous, rather 
than admit a moral fe^ng m human nature Hia account 
of laughter w better knoivn, and perhaps more probable, 
though npt explaining the whole of the case After jostly 
ohserying that whatsoever it be that moves laughter, it must 
be hew and unexpected, ho defines it to be "a sudden glory 
ansing from a sudden conception of some eminency in our- 
selves, by »x)mpanBon with the infirmity of others, or with 
our own formerly, for men laugh at the follies of themselves 

C t,” It might be objected, that those aro most prone to • 
^ter, who have least of this glorying in themselves, op 
tmaervalhiag of their neighbours. 

138 There is a great difference between the desire of 
a man when indefinite and the same desire limited Hk*otko 
to one person, and this is that love which fs the 
great theme of poets But notwithstanding their praises it 
mast be defined by the word need ; for it is a coucepbon a 
man hath of his need of that one person deaired,”$ ** There 
is yet another passion sometimes called love, but more pro 
perly good will or chanty There can be no greater argu 
meat to a man of his own power than to find himself able 

V 
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oiot only to accomplish his own desires but also to assist other 
men in theirs , and this is that conception wherein consists > 
charity. In which first is contained that natural affection ofi 
parents towards their children, which the Gieeks call aropyrjL 
as also that affection wherewith men seek to assist those thait 
adhere unto them. But the affection wherewith men i^nany 
times bestow their benefits on strangers is not to be emailed 
chanty, but either contract, whereby they seek to pui^ihase 
friendship, or fear, which makes them to purchase pear^c.” * 
This is equally contrary to notorious truth, there I^Aeing 
neither fear nor contract m generosity towards straw* ■‘rs. 
It is, however, not so extravagant as a subsequent posin’ffl^*, 
that in beholding the danger of a ship in a tempest, thotll't^’ii 
there is pity, which is grief, yet the delight m our c^Mwn 
security is so far predominant, that men usually are 
tent in such a case to be spectators of the misery of thV^ir 
friends.”! Vc 

139. As knowledge begins from experience, new expert® 
Curiosity beginning of new knowledge. Whaw 

ever, therefore, happens new to a man gives him tl 
hope of knowing somewhat he knew not before. This aplf 
petite of knowledge is curiosity. It is peculiar to man ; foi^ 
beasts never regard new things, except to discern how fari 
they may be useful, while man looks for the cause and be-^ 
ginning of all he sees, t This attribute of cunosity seem^ 
•rather hastily denied to beasts. And as men, he says, are\ 

T always seeking new knowledge, so are they always deriving] 
some new gratification. There is no such thing as perpetuah 
tranquillity of mind while we live here, because life itself is] 
but motion, and can never be wnthout desire, nor ^vlthout!i 
fear, no more than without sense. What kind of felicity 
God hath ordained to them that devoutly honour him, a man 
shall no sooner know than enjoy, being joj^s that now are as 
incomprehensible, as the word of schoolmen, beatifical vision, 
is unintelligible.” § 

140 . From the consideration of the passions Hobbes ad- 
vances to inquire what are the causes of the difference in the 


♦ Hum Nat c 9 | Hum Nat c, 9 

f Id ibid. Tins is an exaggeration § Lev c 6 and c IJ 
of some well-known lines of Lucretius, 
which are themselves exaggerated* 
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intollectaal capacmes and dispositions of men • Their 
bodily senses are nearlj alike, whence he prcapitntcly ‘ 

infers there can bo no great difference in the bmin 
Yet men differ modi in their bodily constitntion, 
whence ho derives tho pnncipal differences in tlieir minds , 
sorao being addicted to Bensnal plcnsorcs arc less ennous ns 
to knowl^gc, or ambitious os to power Tins is called 
dulncss, and proceeds from tho appetite of bodily delight 
The contrary to this is a quick nui^ng of mind accom- 
panied with cnnosity in compnnng things that como into it, 
either ns to unexpected siinilitudc, in which fancy consists, 
or dissimilitndo in tlungs appearing tho same, whidi is pro- 
perly called jadgment , for to ju^o is nothinpf else, bat to 
distinguish and discern And both fancy and jud^ent arc 
commonly comprehended ondcr tlio name of wt, which 
seems to bo a tennity and agility of spints, contrary to that 
rcstiness of tho spirits supposed m thoso who aro dull 

141 Wo call It levity, when tho miud is easily diverted, 
and the discourse is parenthetical , and this proceeds from 
cunosity witJi too much cqu/dity and indifference , for when 
all things make equal impression and dclip;ht, they equally 
throng to bo expressed A different fault is indoainlit), or 
difficulty of being taught , which must nnso from a false 
opinion that men know already tho truth of what is called m 
question , for certainly they arc not otherwise so unequal in 
capaaty as not to discern the difference of what is proved 
and what is not, and therefore if the minds of men were nil 
of white paper, they would all most equally bo disposed to 
ttcknowledge whatever should bo in n^t method, and by 
right ratiocination delivered to them But when men hare 
once acquiesced in untruo opinions, and registered them ns 
nuthontical records m thar minds, it is no less impossible to 
speak intelligibly to sneh mon, than to wnto legibly on a 
paper already scribbled over The immediate cause, tlifere- 
fore, of indocibnity is prejudice, and of prejudice false opinion 
of our own knowledge, t 

(142 'intellectual virtues arc such abilities as go by tho 
name of a good wit, which may be natural or acquired 

t Hum. Ntt J Id. 
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By natuial wit,” says Hobbes, I mean not that wliicli a 

wit and biFtli, foi tliat Is nothing else but 

sense , wherein men differ so little from one another 
and fiom brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned among vir- 
tues. But I mean that wit which is gotten by use only and 
experience, without method, culture, or instruction, and con- 
sists chiefly in celeiity of imagining and steady direction. 
And the difference in this quickness is caused by that of men’s 
passions that love and dislike some one thing, some another, 
and therefore some men’s thoughts run one way, some an- 
other ; and are held to, and observe differently the things that 
pass through then imagination.” Fancy is not praised with- 
out judgment and discretion, which is properly a discerning 
of times, places, and persons ; but judgment and discretion 
is commended for itself without fancy ; without steadiness 
and direction to Some end, a great fancy is one kind of mad- 
ness, such as they have who lose themselves m long digres- 
sions and parentheses. If the defect of discretion be apparent, 
how extravagant soever the fancy be, the whole discourse* will 
be taken for a want of wit.* 

143. The causes of the difference of wits are in the pas- 
sions , and the difference of passions proceeds partly 

Differences 

trom tue cliiierent constitution or the body and partly 
fiom different education. Those passions aie chiefly 
the desiie of power, iiches, knowledge, or honour ; all which 
may be reduced to the first, for riches, knowledge, and honour 
are but several sorts of power. He who has no great passion 
for any of these, though he may be so far a good man as to 
be free fiom giving offence, yet cannot possibly have either a 
great fancy or much judgment. To have weak passions is 
dulness, to have passions indifferently for every thing giddi- 
ness and distraction, to have stronger passions for any thing 
^ than others have is madness. Madness may be the 

Madness „ i i 

excess or many passions ; and the passions them- 
selves, when they lead to evil, are degrees of it. He seems 
to have had some notion of what Butler is reported to have 
thrown out as to the madness of a whole people. “ What 
argument for madness can there be gi eater, than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our best friends ^ Yet this is 
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wmcwliat le»3 tbnn socli a molotado will do For they will 
clamour, fight oOTinst, and destroy tlioso by whom all their 
lifetime before they have been protected, and secured from 
nyurj And if this be niadncss in tlio multitude, it is the 
same in every particular man *** 

144 There is a fault in some men’s habit of chscoursing 
\Thlch may bo rc<d<oncd a sort of madness, i\hich is u,*«nh« 
when thej s^k words with no signification at all ‘***“** 
“And this IS inadent to none but those tlrnt converse m 
questions of matters inconipreliensiblo as tlio sclioohncn, or 
in questions of abstruse philosoph} The common sort of 
men seldom speak insignificantly, and aro therefore by those 
otlicr egregious persons counted idiots But to bo assured 
their words are ^vlthoat any thing correspondent to them in 
tho mind, there would need some examples, which if any 
mao require let him take a scdioolraan into bis hands, and seo 
if he can translate any one chapter concemiug any difRcuU 
point, as the Trinity, the Deity, the nature of Christ, tmnsub- 
stnutration, free wall, SvC, into any of tho modem tongues, so 
ns to make the same intelligible, or into any tolerable Latin, 
such as they were acquainted witb, tliat lived when tho LaUh 
tongue WTis vulgar ” And after quoting some words from. 
Suarez, he ndd^ “ When men WTito whole volumes of aach 
stuff, ore they not mad, or intend to make others so ? *t 

145 The eleventh chapter of tho Lcviatimn, on manners,^ 

by which ho meaiis those quahUea of mankind which ‘ 

coDCem their Imng toother in peace and unity, is ^ 

full of Hobbes's caustic remarks on human nature Often, 
acute, lint always severe, lie osenhea overmuch to a ddihorato 
aud calculatiDg selfishness^ Thus the reverence of antiqui^ 
is referred to “ tho contention men have with the living, not 
with the dead, to these ascribing mbro tlion duo that they 
may obscure the glory of tlio other " Thus, also, “ to have 
received from one to whom wc think ourselves equal, greater 
benefits than wo can hope to requite, disposes to counterfeit 
love, ^ bn U really to secret hatred and puts a man into the 
estate of a despemte debtor, that m declining the sight of his 
creditor, tacitly wishes him whore ho raiglit novor see him 
more' For benefits oblige, and obligation is thraldom , and 
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unrequitable obligation perpetual tbraldom, winch is to one’s 
equal hateful.” He owns, however, that to have received 
benefits from a superior, disposes us to love him ; and so it 
does where we can hope to requite even an equal. If these 
maxims have a certain basis of truth, they have at least the 
fault of those of Rochefoucault , they aie made too generally 
characteristic of mankind. 

14 < 6 . Ignorance of the signification of words disposes men 
to take on trust not only the truth they know not, 
and preju- but also eirors and nonsense. For neitliei can be 
detected without a perfect understanding of words. 
“ But ignoiance of the causes and original constitution of 
right, equity, law, and justice, disposes a man to make custom 
and example the rule of his actions, m such manner as to 
think that unjust wdiich it has been the custom to punish, and 
that just, of the impunity and ajipiobation of wdiich they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers wdiicli onl}' use this 
false measure of justice baibarously call it, a precedent.” 
“ Men appeal fiom custom to reason and fiom reason to 
custom as it serves then turn, receding from custom wdien 
their interest requires it, and setting themselves against reason, 
as oft as reason is against them , which is the cause that the 
doctrine of right and wrong is perpetually disputed both by 
the pen and the swwd ; wdiereas the doctrine of lines and 
figures IS not so, because men care not in that subject wdiat 
IS truth, as it is a thing that crosses no man’s ambition, profit, 
or lust. For I doubt not, but if it had been a thing contrary 
to any man’s right of dominion, or to the interest of men that 
have dominion, that the three angles of a triangle should bo 
equal to two angles of a squaie, that doctrine should have 
been, if not disputed, yet by the burning of all books of 
geometry, suppressed, as far as he whom it concenied was 
able.” * This excellent piece of satire has been often quoted, 
and sometimes copied, and does not exaggerate the pertinacity 
of mankind in resisting the evidence of truth, when it thw^arts 
the interests and passions of any particular sect oi community. 
In the earlier part of the paragraph it seems not so easy to 
reconcile w^hat Hobbes has said with his geneial notions of 
right and justice j since if these resolve themselves, as is Ins 

* Lev c 11 
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theory, mto mere force, there can ho httlo appeal to reason, 
or to any thing cUe tJ^ cnatom and prcctMcnt, which are' 
commonly the exponents of power 

14<7 In the condosion of this chapter of the Lovinthnn as 
well as in the next, ho dwells more on the nature of niitw« 7 (rf 
religion than he hnd done in the former treatise, and "•«**- 
so as to subject himself to the imputation of absolute atheism, 
or at least of a denial of most attnbutes whicli wo assign to tlm 
Deity “ Cunosity about causes,” ho says, led meu to scorch 
out one after tho other, till tliey came to this necessary con 
elusion, timt there is some eternal cause lyhicli men call God 
But they have no more idea of his nature, than a blind man 
has of 6rc, though ho knows that there is sometlnng that 
warms him So by the visible things of this world and their 
admirable order, a man may conceive there is a ennse of them, 
winch men call God, and yet not have on idea or imago of 
him m hi3 mind And tlicy tliat make httlo inquiry into tho 
natural causes of things are inclined to feign aevcnil kinds of 
powers invisible, and to stand in awe of tliar own imaginations 
And this fear of things invisible is tho natural sc^ of that 
winch every one m himself callcth rdtgion, and m tliem that 
worship or fear that power othenvase thou thej do, super 
stiUon ” 

’ 14^ As God IB incomprehensible, it follows that we can 
have no conception or image of the Deity , and consequently 
all his attributes signify onr inability or defect of power to 
concave any thing concerning bis nature, and not any con 
cepGon of tho same, excepting only this, tlmt tliere is a God 
Aftfw £^^ss^ by tbe/r oirn ii3<^tta£toa amre st the s<^n<fn’}edg- 
raent of one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal God, cho<iso 
rather to confess this is incoraprehonsihle and above thar iln 
derstanding, than to define his natnre by snint mcorporen), 
and then confess thoir definition to be unintelligible” * For 
oonccming such Bpmts he holds that it is not possible by 
natural means only to come to the knowledge of eo much os 
that there are such thin^t 

149 ^lehgion he derives from three sources — the desite of 
men to seardi for causes, the reference of every tinng 
tliat bos a beginning to eomo cause, and the obser **““**■ 
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ration of the older and consequence of things. But the two 
former lead to anxiety, for the knowledge that tliere have 
been causes of the effects we sec, leads us to anticipate that 
they will in time be the causes of eflects to come; so that 
every man, especially such as are over-jirovident, is “ like 
Prometheus, the jirudent man, as Ins name implies, rho was 
bound to the hill Caucasus, a place of large piospect, where 
an eagle feeding on his liver devoured as much by day as ^\as 
repan ed by night; and so he who looks too far before him, 
has his heart all daylong gnawed by the fear of death, poverty, 
or other calamity, and has no repose nor pause but in sleep.” 
This is an allusion made in the style of Lord Bacon. Tlic 
ignorance of causes makes men fear some invisible agent, like 
the gods of the Gentiles ; but the investigation of them leads 
us to a God eternal, infinite, and omnipotent. Tins ignorance, 
liowevei, of second causes, conspiring with three other jiieju- 
dices of mankind, the belief in ghosts, or spirits of subtile 
bodies, the devotion and reverence generally shown towards 
what w^e fear ns having pow'cr to hurt us, and the taking of 
things casual for prognostics, are altogether the natural seed 
of religion, wLich by reason of the diffeient fancies, judgments, 
and passions of several men hath growai up into ceremonies 
so different that those which are used by one man are for the 
most part ridiculous to anothei. He illustrates tins by a 
Variety of instances from ancient superstitions. But the foi ms 
of religion are changed when men suspect the wisdom, sin- 
cerity, or love of those wbo teach it, or its priests.* Tlie 
remaining portion of the Leviathan, relating to moral and 
political philosophy, must be deferred to our next chapter. 

150. The Elementa Philosophias w'cie published by Hobbes 
in 1655 , and dedicated to Ins constant patron the Earl of 
Devonshire. These are divided into three parts ; entitled 
De Corpore, De Homme, and De Give. And the first part 
has Itself three divisions ; Logic, the First Pliilosophy, and 
Physics. The second pait, De Homme, is neither the trea- 
^ tise of Human Nature, nor the conespondmg part of the 
Leviathan, though it contains many things substantially found 
there. A long disquisition on optics and the nature of nsion, 
chiefly geometrical, is entirely new. Tlie third pait, De Give, 
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ifl the treatise by that name ropnt]te<3, os for as I am aware, / 
without alteration ‘ ' 

151 The first part of the first treatise, entitled Computatio 
sivo Logica, 18 b) no means the least vnliioblo among the 
philosophical wntings of Hobbes* In forty pages the subject 
19 very well and dearly explained, nor do I know that the 
pnnapics are better laid down, or the rules more sufficiently 
given in more prolix treatises* Many of his observations, 
espeaally os to words, arc such ns we find in bis English works, 
nod perhaps bis nominalism is more dearly expr^sed than it 
IS in them Of the syllogistic mediod, at least for the pur- 
pose of demonstration, or teaching others, bo Bcoms to unvo 
entertained a favoomble opinion, or even to Imvo held it ne 
cessary for real demonstration, ns his definition shows Hobbes 
appears to be aware of wliat I do not remember to have seen 
put by others, that in tlio natural process of reasoning, tli6 ' 
minor premise commonly precedes the major • It is for 
want of attending to tins, that syllogisms, ns nsually stated, f 
arc apt to have so formal and unnatural a construction Tho 
process of the mind in this kind of reasoning is explained, m 
general, Nvith correctness, and, I believe, \vitU ongindity in 
the following passage, which I shall transcribe from the Latin, 
rntber than give a version of my own , few probably being 
likdy to read tho present section, who are unacqnaint^ witn ‘ 
that language* Tlio stylo of Hobbes, though perspicuous, is 


' Iq p. 00. It i* 

otmrral, " Um tnkr b to 

plu* tb« njor pTnTib« fljit, aLod tbo 
mbm Mcood | bat tbl» &ou not cocmO- 
tat« the mejor toiocr prcmlw, &c. 
Ttt m»T b« the pio pw cmler in on* jmm, 
m vxolbHlof MttoT ill* fboodatloo ot 
tjHorbtis nuonlof j Imt U b tkA tlut 
■wblen c o i mpw ly follow tUber bi 
iblotlng* or Id pro*^B to otbtn. Id 
‘tho Thetmbal ow of tyUofltm ft mi 
■dmlt of no doubt* tW th* oppotlto 
fjrdcr U lb* moot itrlUiiX pemu- 
•hr* ( Rich at In Cato, ** If then bo a 
Ood, b« mntt dtll|^ in vlrtna | And that 
'vbicb ba ddl^ht* In mnil 1 m hapjoy 
In £ntB(fa daDonatrnUoDi thbYW bo 
fcund tho form oacally employnd. And* 
tbooffa tha mb* of granunar an ^^a- 
raDr OltMttattd by rtampba, whith b 
twf 10 lof; whh Ite nuJoT prambe, y«t 


the proeiaa of rnaoDlnf arfabh a boy 
•mplon in eonatmhm a Latin aon- 
tanoa b tha rareiw. lu obaerm a do* 
ndn^dra caao a laib \n tha thlrS panon, '' 
and than applba hU mionl mU* or 
major to partbnlar imtaiKa^Lor 
minor ao aa to inbr thalr agreanmt. 
In criminal jtubprudcnca^ tha Scoti bc-**^ 
gin with tha major pnmUa, or tebrancy 
ot tha fndWtmcttt, when then b rootn ' 
tx doubt t tho Eaglbh with tha mloor 
or rrfdcDca of tha bet, naar r l ng tho 
otbar for what wa call motkn in arreat of 
jodfment. Inatancca of both ordcra ar ; 
coi u m o n, bat by br tha moat fraqnant. 
ara of that wUob the Arthhbboy of' 
IltiLfin rachooi tha baa p cerpar of tha 
two, Tboae lo({lcianB who ml to dmit 
tha atodant*a attantioa to thK mJlr db 
not Joftlce to thdr own firrourlta acknea. 
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concise, and the original words will be more satisfactory than 
any tianslation. 

152 . Syllogismo directo cogitatio in ammo respondens 
est hujusmodi. Piimo coucipitur phantasma rei nominate 
cum accidente sive affectu ejus propter quern appellatur eo 
nomine quod est m minore propositione subjectum ; deinde 
ammo occurnt phantasma ejusdem rei cum accidente sive 
affectu piopter quern appellatur, quod est in eadem proposi- 
tione piasdicatum. Tertio redit cogitatio rursus ad rem no- 
minatam curn affectu propter quern eo nomine appellatur, 
quod est in prmdicato propositionis majoris. Postremo cum 
meminerit eos affectus esse omnes uni us et ejusdem rei, con- 
cludit tria ilia nomina ejusdem quoque rei esse nomina , hoc 
est, conclusionem esse veram. Exempli causa, quando fit 
syllogismus hjc. Homo est Animal, Animal est Corpus, ergo 
Homo est Corpus, occurnt ammo imago hominis loquentis 
vel differentis {^sic, sed lege disserentis], memimtque id quod 
SIC apparet vocari hominem. Deinde occurnt eadem imago 
ejusdem homims sese moventis, memimtque id quod sic ap- 
paiet vocan animal. Tertio recurnt eadem imago liominis 
locum ahquem sive spatium occupantis, memimtque id quod 
^ic apparet vocan corpus.’*^ Postremo cum meminent rem 
illam quse et extendebatur secundum locum, et loco moveba- 
tur, et oratione utebatur, unam et eandem fuisse, concludit 
etiam nomina ilia tna, Homo, Animal, Corpus, ejusdem rei 
esse nomina, etproinde. Homo est Coipus, esse propositionera 
veiam. Manifestum hinc est conceptum sive cogitationem 
q,u8e respondens syllogismo ex propositiombus universahbus 


• Tills IS the questionable part of 
Hobbes’s theory of syUogisra Accord- 
ing to the common and obvious under- 
standing, the mind, in the major premise, 
Animal est Corpus, does not reflect on 
the subject of the minor, Homo, as oc- 
^cupying space, but on the subject of the 
major, Animal, which includes, indeed, 
the former, but is mentally substituted 
for it. It may sometimes happen, that 
where this predicate of the minor term is 
manifestly a collective word that compre- 
hends the subject, the latter is not as it 
were absorbed in it, and may be contem- 
plated by the mind distinctly in the 
major , as if we say, John is a man , a 


man feels, we may perhaps hn\c no 
image m the mind of any man but John 
But tins IS not the case where the predi- 
cated quality appertains to many things 
visibly diflferent from the subject , as in 
Hobbes’s instance, Animal est Corpus, 
we may surely consider other animals as 
being extended and occupying space be- 
sides men It does not seem that other- 
wise there could be any ascending scale 
from particulars to generals, as far as the 
reasoning faculties, mdependent of words, 
are concerned And if we begin with 
the major premise of the syllogism, this 
will he still more apparent 
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in hnirao canrtit, nnllnm cssc m ii« antmttnbus ^ibaa decst 
lisas nominnm, cum loter syllogiaamdom ojrortctU non raodo 
<Io rc set! etiam nltcrnis viabas do diversia rci nomniibus, 
■quffi propter di\ ersns do ro cogitationca ndlnbrUn sunt, cogi 
taro 


Tlid metaplij'rciJ philosophy nf Hobbes, nlwajs bold 
and ongranl, often ocuto and profound, without producing 
an immediate school of disaplcs like that of Descartes, struck. 



tion Locke, nho had not read much, had certainly read 
Hobbes, tliougli ho docs not borrow from him so much os 
has Sometimes been imagined The French raotaphysicinns 
of the next century found him nearer to their own thooncs 
than bis •more celebrated nval in English philosophy But 
the wTrtcr who lias built moat upon Hobbes, and may be 
reckoned, in a certain sense, his commentator, if he nho 
fully explains and develops n system may deserve that name, 
nils Hartley The theory of nssoaation is implied and mti 
mated in many passages of tho elder philosopher, tliough it 
was first eipandM and applied witli a diligent, ingenious, and 
Comprehensive research, if sometimes m too forced a manner, 
by his disciple I nse tins word ivithout particnlar inquiry 
into tile direct acquaintance of Hartley witli tho writings of 
Hobbes , the subject bad been frequently touched in interme- 
diate publications, and, in matters of reasoning, os I have 
intimated above, little or ni^rcsorapbon of borrowing can bo 
founded on coinadonce Hartley also resembles Hobbes m 
tho extreme to which ho has pushed the naairrudist theory, m 
the prononess to matcnaliso all intollectoal processes, and 
citlier to force all things mj'stcnous to our faculties into some 
thing imaginable, or to reject them os nnraeanmg, m the wnntf 
mucm connected with this, of a steady perception of tho differ 
once between the Ego and its objects, m an excessive love of 
aimphfyiug and generalising, and in a rendinosa to adopt 
cxpuinntions neither conformable to reason nor exponouce, 
when tliey fall in with some single prinaple, tho key that was 
to unlock every word of tlie human soul 

154. Id nothing docs Hobbes deserve more credit than m 
having set an example of close ohservntion in tho philosophy 
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of tlie human mind. If he errs, he errs like a man who 
goes a little out of the right trade, not like one who has set 
out in a wrong one. The eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, 
that he was the father of tins experimental psydiolog)', can- 
not be strictly wrested from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the 
publications of the former are of an earlier date j but we may 
fairly say that the latter began as soon, and prosecuted his 
inquines farther. It seems natural to presume that Hobbes, 
who is said to have been employed by Bacon in translating 
some of his woiks into Latin, had at least been led by Inin 
to the inductive process which he has more than any other 
employed. ‘ But he has seldom mentioned his predecessors 
name ; and indeed his mind was of a diHerent stamp ; less 
excursive, less quick in discovering analogies, and less fond of 
reasoning from them, but more close, perhaps more patient, 
and more apt to follow up a predominant idea, which some- 
times becomes one of the “ idola specus” that deceive him. 
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iiisTony OF MonAL and roLiTicAt ruiLOsoniY and 
‘ OP JUHisrnUDENCE, pnoM 1600 to 1650 
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1 I Sect I 

( 

,i On Moral PniLosornr *' 

Ctniilt ij/* iA* Jiowtsn dtarA — Sum- m ifont Lok — Sfldcn— C&cmm~> 
La MoOte U Vmy^ — Bactm, t Etmyt — FcilAam — ReSgio 

Uriitru 

j 

1 In traversing so wide a field ns momi and political plulo- 
sophy, we mast still endcavoar to distnliuto the sol^cct 
according to sonio order of subdivisioQi so for at least os the 
contents of tlie books themselves winch come before us will 
permit And wo give the first place to those whiclii relating 
to the moral law both of nature and revelation, connect Uie 
proper sul^ect of tlio present chapter witli that of the second 
and third 

2 We meet hero n eonronrw of volnmcs occopyyog no 
small space m old hbr^os, tlio wntinOT of the ca •* 

suists, chiefly within the Romish church None per ^ 

Imps in the whole compass of literature ore more neglected* 
those who do not read with what we may call a profes- 
sional view , but to the ecclesiastics of that communion they 
have still a certain value, though far less than when they 
were first written The most vital disaphno of that churdi, 
the secret of the power of its priesthood, tlio source of most 
of the good and evil it can work, is fonnd in tlio 
confessional It is there that the keys are kept , it 
18 tliere tliat the lamp bumsj whoso rays diverge to 
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every portion of liuman life. No chuich that has relinquished 
this pierogative can ever establish a permanent dominion ovei 
mankind , none that retains it in effective use can lose the 
hope or the prospect of being then rulei. 

3 . It IS manifest that m the common course of this rite, no 

particular difficulty will anse, nor is the confcssoi 
roi^for^tho likely to weigh in golden scales the scruples or ex- 
con cssor g^ggg o£ ordinary penitents. But peculiar circum- 

' stances might be brought before him, wherein there would be 
a necessity for possessing some rule, lest by sanctioning tlie 
guilt of the self-revealing party he should incur as much of his 
own. Treatises therefore of casuistry were written as guides 
to the confessor, and became the text-books in every course of 
ecclesiastical education. These were commonly digested in a 
systematic order, and, what is the unfailing consequence of 
system, or rather almost part of its definition, spread into 
minute ramifications, and aimed at comprehending every pos- 
sible emergency. Casuistry is itself allied to juiisprudence, 
especially to that of the canon law ; and it was natural to 
^transfer the subtilty of distinction and copiousness of parti- 
, tion usual with the jurists, to a science which its professois 
were apt to treat upon very similar piinciples. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek and Roman 

moialists, when writing systematically, to have made 
cas"utiM°i general morality their subiect, and casuistiy but 

literature in at 

their illustration. Among the monuments oi their 
ethical philosophy, the Secunda Secundie of Aquinas is the 
most celebrated. Treatises, howevei, of casuistry, which is 
the expansion and application of ethics, may be found both 
before and during the sixteenth century ; and while the con- 
fessional was actively converted to so powerful an engine, 
they could not Conveniently be wanting. Casuistry, indeed, is 
not much required by the church in an ignorant age ; but the 
sixteenth century was not an age of ignorance. Yet it is not 
till about the end of that period that we find casuistical hter- 
atuie burst out, so to speak, with a piofusion of fiuit. 
“ Uninterruptedly afterwards,” says Eicbhorn, “through the 
whole seventeenth centuiy, the moral and casuistical liteia- 
ture of the church of Rome was immensely rich j and it caused 
a lively and extensive movement in a province which had long 
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been nt pence ' first imnnlso camo fri>m the Jcspit^ to 
whom the Jnniienists oppo«e<l themseUrt^ "We must distin 
gmsli from both the Zoological mornhsts, i^ho remtuned 
faithful to their nnaent teaching*’ • 

5 Wa may be blamed, perhaps, for obtruding n pedantic 
terminology, if \ro make the most essential dwtinc 

1 1 m e \ t IXMrirtU« 

tion m momhtj , and one for \rant of \^ nicn, more 
than any other, its debatable controNersics have 2l3t7 
nnsen, tlmt between the subjective and ob)ccti\o 
rectitndo of actions , m dearer language, between the pro- 
vinces of consacnco and of reason, between what ii wcl 
meant nnd what is well done Tlie dnef bunness of tlie 


pnest 19 nntnrally nuUi the former Tlie walls of the con 
fcssional are pn\'y to the whispers of self-accusing gnilt 
Iso doubt can e\ er arise ns to the subjectiro diameter of actions 
which the consacnce has condemned, nnd for which the peni 
tent seeks nhsolution "Were they even objccti vdy lawful, tlicy 
nro Bins in him, according to tlie unanimous dctcrminatioii of 
casuists But though what the conscience reclaims against 
13 neccssanljj^ %vTong, rdatud^ to the agent, it docs not follow^ 
that what it may fail to disapprme Is innocent. Choose 
whatever theory wo ma) please os to the moral Btamlnrd of 
actions, tliey must Iiavo an objective rectitude of tbeir own, 
independently of their agent, wiUiout vvhidi them could be 
no distinction of right and wrong, nor any scope for the 
dictates of conscience The science of ethics, as n sacncc, 
can only be conversant Witli objective nlomhtv Casuistry is 
the instrument of appljnng this science, wliidi, like every 
owVer; iw mr naaanwng', ^ rtV iTwnrf mrttsvir 41110 “ nsiWivw 
of mart It rests for its validity on the great pnnciple, tlmt 
it 19 our duty to know, ns far as lies in us, what is right, us 
Wrdl as to do what we know to be such But its application 
was beset with obstadcs , the extenuations of ignorance and 
error were so vanons, tlio difficulty of representing tlio 
iaiornl position of tlm penitent to tho judgment of the ertn 
fessor bv any process of language so insuperable, tlmt the 
most acute understanding might bo foiled in tho task of 
bnrtging homo a conviction of guilt to tlio self-deceiving 
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sinnei. Again, lie iniglit aggravate ijcc(llc=!s «rrn|)]t“», oi dis- 
turb the tianqml repose of innocence. 

6 . But tbougli past actions are llic jirlmaiy snbjett of 
Directory auiiculai confcssioji, itnas a necessary consequence 
thi'eonfe*- that the jniest would he frequently called upon to 

advise ns to the futuie, to hind or loose tlu* ^\dl in in- 
complete or meditated lines of conduct. And as all uitliout 
exception must come before his tribunal, the iich, the noble, 
the counsellors of jirinces, and princes themseUes, uere to 
leveal their designs, to expound their uncertainties, to call, 
iu elfect, foi his sanction in all tlicy might have to do, to 
secure tliemselv'es against transgiession by shifting the re- 
sponsibility on Ins head. That this tromeiidous authority of 
direction, distinct from the rite of penance, though imme- 
diately springing from it, should have produced a no moio 
ov'erwliehmng influence of the priesthood than it has actually 
done, great as that has been, can only be ascribed to the re- 
action of human inclinations vvdiich will not ho controlled, 
and of human reason which exerts a silent foice against the 
authority it acknowledges. 

7. In the diicctory husiness of the cotifessioiial, far more 
Difflcnitics than ill the penitential, the juiest must striv'c to 
ofcatuistry jj^ing ahout that union between subjective and oh- 

jectiv'^e rectitude m wdiicli the perfection of a moral act con- 
sists, without whicli in every instance, accoiding to tlieir 
tenets, some degree of sinfulness, some liability to punisli- 
ment remains, and winch must at least ho demanded from 
those who have been made acquainted with their duty. But 
.when he came from the broad lines of the moral law, from 
the decalogue and the Gospel, or even from the ethical sys- 
•^tems of theology, to the mdescribable variety of circumstance 
which Ills penitents had to recount, there aiose a multitude 
of problems, and such as perhaps w^ould most command his at* 
tention, when they involved the piactice of the great, to which 
he might hesitate to apply au unbending rule. The questions of 
casuistiy, like those of juiisprudence, were often found to 
turn on the great and ancieut doubt of both sciences, w'hetlier 
we should abide by the lettei of a geueial law^, or let in au 
equitable interpretation of its spiiit. The consulting party 
would be apt to plead for the one , the guide of conscience 
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uou1«l more vrnlrrl^ nHlien to tlic other lJut Im ini^rlilnlso 
pcr<n\c ihc fcivint} of tho^*. rulr< c»f t4»h^tion t^lnch rou 
'^durr, in thr |vnrlicu)ar inMana, to no npparenl tin! or men 
defeat ihcir m\*n pnnnple Ilcnro there arirtr loro wrhoolKof 
ravurttn, fir<.t in ihr practice ol nmfm'*ion, and ftftrrwnnU in 
the ImoKA mtendiHl to n it » one slnct nntl nncotnplpnp-, 
iIk oilinr more imlntpiMii and flixil Ir to arrnmHtannr4 

S The cljafaclrnMirA of ihr r ^\cro ih^plajcal m 

olnicHt iIk* whole ranpe of morale flier "rre hm\ 
m‘r,flnrllrMan in thrmlmof \er3at^ nmlr^p'ciall> u 
in prmms^orr olih^Uone \rronhnfj to thr falhern 
of tlie rhnrclt and to thr npd fa'*ui>t'i in p.nrril, n He 
ntrver to be mure*!, n promiM* wan nerrr to \h* hrokm TIm 
prcrrptn mpeciallr of llevrlaunn, notMilh^latidinp: their !»ri 
nly and ii^jtjratn'tnm^, «*rre lirld complete and htrrd 
Hence promi^ri obtained! by nu take, fraud or foirr, and 
above all, pritmtoiw von*s a here (fod wan mnMdmnl ns the 

C rotnmr, liowmcr hphll) made, or bmiine inlolerahlt onerous 
r fiopcncnicnt arcumsinnrnt were Mnrtl^ to Ik* fulfilled, 
unless tbc di |»nwrr of the rhurrh inipht Homclimr< 

be suirinenf to rrlra^e iht^in Hr^nles tin rc^iw^ du to 
moral nile^ and C'piCinlK those of Snpture tlirre IndlKvii 
from early tmim m thr ( iinstian church a stronp* di position 
to the nsrclic jchnnc of relipous inornhtj , a prernlonl notion 
of the intnnsic inentonoustimH of soluniarj ftelf diminl, which 
discounUaianced nil n*pnrd in man in his awn Imppiiios, nt 
least in tins lift, as a imrt of ninchtnp from tin discipline of 
Buffering And this had doubtims its inlluencc U])on ^thc 
severe casuists 

9 Hut there liad not been wanting llm c who, whafevir 
course tlicy might jiursue in the crmfessioiml found 
tile convcnieiKX of an nrromtnfMlatiug mornlit) in 
the secular aflnirs of the church Oaths wt*re hn»- ’ 
ken, cngngomcnls entered into witliuut fmth, for tho ends of 
the clcrg}, or of those whom the} favoured in the slnigcles 
of the w^d And some of the ingenious sojilustr}, h} winch 
tlieso ba'aches of plain rules nro usunll} uefended, \vns not 
unknown before the Uefornmlion Ilut casuiitiral wntings 
nt that time were comparativtlpr fen Tlio Jesuits Irnvo tho 
credit of first rendenng public a scheme of false morals, 
\0I« II l^K^, 
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which has been denominated fiom tlicm,' and enhanced tlie 
obloquy that overwhelmed then order. Then volumes of 
casuistry weie exceedingly numerous ; some of them belong 
to "the last twenty yeais of the sixteenth, but a fai grentci 
part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were pi one for sevcial icasons to embrace 

Tavourcuby tlicoiies of obligatioii. Tliey weie less 

tiiejesuitj tainted than the old monastic oideis with that su- 
perstition which had flowed into the chuich fiom the East, 
the meritoiiousness of self-inflicted suffering for its own Sidce. 
They embraced a life of toil and dangei, but not of habitual 
privation and pain. Dauntless in death and torture, they 
shunned the mechanical asceticism of the convent. And, 
secondly, their eyes weie bent on a gieat end, the good of the 
Catholic church, which they identified with that of their own 
ordei. It almost invariably happens, that men who have the 
'good of mankind at heart, and activ'ely jirosecute it, become 
embarrassed, at some time or other, by the conflict of par- 
ticular duties with the best method of promoting their object. 
An unaccommodating veracity, an unsweiving good faith, 
will often appear to stand, or stand leally, in the way of then 
ends , and hence the little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, 
even when, m a populai mode of speaking, they are most 
sincere , that is, most convinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course piesciibed by Loyola led his disciples not 
ThecauEM to solitudc, but to tlic world. They became the as- 

sociates and counsellois, as well as the confessors, of 
the great. They had to wield the powers of the earth for 
'the service of heaven. Hence, in confession itself, they were 
often tempted to look beyond the penitent, and to guide his 
' 'conscience lather with a view to his usefulness than his in- 
tegrity. , In questions of morality, to abstain from action is 
generally the means of innocence, but to act is indispensable 
for positive good. Thus their casuistry had a natural ten- 
dency to become more objective, and to entangle the respon- 
sibility of peisonal conscience in an inextiicable maze of 
reasoning. They had also to retain then influence over men 
not wholly submissive to religious contiol, nor ready to abjure 
the pleasant paths in which they trod , men of the court and 
the city, who might serve the church though they did not 
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" iidom It, and for x\hoin it was ncccsmr) to make sonic com 
jiromtsc in furtboraiice of tlio main dcsip^n 

12 It must also bo fnirl) ndmittCil, that the ngid casuists 
went to cxtmsTignnt lengths Tlicnr deciflions \rcro 

often not only Imrali, but^un satis factor) , the reason 
demanded in mm n princinlo of tbeir iron lai\ , nnd 
the common sense of nmnmnd hnjioscd the limitations, whicli 
the) n'crc incapable of excluding by nny tiling better tbau n 
dogmatic assertion Tlius, m tbo eases of proniissor) ob- 
ligation, tlic) imru compelled to make some exceptions, nnd 
„ tlicsc left It ^n to rational inquiry vxliLtbtr more mi^it not 
be found Tlicy diverged anncccssnnU, ns many thought, 
from the pnnajilcs of junsjinidcncc , for tlio lunsts built 
their determinations, or professed to do so, on ^nnt^vns just 
nnd equitable among men , nnd though n distinction, fre- 
qnentl) mr) right, ivas taken between tho forum cjcicnns 
nnd vitenus the provinces of jurisprudence nnd cnsuistr), 
yet the latter conld not, in these questions of mutual oblign 
tion, rest upon nboll) dilTtrcnt ground from tbo former 

13 The Jesuits, however, fell mpidl) into the opposite 
extreme Their subtilt) in logic, nnd great ingc- 

npit) m devising arguments, were cmplojcd m 
sophisms that undermineil tho foundations of moral \ 

intcgnty m tlic luart Tlie) warred with these arms against 
the conscience \ilnch they wlto bound to protect Tlie ofTences 
of their casuistr), os charged b) their ndversnnes nro mry 
multifnnoos One of tlio most celebrated is tho doctrine of 
equivocation, tlio innocence of sa)nng tlint mIiicIi is true in. 
a sense meant by the speaker, tlinngb lie w av^re tlmt it vnU 
be otbenviBO understood Anotlicr is that of nhnl was callcil 
probability, according to Mbich it is lawful, in doubtful pro- 
blems of morality, to take the course which appears Fo^Our- 
aelves least likely to bo right, providctl any one casuistical 
writer of good repute has approved it Tlio multiplicity of 
books nnd wTint of uniformity in their decisions, tnndo this 
n broad path for tho conBcionce. In tho latter inatnoco as lu 
many others, the nature of moml obligation \vn8 

lost Biglit of, and to this tho scientific treatment of casuistry 
inevltaW contnbuted 

14 Productions so little regarded as those of tlie jesmtical 

K Ki 2 r 

m 
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casuists cannot be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez of Cordova 
IS author of a large treatise on matiiniony, published in 1592 ; 
the best, as far as the canon law is concerned, which has yet 
been pulihshed. But in the casuistical portion of this work, 
the most extraordinary indecencies occui, such as have con- 
signed It to general censure.* Some of these, it must be 
owned, belong to the rite of auriciilai confession itself, as 
managed m the church of Rome, though they give scandal 
by their publication and apparent excess beyond the necessity 
of the case. The Summa Casuum Conscientiie of Toletus, 
a Spanish Jesuit and cardinal, which, though published in 
1602 , belongs to the sixteenth century, and the casuistical 
YfT\togs of Loss, Bosoobaom, and Lsoohav, may ^ust bo bore 
mentioned. The Medulla Casuum Conscientiae of the second, 
(Munster, 1645,) went through fifty-two editions, the Theo- 
logia Morahs of the last, (Lyon, 1646,) through forty .J Of 
the opposition excited by the laxity m moral rules ascribed to 
the Jesuits, though it began in some manner during this 
period, we shall have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by fai the gieatest man in the 

Suarez department of moral philosophy whom the order of 
DeLegibus produced m this age, or perhaps m any othei , 

may not improbably have treated of casuistry m some part of 
his numerous volumes. We shall, however, gladly leave this 
subject to bring before the readei a large treatise of Suarez, 
on the principles of natuial law, as well as of all positive 
junspiudence. This is entitled, Tractatus de legibus acDeo 
, legislatore in decern hbros distributos, utriusque fon homini- 
bus non minus utilis, quam necessarius. It might with no 
great impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the thiee 
sections of this chapter, relating not only to moral philosophy, 
but to politics in some degree, and to jurisprudence. 

16 . Suarez begins by laying down the position, that all 

Tiuesofhis legislative, as well as all paternal, power- is derived 
ten books authoiity of -every law re- 

solves Itself into his. For -either the law proceeds imme- 
diately from God, or, if it be human, it proceeds from man 

* Bayle, art. Sanchez, expatiates on this, aitd condemns the Jesuit, Catihna 
Cethegum The later editions of Sanchez De Mntnmonio are castigate 

f Ranke, die f apste, vol in 


CiuplV]7 mOM 1000 TO 1650 

as Ills viOnr and mini|tcr The titles of the ten hooka of this 
large trcanso nro ns follows 1 On tlie nntnra of law m 
general, nnd on its causes and consequences , 2 On cten\nl» 
auitnml Inw*^ nnd tlmt of nations , 3 On positi\o linman law 
lu Itself, considered relatively to Iiuman nature, whicli is nlsO 
called ci\nl Ian , 4 On positive ecclesiastical law, ^ On 
tlie differences of Innnon laws, nnd especially of those thnt^ 
arc penal, or in the '^turo of penal , G On the intcrprc 
tntion, tlio nllemtion, nnd the abolition of hninan law’s, 

7 On unwritten law, whicIi is called custom , 8 OiT those 
human law’s which arc calle<l favourable, or pnvulegcs, 9 On 
the positive divine law of the old dispensations, 10 On the 
postdvo divine law of the new dispensation 

17 This IS a VTry comprchonsivo chart of geneml law, 
nnd entitles Snnrez to be accounted such a precursor 
of Grotias and Puffendorf as occupied most of their *«*^^**' 
ground, especially that of the latter, though ho cultivated it 
in a different manner His volnmc is n closel)^ printed Toho 
of 700 pages m doable colnmns. The follownng licnds of 
cliapters in the second book wnll show the questions in which 
Soarex dealt, and in some degree Ins mctliod of stating and 
conducting them 1 ^Vllcthc^ there bo nn^ etcmnl law, nnd 
what 15 Its ncccssitj , 2 On the sulqect of eternal law, nnd 
on the nets it commands , 3 In what net tlie eternal law 
exists (cxistit), and whether it bo one or manj , 4 Wlietlhir 
the eternal law bo the cause of otlier laws, nnd obligatory 
throngh their means , 5 In wlrnt natural law consists , 

6 Whether natural law be a preccptivo dmno law , 7 
tlie subject of natuml law, and on its precepts ; 8 ^hetlior 
natoral law be one, 9 Whctlier natnml law bind thereon 
science, 10 ‘Whether natural law obliges not ot^ to tlio 
act (actus) bat to the mode (modum) of virtue Tins ob- 
scure question seems to refer to the subjective nature, or 
motive, of virtuous actions, as appears by the next ,11 Whe 
thcr natural law obliges us to act from love or chanty (ad 
modum opcmndi ex cantato) , ] 2 "Whether natural larf^ not 
only prohibits cortaiu actions, but invalidates them when 
done , 13 Wlictlier the prei^ts of the law of nature arc 
iDtnnsically immutable , 14 Wliotber any bunion authority 
can alter or dispense witli the natural law , 16 Wli?ther' 

K - ^ 
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God by Ills absolute powei can dispense with tbe law of 
nature, 16. Whetbei an equitable inteipiet.ition can ever be . 
admitted in the law of nature ; VJ. Wlietliei tlie law of nature 
is distinguishable fiom that of nations ; IS. Wheflier the huv 
of nations enjoins oi foihids any thing ; 19 * By what means 
we aie to distinguish the law of n.ituie fiom that of nations ; 
r20. Certain coiollaiies, and that the law of nations is both 
just, and also mutable. 

IS. These heads may give some slight notion to the leaclci 
Character of of cliaiacter of the book, as the book itself m.iy 
bcVoImuc sei ve as a typical instance of that foim of thcolog)-, 
trentisM metaphysics, of ethics, of jurisprudence, which 

occupies the unread and unreadable folios of the sixteenth and 
.seventeeth centuries, especially those issuing from the church 
of Rome, and may be styled generally the scholastic method. 
Two remarkable characteristics stiike us in these books, 
which are sufficiently to be judged by reading their table of 
contents, and by taking occasional samples of different parts. 
The extremely systematic form they assume, and the multi- 
plicity of divisions render this practice more satisfactory than 
it can be in works of less legular aiiangement. One of these 
chaiacteristics is that spint of system itself, and another is 
then sincere desire to exhaust the subject by presenting it to 
the mind in eveiy light, and by tiacing all its relations and 
consequences. The fertility of those men who, like Suarez, 
superior to most of the rest, weie trained in the scholastic 
discipline, to which I refei the methods of the canonists and 
Casuists, IS sometimes sui prising; their views are not one- 
sided ; they may not solve objections to our satisfaction, but 
they, seldom suppress them ; they embrace a vast compass of 
thought and learning, they wiite less for the moment, and 
are less under the influence of local and temporary prejudices 
than many who have lived in better ages of philosophy. But, 
again, they have great defects , their distinctions confuse 
instead of giving light ; their systems being not founded on 
deaf 'principles become embarrassed and incoherent, their 
method is not always sufficiently consecutive , the difficulties 
which they encounter are too arduous for them ; they labour 
under the multitude, and are entangled by the discoi dance, 
of tkeii authorities. . 
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^ 19 Spare* xv^bo^diacnaaes elU these important problems of 
^hiB^ec^nd ^H>ok with acateness, and, for hiB circiim'' 

'■stances, with' an independent mind, le weighed down * 
bjr the extent add nature of his learning If GrotiuB quotes 
pHilosophers and jimmIs too frequently, what cati we say of 
the perpetual referfenc^ to Aquraaa, Ctqetau, Soto, Turrecre 
niat% Vasquiuaii laidor^ Vincent of B^uvaia or Alenais, not 
to mention the canonists and fathers, which Suar^ employs 
to prove or disprove every proposition ? The syllogistic 
forms are unspinngly mtroauced Such writers jis Soto or 
Suar^ held all kinds of ornament not less unfit fo*r philoso- 
phical argument than they would be for geometry Nor do 
they ever appeal to expenence or histqry for the rule^ of 
deteiTmnation Their matenalB are nevertheless ahbndiant, 
consisting of texts of Scnpture, sayings of the iathers 
schoolmen, established theorems in natural theology and me 
tnphysics, from which they did not find it hard to select 
premises which, duly arranged, gave them cohclusions ^ 
20 Sonraz, ai^r a prolix discussion, comes to the conclu' 
eion, that eternal law is the free determiuatiou of ^ 
the ^v^ll of God, ordaining a rule to be observed, 
either, first, generally by tul parts of the universe ** 

n means of a common good, whether immediately belonging 
to it in respect of the entire universe, or at least in respect of 
the smgular parts thereof, or, secondly, to be specially 
observed by intellectnal creatures in respect of their free oper 
Btiona. * * This is not instantly perspicnoos , but definitions 
of a complex nature cannot be rendered such It is true, 
hoiveYer, what the reader may thin k cun on s, that this crabbed 
piece of echolaaticism is nothing else, m sobs tan ce7^ than the 
celebrated sentence on law which concludes the, first book of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity "Whoever takes Uie^;ganis to 
understand Snarer, will perceive that he asserts exactly that 
which 18 iraroUed in the m^estic eloquence of our country 
man 


I>*f tin ■tviMm MM d w tnm H* ilQgnUnniiiptcicrtnQ ajoiTUiicpecUIter 
baroni Tolnntxtli Dei ttmtntntia onlliiem Mmodum cTM tmU lottllectiulIbQS 
MrvBodain, ant nnenklher tb onmlbaa qrwad llbeiM openUlooM nuriiiL c. S tC. 
partfljTM (mlfiuil Id ordlD* ad ajonmiM Compara wfib Hooter Of Law do 
bomm, Tal biuiwiBati tm oomsikna r». can be aatd tban tb«t bar Ibrooe b tba 
tiona totha tmlTvnl, t« 1 saltern rmiloo* boaom oT Oi$dC 
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^1, B 3 ’'this eternal law God is not necessanl}^ bound. But 
this seems to be said ratbei for tlie sake of avoiding phrases 
which were conventional]}’' i ejected by the scliolastic tlicolo- 
gians, since, in effect, his theory requires the aflirmativo, as 
we shall soon perceive , and lie lieie says that the law is God 
himself (Dens ipse), and is immutable. ^ This eternal law is 
not immediately known to man in this life, but either “in 
othei laws, or through them,’’ which he thus explains. “]\Ien, 
while pilgiims heie (viatores homines), cannot learn the 
divine will m itself, but only as mucli as by certain signs oi 
effects IS proposed to them , and hence it is peculiar to the 
blessed in heaven that, contemplating the divine will, they arc 
ruled by it as by a diiect law. T/ie former knou the eternal 
law, because they partake of it b)'' other laws, temporal and 
' ' positive , for, as second causes displaj’’ the fii st, and creatures 
the Creator, so temporal laws (by which he means Ians re- 
spective of man on eai th), being streams from that eternal law, 
manifest the fountain whence theyspiing. Yet all do not 
ariive even at this degree of knowledge, for all are not able 
to infer the cause from the effect. And thus, though all men 
necessarily perceive some participation of the eternal law's m 
themselves, since there is no one endow'ed wuth reason who 
does not in some manner acknowledge that wdiat is morally 
good ought to be chosen, and wdiat is evil rejected, so that in 
this sense men have all some notion of the eternal law', as St. 
Thomas, and Hales, and Augustin say j yet nevertheless they 
do not all know it formally, nor are aw'are of their partici- 
pation of it, so that It may be said the eternal law is not uni- 
vei sally known in a diiect manner. But some attain that 
knowledge, either by natural reasoning, oi, more properly, by 
revelation of. faith j and hence we have said that it is known 
by some only in the inferioi law's, but by others through the 
means of those laws.” ^ 

22. In every chapter Suarez propounds the arguments of 
doctois on either side of the problem, ending W'lth 
God is a his own determination, which is fiequentlya middle 

legislator ? 7 tt-ti 1 ^ t i 

f. course. Un the question, Whether natural law is 

of itself preceptive, or merely indicative of what is intrinsi- 
cally right or wiong, or, in othei words, whether God, as to 

^ * Lib H c 4 § 9 
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Iny, IS a Ife^'slator, he holds this middle hno with Aqm 
uas and most theologians (a» he says) » contending uiit 
natural law does not merely indicate nght and wrofig but 
commands the one and pr{mibit8 the other on divine autho- 
ntj , though this will of God js not the whole ground of the 
moral good and evil Which belongs to the observance or tnins- 
^ gression of natural law, ^nosmuai os it presupposes a certain 
intrinsic ngbt and wrong in the actions themsdves, to which 
It snperadds the speaaT obligation of a divine law God 
therefore may be truly called a legislator in respect of natural 
law • ’ 


23 Ho next comes to a profound but important ipquiry, 
closely connected wath the last, Whether God could 
have permitted by his own law actions against natural 
reason ? Ockham nnd Gerson had resolved this m 


the affirmative, Aquinas the contrary way Suarez 
assents to the latter, nnd thns determines tluit the law is 
Btnctly immutable. It must follow of course that the pope 
cannot alter or dispense ^v^th the law of nature, and he might 
have spared the fourteenth chapter, wherein he coUtroXTrts 
the doctnne of Sanchez and some casuists nho had mam 


tamed so extraordinary a prerogative t This, however, is 
rather episodical In the hfteeuth chapter he treats more At 
length the question, Whether God can dispense with the law 
of nature? which is not, perhnps, decided m denying his 
power to repeal it. He begins by diBtingmshmg three classes 
of moral laws The first are the most genenJ, such oa that 
good 18 to be done rather than evil , nnd with these it is agreed 
that God cannot dispense. The second is of such ns the 
precepts of the decalogue, where the chief difficulty Tiod arisen 
Ockham, Peter d Ailly Gerson nnd others, inclind to sAy that 
he can dispense with all these, inasmuch as they are only pro- 
hibitions wdnch he bos himself imposed. This tenet,* Juarez 
observes, is rejected by all other theologians os false and 


Bn IM Tohratn. pToblbltlo mt f NoUa potMtu brnmiM, ctUml p<m- 
pmaptlo Doo art tota ntk) bonltatta at tifi^ tit, potert pj opritun aBqixKl pr». 
nMlltlc qw Mt la obterrctlona Ttd ctptum nttiuiUit tbragm nac 

iTtif I'MitrptltgtiDttfnmlKnltPppoolt IDad prapiit at la to mlmKT mqot hi 
fai lp«lt actobm mcf a x lani qucodtci Ipao mtpvMqia. 5 S. , 

boaoMlaai rtl ttnpltodlacn^ ct QI’~ '' 

Kdjim^ ipaeitlaiD keU dhbMi obllfi 
thxMCO. e. 6 5 
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absurd. He decidedly holds that there is an intrinsic good- 
ness or malignity m actions independent of the command of 
God. Scotus had been of opinion that God might dispense 
with the commandments of the second table, but not those of 
the fiist. Durand seems to have thought the fifth command- 
ment (oui sixth) moie dispensable than the lest, piobably on 
account of the case of Abiaham. But Aquinas, Ca]etan, 
Soto, with many more, deny absolutely the dispensability of 
the decalogue in any part. The Gordian knot about the 
sacrifice of Isaac is cut by a distinction, that God did not act 
heie as a legislator, but in another capacity, as lord of life 
and death, so that he only used Abraham as an instrument 
foi that w'-hich he might have done himself. The third class 
of moial precepts is of those not contained in the decalogue, 
as to which he decides also, that God cannot dispense ivith 
' them, though he may change the circumstances upon wdiich 
their obligation rests, as wdien he releases a vow. 

54. The Protestant churches were not generally attentive 
English to casuistical divinity, wdiich smelt too much of the 
r^ru'ns,”" opposite system. Eichhorn obseives that the first 
book of that class, published among the Lutherans, 
was by a certain Baldwin of Wittenberg, in 1628.* A few 
books of casuistry w^ere published in England during this 
penod, though nothing, as well as I remember, that can be 
reckoned a system, or even a treatise, of moial philosophy. 
Perkins, an eminent Calvinistic divine of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, IS the first of these in point of time. His Cases of 
Conscience appeared in 1606. Of this book I can say 
nothing from personal knowledge. In the \vorks of Bishop 
Hall several particulai questions of this kind are treated, 
but not'with much ability. His distinctions aie more than 
usually feeble. Thus usury is a deadly sin, but it is very 
difficult to commit it unless we love the sin for its own sake j 
for almost every possible case of lending money will be 
found by his limitations of the rule to justify the taking a 
profit for the loan.f His casuistry about selling goods is of 
the same description : a man must take no advantage of the 
scarcity of the commodity, unless there should be just rea- 

w <• 
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son to raise'^tlie pnce, which he odim^ to be often the case 
m zTscAraty ’He concludes by observing that, in this, as 
in other well ordered nations, it would’ be a happy thing to 
haye a regulation of pnces« He decades, as jJl the old** 
casuists did, that a promise extorted by a robber is binding 
Sanderson was the most celebrated of the Enghsh casuists. 
His treatise. He Jijramenti Obligatioue, appeared in 1647 ^ ' 

25 Though no proper treatise of moral philosophy came*- 
from tiny Hnglish writer in this penod, we have ^ ^ 

one which must be placed in this class, strangely dIj 5« 
as the subject has been handled by its distinguished 
huthbr Selden published in 1640 his learnt ^ ^ 

(Work, De Jure Natnrah et Gfentium joxta Hisaphoam Ebrre- * 
Dram * The object of the author was to trace the opinions 
of the Jews on the law of nature and nations, of of i^oml^x 
obligation, as distinct from the Mosaic law , the former be- 
ing a law to which they held all mankind to be bonnd ITus 
theme had been of course uutonched by the Qreek ahd 
Roman philosophers, nor was much to be found it m 
modem writers Hjs pmpose is therefore rather^lustoncal 
than ni^mentative , but he seems so generally to adopt the 
Jewish theory of natural law that we may consider him tb6 
disciple of the rabbis as much as their historian 

2o The origin of natural law was not drawn by the 
Jews, as some of the lunsts imagmed it ought to * 
he, from the habits and mstiucts of all animat^ be- 
lugs, quod natura omnia animalia docuit, according 
to the defimtion of the Pandects Nor did they deem, as many 
have done, the consent of mankmd and common customs of 
nations to be a sufficient basis for so permanent and invariable 
a standard Upon the discrepancy of moral sehbmerits and 
practices among mankmd Selden enlarges m the tone which 
Sextus Empmcos had taught schoki;^ and which the world 
had leamed from Montaigne. Nor did unassisted reason 
seem equal to determine moral questions, both from its na- 
tural feebleness, and because reason alone does not create an 
obbgation which depends wholly on the command of a bu- 

• JaMa. Car wn vmi btnUy Sealim zncotSooi In! hl« 

waj b had Latin It »«», bcnrvrv •nrj D* Vidi* ScTTPonh. 
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perioi. ^ But God, as the ruler of the univeisc, lias paitly 
implanted m our minds, partly made known to us by c\terioi 
levelation, his own will, which is our law. These positions 
lie illustrates with a superb display of ei udition, especially 
Oriental, and ceitainly with more prolixity, and less regard 
to opposite leasonings, than we should desire. 

27* The Jewish writers concur in maintaining that cer- 
sovenpre- ^au^ sliort prcccpts of moial duty wcie orally en- 
joined by God on the parent of mankind, and after- 
wards on the sons of Noah. Whether these were 
simply preserved by tradition, or whether, by an innate 
moial faculty, mankind had the power of constantly discein- 
ing them, seems to have been an unsettled point. The prin- 
cipal of these divine lules are called, for distinction. The 
Seven Precepts of the Sons of Noah. There is, however, 
some variance in the lists, as Selden has given them from 
the ancient writers. That most received consists of seven pro- 
hibitions ', namely, of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
theft) rebellion, and cutting a limb from a Imng animal. 
The last of these, the sense of which, however, is contro- 
’ verted, as well as the thud, but no other, are indicated in the 
ninth chapter of Genesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his unparalleled stores of erudition 
Character thesc subjects, and upon those which are 

work‘^^“* suggested in the course of his explanations. These 
digressions are by no means the least useful part of 
his long treatise. They elucidate some obscure passages of 
Scripture. But the whole work belongs far moie to theolo- 
gical than to philosophical investigation ; and I have placed 
It here chiefly out of conformity to usage ; for undoubtedly 
Selden, though a man of veiy strong reasoning faculties, 
had not gieatly turned them to the principles of natuial law. 
His reliance on the testimony of Jewish wi iters, many of 
them by no means ancient, for those pnma 3 val traditions as 
to the sons of Noah, was in the character of his times, hut 
It will scarcely suit the more rigid criticism of our own. His 
book, however, is excellent dor its piopei purpose, that of le- 

* Selden says, in his Table Talk, that the sense of Suarez, without denying an 
he can understand no law of nature but intrinsic distmction of right and wrong 
a law of God He might mean This in 
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DTe^tiDg JeVmh'OpraioD, and is amoD^ the greatest ochievp- 
i^ents lu erudiaon tnat any Einglish writer hasperformed 

29 Tbe moT^ tlieonee of Grotina and Bfobbes are ao 
^"mhch jntenvoven Mntb other parts oT fheir philosophy, o«*iw ud 

Til' the treatise De Jure Belli and in the Leviathan, 
that It would be diBsectiog those works too ranch^ were we 
to sepamte wbat is mere^ ethical from what falls withm the 
provinces of politics and junspradence The whole must 
therefore be reserved for tbe ensuing sections of this chapter 
Nor 13 there much in the wntings of Bacon or of Descartes 
which falls, m the sense we have hitherto been considering 
it, under the class of moral philosophy Wo may, there 
fore, proceed to another description of books, relative to the 
passions and manners of mankind, rather than, in a stnct 
sense, to their duties, thongh of course there will fre^nentlv 
be some intennixtnre of su^ecta so intimately allied 

30 In the year iGOl, Peter Charron, a French ecclesi 

asdc, published his treatise on Wisdom The re^cwwion 
putation of this work has been considerable , hia 
countrymen are apt to name him v\nth Montaigne , and 
Pope has given him the epithet of “ more wise** than his 
pr^ecessor, on account, as Warbnrton expresses it, of hia 
** moderating every where the extravagant Pyrrhodisra of 
his fnend ” It is admitted that he has copied freely from 
the Eaaaj^ of Montaigne , in fact, a very large portion of 
the treatise on Wisdom, not less, I should conjecture than 
one fourth, is extracted from them with scarce any verbal 
alteration It is not the case that he moderates the scep^ 
tica'l tone which he found there , on the contrary, the 
most remarkable passage* of that kind have been -tran 
scribed , but we must do Charron the justice to say, that he 
has retrenched the indecencies, the egotism, and the super 
fluities. Charron does not dissemble his debts. ‘ This, 
be says in his preface, “ is the coflection of a part of my 
studies , the form and method are my own ^>Tiat I have 
taken from others, I have pot m their words, not being able 
to say It better than Siey have done.” In die political part 
he has borrowed copiously from Lipsins and Bodm, and he 
IS said to have obhgationa to Dovair • ’ 
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must have contributed then share. It beconiesj therefore, diffi- 
cul,t to estimate the place of Cliairoii ns a pliilosophei, because, 
we feel a good deal of uncertainty whethei any jiassage may 
be his own. He appears to have been a man formed in the 
school of Montaigne, not much less bold in pui suing the 
novel opinions of otheis, but less fertile in original thoughts, 
so that he often falls into the common-places of ethics ; with 
moie reading than his model, with more disciplined habits as 
well of arranging and distiibuting his subject, as of observ- 
ing the sequence of an argument , but, on the other hand, 
with fai less of ingenuity in thinking, and of spnghthness of 
language. 

SI. A writer of rather less extensive celebiity than Char- 
xaMotiio ' rou belongs full as much to the school of Mon- 
taigne, though he does not so much pillage Ins 
logucs Essays. This was La Mothe le Vayei, a man dis- 
tinguished by his literary character in the court of Louis XIII., 
and ultimately preceptor both to the Duke of Orleans and 
the young king (Louis XIV.) himself. La Mothe was 
habitually and universally a sceptic. Among several smaller 
woiks we may chiefly instance his Dialogues published many 
yeais after his death under the name of Horatius Tubero. 
They must have been wiitten in the reign of Louis XIII., 
and belong, therefore, to the present penod. In attacking 
every established doctiine, especially in religion, he goes 
much farther than Montaigne, and seems to have taken 
some of his metaphysical system immediately from Sextus 
•Empiricus. He is profuse of quotation, especially in a dia- 
logue entitled Le Banquet Sceptique, the aim of which is to 
show ,.that there is no umfoi m taste of mankind as to then 
choice of' food. His mode of aiguing against the moral 
sense is entiiely that of Montaigne, or, if there be any dif- 
'feience, is more full of the two fallacies by which that lively 
writer deceives himself : namely, the accumulating examples 
of things arbitrary and fanciful, such as modes of dress and 
conventional usages, with respect to which no one pietends 
that any natural law can be found ; and, when he comes to 
subjects more ti uly moral, the turning our attention solely to 
the external action,, and not to the motive or principle, which 
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under different artumstonces may prompt mch to opposite 
conrses. 

^ 32 These dialoOTcs^ arc not nnpl easing to read, and ex- 

liihit a polite though rather j^ontic stylo not uncomnlon in 
the seventeenth century The} ore, honover, \cry diffuse 
nnd the sceptical pamdoics becomo merely common place by 
repetition One of them is more grossly indecent than nn\ 
part of Montaigne La Motho le Va}cr is not, on tho 
whole, much to be admired ns a philosopher} httlc ap- 
pears to be his own, nnd still less is really goqd Ho 
contributed, no question, os mucli as any one, to tho irrcli 
gion nnd contempt for morality prevailing in that court 
Inhere he was in high reputation Some other works of this 
nutlior may be classed nndcr tho same description ^ 

33 Wo can hardly refer Lord Bacon’s Essa}^ to th6 
school of Montaigne, Uiough their title may lend uS 
to suspect that the} were in some measure suggested 
by that most popular water The first edition, containing 
ten essays only, nnd those much shorter than as wo noW pos- 
sess them, appeared, ns has been already mentioned, in 1597 
Tliey w'cre rcpnnted with very httlc vnaation in iGOG.^ But 
the enloTgcd work was publi^icd in 1012, and dedicated to 
Pnnee Hcnr} Ho calls them, in tins dedication, ** certain 
bnef notes, set down mtlier significantly than cunously, wbicli 
I have called Easays, The word is late, but tho thing is 
nnaent , for Seneca’s Epistles to LnciliuB, if you mark them 
well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed meditatjons, tLoligh 
conveyed m the form of epistles, * Tlie resemblance, at alP 
CiVcwte, vs grcsAiv lib expccicd 

in twTo men equall} original in genius, nnd entirely” opposite 
m their characters and arcumstnnees One, by nif ansUbctivo 
feliaty, catches some of the chamctenstica of hnman ^nature , 
the odier, by profound reflection, scnitmiscs nnd dissects it 
One 18 too negligent for the inquinng reader, the other too 
formal and sententious for one who seeks to be tunusod. Wo 
dchght in one, we admire tlio other , but this admiration has 
also its own delight. In one we find more of tho svreet tem 
per nnd tranquil contemplation of Plutarch, in the other more 
of the pmctiad wisdom and somewliat amlfftions prospects of 
Seneca, It is chamctenstic of Bacon’s philosopbioir wntiDgiB, 
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that they have in them a spiiit of movement, a perpetual 
leference to what man is to do in order to an end, rathei tlian 
to his meie speculation upon what is. In his Essays this is 
naturally still moie piominent. They are, as quaintly de- 
scribed in the title-page of the first edition, “ places (loci) of 
pel suasion and dissuasion counsels foi those who would be 
great as well as wise. They aie such as spiang fiom a mind 
ardent in two kinds of ambition, and hesitating whether to 
found a new philosophy, or to diiect the vessel of the state. 
We perceive, however, that the immediate reward attending 
greatness, as is almost always the case, gave it a pieponder- 
aucein his mind , and hence his Essays aie more often poli- 
tical than moral ; they deal until mankind, not in their geneial 
faculties or habits, but in then mutual stiife, their endeavours 
to rule others, or to avoid their rule. He is more cautious and 
more comprehensive, though not more acute, than Machiavel, 
who often becomes too dogmatic through the habit of refer- 
ring every thing to a particular aspect of political societies. 
Nothing in the Prince or the Discourses on Livy is superior 
to the Essays on Seditions, on Empire, on Innovations, oi 
generally those which beat on the dexterous management of 
a people by their rulers. Both these writeis have what to 
our more liberal age appears a counselling of governors for 
their own rather than their subjects’ advantage ; but as this is 
generally represented to be the best means, though not, as it 
truly IS, the real end, their advice tends, on the whole, to pro- 
mote the substantial benefits of government. 

S'! The transcendent strength of Bacon’s mind is visible 
The.r excel- whole tciior of thcsc Essays, unequal as they 

lence must be from the very nature of such compositions. 
They are deeper and more discriminating than any earlier, oi 
almost any later worlc'in the English language, full of lecon- 
dite observation long matured and carefully sifted. It is true 
that we might wish for more vivacity and ease ; Bacon, who 
had much wit, had little gaiety ; his Essays are consequently 
stiff and grave, where the subject might have been touched 
uath a lively hand, thus it is m those on Graidens and on 
Building. The sentences have sometimes too apophtheg- 
matic a form, and want coherence , the historical instances, 
though fai less^ frequent than \vith Montaigne, have a little 
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tho l<!K)k of pedantry to our c\c9 But it is from this con 
densation, from this granty, that tho work derives its pecn 
lior impressiveness Few books are more quoted, and what 
15 not mwnya tho ense mth such books, w o may add that few 
ore more genendly rend In this respect they lead tho van 
of our prose literature , for no gentleman is ashamed of own 
mg that he has not read tho Elizabctlmn w nters , but it would 
bo aoraewTiat derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to 
Twhtc letters, were lie unacquainted with tho Essap of Bacon 
It IS indeed little worth while to rend this or nny otlier book 
for reputation’s sake , but very few in our language so well 
repay the pains, or afford more nounshment to tho thoughts 
Tliey might be judiaouslv introduced, vnth a small number 
more, into a sound mcUiod of education, one tlmt slionid 
make wisdom, rather than more knowledge, its object, and 
inight become a text-book of cxmnination in our schools 
35 It 15 rntlter difficult to fix upon the fittest place for 
bnngmg forward some hooka, winch, though moral 
in their subject, belong to tho general litorataro of 
the age, and wo might strip tlie provnnee of polite letters of 
what Irnve been reckoned its clnef omamenls I shall there 
fore select here such only ns ore more worthy of conBidcra 
tiod for their matter than for the stjle in wlncli it is delivered 
Several that might range, more or less, under the denomina- 
tion of moral essays, w'ere pnbhshcd both in English and m 
other languages But few of tlicra are now read, or even 
much known by name One, which bos made a better for 
tone than the rest, demands mention, the Besolves of Owen 
Felthara Of tins book the first part of which was published 
m 1657, tho second not tdl after tho middle of the century, it 
IB not uncommon to moot wntli high praises m tlioso rboatm 
writers, who profess a faithful nliegiiinco to our older liter 
atore. For myself, I can only say tlmt Fellimm appears not 
only a laboured and artifiaal, but a shallow writer Among 
bis many faults none strikes me more than a want of depth 
which hia pointed and sentcntions manner renders more ndi 
culous Eierc are certainly exceptions to this vncuily of 
original meaning m Feltliam , it would bo possible to fill a 
few pages witli extracts not undeserving of being read, ^wRh 
thoughts just and jodiaons, thooj^ never denying much 
VOL II L L ' ‘ 
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lustre from liis diction. He is one of our ^Wst writers in 
point of style j with little vigoui, he has less elegance; Ins 
English IS impure to an excessive degree, and full of words 
unauthorised by any usage. Pedantry, and the novel jihrases 
which Greek, and Latin etymology was supposed to warrant, 
appear in most pioductions of this period ; but Feltbam 
attempted to bend the English idiom to Ins own aflectations. 
The moial leflections of a serious and thoughtful mind are 
generally pleasing, and to this perhaps is partly owing the 
kind of popularity which tlie Resolves of Feltbam have ob- 
tained ; but they may be had more agreeably and profitably 
in othei books.'* 

36. A super 101 genius to that of Feltbam is exhibited in 
Browne’a Rcligio Medici of Sir Thoiiias Biowne. This 

HdigioMc- little book made a lemaikable impression; it was 
soon translated into several languages, and is highly 
extolled "by Connngius and others, who could only judge 
thiough these versions. Patin, tliough ho rather slights it 
himself, tells us in one of his letteis that it was very popular 
at Pans. The character which Johnson has given of the 
Rehgio Medici is well known , and, though perhaps rather 
too favourable, appears in general just. t Tlie mind ol Bro^^^le 
was fertile, and, according to the current use of the woid, 
ingenious ; his analogies are original and sometimes brilliant ; 


* Tills IS a random sample of Fel- 
tham’s style — Of all objects of sor- 
row a distressed king is the most pitiful, 
because it presents us most the frailty of 
bumamty, and cannot but most midnight 
the soul of him that is fallen Tlie sor- 
rows of a deposed king are like the distort 
quements o^ a darted conscience, which 
none cam know but he that liath lost a 
crown” Cent I 61 We find not long after 
the following precious phrase — The 
nature that is arted with the subtleties of 
time and practice ” i 63 In one page 
we have obiiuhdate^ nested^ paraTld (as a 
fails (fadings) wcnrtaxn^depramng 
(calumniating) i 50 And we are to 
be disgusted with such vile English, 
or properly no English, for the sake of 
the sleepy saws of a trivial morality 
Such defects are not compebsated by the 
better and more striking thoughts ^\e 
may occasionally light upon In reading 


Feltbam, nc\erthelo£s, I seemed to per- 
cen e some resemblance to the tone and 
way of thinking of the Turkish Spj, 
winch IS a great compliment to the 
former , for the Turkisli Spj is neither 
disagreeable nor superficial Tlic resem- 
blance must lie m a certain conteraplativo 
melancbolv, rather sonous than severe, 
in respect to the world and its ways, 
and as Feltbam’s Resolves seem to have 
a charm, by the editions they have gone 
through, and the good name tberliaie 
gained, I can only look for it in this 
f The Religio Medici was no 
sooner published than it excited the at- 
tention of the public by the novelty of 
paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the 
quick succession of images, the multi- 
tude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety 
of disquisition, and the strength of lan- 
guage ” Life of Browne (in Johnson's 
Works, XU 275 ) 
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■nnd"‘a^ hia learaing is also in Jhmgs ont ot tb^ beaten paib, 
this gives a pecnliar and uncommon mr to all his wnangs, 
-and especially to tbe Rebgio Media He was, however, far 
removed froiri real pbdoaopby, botb by bis tom of mmd and 
by tbe DeiurG of his erudition j he seldom reason^ bis thoughts 
ore desultory, sometimes he appears sceptical or paradoiica], 
but credulity and deference to authonty prevail He belonged 
to the class, numerous at that time in our church, who halted 
'’ between popery and protestanfasm , and this giyesthim on 
nil such topics, ►an appearance of vacillation and irresolutencss 
which probably represents tbe real state of his mmd- His 
paradoxes do not seem very original, nor does he umve at 
them by any process of argument , they are more like traces 
of hia reading casually su^gestin^ themselves, and supported 
by hiB own ingenuity His style is not flowmg, but vigorous^ 
hifl choice of words not elegant, and even approaching to bar 
hansm as Enghah phrase , yet there is an impressifenes^ an 
air of reflection and smcenty in Browne a wntingSj'which 
Tcdeem many of their faults His egotism is equal to that 
of Montaigne, but with this difference, that it is tbe Egotism 
of a melancholy mind, which generally becomes noplea^ng 
This meluncholy temperament is charactenstic of Browne. 
“ IfCt’s talk of graves and worms and epitaphs” seems his 
motto His best wntten ivork, the Hydnotapnia, is expressly 
an essay on sepulchral urns , but the same taste for the cir- 
cumstances of mortality leavens also the Religio Medici 
37 The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh on moral pru^ 
dence are few, but preaons And some of the bright a.Lw 
salhes of Selden recorded in his Table Talk are of 
the same description, though the book is too rmscellaneous to 
fall under any single head of classification The editor of 
this very short and small volome which gives, perhaps, a 
more exalted notion of Selden s n^ral talents tnan any of 
his learned wntiogs, reqnests the reader to distinguish tunes, 
and ‘ in his fancy to carry along with him tbe when and the 
why many of th^ things were spoken.* This intimation 
accounts for the different spirit m which he may seem to 
combat the folhes of the prelates at one time, and of the 
presbytenans or fanatics at another These sayings are not 
always, apparently, well reported, some seem to^bave^een 
L L Q ^ ^ 
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iiiisuiulci ';too(l, ntul in ntfjcr- tin* limitintr rlnn'^'S in lin^c 
been forgottiMi. j^ut on tbe nbole tlic) nre full of vijionr, 
racinr'js, and a kind of pcorn of t)ie }mll-l«’atn( d, far less rude, 
but more cutting tlmn tbat of Scaligcr. It has l>cen '•'lid tliat 
the Table ^Jnlk of Sclden is worth all the Ana of the ( on- 
tinent In tins I should he disposed to concur ; hut the_v trr 
not exactly works of the Stimc class. 

38. We must now descend rnucli lower, and lould lind 


littk* worth reinemherins’. Osborn’s Adv‘iu‘ to his 
8on may he reckoned amoncf the moral aiul political 
writings of this period. It is not \er) lar aho^o 
mediocrity, .ind contains a gonil deal tliat is ciumnon-plate, 
yet with a considr*r.ihle sprinkling f»f sound sense and ohser- 
Aatlon. The style is i.ither apophthegmniti, though hy no 
means more so than was tliLUi usual. 


3.9. A few hooks, English as well as foreign, arc piirpos»*ly 

Joh^^nl<■^ dcfun cil foc tlic jircsciit ", I am rather appri hen- 
tiiie Amifo j ()\crlooked sfune 


not unworthy of notice. One written m Latin h} a fictman 
WTiter lias struck me as displa)ing a spirit which ma) < laim 
for It a place among the Inelierand ligliter ( kiss, though with 
serious intent, of moral essays. John Valentine Andrea* was 
a man above his age, and a singular contrast to the narrow* 
and pedantic herd of German schol.irs and theologians lie 
regal ded all things around him with a sarcastic hut bene\olent 
philosophy, keen in exposing the errors of mankind, \ct only 
for tlie sake of amending them. It has been supposed l»y 
many that lie invented the existence of the famous KosUTuiiaii 


society, not so mueli, jirohably, for the sake of mystifitation, 
as to suggest an institatioii so praisewoi thy and jdiilaiithropic 
as he delineated for the imitation of mankind. This, how- 
evei, IS still a debated problem in Germany.* But among 
his numerous w’ritings, that alone of wdiich I know anything 
is entitled, in the original Latin, Mythologne Clii istiaiin?, sue 
Virtutum et Vitioruni ViUe Hnman.e Imagmuin Lihri Tres. 
(Strasbuig, I6l8.) Hcrdei has translated a part of tliis 
book m the fifth volume of his Zeistrente Bl.itter, and it is 
here tliat I have met wnth it. Andrcte wnote, I believe, solely 


* 


** Bruckcr, n 735 Biogr Univ art Andrcrr, ct alibi 
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ID iLatiD, and hi» worktf nppair to be starcc, at least m 
Englaiid These short apologues, which Herder bos called 
Parables, otl written with tra common terseness of language, 
a happy and ongiiml vein of invention, and a philosophy 
looking down on common life without ostentation nud ^vlthout 
passion Ho came, too, before Bacon, but ho had Icarhcd to 
scorn the disputes of the schools, and had sought for truth 
with an entire love, oven at the hands of Cardan and Com 
panelhu I mil give a specimen, in a note, of tlie pccnliar 
manner of Andrcic, bat my translation does not, perhaps, 
justice to that of Herder The idea, it may bo^ observed, is 
now become more tnte • 


Slct II — On Political PniLosopiry, 

CJuan i» OtaraHtr / poTiiieal JVrkiMgt — BtSanien nd oftfw — Pm 
bimM TVtny rtfuied by Smttz — AUltahi — Po5ite*J Pconotfj o /" Serrm 
— Mobixt — ntd AitMiytit e/ bit poiiilc*! TVnrfur# 


40 The recluse philosopbcr, who like Descartes m his 
country honse near Utrecht, investigates the properties of 
quantity, or tlie opemtions of the hnmnn mind, while nations 
are stnving for conquest and factions for ascendancy, hears 


• The Pc* nA tb# &wwd it roTt with 
••eh other Ibr nperiorltj and the rolees 
oT the Jodgea wer* dlrlded. The ram of 
liMrahig tAUrad much end perroadW 
mmaj-) the ram of um we n fieree, md 
corapellid to jola their ikle. Thor 
sotUogcotildbedatmDloed^ ItfbUowrd 
thet both wera Idfl to SAht h ottl, md 
■ettle tbcdr dltpaU la corabaL 
** On one books rtxtUd in the 11* 
bmiM, on the other urai nUtled hi the 
KTsanels; ro«n looked on In hope and 
Cmt nod waked the end. 

** The Pen, eonaeermtad to truth, waa 
notorlons for moob {alaebood | the Sword, 
a w.t , an t of Ood, war stained wHh itrao- 
oent blood] both hoped for the aid of 
bcsTcn, both found Its wimth. 

• The State, whUi had need of both, 
and dklliccd tbe mamMra of both, wnoVd 
pm on the appeanraoe of otring Ibr tbe 
L L 


weal and wn of neither The Pen was 
weak, bat <jiilck gUb, well ercrelsed, nd 
eery bold, when one prornkod It. Tha^ 
^wonf was stem, fmpfacaSfe, hut lese 
compact and tnhtlc, so that on both «1A- 
tbe rictory ratnalned nneertein. At 
length, for the eeeurity of beth, tbecom- 
raoo weal pTonoaoced that both in tnm 
shoold atanl ^ber side and bear with 
each Other r or that only Is a happy 
e ounUy wbem tbe Pen and the Swn^ 
are fokbfal aermtta, not whets either go- 
rema by ha arfattrary will and paasion. 

If tbe tonebea in thb little piece are 
not always clearly laid on. It raay be 
ascribed es imteh, porfaaps, to their 
baring poTd thrrragh two traralatfoos, 
as to the Tknlt of the cxeallent wrkef 
Bat In thlr early an we aaldom And the 
enths neatness and Wieky which later 
tknes atUined. 

s 
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that tumultuous uproar but as tlie dash of the ocean waves at 
a distance, and it may even serve, like music that falls upon 
the poet’s ear, to wake in him some new train of high thought, 
01 at the least to confirm his love of the absolute and the 
eteinal, by comparison with the imperfection and eiior that 
besets the woild. Such is the serene temple of philosophy, 
which the Roman poet has conti asted with the storm and the 
battle, with the passions of the gieat and the many, the per- 
petual struggle of man against his fellows. But if he who 
might dwell on this vantage-ground descends into the jilain, 
and takes so near a view of the woild’s stnfe, that he sees it 
as a whole very imperfectly, while the parts to which he 
approaches are magnified beyond then pioportion, if espe- 
cially he mingles with the combat, and shares its hopes and 
its penis, though in many respects he may know more than 
those who keep aloof, he will lose something of that faculty 
of equal and comprehensive vision, in which the philosophical 
temper consists. Such has very frequently, or more or less, 
perhaps, in almost every instance, been the fate of the wiitei 
on general politics ; if liis pen has not been solely employed 
with a view to the questions that eugage attention in his own 
age. It has generally been guided in a certani degree by regard 
to them. 

41 < In the sixteenth century, we haVe Seen that notions 
of populai rig-hts, and of the amissibilitv of so- 

Abandon- ^ ° ^ , 

mentof vcreigu uower toi misconduct, weie alternately 

anti-monar- ^ 

thl^'e# broacned by the two great religious parties of Eu- 
rope, accoidingto the necessity in which they stood 
for such weapons against their adversaries. Passive obedi- 
ence was preached as a duty by the victorious, lebelhon was 
claimed as a right by the vanquished. The history of France 
and England, and partly of othei countries, was the clue to 
these politics. But m the following period, a more tranquil 
state of public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the reins of 
power, put an end to such books as those of Languet, Bu- 
chanan, Rose, and Mariana. The last of these, by the 
vindication of tyrannicide, in his treatise BeRege, conti ibuted 
to bring about a i e-action in political hteiatuie. The Jesuits 
in France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to favour, publicly 
condemned the doctrine of Manana in 1606. A book by 
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Betamus, and nnotlier by ’Suarez, justifying^ regicide, \\cro 
condemned b) the parliament of Pans, m 1012 • Tbo assas- 
sination, indeed, of Henry IV , committed by one, not pcrbnps, 
tnctnphysicnlly speaking, sane, but whoso aberration of intel 
lect iiad evidently been either brought on or nounshed by 
the pemiaous tlicones of that school, created eucli an abhor 
rence of tbo doctrine, that neither tho Jesuits nor others 
ventured afterwards to tench it. Those also v\ho magnified, 
ns far ns area instances would permit, tho alleged suptomacy 
of tlio SCO of Rome over temporal princes, ncrc htUo inclined 
to 8«t Op, like Manana, a popular sovereignty, ti nght of the 
multitude not emanating from tho Church, and to whicli tlic 
Church Itself might one day bo under tlio nccessitj of sub- 
mitting This became, therefore, a penod favourable to the tbo- 
ones 6f absolute pou or , not so much sboum by means of tbcir 
positive assertion through the press os by tlic silence of tbo press, 
comparatively speaking, on nil political theoncs whatever 
42 Tlio political wTitings of this part of tho sevOnteenth 
century assumed m consequence more of an histo- r,<uv»i 
ncal, or, ns we might say, a stotisticnl character 
L-caming was employed in systematical nnalyses of ^**‘**=*^ 
nnaent or modern forms of government, in dissertations 
explanatory of mstitntions, in copious and exact statements 
of tho true, rather tlian arguments upon the nglit or tho 
expedient Some of the very numerous uorks of Udrman 
ConnngiuB, n professor at Helrastadt, seem to fall witbm 
this description But none are better known than a collec- 
tion, made by tbo Elzevirs, at different times near tho^middlo 
of this century, containing accounts, cliiefiy published before, 
of tho political consdtutionfl of European comm on weal tlis 
This collection, which is m volumea of the smallest 'Sire, may 
be called for distinction tho Elzevir Republics. It Is very use- 
ful in respect of tho knowledge of facts it imparts, but rarely 
contains any thing of n philosophical nature Statistical de 
Bcnptions of countries nro much nlhed to these last , some 
indeed are inclnded ra tlio Elzevir senes Tliey were os yet 
'notfreqaent , but I might have mentioned, winfo upon tho six 
teenth century, one of the earliest, tho Descnplion of the Low 
Countnes by Ludovico Guicaardioi, brother of tbo histonan 

Momj Hlat. d« U at da FDi. 
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43. Those, however, were not entirely wanting- who took 
Beiienden- ^ nioiB philosophical vicw of the social relations of 
de statu nmnkind. Among these a very lespectable place 

should be assigned to a Scotsman, by name Bellenden, whose 
treatise De Statu, lu three books, is dedicated to Prince 
Charles in I6l5. The first of these books is entitled De 
Statu pnsci orbis m rehgione, re politica et htens ; the 
second, Ciceroms Pnuceps, sive de statu principis et imperil , 
the third, Ciceroms Consul, Senator, Senatusque Romanus, 
sive de statu reipubhcae et urbis imperantis orbi. The first 
two books are, in a general sense, political , the last re- 
lates entirely to the Roman polity, but builds much political 
precept on this. Bellenden seems to have taken a more 
comprehensive view of history m his first book, and to have 
reflected more philosophically on it, than perhaps any one 
•had done before; at least, I do not remember any wwk of 
so early an age which reminds me so much of Vico and the 
Grandeur et Decadence of Montesquieu. We can hardly 
make an exception for Bodin, because the Scot is so much 
more regularly historical, and so much more concise. The 
first book contains little moie than forty pages. Bellenden’s 
learning IS considerable, and without that pedantry of quota- 
tion which makes most books of the age intolerable. The 
latter parts have less originality and reach of thought. This 
book was reprinted, as is well known, in 1787 j but the 
celebrated preface of the editor has had the effect of eclipsing 
the original author ; Parr was constantly read and talked of, 
Bellenden never. 

4}4<. The Politics uf Campanella are warped by a desire to 
campaneiia’s pleusB the court of RoDie, which he recommends as 
poutics enjoy an universal monarchy, at least by su- 

preme control , and observes, with some acuteness, that no 
prince had been able to obtain an universal ascendant ovei 
Christendom, because the presiding vigilance of the Holy 
See has regulated their mutual contentious, exalting one and 
depressing another, as seemed expedient foi the good of 
religion.*" This book is pregnant with deep reflection on 


• Nullus hactenus Chnstianus prin- Quoniam papa praeest illis, et dissipat 
ceps monarchiam super cunctos Chris- engitque illorum conatus prout religiona 
tianos populos sibi conservare pofuit expedit C 8 
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history , it is ennched, pcrhnps^ by the stndy of Bodm, but 
18 ^much more conasc In one of the Ihalogucs of La 
Motho le Vnyer, we find the fallacy of some ^neral 
DiimniB in politics dm^Ti from a partial induction ^ 
Well exposed, by Bbo^vl^g tlie instances where they have 
wholly faded Though he paj^ high compliments to JjOuis 
XIII and to Richelieu, he speaks freely enough, m his scep- 
tical way of the general advantages of monai^y 

45 Gabnel Nnud6, a man of extensive learning, acute 
underatAnding, and manv good qualities, but rntlicr 
lax in religious and moral principle, excited some oop* 
attention by n very small volume, entitled Omsider 
ntions sor les coups dVtat, wbich be wrote while at 

Rome, in the service of the Cardinal do Bagne in this he 
maintains the bold contempt of justice and humanity in poll 
tical emergencies which had brought disgrace on the Pnneo 
of Machiavel, blaming those who, in his own country, had 
abandoned the defence of the St Bartholomew massacre 
The book is in general heavy and not 'W'cll wntten, but 
coming from a man of cool head, dear judgment, and con 
Biderablo historical knowledge, it contains some remarks not 
unwortlw of notice 

4C The ancient philosophers, the avil lawyers, and by 
far the roajontv of later wnters, bad derived the 
origin of government from some agreement of the 
community Bodm explicitly rejecting this hypo- '**^'™*^ 
thesis, reieired it to violent uaorpation But, in England, 
abont the beginning of the reign of James, a different theory 
gained ground with the church , it was aflanraed, for it did 
not admit of proof, that n patnarchnl nuthon^ bad been 
traoBferred by pnmogenitnro to the heir gerioral of the human 
race , so that Kingdoms were but enlarged families, and an 
indefeasible n^t of monarchv wns attached to their notural 
chief, which, in consequence of the imposaibHity of discover 
in^ him, devolved upon the representative of the first sove- 
reign who could be bistoncally proved to have reigned over 
any nation This hbd not perhaps hitherto been maintained 
at length m any published book, but will be found to have 
been taken for granted in more than oqe It. was of course 
in favour with James I», who had a very strong hereditary 
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title ; and it might seem to be countenanced by the fact of 
Highland and Irish clanship, which does really afiect to rest 
on a patriaichal basis. 

47. This theory as to the ongin of political society, or one 
Reftitcdby ^^in to it, appears to have been espoused by some 
suarcx Continent. Suarez, in the second book of 

his great woik on law, observes, in a remarkable passage, that 
certain canonists hold civil magistracy to have been confeired 
by God on some prince, and to remain always in his heirs by 
succession ; but “ that such an opinion has neither authoiity 
nor foundation. For this power, by its very nature, belongs to 
no one man, but to a multitude of men. This is a certain con- 
clusion, being common to all our authorities, as we find by 
St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the gi eat canonists and 
casuists; all of whom agree that the pnnce has that power of 
law-giving which the people have given him. And the rea- 
son IS evident, since all men are born equal, and consequently 
no one has a political jurisdiction over another, noi any domi- 
nion ; nor can we give any reason from the nature of the 
thing, why one man should govern another rather than the 
contrary. It is true that one might allege the primacy which 
Adam at his cieation necessarily possessed, and hence deduce 
his government over all men, and suppose that to be derived 
by some one, either through primogenitary descent, or through 
the special appointment of Adam himself. Thus Chrysostom 
has said that the descent of all men from Adam signifles their 
subordination to one sovereign. But in fact we could only 
infer.from the cieation and natural origin of manland that 
Adam possessed a domestic or patriarchal (oeconomicam), 
not a political, authority, for he had power over his wife, and 
afterwards a paternal power over his sons till they were eman- 
cipated ; and he might even in course of time have ser- 
vants and a complete family, and that power m respect of 
them which is called patriarchal. But after families began 
to be multiplied, and single men who were heads of families 
to be separated, they had each the same power with respect 
to their own families. Nor did pohticaFpower begin to exist 
till many families biegan to be collected into one entire com- 
munity. Hence, as that community did not begin by Adam’s 
creation, nor by any will of his, but by that of all who formed 
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it, wo cnnnot properly say, that Adam bad natarallj^ a politi 
ad licadsldp in euch a 8oact\ , for tbere arc no pnnaples of 
reason from which this conld bo inferred, since bj the law of 
nature it is no nght of Uie progenitor to be even king of his 
own jKWtonty And if this cannot bo pro\od b^ the pnna 
pics of natum law, we Imvo no ground for asserting that God 
nns given such a power by a epeaal gift or providence, inas- 
much os we have no revelation or senpture testimony to tho 
purpose ^ * So dear, bncf and dispassionate a refutation 
might Irnvc caused onr English divines, wdio became very 
fond of tbis patnardml theory, to blush before tho Jesuit of 
Granada 

18 Soarez maintains it to bo of the essence of a law that 
it be enacted for tho public good An unjust law is 
no law, and docs not bind tlw conscience t In 
tins he breathes tlie spirit of Manana. But ho shnns some 
of hi8 bolder assertions He denies tho nglit of rising in 
anus against a tyrant, unless he is on usui^ier , and though 
lie 18 strongly for prcsfcrving tho concession made by tho 
kings of Spam to their peopYo, that no taxes slrnll be fened 
wuthont the consent of the Cortes, does not agree mth those 
who* lay it down os a general rule, tlint no pnnee can impose 
taxes on his people by his own mil X Suarez asserts tho 
direct power of tho churdi o\^r licrcticnl princes, but denies 
It as to ln6dcls«§ In this last point, os lias been seen, ho 
follows the most respectable authontios of his nation 

49 Bnyle has taken notice of a systematic treatise on 
Politics by Jphn Altbusins, a native of Germany Of this 
I Imvo only seen an edition pablisbcd at Groningen m 1G15, 
and dedicated to the statea of West Friesland It scorns bow 
over from tho article in Baylc, that tlicro wras one pnntcd at 
Herborn m lG03 Sovonil German WTiterp inveigh against 
tins work as full of sedidoufl pnnaples, mimical to oiery 
government. It is a political ^stem, taken cinefly from pre- 
ceding autliors, and very freely from Bodin , with great 
Icnrniug but not very probtnblo to read Tho epbon, as he 
calls tliem, by wlucli fio means tho estates of n kiri^om, have 
the nght to resist a tyrant. But tins nght ho denies to tho 
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private citizen. His chapter on this subject is written rnoic 
in the tone of the sixteenth tlian of the seventeenth century, 
which indeed liad scarcely commenced.* lie answers in it 
Albencus Gentilis, Barclay and others who had contended 
for passive obedience, not failing to draw support from the 
canonists and civilians whom he quotes. But the stroncfest 
passage is in Ins dedication to the States of Friesland. Here 
he declares his principle, that the supreme power or sove- 
reignty (jus majestatis), does not reside in the chief magis- 
trate, but in the people themselves, and that no othei is pro- 
prietor or usufructuaiy of it, the magistrate being the admi- 
nistrator of this supreme power, but not its o\wier, nor enti- 
tled to use It for his benefit. And these rights of sovereignty 
are so much confined to the whole community, that they can 
no more alienate them to another, whether they will or not, 
than a man can transfer his own hfe.t 
50. Few, even among the Calvinists, whose form of govern- 
ment was in some cases lepublican, would in the seventeenth 
century have approved this stiong language of Althusius. 
But one of then noted theologians, Paraius, incurred the cen- 
sure of the university of Oxford in 1623, for some passages 
in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which 
seemed to impugn their orthodox tenet of unlimited submis- 
sion. He merely holds that subjects, when not private men, 
but inferior magistrates, may defend themselves, and the state, 
and the tiue religion, even by arms against the sovereign 
under certain conditions ; because these superioi magistiates 
are themselves responsible to the laws of God and of the 
state. $ It was, in tiuth, impossible to deny the light of 

resistance in such cases without “ branding the unsmirched 

* Cap 38 De tyrannide et cjus rc- armis defendore jure possunt, Ins positis 
medjis conditionibus 1 Cum supenor mngis- 

f Adrmnistratorem, procuratorem, gu- tratus degenerat jn tj rannum , 2 Aut 
bematorep junum majestatis, prmcipem ad mauifestam idololatnam atque bins- 
agnosco Propnetanum vero ct usu- phemias ipsos vel subditos nlios vult 
fructuarium majestatis nullum alium cogere , 3 Cum ipsis atrov infortur in- 
quam populum umversum in corpus juna , 4 Si alitor incolumes fortunis 
unum symbioticum ex plunbus minori- vita et conscientia esse non possint , 
bus consociationibus consociatum, &c S Ne praitextu rcligionis nut justitioj sua 
I Subditi non privati, sed in magis- quaerant , 6 Servata semper € 7 rteiK€ta et 
tratu infenon constituti, adversus su- moderamine inculpate? tutela? juxta leges 
perioTem magi stratum se et relnpubhcara Paraeus in Epist* ad Homan col 1350 
et ecclesmm seu veram religionem etiam 
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brotrV of protestanUgm its^ , for by wbal other means had 
the refbrtned rphgion been^m^e to floonsh in HoDand/and 
Geneva, oir in Scotland ? Bnt in England, where it had been 
planted under a more anaptcions star, there was httle oOcaaion 
^to seek tfna vindication of the protestant church, which had 
no^ ID the le^ phrase, come m by disseisin of the state, but 
^ihad nmted with the state to turn out of door* its predecessor 
That some of the Anglican refugees under Mary were npe 
enough for resistaoce, or even regiade, has been seen in 
another place iby an extract from one of their most distin 
^ished^rd ates 

51 Bacon ought to appear os a prominent name in political 
philosophy, if we had never met with it in any other 

But we have anticipated much of hi* praise on this 
score , and it is sufficient to repeat ^nerally that on *ach 
subjects he is among the most sagacious of mankind. It 
would be almost ridiculous to descend from Bacou* even when 
his ^ant shadow does but pass over our scene, to the feebler 
class of political ruoralurts, such as Saavedra, author of Idee 
di un pnncipe politico, a ivretched effort of Spam in her de- 
generacy , but an Italian wnter must not be neglected, from 
the remarkable arcainstouce that he is esteemed one of the 
Ifirst ryho have treated the science of political ceco- 
nomv It must, however, be understood that, be- 
sides what may be Jbund on the subject m the ancients, many 
, valuable olAervationB which must be referred to pohticd 
CBConomy occur in Bodin, that the Itahans had, in the six 
teenth century, a few tracts on coinage, that Botero touches 
some points of* the eaeuce, and that in England there were 
dunngi the same age, pamphlets on public wealth, especially 
one entitled, A Bnef Conceit ot English Policy • 

52 The author to whom we allade is Antomo Serra, a 

native of Coaenza, whose short treatise on the canoes ^ 

Which may render gold and silver abundant ra coun oh- 

1 tries that Mve no mines is dedicated to the Count 
de Xeraoti, ** from the prison of Vicana this tenth 

This b«4n tba tnltUIi of W & Crm cfrmimitEaoOT mini i— ij~ to^nciw 
^l efa*»oiDc harm bUotkmlly taLin for tlao^cwmot prodoca- the muilncript so 
WBUxni ShakBpear^ I harv aoma rwioa tlwritytai which thk opinion W Ibtmdad, 
to bcUaro, ib«t then wm adltUm oon It ha* Imn it p ri oia d nnro than ooc«, if 
aldmblj caHlcr than that of 1 JS4 tmt, I iriiitaka not, in Toodarn Uumh. 
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day of July 1613/’ It has hence been inferred, but without 
a shadow of j3roof, that Serra had been engaged in the con- 
spiiacy of his fellow-citizen Campanella fourteen years before. 
The dedication is in a tone of great flattery, but has no allu- 
sion to the cause of his imprisonment, which might have been 
any other. He proposes, in his preface, not to discuss po- 
litical government in general, of which he thinks that the 
ancients have treated sufficiently, if we well understood their 
works, and still less to speak of justice and injustice, the civil 
law being enough for this, but merely of what are the causes 
that render a country destitute of mines abundant in gold and 
silvei, which no one has ever consideied, though some have 
taken narrow views, and fancied that a low rate of exchange 
IS the sole means of eni idling a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, Serra divides the 
His causes of causcs of Wealth, that is, of abundance of money, into 
wealth general and particular accidents (accidenti commimi 
e proprj), meaning by the former circumstances which may 
exist in any country, by the latter such as are peculiar to 
some. The common accidents are four ; abundance of manu- 
factures, character of the inhabitants, extent of commerce, 
and wisdom of government. The peculiar are, cliiefly, the 
fertility of the soil, and convenience of geographical position. 
Serra prefers manufactures to agncultuie ; one of his leasons 
is their indefinite capacity of multiplication ; foi no man 
whose land is fully cultivated by sowing a hundred bushels 
of wheat, can sow with profit a hundred and fifty j but m 
manufactures he may not only double the produce, but do 
this a bundled times over, and that with less proportion of 
expense. Though this is now evident, it is perhaps what 
had not been much remarked before. 

54<. Venice, according to Sena, held the first place as a 
Hig praise of commercial city, not only in Italy, but m Euiope 5 
Venice £qj. experience demonstrates that all the merchan- 
dizes which come from Asia to Europe pass through Venice, 
and thence are distributed to other parts.” But as this must 
evidently exclude all the traffic by the Cape of Good Hope, 
we can only understand Serra to mean the trade with the 
Levant. It is, however, worthy of obseiwation, that we are 
. apt to fall into a vulgar ei ror in supposing that Venice was 
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crnsbed, or even mtitemlly affected, a* a comtnercitil city, by 
the discovenes of the PortaguesA^ She was in fact more 
opulent, as her buildings of Siemselves may prove, m the 
sixteenth century, than in any preceding age The French 
trade from hlarseiUea to the tie van t, which began later to 
donnsh, was what impoverished Venice, rather than that of 
Portugid with the East Indies. This repubhe was the per 

C iU theme of admiration with the Itahans. Serra compares 
^ le» with Venice j one, he says, exports gram to a vast 
amount, the other imports its whole subsistence , money is 
valued higher nt Naples, so that there is a profit m bringing 
it ID, Its eiport iS forbidden j at Venice it is free ^ at Naples 
the public revenues are expended m the kingdom , at Venice 
they are pnnapally hoard^ Yet Naples is poor and Venice 
nch Such is the effect of her commerce and of the wisdom 
of her government, which is always uniform, while in king 
dome, and far more m viceroynltieB, the system changes with 
the persons. In Vemce the method of choosing magistrates 
IB m such perfection, that no one can come m by corrnption 
or favour, nor can any one nse to high offices who boa not 
been tried in the lower 

65 All causes of wealth, except those he has enumerated, 
Serrn holds to be subaltera or temporary , thus the 
low rate of exchange is subject to the common aca 
dent* of commerce It seems, however, to have 
been a theory of superficial reasoners on public wealth, that 
it depended on the exchanges far more than is really the case , 
and in the second part of this treatise Serra opposes n par r 
ticnfor writer, named X?e Sands, who had accounted m this 
way alone for abundance of money in a state. Serrt thinks 
that to reduce the weight of com may sometimes be an allow 
able expedient, and better than to raise its denommatioD 
Hie differenco seems not very important. Tlie com of Naples 
was exhausted by the revenues of absentee propnetora, which 
some had proposed to withhold , a measure to which Serra 
justly olgectB This book has been repnntod at Milau in the 
collection of Italian ceconomists, an^ as it anticipates the 
pnnciples of what has been called jtlie mercantile thcofy, de- 
serves some attention in following the progress of opinion 
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The once celebrated treatise of Mun, England’s Treasure by 
foreign Tiade, was wi itten before 164^0 , but not being pub- 
lished till after the Restoration, we may postpone it to the 
next pel lod. 

56. Last m time among political philosophers before the 
middle of the century we find the greatest and most 
His pouticai famous, Thomas Hobbes. His treatise De Give was 
printed in 164^2 for his private fnends. It obtained, 
however, a considerable circulation, arid excited some animad- 
version. In 1647 he published it at Amsterdam, with notes 
to vindicate and explain what had been ceiisuied. In 1650 
an English treatise, with the Latin title, De Corpora Politico, 
appeared ; and in 1651 the complete system of his philosophy 
was given to the woild in the Leviathan. These three works 
bear somewhat the same relation to one another that the 
Advancement of Learning does to the treatise De Augmentis 
Scientiarum ; they are in effect the same , the same order of 
subjects, the same arguments, and m most places either the 
same words, or such variations as occuried to the second 
thoughts of the writer , but much is more copiously illustrated 
and moie clearly put in the latter than m the former , while 
much also, from whatever cause, is withdrawn or considerably 
modified. Whether the Leviathan is to be leckoned so ex- 
clusively his last thoughts that we should presume him to 
have retracted the passages that do not appear in it, is what 
every one must determine for himself I shall endeavour to 
pieseut a comparative analysis of the three tieatises, with 
some preference to the last. 

57 * Those, he begins by observing, who have hitherto 
' written upon civil policy have assumed that man is 
ueaUBa animal framed for society ; as if nothing else were 
required for the institution of commonwealths, than 
that men should agree upon some terms of compact which 
they call laws. But this is entirely false. That men do 
naturally seek each other’s society, he admits by a note in 
the published edition of De Give , but political societies are 
not mere meetings of men, but unions founded on .the faith 
of covenants. Nor does the desire of men for society imply 
that they are fit for it. Many may desire it who will not 
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readily submit to its neccfisary conditions * This he left Out 
in the tiro other trentiaes, thinkiug* it, perhaps, -too great a 
concession to admit any desire of society m man ^ ' 

5^ Nature has mrido little odds among men of raatur6 
nge as to strength or Icnowledgc. No reason, therefore, can 
be giv’en why one should b) nuy intrinsic snpenonty com 
mand others, or possess more timn they But tlicre is a 
great differenfce in their passions , some through vmn glory 
seeking pre-eminence over their fellows, some willing to allow 
equality, but nbt to lose wimt they know to be good for 
themselves* And this contest can only be decided by jiattio, 
showing wlnbh is the stronger 

59 All men desire to ob^tain good and to avoid evil, espe- 
aally death Efonce they have n nntumi nglit to preserve 
thear own lives and limbs, and to use oil means necessary 
for this end. Every man is judge foi* himself of the 
necessity of the means, and the greatness of the danger 
And hence he has a right by nature to all things, to do what 
he wills to others, to possess and enjoy all ho can For he 
IS the only judge whether they tend or not to hts preservation 
Bat every other man has the same nght Hence tJiere can 
be no injury towards another in n stale of nature. Not that 
m such a state a man may not sin against God or transgress 
the laws of nature,t But injury, winch is doing any thing 
without nght, implies human laws that limit right 

60 Thus the state of man in natural liberty is a state of 
war, a war of every man agninst every man, wherein the 
notions of nght and wrong, justice and miuetice^ Irave na 
place. Irresistible might gives of itself nght, which is no- 
thing but the physical liberty of using onr power ns wd' will for 
Our own preservation and wlult we deem conducive to it. But 
as, through the eqoality.of natural powers, no rnon possesses 
this irresistible snpenonty, this state of universal war la con 

Sod^m* «it«n ttrOwL WM lant D*mn, wrt lef« tUctd Im- 

D}«t{ Md teedent, qoibiu fa. poatlba* dt. Nam Inlnariaa cr^ ho, 

dandla^ fldaa at pacta u a ce M ar m aant. mlnm mp po ol t lagaa tnrmaon, mnlaa la 
Alla cat kppetcra, alia aaae oa- tUta oatartU att&a mmt Iks drm^ a. li 
pao fid . Appato t enlm IIU qal taman Thh Ita left out lit the latar •treatiaea. 
oomfitlonca ipqiM, djM qoltma todataa H aaya aftariraid (metsa) onroe dam^ 
aaaa mo^potaat, aea}p«« p« anpcrbtam nflm bominl matim |«fli dktnntb aio, 
mm dlmauitTcr ktld atqiM la Damn Injmia aah 

f N(m qood hi tall atato p«xmra in 
VOL n MM ^ 
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trary to Iiis own good, which he necessarily must desire. 
Hence his reason dictates that he should seek peace as far as 
he can, and strengthen himself by all the helps of war against 
those with whom he cannot have peace. This then is the 
first fundamental law of nature. For a law of nature is no- 
thing else than a rule or pi ecept found out by reason foi the 
avoiding what may be desti uctive to our life. 

6l, From this pnmary rule another follows, that a man 
should be willing, when others are so too, as far forth as for 

} )eace and defence of himself he shall think it necessary, to 
ay doivn his nght to all things, and to be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, as he would allow to otlier 
men against himself. This may be done by renouncing Ins 
right to any thing, which leaves it open to all, or by trans- 
ferring It specially to anothei. Some rights, indeed, as those 
to his life and limbs, aie inalienable, and no man lays down 
-the right of resisting those who attack them. But, in geneial, 
he is bound not to hinder those to whom he has granted or 
abandoned his own right, from availing themselves of itj 
and such hinderance is injustice oi injuiy ; that is, it is sine 
jurCi his^w^ being already gone. Such injury may be com- 
pared to absurdity in aigument, being in contradiction to 
what he has- already done, as an absuid proposition is in 
contradiction to what the speaker has already allowed. 

62." The next law of natuie, according to Hobbes, is that 
men should fulfil their covenants. What contracts and cove- 
nants are, he explains in the usual manner. None can 
I covenant with God, unless by special levelation; therefore 
vows are not binding, nor do oaths add any thing to the 
Swearer’s obligation. But covenants entered into by fear he 
holds to be binding in a state of nature, though they may be 
annulled by the law. That the observance of justice, that is, 
of our covenants, is never against reason, Hobbes labours to 
prove , for if ever its violation may have turned out success- 
ful, this being contraiy to probable expectation ought not to 
influence us. “ That which gives to human actions the relish 
of justice, IS cl certain nobleness or gallantness of courage 
larely found , by which a man scorns to be beholden for the 
contentment of his life to fraud oi breach of piomise.^’* 

^ * Leviathan, c 15 
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A ihort clcam of somethiDg Rb6ve the creeping selfisfmeas 
of hi8 ordinary morality 1 

68 He then enomeratcs many other laws of nature, such 
as gratitade, complaisance, e^jmty, all subordinate- to the 
’mara one of preserving peace by the limitation of the natuml 
right, as he supposes, to usorp all TTiese laws arO immu 
table and etemd, the science of them is the only true silence 
of moral philosophy For that is nothing but the science of 
what 18 good ana evil m the conversation and society of man 
kind In a state of nature private appetite is the measure of 
good and evil But all men agt^ that peace le ^ood, and 
•therefore the means of peace, r^ich are the moral virtues or 
laws of nature, are good also, and their contranes evil 
These laws of nature are not properly called such, but con 
clusnoDS of reason ns to what should be done^or abstained 
from , they are but theorems concerning what conduces to 
conservation and defence , whereas law is strictly the word of 
him that by nght has command over others But so far as 
these are enacted by Godin Scripture, they ore truly lar^ 

64 These laws of nature, being contrary to oar notaml pas- 
BJODs, are bnt words of no strength to -secure any one without 
a controlling power For till such a power is erected every 
man will rely on his own force and slaU Nor will the con 
junction of a few men or families be sufBcient for seonnty, 
nor that of a great moltitnde guided by their bwnVparticulnr 
judgments and appetites, For if we could suppose a great 
multitude of men to consent id the observation or justice and 
other laws of nature without a common power to keep them 
air m awe, we might os welf suppose all mankiniT to do the 
same, and then there neither would be, nor need to be, any 
-civil government or coratfaon^vealth at all becansb there would 
be peace without snl^ection * * Hence it becomes necessary to 
confer all their power on^ one man or assembly of men, to 
bear their person or represent them , so that every one shall 
own himself author of what shall be done by such represen 
tabve It IS a covenant of each with each, that he will bo 
governed m such a manner, if the other will ngre^'^to tlie 
same This is the generation of the great Levrathnn, or 
mCrtal God, to whom, under the immortal God, we owe our 

Lct (u 17 , ^ -C 
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peace and defence. In him consists tlie essence of tlie com- 
monwealth, which is one person, of wliose acts a great mul- 
titude by mutual covenant liave made themselves the authors. 

65. This person (including, of course, an assembly as well 
as individual) is the sovereign, and possesses sovereign 
power. And such power may spring from agi cement or 
from force. A commonwealth by agreement or institution 
is when a multitude do agiee and covenant one \vith .another 
that whatever the major part shall agree to repiesent them, 
shall be the repiesentative of them all. After this has been 
done, the subjects cannot change then government without 
Its consent, being bound by mutu.al covenant to own its ac- 
tions. If any one man should dissent, the rest would bie.ak 
their covenant with him. But there is no covenant with the 
sovereign. He cannot have covenanted with the whole mul- 
titude, as one paity, because it has no collective existence till 
the commonwealth is foimed ; nor with each man sepaiately, 
because the acts of the sovereign are no longer his sole acts, 
but those of the society, including him who would complain of 
the breach. Nor can the sovereign act unjustly towaids a sub- 
ject , for he who acts by another’s authority cannot be guilty 
of injustice towaids him; he may, it is true, commit iniquity, 
that IS, violate the laws of God and nature, but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessaiily judge of all proper means 
of defence, of what doctiines shall be taught, of all disputes 
and complaints, of rewards and punishments, of war and 
peace with neighbouring commonwealths, and even of what 
shall be held by each subject m property. Property, he ad- 
mits ih one place, existed in families before the institution of 
civil society, but between different families theie was no meum 
and tuum. These are by the law and command of the sove- 
reign, and hence, though every'subject may have a right of 
property against his fellow, he nan have none against the 
sovereign These rights are incommunicable, and inseparable 
fiom the sovereign power ; there are others of minor impor- 
tance, which he may alienate ; but if any one of the former is 
taken away from him he ceases to be truly sovereign. 

' 67 . The sovereign power cannot be limited nor divided. 
Hence there can be but three simple forms of commonwealth^ 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The first he greatly 
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prtjfert* Tlie kiug Kas no pnvate luterest apart- ft^m the 
people, whose w^th, honour, secunty from enemies, in 
ternai traiiqmUity, are evidently for Ins own good But m 
the oth6r foYms each man may have a ^private advantage to 
seek In popular assembbes, there la alwaya an anatocracy 
of orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy 
of one orator And though a king may deprive a man of all 
ho posaeaaes to enrich a flatterer or favoqnte, so may also a 
democratic asaembly, where there may be as many Tsero* as 
oratoTB, eacdi with the whole power of the people he governa 
And these orators are usually more pow^ul tO hurt others 
than to aave them A king may receive counsel of, whom 
be will, an nimbly from those only who have a nght to 
belong to it, nor can their counsel be secret Tbey are also 
more mcoustant both from passion and from their numbers, 
the absence of a few often undoing all that liad been done 
before. A king cannot disagree with himself, but an assem 
bly may do so, everr to producing civil war 

68i An elective or limited king is not the sovereign, but 
the sovereign's minister , nor can there be a perfect form of 
government, where the present ruler has uot power to dis- 
pose of the BuccessiOD His power, therefore, is wholly with- 
out bounds, and correlative must he the people's obligation 
to obey Unquestionably there are naks of mischi^s and 
inconveniences attending a monarchy, but these are less than 
m the other forms , and the worst of then^ is not comparable 
to those of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of nature, tp 
which the dissolution of^the commonwealth would redder us, 
69 In the exercise of government the sovereign is ^ 1>e 
gnided by one maxim, which contains all his duty'* ^lus 
populi Buprema lex And m this is to be reckdned not only 
the conservation of life, %ut all that renders it happy For 
this 18 the end for which men entered mto civil society, that 
they might enjoy as mneh happiness as human nature can 
attain It would be therefore a violation of the law of nature, 
and of the trust reposed in them, if sovereigns did not study, 
as for as by their power it may be, that their sulpeets Aoold 
be furnished with every thmg necessary, not for life alone bat 
for the delights of life And even those who Itave acquired 
empire by conquest must desire to have men fit to serve them, 
M jr 3 
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and should, in consistency with tlieir own aims, endeavour to 
piovide what will increase their strength and coinage. Taxes, 
in the opinion of Hobbes, should be laid equally, and rather 
on expeudituie than on revenue ; the prince should promote 
agricultuie, fisheries, and commeice, and in general whatever 
makes men happy and piosperous. Many just leflections on 
the art of government are utteied by Hobbes, especially as to 
the inexpediency of inteifering too much with jiersonal libeitjx 
No man, he obseives in another place, is so far free as to be 
exempted fiom the soveieign power ; but if liberty consists in 
the paucity of restraining laws, he sees not why this may not 
be had in monarchy as well as in a popular government. 
The dream of so many political writeis, a wise and just des- 
potism, is pictuied by Hobbes as the perfection of political 
society., 

70, But, most of all, is the sovereign to be fiee from any 
limitation by the power of the priesthood. Tins is chiefly to 
be dreaded, that he should command any thing under the 
penalty of death, and the cleigy forbid it under the penalty 
of damnation. The pretensions of the see of Rome, of 
some bishops at home, and those of even the lowest citi- 
zens to judge foi themselves and determine upon public reli- 
gion, are dangerous to the state and the frequent cause of 
wars. The sovereign therefore is alone to judge whether 
lehgions are safely to be admitted or not. And it may be 
urged, that princes are bound to cause such doctrine as they 
think conducive to their subjects’ salvation to be taught, for- 
bidding every other, and that they cannot do otherwise in 
conscience. This, however, he does not absolutely determine. 
But he" is clearly of opinion that, though it is not the case 
where the pnnce is infidel^, the head of the state, in a Chris- 
tian commonwealth, is head also of the church, that he lather 
than any ecclesiastics, is the judge of doctrines ; that a church 
IS the same as a commonwealth under the same sovereign, 
the component members of each being precisely the same. 
This is not very fai^ removed from the doctrine of Hookei, 
and still less from the practice of Henry VIII. 

• Imperantibus autem non Christiams ntuahbus vero, hoc est, in ns quae per- 
ui temporalibus quidem omnibus eandem tinent ad modum colendi Dei sequenda 
deben obedientiara ebam a cive Chris- est ecclesia aliqua Chnstianomm De 
tiano extra controversiam est in spi- Give, c ] 8 § 3 
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71 Tie second class of commonwenltlis, those bj forable 
ncquiBJtion, differ more in ongin "than in their Bnbse^ent 
dinnictor from each ns be has been discnssing The rights 
of sovere^ty are the same in both Dominion is ncqniredL 
by genertiSon or by conquest ; the one parental, the other 
despotical Porentnl povrer, however, he denves not so 
ranch from ba\nng pven birth to, as from having preserved, 
the child} and, with originality and nenteness, thinks it 
belongs by nature ^to the mother rather than to the father, 
except where there is some contract betiveen the parties to 
the contrary Tlie act of maintenance and nounshraent 
conveys, as be supposes, on unlimited power over the child, 
extending “to life and death, and therb can be no state of 
natnre between parent and child. In his notion of pntnor 
chal antlionty he seems to ^0 as for ns Ulmer , but, more 
acute than Filmer, perceives that it affords no firm basis for 
political Boaety By conquest and sparing the lives of the 
vanquished they become slaves , and so long as they ore held 
in bodily confinement, there is no covenant between them 
and their master , bat in obtaining corporal liberty ihoy ex- 
pressly or taatly co\Tnant to obej him as their lord and 
sovereigra 

72> The political philosophy of Hobbes had much to fix 
the attention of tlie world and to create a sect of odminng 
partisans. The arcnmstances of the time, and the character 
of the passing generation, no doubt powerfally conspired 
with Its intrinsic qualities , but n system so ongmal, bo in 
trepid, BO disdainfnl of any appeal but to the common reason 
ana common interests of'mahkmd, so unaffectedly and per 
Micaonsly proposed could at ho time Iiave foiled of sheS^ss, 
From the two nval theones, on the one hand that of original 
compact between the^finnce aiid people, derived from an- 
tiquity, and sanctioned by the autbonly of fathers and school 
men, on the other, that of an absolute patnarchal transmuted 
mto an obsolnte regal power, which had become prevalent 
among part of the English dergy Hobbes took os ranch ns 
might connlmte a beanng from both, an ongmal covenant of 
the multitude, and on uubmited uuthont) of the^Vereign 
But he had a substantial advantage over both these parties, 
and especially the latter, m establishing the" bappmeas of 
u M 4 
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the community as the sole final cause of government, both in 
its institution and its continuance ; the great fundamental 
theorem upon which all political science depends', but some- 
times obscured or lost in the pedantry of theoretical wnfeis. 

73. In <tbe positive system of Hobbes we find less cause 
for praise. We fall in at the very outset with a strange and 
indefensible paradox ; the natural equality of human capa- 
cities!, which he seems to have adopted rather in' opposition 
to Aristotle’s notion of a natural right in some men to govern, 
founded on their supeiior qualities, than because it was at all 
requisite for his own theory. By extending this alleged 
equality, or slightness of difference, among men to physical 
strength, he has more evidently shown its incompatibility 
with experience. If supeiionty m mere strength has not 
often been the Source of political power it is for two reasons; 
first, because, though there is a vast interval between the 
strongest man and the weakest, there is generally not much 
between the former and him who comes next in vigour, and, 
secondly, because physical strength is multiplied by the ag- 
gregation of individuals, so that the stronger few may be 
overpowered by the weaker many; while in mental capacity, 
comprehending acquired skill and habit as well as natural 
genius and disposition, both the degrees of excellence are re- 
moved by a wider distance, and what is still more important, 
the aggregation of individual powers does not regularly and 
certainly augment the value of the whole. That the real or 
acknowledged superiority -of one man to his fellows has been 
the ordinal y source of power is sufficiently evident from 
what we daily see among children, and must, it should seem, 
be admitted by all who derive civil authority from choice or 
even from conquest, and therefore is to be inferred from the 
very system of Hobbes. 

74. That a state of nature is a state of war, that men, 01 
at least a very large propoi tion of men, employ force of every 
kind m seizing to themselves what is m the possession of 
others, is a proposition for which Hobbes incurred as much 
obloqyy as for any’ one m his writings , yet it is one not easy 
to controveit. But soon after the publication of the Levia- 
than, a dislike of the Calvinistic scheme of universal depra- , 
vity, as well as of his own, led many consideiable men into 
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the oppotttc extreme of "cl 0 voting too much tiic dignity of 
humnn nature , if by tlmt ierm llicy mennt, and m no other 
senso could it bo applicable to this question, the real practical 
(dmnibter of the mojonty of the specitt. Certainly the 
soaobleness of man 13 ns much a part of Ins naturq. na Ins 
selfishness , but whetlier this propensity to society would ne- 
ccssanly oir naturally ha\e led to the institution of political 
communitifcs, raa) not be very clear , while i\ c have ‘^rpof 
enough in histoncal traditions, and in what wo observe of 
savage nations, that mutual defence by mutual concession, 
the common agreement not to attack the possessions of each 
other, or to permit strangers to do so, has been the true 
basis, the final mm, of those institutions, be they more or 
less complex, to whicli no give the appellation of common 
wealths 

75 In developing, therefore, the ongin of civil soaety, 
Hobbes, though not essentially differing from his predeccs 
sors, has ploc^ tlie truth in a fuller light. It does not seem 
equally clear, that his oim theory of n mutual covenant be- 
tween the members of an unanimous multitude to become 
one people and to bo represented, m all time to come, by 
such a sovereign gotTmimcnt ns tbo majority ehonld deter 
mine, affords a satisfactory groundwork for the rights of 
political society It is, in the first place too hypothetical as 
a fact. That such an agreement may ha\e been soroetimca 
made by independent families, m the first coming toother of 
commumties, it would be presumptuous to deny — it camea 
upon the face of it no improbability, except ns to tlie design 
of 'binding postenty, ivtiK^ seems too refined lor sui^ a 
state of mankind ns ^we^laust suppose , but it is sur^y pos- 
sible to account for the general fact of avil goverment m a 
simpler way , and what is most simple, tliough not always 
true, IS on the first appearance roost probable. If wo merely 
suppose an agreement, unanimous of course in those who 
concur in it, to be governed by one man, or by one council, 
promising that they shall wield the force of the whole against 
any one who shall contravene their comnlfindB issued for the 
pnbhc good the foundation is as well laid, and the common-* 
wealth as firmly established, os by the double process of a 
mutual covenant to constituto^a people, and a popular deter 
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miuation to constitute a government. It is true that Hobbes 
distinguishes a commonwealth by institution, which he sup- 
poses to be founded on this unanimous consent, fi om one by ac- 
quisition, for which force alone is required. But as the force 
of one man goes but a little way towards compelling the 
obedience of others, so as to gain the name of sovereign 
power, unless it is aided by the foice of many who volun- 
tarily conspire to its ends, this sort of commonwealth by 
conquest Avill be found to involve the previous institution of 
the more peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant is defective also in 
a most essential point. It fui mshes no adequate basis for 
any commonwealth beyond the lives of those who established 
it. The right, indeed, of men to bind their children, and 
through 'them a late posterity, is sometimes asseited by 
Hobbes, but in a very transient manner, and as if he was 
aware of the weakness of his ground. It might be inquired 
whether the force on which alone he rests the obligation of 
childien to obey, can give any right beyond its own continu- 
ance ; whether the absurdity he imputes to those who do not 
stand by their own engagements is imputable to such as dis- 
regard the covenants of their forefathers 5 whether, in short, 
any law of nature requires our obedience to a government we 
deemhuitful, because, in a distant age, a multitude whom we 
cannot trace bestowed unlimited power on some unknown 
persons from whom that government pretends to derive its 
succession. 

- 77 * ''A better ground for the subsisting rights of his Levi- 

athan, is sometimes suggested, though faintly, by Hobbes 
himself. “If one refuse to etand to what the major part 
shall ordain, or make protestation against any of their decrees, 
he does contrary to his covenant, and therefore unjustly: and 
whether he be of the congregation or not, whether his consent 
be asked or not, he must either submit to their decrees 01 be 
left in the condition of war he was in before, wherein he 
might without injustice be destroyed by any man whatsoever,”* 
This lenewal of the state of war which is the state of nature, 
this denial of the possibility of doing an injury to any one 
nho does not obey the laws of the commonwealth, is enough , 

‘ * Lev c ^8 ^ 
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to iilcncc the qacstion \\c oto ob!if^ still to obey Tlic 
established gortnimcnt and those who maintain it, being 
strong enough to tvngc war ngninst gmnsaycri, give them 
the option of menmng the con^uenetrs of such warfare or 
of compijnng with the Inn's Cut it seems to be a corollarv 
from this, tint the stronger part of a coinmonvv'calth, which 
may not always be the majority, lm\e not only a right to de 
enisc the snshca but tbo lutcrcsU of dissentients. Thus 
tiio morenc scnitimsothc tliconcft of Hobbes, the more tlitrc 
nppi;nrs a dcfiacncy of tlmt winch onij a higlicr tone of moral 
sentiment can give, a secant) for ourselves against the opjKs 
Uics of others, and for tlicm ngnmst our os\n Cat it may 
be rcmarkcil that bis supposition of a state of war, not as a 
pcminnent state of nature, bei os jiistselMcfencc, is perhaps 
the best footing on ulncli wo can place the right to inflict 
ae%erc, and cspceiall) capital, pumslimcnt a^wn ofUnders 
ngninst tlic law 

78 The positions so dogmatically laid down as to tlic im 
possibiht) of mixing iliflurcnt sorts of go\ emment wcrc^ c\'cn 
m the days of Hobbes, contradicted b) cxpcnencc Scicml 
repubhes had lostcfl for ages under a mixed onsfoemej and 
democrac) , and there Iiad suixl) been safliCTent CMdcncc Uiat 
n limited monarcli) might exist, though, m tlic Tc\olution of 
ages. It might one waj or other, pass into some new t)-pc of 
poht) And tlicse prgudiccs in fa\ our of absolute pow cr arc 
rendered more dangerous b) paradoxes unusual for nn Cn 
glifibrnan, eixm in those ifa)*s of high prerogntue when 
Hobbes began to \vntc, that the subject has no propert) 
refotivefy to the soiTrcigh, and, what is the fuuuomeutnf 
error of Ins whole system, tlmt nothing done by tbe*pnncc 
can bo injunous to any one else Tins is occompamed b) tbo 
other portents of Hoblnam, scattered through these treatises, 
espcaolly tlw Lovmllmn, tlmt the distiucUons of right nml 
wrong, moral good and evil, ore mado by tlie laivs, that no 
man can do amiss who obej’s the sovereign nutlionty, tlmt 
though private belief is of neccssitj beyond tbo pnneo’s con 
trol It 18 according to bis will, and in no otlicr way, that wo 
must worship God 

79 The political system of Hobbes, like Ins moral system, 
of which, in fact, it 19 only a portion, scars up the licait. It 
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takes away the sense of wiong, that has consoled the wise 
and good lu their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence 
under oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, 
uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, to the just 
ear of Heaven. It confounds the principles of moral appro- 
bation, the notions of good and ill desert, in a servile idolatry 
of the monstrous Leviathan it creates, and after sacrificing all 
right at the altar of power, denies to the Omnipotent the pre- 
rogative of dictating the laws of his own worship. 


Sect. III. 


Roman JurispruSencc — Grottus on the Laws of War and Peace — Analysis of 
ihs Worl — Defence of it against some Stnclures 


80 . In the Roman jmisprudence we do not find such a clus- 
ter of eminent men dui ing this period as in the six- 
ofthil“pe-^ teenth centuiy , and it would of course be out of our 
province to search for names little now remembered, 
perhaps, even m forensic practice. Many of the writings of 
Pabre of Savoy, who has been mentioned in the present volume, 
belong to the first yeais of this century. Farinacci, or Fari- 
naceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtained a celebrity, which, after a 
long duration, has given way in the progress of legal studies, 
less directed than formerly towards a superfluous erudition.* 
But the woik of Menochms de prsesumptionibus, or, as we 
should express it, on the rules of evidence, is said to have 
lost none of its usefulness, even since the decline of the civil 
law in France.! No book, perhaps, belonging to this period 
is so generally known as the commentaries of Vinnius on 
the Institutes, which, as far as I know, has not been super- 
seded by any of later date. Connngius of Helmstadt may 
be reckoned in some measure among the writers on juris- 
prudence, though chiefly in the line of historical illustration. 
The Elementa 'Juris Civilis, byZoucb, is a mere epitome, but 
neatly executed, of the principal heads of the Roman law, and 
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nearly m its o\vn wonl* Arihni* Ducki onollicr Enclishmaii, 
has been pnused even by foreigners, for ft succinct hna Icamctl, 
though elementnr) nnd popular, treatise on the use and autho* 
nty of the avnl law m difllrent countne* of Europe This 
little book IS not disagrceabl) wnltcn , but it is not, of course, 
from England thatmncli could be contnbuled towards- Roman 
junsprunence 

81 The larger principles of jurisprudence, niuch link tliat 
science willi generw moroU, nnd cspcaally such as 

relate to the intercourse of nations, were not left 
untouched in tlic great n ork of Suarez on laws* I ha\'c not 
however made mj-sclf particularly acquainted mth this portion 
of his largo \olumc Spam apjicars to have been tho country 
in which these questions were originally discussed upon nnn 
aplcs broader dian prccctlcnt, ns w’cll ns upon precedents 
themselves , nnd Suarez, from thu guneral comprehcrfsii cness 
of hiB views m legislation and ctlucs, is Iikel) to have said 
well whatever he may Iiavo said on tlio sul^cct of intemn 
tjonal law But it does not appear that he is much quoted 
by later wnters 

82 The name of Suarez is obscure in companson of one 

who soon came forward 111 the great field of natural 
junsprudence This w-as Hugo Grotius, whoso Mnn 
foinont work, Do Jure Belli ct Pans, was pub- 
lished at Pans in lG25 It may bo reckoned a proof of tho 
extraordinary diligence ns well ns quickness of parts winch 
distinguished this w-nter, that it had occupied a very short 
^rt of his life Ho first mentions, in ft letter lo tho younger 
iWanus in August, VnnX ho w-as emp’ioyci in examm* 

mg the principal questions wlncli belong to law of no- 
tions,* In tho some ^ ear Iw recommends tho study of that 
Jaw to another of his correspondents in sbeh ^erms ns be- 
speak his own attention to it f According to ono of hia 
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Epbt.7a Thk U Dot from tb« folio 
oobertloo of hk toktlw, m oOcn quoted 
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letters to Gassendi, quoted by Stewart, the sclieme \\as sug- 
gested to him by Peiresc. 

S3. It is acknowledged b)' every one that the publication 
sii cess of of this treatise made an epoch in the philosophical, 
thiswori. almost we might say in the political Jiistory of 

Europe. Those who sought a guide to their own conscience 
or that of others, those who dispensed justice, those who 
appealed to the public sense of right in the intercourse of 
nations, had recourse to its copious pages for nhat might 
direct or justify their actions. Within thirty or forty yeais 
from its publication, we find the work of Grotius generally 
leceived as authonty by professors of the continental univer- 
sities, and deemed necessary for the student of cml lav, at 
least in the protestant countries of Europe. In England, 
from the difference of laws and from some other causes 
which might be assigned, the influence of Grotius was far 
slower, and even ultimately much less general. He was, 
however, treated with great respect as the founder of the 
modern law of nations, which is distinguished from what 
foimerly bore that name by its moie continual reference to 
that of nature. But when a book is little read it is easily 
misrepresented ; and as a new school of philosophers rose up, 
averse to much of the principles of their predecessors, but, 
above all things, to their tediousness, it became the fashion 
not so much to dispute the tenets of Grotius, as to set aside 
his whole work, among the barbarous and obsolete schemes 
of ignoraut ages. For this purpose various charges have 
been alleged against it by men of deserved eminence, not, 
•in my opinion, very candidly, or with much real knowledge 
■of its contents. They have had, howevei, the natural effect 
of creating a prejudice, which, from the sort of oblivion 
fallen upon the book, is not likely to die away. I shall, 
therefore, not think myself performing an useless task in 

strare potenint Platoms ac Ciceronis de neus, libro pnino et tribus poslremis- 
legibus bber Sed Platonis summas Nostri tempons juris consulti pauci juns 
aliquas legisse suflTecent, Neque poem- gentium ac publici controversias attigcre, 
teat ex scholasticis Thomam Aquinatein, eoque magis eminent, qm id fecere, Vas- 
si non perlegere, saltern inspicere secunda quius, Hottomannus, Gen tills, Epist 
parte secund® partis hbn, quern* Sum- xn This passage is useful in sho\ring 
mam Theologije inscnpsit , prajsertim the views Grotius himself entertained as 
ubi de justitia ^agit ac de le^bus. Usum to the subject and ground- work of his 
propms monstrabunt Pandec tas, libro treatise 
*pnmo atque ultimo , et codex Justinia- 
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giving an analyms of the treatiso Do Jure Belli et Peas , bo 
that Uie Tender, having ecen for Inraielf 'whatnt is, may not 
stand m need of nny arguments or testnnony to refute thjiae 
who have Tepreaentw it as it ib not» ^ 

84 The TOok may be considered as nearly original, in its 
general platform, as any work of man m an ad iJoh*!- 
vanced stage of civihaation and learning can be. 

It IS morb so, perhaps, than those of Montesquieu and 
Smith No-one had before gone to the foandationa or in 
ternational law so ns to raise a complete and consistent 
snperetractnre , few had handled even separate parts, or laid 
down any satisfactory roles concerning it. Qrotius enume- 
rates a feW- preceding wntera, especially Ayala and Albencns 
Gentihs, bat does not mention ^to m this place. Gentihs, 
he says, is wont rn determining controverted questions to 
follow either a few precedents not always of the best de- 
scription, or even the authority of modern lawyers in their 
answers to cases, many of which are written with more re- 
gard to what the consulting parties desire, than to what real 
justice and equity demand 

85 Tbe motive assigned for this Tradertnkmg is the 
noblest, I saw,” he says, **m the whole Chris- 

tian world a licence of 6ghtmg, at which even bar 
banans might blush wtira begun on trifling pretexts or none 
at all, and earned on without reverence -for any divine or 
human law, as if that one declaration of war l€t lodsb every 
enme,*’ Tbe sight of sneh a monstrous state of thing^ had 
induced some, like Erasrans, to deny the lawfulness of any 
war to a Chnstiau Bqt this extreme, as he justly obserfea, 
IS ^rather pernicioufl than otherwise, for when a 16061*80 
paradaxicai and impracticable ns maintained, it begeU^d pre 
judice against the more Jemperate course which he prepares 
to indicate “ Let, therefore,*^ he says afterwards, * the 
laws be ailenat in the midst of arms , but those laws on^ 
which beloDg to peace, the laws of civil hfe qnd public tn 
hunal*, uot such as are eternal, and fitted for all seasons, 
‘unwntten laws of nature, which subsist in what the ancient 
form of the Romans denominated a ptiro and li^y war 

Em m pmo ploqu# diWQo rtp*- aoAj b tli* oplnloo of the 

toDcUi ctmoa It w*» a CM« piodlkt- Rwuum. 
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86. “ I have employed in confirmation of tin's natural 
Hisautho- and national law the testimonies of philosophers, 
titles ^jp histoiians, of poets, lastly, even of oiators; not 

that we should indiscriminately rely upon them ; foi they 
are apt to say what may serve their party, their subject, or 
their cause j but because when many at dilfeient times and 
places affirm the same thing* for certain, wc may refer this 
unanimity to some general cause, which in such questions as 
these can be no other than either a right deduction from 
some natuial principle or some common agreement. Tlie 
former of these denotes the law of nature, the latter that of 
nations ; the difierence whereof must be understood, not 
by the language of these testimonies, for wnters aie veiy 
pi one to confound the two words, but fiom the nature of 
the subject. For whatever cannot be clearly deduced from 
tiue premises, and yet appears to have been generally ad- 
mitted, must have had its origin in free consent The 

sentences of poets and orators have less weight than those of 
history ; and we often make use of them not so much to 
corroborate what we say, as to throw a kind of ornament 
over It.” “ I have abstained,” he adds afterwaids, “ from 
all that belongs to a different subject, as what is expedient 
to be done , since this has its own science, that of politics, 
which Aristotle has rightly treated by not intermingling any 
thing extraneous to it, while Bodin has confounded that 
science with tins which we are about to treat. If we some- 
times allude to utility, it is but in passing, and distinguish- 
ing It from the question of justice.” * 

87 . Grot! us derives the origin of natural law from the 

sociable charactei of mankind. “ Among- thing-s 

Foundation ^ ^ 

of^aturai commoo to mankind is the desire or society, that 

is, not of every kind of society, but of one that 
is peaceable and ordered according to the capacities of his 
nature with others of his species. Even m children befoie 
all instruction a- propensity to do good to others displays 
Itself, just as pity m that age is a spontaneous affection.” 
We perceive by this remark that Grotius looked beyond the 
merely ratibnal basis of natural law to the moral constitution 


* ProlegoInen^ in librum de Jure Belli, 
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of bnman natore The coDservntion of snch a sociable bfe 
IB the source of that law which is stnctly called natural , 
which comprehends, m the first place, the abstmniug from 
all tliat belongs to others, and the resotution of it if by any 
means in our possession, the fulfilment of promises, the re- 
paration of injury, and the right of haman pmiishmeht In 
a secondary sense, natural law extends to prudence, tern 
perance,*" arid fottitode, as being suitable to man s nature 
And in a similar lax sense we have that kind of justice itself 
called distributive (Ijhwjxttjw}), which prefers a better man 
to a worse a relation to a stranger, n poorer mati to a ncher, 
according to the circumstances of the party and the qase*^ 
And this natural law is properly defined, “ the dictate of 
right reason, pointing out a moral gndt or rectitude to be 
inherent m any action, on account of its 'agreement or dis- 
agreement with our rational and social nature , arid con 
seqnently that such an action either forbidden or enjoined 
by God the author of nature.” t It ta so immutable, that 
God himself cannot alter it , a position which he afterward* 
limits by a restnction we have seen m Suarer, that if God 
command any one to be killed, or his goods to be taken, this 
would not render murder or theft lawful but being com 
tnanded by the lord of life and all things it would cease to 
be morder or theft. This seems little better than a so- 
pbum unworthy of Grotins , bathe meant to distinguish be- 
tween an abrogation of the law of nature, and a dispensation 
with It in a particular mttance. The original position, in 
fact, 18 not stated with suSBaent precision or on a right 
pnnaple 

88 Voluntary, or positive law i* either human or^ re 
vealed The former is either that of civil com pJttr* 
mntntiee, which are nsaemblages of freemen, living 
in society for the »ake rif laws and common utility or that 
6f nations, which derives its obligation from the consent of 
all or many nations , a law which i* to proved, like Oil 
unwritten law, by contmnal usage and the testimony of the 
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learned. The revealed law he divides in the usual maiiiiei, 
but holds that no part of the Mosaic, so fai as it is strictly a 
law, is at present binding upon us. But much of it is con- 
’ firmed by the Christian Scriptures, and much is also obliga- 
tory by the law of nature. This last law is to be applied, d 
priori^ by the conformity of the act m question to the natural 
and social nature of man ; d ‘posteriori^ by the consent of 
mankind ; the latter argument, however, not being conclu- 
sive, but highly probable, when the agreement is found m all, 
or in all the more civilised nations.* 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of the jurists, he 

distinguishes from imperfect. The former aie called 

Perfect dnd ^ 

sua, our own, properly speaking, the objects of what 
they styled commutative justice — the latter are 
denominated fitnesses (aptitudines), such as equity, gratitude, 
or domestic affection prescribe, but which are only the objects 
of distributive or equitable justice. This distinction is of the 
highest importance in the immediate subject of the work of 
Grotius ; since it is agreed on all hands, that no law gives a 
remedy for the denial of these, nor can we justly, in a state 
of nature, have recourse to arms m order to enforce them.f 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds to show, is not 

LawAii cases absolutely unlawful either by the law of natme oi 
of war jjations, or of revelation. The proof is, as 

usual with Grotius, very diffuse , his work being in fact a 
magazine of aiguments and examples with lather a superero- 
gatory piofusion.t But the Anabaptist and Quaker super- 
stition has prevailed enough to render some of his refutation 
not unnecessary. After dividing war into public and piivate, 
and showing that the establishment of civil justice does not 
universally put an end to the nght of private war, since cases 
may arise, when the magistrate cannot be waited for, and 
others, where his interference cannot be obtained, he shows 
that public war may be either solemn and regular accoiding 
to the law of nations, or less regular on a sudden emergency 
of self-defence , 'classing also under the latter any war, which 
magistrates not soveieign may in peculiar circumstances levy § 
And this leads him to inquire what constitutes sovereignty , 
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de6mnff, after Betting naide other descriptions, thfit porror to 
be Bovereicn, whose nets cannot be invalidated at tho pleasure 
of any other human nuthonty, except one, which, na in tlie 
ease of a ancecssor, lias cxnctlj the same so\crcignt) as 
Itself • 

91 Grotms rgccts tho opinion of those who h6ld tho 
people to be bvery where sovereign, so tlrnt they 
may rcstniin and punish kings for misgovcmmcnt , 
quoting many autnonties for the irrcsponsihiht} of 
kings Here he lays down tho pnnaplcs of non resistance, 
which ho more full) inculcates in the next chapter But this 
IS done with many distinctions as to tho nature of tlio pmi 
apality, Tihich may be held by very ditTcrcnt conditions* He 
speaks of patrimonial kingdoms, which, ns ho snpposos, may 
be alienatw like an mhentnnee But nhero the povemment 
can bo traced to popular consent, he owns that this power of 
alienation should not be presumed to be compriwil in the 
prant. Those, he says, arc mucli deceived who think that 
in kingdoms where tlio consent of a senate or other body Is 
requir^ for new laws, tJie sovereignty itself is di\ndcd , for 
these restnctiona must be understood to have been imposed 
by the pnucc on his own will, least lie aliould be entrapped 
into soraethmp contmrj to his deliberate intcnbon t Among 
other tilings in tins chapter, ho determines timt ncitlier an 
unequal nl nance tlmt is, where one party retains great od 
vantages, nor a feudal homage tnko away tho character of 
sovereignty from the infenor, so far at least as authority over 
his own Bubjecta is concerned 

92, In the next chapter, Grotius dwells more at length on 
tho alleged nglit of subjects to resist their govfimors, and 
altogether repds it, witli tiro exception of stnet self-defence, 
or the improbable case of a hostile spirit, on the prince’s part; 
extending to the destruction of his people, Barclay tho 
opponent of Budumon and tho Jesuits, hau admitted the right 
of resistance against enormous cruelty If the king Iras ab- 
dicated the government, or manifestly relinquished it, ho may 
after a time, bo considered merely a pnvate person But 

ftnamA petotM Bbi clldtar cajm Mtm alttHo* Jnri doo. Um ui 
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mere negligence m government is by no means to be reckoned 
a relinquishment.* And he also observes, that if the sove- 
reignty be divided between a king and part of his subjects or 
the whole, he may be resisted by force m usurping their 
share, because he is no longer sovereign as to that ; which 
he holds to be the case, even if the right of wai be m him, 
since that must be understood of a foreign wai, and it could 
not be maintained that those who partake the sovereignty 
have not the light to defend it; in which predicament a king 
may lose even his own share by the right of war. He pio- 
6eeds to the case of usurpation ; not such as is warranted by 
long presciiption, but while the circumstances that led to the 
unjust possession subsist. Against such an usurper he thinks 
It lawful to rebel, so long as theie is no treaty oi voluntaiy 
act of allegiance, at least af the government dejure sanctions 
the insurrection. But wheie there may be a doubt whether 
the lawful ruler has not acquiesced in the usurpation, a 
private person ought rather to stand by possession, than to 
take the decision upon hiraself.t 

93. The light of war, which we must here understand in 
All men n largest sGose, the employment of force to resist 

turauy^imve force, though by private men, resides in all mankind. 

Solon, he says, taught us that those commonwealths 
would be happy, wherein each man thought the injuiies of 
others were like his own.^ The mere sociability of human 
nature ought to suggest this to us. And, though Grotius 
does not proceed with this subject, he would not have doubted 
that we are even bound by the law of nature, not merely that 
we have a right, to piotect the lives and goods of others 
against lawless violence, ivithout the least refeience to posi- 
tive law or the command of a magistrate. If this has been 
preposterously doubted, oi affected to be doubted, in England 
of late years, it has been less owing to the pedantry which 
demands -an expiess uTitten law upon the most pressing 
emeigency;, than to lukewarmness, at the best, m the public 

♦ Si rex aut alius quis impenum ab- f § 520 
dicavit, aut manifest e habet pro dere- | Ev rcoy a^ucov/LLeyay ovx vrroy ol 
licto, in eum post id tempus omnia b- fX7] adiKov/neyoi ‘jrpo€a\\oyrai kui KoXa^ovcri 
cent, qu£e in privatum Sed mmim^ rovs adiKovyras Ut cetera desint vincula, 
pro derelicto habere rem censendus est, sufiBcit humance natur® communio 
qui cam tractat negligentius C 4 § 9 
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caaM of order nnd justice * The c 3 c|wlicnc\ of \indtcatiO{^ 
these b) the slaughter of the aggressors must depend on the 
peculiar arcumstanccs j but tlic nglil is paramount to any 
positive laws, evaju if, wlncli walli us is not tlie case, u \\*m 
dllhcul to be prowl from them. 

Of uoav arrive at the first and fundamental inquiry, 
what IS the ngbt of selMcfcnce, including the de 
fence ofavliat is our own There can, sajai GroUus 
be no just cause of war (lliat i% of using force, for he is now 
on the most general ground) hut injury 1 or this reason hr 
will not admit of wars to nresen c the balance of power An 
imminent injuiy to ourselves or onr pro|KrTl) renJurs rcpul 
Sion of tlic aggressor bj force legitimate Uut here bo 
argues rather weakly and incousistcuily through excess of 
chant}, and acknowledging Oil stnet ngbt of killing one 
who would olherwase kill us, Oitnks it more praiscwa^rthy to 
accept the alternative t The nght of kilting one who intlrcts 
a smaller persona! injurj he wholl} denies and with respect 
to a robber, while lie adinits 1il ma\ be shun b\ natural law, 
IS of opinion tirat the Gospel has grenil} limited the pnvalrgc 
of defending our propert) by sucli means Almost nil junsts 
and tbeologinoB of his clay, Im says carry it fartlier than he 
does X To public waufnrc be gives a greater latitude than 
to pnvwto self defence hut witliout as}.ignmg nn) satisfactorj 
reason , the tmo reason being that so ngid a sclieinc of ethics 
would have reudered bis book an Utopian Uicory, Instead of 
a practicable code of law 

05 Injur) to our rights, tliorcfore, is a just cause of war 
But whnt are our nglits? A\ hat is propert} ? whence does 
it come ? wliat ma} be its pubjccts ? in w horn does it reside ? 
Till these questions are determined, wo can have but crude 
and inddlmto notions of injury, and cousequcntl} of the rights 
wo have to redress it Tie disquisition is necessary, hut It 
must be long, unless, indeed, we acquiesce jn wliat we find 
already written, and seek for no stable pnnclples upon which 
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this grand and primary question in civil society, the riglits of 
property and dominion, may rest. Here then begins wliat 
has seemed to many the abandonment by Groti us of his geneial 
subject, and wliat certainly suspends for a considerable time 
the inquiry into international law, but still not, as it seems to 
me, an episodical digression, at least for the greater part, but 
a natural and legitimate investigation, spiinging immediately 
from the piincipal theme of the work, connected with it more 
closely at several intervals, and ultimately reveiting into it. 
But of this the reader will judge as we pi oceed with tlie analj'sis. 

96. Grotius begins with rather too romantic a picture of 
the early state of tlie woild, when men lived on the 
andTirau- spontancous fruits of the earth, with no property 
except in what each had taken from the common 
mothei’s lap. But tins happy condition did not, of course, 
last very long, and mankind came to separate and exclusive 
possession, each for himself and against the world. Origi- 
nal occupancy by persons, and division of lands by the com- 
munity, he lightly holds to be the two sources of territorial 
propriety. Occupation is of two sorts, one by the commu- 
nity (per univeisitatem), the othei (pei fundos) by several 
possession. What is not thus occupied is still the domain of 
the state. Grotius conceiv^es that mankind have reserved a 
right of taking what belongs to others in extreme necessity. 
It is a still more remarkable limitation of the right of pro- 
perty, that it cariies very far his notions of that of transit, 
maintaining that not only rivers, but the territoiy itself of a 
state may be peaceably entered, and that permission cannot 
be refused, consistently ivith natural law, even in the case of 
armies , nor is the apprehension of incurring the hostility of 
the power who is thus attacked by the army passing through 
our territoiy a sufficient excuse.^ This of course must now 
be exploded. Nor can, he thinks, the transit of merchandise 
be forbidden or impeded by levying any further tolls than are 
required for the incident expenses. Strangers ought to he 
allowed to settle, on condition of obeying the laws, and even 
to occupy any waste tracts in the teiritoryf, a position 

♦ Sic etiam metus ab eo in quern bellum justum movet is qui transit, ad 
negandura transitum non valet Lib u- c 2 § 18 

t § 16. IV 
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equally untenable It la less unreasonably that be mairttains 
the general right of moulcind to bay uhnt they wont, if Uio 
other party can spare it , but Ik* cxteruls too far his principle, 
that no nation can be excluded b) another from privileges 
winch It concedes to the rest of the world In all these 
positions, howc\or, \\c perceive the enlarged and philanthro- 
pic fcpint of the sjotem of Grotins, and his disregard of Uic 
usages of mnnlcind, wheu the^ dashed ivith his Qinsliiin pnn 
aples of justice But as tlic very conlmr) supposition has 
b^n established in the belief of the present pcnemtion, it 
be doubtful wbetber Ins on n testimony will be thought 
BuUiacnt 

97 Tlio onginal acquisition of properly was, in ih’c infancj 
of human societies, by division or by occupancy , it 

IS now b) occupanc) alone* Pnullus lias reckoned 
ns a mode of original acquisition, if u c liave caused nnj thing 
to exist, 81 quid ipsi, ut in rcrum natura esset, fcamus Tins, 
though not Ucll expressed, must mean Uio produce of labour 
Grotius observes, that this resolves itself into a continuance 
of n pnor nglit, or a new one bv occupancy, and therefore 
no peculiar mudo of acquisition In those tilings which natu 
rally belong to no one, there may ho two sorts of occupation, 
dominion or sovereignty, and property And in thu former 
sense at least, nvera and bav'S of the sea ore capable of occU 
patiou In what monntr this may be done lie explains at 
length • But those who occup) a portion of the sea litivd 
no nglit to obstruct others in fishing This had hceti the sub- 
lect of a controversy with Selden , the one m his Mare U 
berum denying, the other in Ins More Onusurn sustaining, 
the right of England to exclude the fishermen pf Hollo^ 
from me seas winch she naserted to be her ownt 

98 The nght of occupancy exists fas to things dereliet or 
abandoped by their owners* But it is of more im 
portance to consider the presumptions of such rohu 
qmshment by sovereign states, os distiuguished from mere 
prescription 'Iho nou-dmm of the ovvlier donng a long 
penod seems the only means of giving a right where none 
onginally existed It most be the silent nojuiescencc of one 
who knows his rights and has his free will But when this 
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abandonment has once taken place, it bars unborn claimants ; 
for he who is not bom, Giotius says, has no rights , ejus qui 
nondum est uatus nullum est jus.* 

99. A light over persons may be acquiied in three ways, 
Right over hy generation^ by their consent, by their crime. In 

chiMreo we are to consider tin ee peiiods; that of 
imperfect judgment, or infancy, that of adult age m 
the fathei’s family, and that of emancipation or foris-familia- 
tion, when they have ceased to foi m a part of it. In the first 
nf these, a child is capable of property in possession but not 
in enjoyment. In the second, he is subject to the parent only 
in actions which affect the family. In the third, he is wholly 
his own master. All beyond this is positive law. The pater- 
nal power was almost peculiar to the Romans, though the 
Persians are said to have had something of the same. Grotius, 
we perceive, was no ally of those who elevated the patnar- 
chal power, in order to found upon it a despotic polity , noi 
does he raise it by any means so high as Bodin. The cus- 
toms of Eastern nations would, perhaps, have warranted 
somewhat more than be concedes, f 

100 . Consent is the second mode of acquiring dominion. 
By consent The consociation of male and female is the first 
in marriage. sp 00 ies of it, which IS pnncipally in marnage, for 

which the promise of the woman to be faithful is required. 
But he thinks that thero is no mutual obligation by the 
law of nature , which seems designed to save the polygamy 
of the patnarchs. He then discusses the chief questions as 
to divorce, polygamy, clandestine marriages, and incest ; 
holding, that no unions are forbidden by natural law except 
in the direct line. Concubines, in the sense of the Roman 
jurisprudence, are true Christian wives t 

101 . In all other consociations except marnage, it is a 

In common- the majority can bind the minority. _ Of 

wealth* these the principal is a commonwealth. And here 
he maintains the right of every citizen to leave his country, 
and that the state retains no right over those whom it has 
banished. Subjection, which may arise from one kind of 
consent, is either private or public , the former is of several 

* c 4 ' f c 5 I Id 
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specie^, nmong whicli ndoption, id tIjo Roman sense, is the 
noblest, and semtude the meanest. In tbo latter ease, tlio 
master has not the nght of life and death on er his serNTints, 
thon^ some laws give him impunity He is perplexed about 
the nght o\ er persons bom in slav'cr) , since his theory of its 
origin will not support \U But, m the case of public sulncc 
tion, where one state becomes voluntarily subject to anotner, 
ho finds no dilTiculty about the unborn, because the people is 
the same, notmth standing the succession of ludindunls, 
which seems paying too much deference to a legal fiction * 

102, The nglit of alienating nllogclhcr tiio territor) ho 
grants to patninomal Bovcreigns. But Iio denies 
that a part can be separated from the rest without SyM Ig 
Its consent, either by the communitj, or by the sove- 
reign, however large his nullionty may bin Tins he extends 
to subjection of tlic kingdom to vassalage The nght 
of abenatmg pumte property by testament is found 
ed, he thinks, m natural la\v+ , n position wherein I 
can b) no means concur In conformity mtli tins, lie denves 
the nght of succession bj intestacy from the presumed intcn 
tion of the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on the different 
rules of succession established by nvil lane Yet the nilc 
that patemnl and maternal heirs slmll take rospccti\clj what 
descended from tlio nneoators on each side he concedes to be 
founded in the law of nature, thougli subject to tlic right of 
bequest t 

103 In treating of the acquisition of propertj by the law 
of nations, he means only the nrbitmry constitutions 
of the Roman and other codes. Some of these ho 
deems founded in no solid reason, tliougli tlio law ^ ' ** 

givers of every country have n nght to determine such mat 
tors as they think fit, Tlius the Roman law recognises no 
property in animals, ferm naturw^ which tlmt 6f modem 
notions gives, he says, to the owner nf the sod whore they 
are found not unreasonably any more than the opposite 
maxim is unreasonable So of a treasure found in Hhe eortli. 


c. s CM b itroogtr tho olb*r wtj In r«tprti 
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and many other cases, wherein it is hard to say that the law 
of nature and reason prescribes one rule more than anether.*^ 

104. The rights of sovereignty and property may termi- 
Extsnction by cxtinction of the ruling or possessing family 
ofrighu -writhout provision of successors. Slaves then be- 
come fiee, and subjects their own masters. For there can 
he no new right by occupancy in such. But a people or 
community may cease to exist, though the identity of persons 
or even of race is not necessary for its continuance. . It may 
expire by voluntary dispersion, or by subjugation to another 
state. But mere change of place by simultaneous emigra- 
tion will not destroy a political society, much less a change of 
internal government. Hence a lepublic becoming a monar- 
chy, It stands in the same relation to other communities as 
before, and in particular, is subject to all its former debts, t 

105. In a chapter on the obligations which the right of 
pioperty imposes on others than the proprietor, we 

Ifitical que«- find some of the more delicate questions m the ca- 
suistry of natural law, such as relate to the bona 
fide possessor of another’s property. Grotius, always siding 
with the stricter moralists, asserts that he is bound not only 
to lestore the substance but the intermediate profits, without 
any claim for the valuable consideration which he may have 
paid. His commentator, Barbeyrac, of a later and laxer 
school of casuistry, denies much of this doctiine. t 

106. That great branch of ethics which relates to the 

obligation of ^pioraises has been so diflfusively han- 
died by the casuists, as well as philosophers, that 


• § 8 

^ 2 At the end of this chaptel*, 
tius unfortunately raises a question, his 
solution of ^vhich laid him open to cen- 
sure He inquires to whom the coun- 
tries formerly subject to the Roman 
empire belong ? And here he comes to 
the inconceivable paradox that that em- 
pire and the rights of the citizens of 
Rome still subsist GronOvius bitterly 
remarks, in a note on this passage Mi- 
nim est hoc loco summum virum, cum 
in pnccipua questione non male sentiret, 
in tot salebras sc conjecisse, totque mon- 
strn ct chmucras confinxisse, ut aliquid 
novum diceret, et Gerraanis potius ludi- 
bnum dcberet, quara Gallis et Papai 


parum placeret Thi&, however, is very 
uncandid, B&rheyrac truly pomts out , 
since neither of these could take much 
interest in a theory which reserved a su- 
premacy over the world to the Roman 
people It IS probably the weakest 
passage in all the writings of Grotius, 
though there are too many which do not 
enhance his fame 

I C 10 Our own jurisprudence goes 
upon the principles of Grotius, and even 
denies the possessor by a bad title, 
though bona fide, any indemnification for 
what he may have laid out to the benefit 
of the property, which seems hardly con- 
sonant to the strictest rules of natural 
law 
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Grrottus deserves mucli credit for the brevity vnth wbicli ho 
baa laid down the siuiple phnciplea, and discnssed some of the 
more dilhcnlt problems. That mere promises, or nuda ^c/a, 
where there is neither mutual benefit, nor wliat the junsts 
call synallagmnUc contract, are binding on the conscience, 
wlmtevcr tho> may be, or ought to be, in law, is maintaiacd 
against a distinguished ci\ ihnu, 1 rancis Connan , nor docs 
Iferbcymc seem to dispute this general tenet of moral plnlo- 
sophenr Puflendorf howe\cr •n\’s, llmt tlicrc is a tacit 
condition in promises of this kind, tliat tlioy can bo per 
formed ^nUlout great loss to the promiser, and Cicero holds 
them to bo released, if thmr performance would bo more 
detrimental to ono part}, than sennSinble to llio other Tins 
gives n good deal of latitude , but, pcrlmjis, tlioy ore m such 
cases open to compensation without actual fulfilment. A 
nromiBo pivcn mtliout dclibcmtion, according to Grotius 
himself, IS not binding Those founded on deceit or error 
admit of manj distinctions , but ho determines, in the cele- 
brated question of extorted promises, tlrat tlicy are \'alid 
by the natural, though tlicir obligation may bo annulled bj 
the civil law But tlio promisee Is bound to release a pro- 
mise thus unduly obtained • Tliese instances are snlTicient 
to show the spirit in whicli Grotius nlwnjs approaches the 
decision of moral questions , senous and learned, rather 
than profound in seeiong a principle, or acute in establishing 
a distinction In tlio latter quabty he falls much below his 
annotator Borbeyrac, who Imd, indeed, the advantage of 
coming nearly a century after him 

107 In no port of his work has Grotius dwelt so mUcIi 


C. 11 J 7 It I* not ftrj pTOlMbI* juMUU eapWWx which tb* jropet obU- 
UiAt tba pnenfan wlU fblll thU obllgiu Dtlon ot pranbet, m tnch, nqtdrM. It 
Uoo U mth m cam | ud tb« dccbloo ot k ako * jmic/ bow littl* tb« tmnl •emo 
Orathu, tbcrufh MetimwhU to that of of mcnVUvl (nc« aloof with tba rifld 
tba tbaologlatl caaobt^ la nnanl, ta caaolsta in thb reapcct. (bat no ana la 
JnaUy rtjeoted by PuShodorf and Bar blamed for defmdlns hlniadf against a 
bayiwa, as wiQ aa by many writan of tba botM) fWan throo^ dtnraa cw rlo* 

la«t ca nluiy Tba prlneipJ aaimi to bo, Itoca, tf tba o* trwj oftn. 
that right and obOgatloa In natten of In a anbaaqWt panago h IE, e. 19 
agreecoant ara ooTnlatlTa, and whara 5 4 OroUna a ca tna to carry thia tbeCrryr 
t^ fbat don not aiiaa, tba aaeood cannot of tba doty of raJaasing an oojoat pro- 
aebt. Adam 8 tnl(b and Palay Luliot mba ao Str aa to daoy tbe obllgatkiD of 
to thioh tba prondaaoQght. under certain the latter and thoa cheoltoujlT to agraa 
d roiDctaoect, to bo kept , but tba with lb* oppoaite fiaaa of caanWa. 
aoM tbay ghra ar* not fbimdad on tbo 
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on the rules and distinctions of the Roman law, as in his 
chapter on contiacts, nor was it very easy or desii- 
able to avoid it.* The wisdom of those great men, 
from the fragments of whose deteiminations the existing 
jurisprudence of Europe, in subjects of this kind, has been 
chiefly derived, could not be set aside without presumption, 
nor appropnated without ingratitude. Less fetteied, atjeast 
in the best age of Roman jurisprudence, by legislative inter- 
ference than our modern lawyers have com rn only been, they 
resorted to no other principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Roman law, in all its parts, coincides with the best 
possible platform of natural jurisprudence it would be foolish 
to assert , but that m this great province, or rather demesne 
land, of justice, the legulation of contracts between man and 
man, it does not considerably deviate from the right line of 
reason, has never been disputed by any one m the least con- 
versant with the Pandects. 

108 . It will be manifest, however, to the attentive reader 
Considered Grotius in this chapter that he treats the subject 

ethically coutract as a part of ethics rather than of juris- 

prudence , and it is only by the frequent parallelism of the 
two sciences that the contrary could be suspected. Thus he 
maintains that, equality being the principle of the contract 
by sale, either party is forced to restore the difference arising 
from a misapprehension of the other, even without his own 
fault , and this whatever may be the amount, though the 
civil law gives a remedy only where the difference exceeds 
one half of the price.t And in several other places he di- 
verges equally from that law. Not that he ever contemplated 
what Smith seems to have meant by “ natural juiisprudence,” 
a theory of the principles which ought to run through 
and to be the foundation of the laws of all nations. But 
he knew that the judge in the tribunal, and the inward judge 
m the breast, even where their subjects of determination ap- 
pear essentially the same, must have different boundaries to 
their jurisdiction ; and that, as the general maxims and 
inflexible forms of external law, in attempts to accommodate 
themselves to the subtilties of casuistry, would become un- 
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certain and arbitrary, eo the finer emotions of the conscience 
would loose all their moral efiBcacy, by restraining^ the dubes 
of justice to that which can he enforced by the law In the 
course of this twelfth chapter we come to n question much 
debated m the time of Grotiua, the lawfulness of usury 
After admitting, against the common opinion, that it is not 
repugnant to the law of nature, he yet mamtaius the pro- 
biDitiou_iu the Mosaic code to he binding on nil mankind * 
An extraordinary position, it would seem, in one who had do 
Hied any part of that system to be truly on universal law 
Thu was, however, the usual determination of casuists , hut 
he follows It up, as was also usuaT with so many excep- 
tions as materially relax and mvahdate the application of hu 
rule* ^ 

109 The next ch^ter, on promisaory oaths,, la a cottil 
lary to the last two It was the opinion of GroUus rw*wry 
as It had been of all theologians, and, m truth, of 
all mankind, that a promise or contract not only becomes 
more solemn, and entails on its breach a severer penalty, by 
means of this adjuration of the Supreme Being, but may 


even acquire a substantial validity by it in cases where no 
prior obligation would subsist. + ^is chapter js dittin 
guished by a more than usually profuse erudition. But not- 
withstanding the ngid observance of oaths which be deems 


incumbent by natural and revealed law be admits of a con 
Biderable anthonty in the avil magistrate or other snpenor, 
as a hokband or father to annul the oaths of inferiors before 


hand nr to dispense with tVieni afterwards , not that they 
can release a moral obligation, but tliat the obligation itself 
IS incurred under a tacit condition of their consent. And 
he seems, in rather a singnlar manner to hint a kind of ap- 
proval of such dispenaationa by the chundi t 

110 Whatever has been laid down by Grotina in the last 
three chapters as to the natural obligationa of man- 
kind, has an especial reference to the mam purport 
of this great work the duties of the flupreme , 

power But the engagments of sovereigns give nse 


t so. f C. 13. ollm a prtocipQnn, none tpwin n prio- 
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to many questions wliicli cannot occur in those of private 
men. lii the chapter which ensues, on the promises, oatlis, 
/and contracts of sovereigns, he confines himself to those 
engagments which immediately affect theii subjects. These 
It is of great importance, in the author’s assumed province 
^of the general confessor or casuist of kings, to place on a 
light footing; because they have never wanted subservient 
counsellors, who would wrest the law of conscience, as well as 
that of the land, to theinteiests of power. Giotius, in denjung 
that the sovereign may revoke his own contracts, extends 
this case to those made by him during his minority, without 
limitation to such as have been authorised by his guardians.*^ 
His contracts with his subjects create a true obligation, of 
which they may claim, though not enfoice, the performance. 
He hesitates whether to call this obligation a civil or only a 
natural one ; and in fact it can only be determined by positive 
law.t Whethei the successors of a sovereign are bound by 
his engagements, must depend, be observes, on the political 
constitution, and on the nature of the engagement. Those 
of an USUI per he determines not to be binding, which should 
piobably be limited to domestic contracts, though his lan- 
guage seems large enough to comprise engagements towaids 
foieign states, i 

111. We now return from what, in stnct language, may 
Public P^ss for a long digression, though not a needless 
treaties maiu Stream of international law. The 

title of the fifteenth chapter is on Public Treaties. After 
several divisions, which it would at present be thought mine- ' 
cessary to specify so much at length, Grotius enters on a 
question not then settled by theologians, whether alliances 
with infidel powers were in any circumstances lawful. Fran- 
cis I. had given great scandal in Europe by his league with 
the Turk. And though Grotius admits the general lawful- 
ness of such alliances, it is under limitations which would 
hardly have uorne out the court of France m promoting the 
aggrandisement bf the common enemy of Christendom. 
Another, and more extensive head in the casuistry of nations 

♦C14§1 t§^ buntur populi aut veri reges, nam hi jus 

^ Contractibus verp eorum qiu sme obhgandi populura non habuerunt* § 14 
jure impenura invaserunt, noa tene- 
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relates to treaties tlmt have been concluded witbont the autho- 
rity of the flovereign Jimt h6 w not bound by thwo engage- 
inentB is evident as a leading rule , bat the course which, 
nccordioff to notnnd law, otigh^ 1° be taken m such circnm 
stances is often doubtful The famous capitulation of the 
Roman army at tho Can dine Forks is in point, Grotins, a 
rigid casuist, determines that the senate were not bound to 
re^ce thwr army in the condition from whicli tho treaty hod 
delivered them And this seems to be u rational deciaion, 
though^thc Romans have sometimes meurrod tho censure of 
ill faith for tbenr conduct But if tho sovereign has not only 
by silence acquiesced in the engagement of his ambassador 
or general, which of itself, nccoMing*to Grotins, ^viH not 
amount to an itnphed ratification, but rccogmsed it by some 
overt act of his own, be cannot afterwards plead tho defect 
of sanction • 


112. Promises consist externally in words, really in tho 
intention of the parties. But ns tho evidence of this Twtriwo- 
intention must ntnally depend on words, we shonld 
adapt our general rules to their natural meaning Common 
usage IS to determine the interpretation of agreements, except 
where terms of n technical Benso have been employed. But 
if the expressions ^v^ll bear different senses, or if tlicro is 
some apparent moonsistency in different clauses, it becomes 
neccssajy to collect the meaning conjcctumllv, from the na 
tnVe of the snlqect, from the conseqnenccs of tho proposed 
interpretation and from its bearing on other parts of tho 
TUi*. se.cveft to exclude, wureasiiwohle, and wwCsvw 


conatmeftons from tlie equivocal langnago of treaties, such os 
was usual in former times to a degree which tho greater pm 
dence^of contmetmg parties, if not their better faith, has ron 
dered impoMible m modem Europe Among other rules of 
interpretation/ Whether m private or poblio engagements, ho 
leys down one familmr to the junsta, but concerning the 
validity of which some have doubted, that things favour^le, 
as they style them, or conferring a benefit, ore to be con 
Btmed lar^y , thrags odious, or emoroua to one par^, are 
not to bo stretched beyond the lottor Our own law, ns is well 
known, adopts this distmction between remedial and penal 
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statutes ; and it seems (wberevei that which is favourable in 
one sense is not odious in another) the most equitable prin- 
ciple in public conventions. The celebrated question, the 
cause, or, as Polybius more truly calls it, the pretext of the 
second Punic war, whether the terms of a treaty binding' 
each party not to attack the allies of the other shall compre- 
hend those who have entered subsequent!}’’ into alliance, 
seems, but rather on doubtful grounds, to be decided in the 
negative. Several other cases from histor}’^ are agreeably 
introduced in this chapter. 

113. It is often, he observes, important to ascertain, whe- 
thei a treaty be peisonal or real, that is, whether it affect 
only the conti acting sovereign or the state. The treaties of 
lepubhcs are always leal oi permanent, even if the form of 
government should become monaichical ; but the converse is 
not true as to those of kings, which aie to be interpreted ac- 
coidiug to the probable meaning where there are no words 
of restraint or extension. A treaty subsists with a king, 
though he may be expelled by his subjects , noi is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against an usurper with the 
lawful soveieigu’s consent. This is not a doctrine which 
would now be endured. t 

114. Besides those lules of interpretation which depend 
on explaining the words of an engagement, there are others 
which must sometimes be employed to extend or limit the 
meaning beyond any natural construction. Thus in the old 
law case, a bequest, in the event of the testator’s posthumous 
son dying, was held valid, where none was born, aud instances 
of this kind are continual in the books of jurispiudence. It 
is equally reasonable sometimes to restrain the terms of a 
promise, where they clearly appeal to go beyond the design 
of the piomiser, oi where supervenient ciicumstances indicate 
an exception which he would infallibly have made. A few 
sections in this place seem, perhaps, more fit to have been 
inserted in the eleventh chapter. 

115. There is a natural obligation to make amends for in- 
jury to the natuial rights of another, which is ex- 

to^rej^ tended by means of the establishment of property 
and of civd society to all which the laws have ac- 

* C. 16 ' f § 17 
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coined him • tfenco a corrolativo nght arises, bnt a n^ht 
which IS to bo distingmshed from fitness or merit Tbo ju 
nsta were accastomed to treat ex pfoavo justice, riliich consists 
in giving to every one wlrnt la atnctlj Ins own, 8C|>anifely 
from attnbtitivo juaacc, the eqnitablo and nght dispensation 
of oil things according to desert. With the latter Grotiug 
has nothing to do , nor la ho to bo cliar^oil mth introdocing 
tho distinction of perfect and imperfect nghts, if indeed those 
phrases arc os objectionable ns somt have accounted tJietn 
In the for greater part of this chapter lie considers tho pnn 
ciples of this important province of irntunl law, the obh 
gnUon to compensate damage, rather os it ofTects pnvnte 
persons than sovereign states As, in most instances this 
falls witlnn the junMicUon of civil tnbunals, tho rules laid 
down by Grotms may4o a Imsty reader seem rather intended 
ns directory to tho judge, titan to tho conscience 6f tho offend 
ing party This, however, is not by any means the case , ho 
IS here, as almost every w hero else, a master in morality and 
not in law That ho is not obsct^nionsly^ following the Roman 
law will appear by his dotcr mining against llio imturnl respon 
sibility of tno owner for injunes committed, without his fault, 
by a slave or a bensLt But sovereigns, ho holds, are answer 
able for the piracies and robberies of Uicir sol^ects wlioo they 
nre able to prevent them Tins is tho onl^ case of national 
law which he discusses. But it is one of high importance, 
being in fact one of the ordmaiy causes of public hostih^ 
This liability howrever, does not exist, whore subjects having 
obtained a lawful commission by letters of mnVquo become 
common mratea, and do not return home 

llG Thus far, the author begins in tlie eighteenth dinpter, 
we have treated of rights founded on imtuml law, 
mth some little mixture of the arbitrary law of 
nations We come now to those winch depend 
wholly on the latter Such are the rights of ambassadors 
Wo have now, therefore, to have recourse more to the nsoge 
of civilised people than to theoretical pnnaples- The practice 
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of mankind has, in fact, been so much more uniform as to 
^ the pnvileges of ambassadors than other matters of 
ambassa* national intercourse, that they early acquired the 
authority and denomination of public law. The 
obligation to receive ambassadors from other sovereign states, 
the respect due to them, their impunity in offences com- 
mitted by their principals or by themselves, are not indeed 
wholly founded on custom, to the exclusion of the reason of 
the case ; nor have the customs of mankind, even here, 
heen so unlike themselves as to fuinish no contradictory 
precedents ; but they afford perhaps the best instance of a 
tacit agreement, distinguishable both from moral right and 
from positive convention, which is specifically denominated 
the law of nations. It may be mentioned, that Grotius 
determines in favour of the absolute impunity of ambas- 
sadors, that is, their ii responsibility to the tribunals of the 
country where they reside, in the case of personal crimes, 
and even of conspiracy against the government. This, how- 
ever, he founds altogether upon what he conceives to have 
been the prevailing usage of civilised states. * 

117. The next chaptei, on the right of sepulture, appeals 
Bight of more excursive than any other m the whole treatise, 
sepulture rpijg pjght of scpulture cau hardly become a public 
question, except in time of war, and as such it might have 
been shortly noticed in the thii d book. It supplies Grotius, 
however, with a brilliant prodigality of classical leaming.t 
Punish- tke next is far more important. It is entitled, 

ments Pumshmeuts. The injuries done to us by others 

give rise to our right of compensation and to our right of 
punishment. We have to examine the latter with the more 
care, that many have fallen into mistakes fiom not duly ap- 
prehending the foundation and nature of punishment. Punish- 
ment is, as Grotius rather quaintly defines it, Malum passioms, 
quod infligitur ob malum actionis, evil inflicted on another for 
the evil which he has committed. It is not a part of attnbu- 
tive and hardly of expletive justice, nor is it, in its primary 
design, proportioned to the guilt of the criminal, but to the 
magnitude of the crime. All men have naturally a right to 
punish crimes, except those who are themselves equally 
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gnfltyj but though the cnminM would hnvc no ground to 
complain, the mcro pleasure of revenge is not u sulBaent 
motive to warrant ns , there must bo nu u^ful end to render 
punishment legitimate Tins end maj l>c tho advanta^ of 
the cnminol himself, or of tho injured party, or of mankind 
in general, Tho interest of tho injured part} here considered 
IS not that of reparation, winch, though it may be provided 
for in punishment, is no proper part of it, but secunt} against 
Birailar offences of tho guilty party or of others All men may 
naturally seek this aecunty by punishing tho offender, and 
though It 18 expedient in civil society that tins right should ^ 
be transferred to the judge, it is not taken awTiy, where 
recourse cannot be had to the law Every man may even, 
by tho law of nature, punish crimes h} which bo lias sustairiod 
no injorj , the public good of society requmng security 
against offenders, and rendenng them common enemies * 

118 Grotios next proceeds to consider whether those 
nghts of punishment are restrained by ^o^ elation, and con 
eludes that a private Clinsdan is not at liberty to pnniih any 
cnminal, especially wiUi death, for his oivn security or that 
of tho public, hot that the magistrate is expressly empowered 
by Scripture to employ tho suord o^inst malefactors It is 
rather an excess of scrap uloum css, that he holds it nubccoin 
mg to seek offices which give a jurisdiction in capital cases t 

119 Many things esscntmlly evil arc not properly punish- 
able by human laws* Such ore thofi^hta and intentions, 
errors of fnulty, or actions from uhich, though morally 
wrong, human eociety^ suffers no mischief, or the absence rf 
such voluntary virtues aa compassion and gratitade. Nor is 
It always necessary to inflict lawful puniihracnt, many or 
comstnnees warranting its remission The ground of punish 
meut 18 tho guilt of tho offender, its motive is the advantage 
expected from it. No punishment should exceed what is 
deserved but it may be dirounshed according to the prospect 
of utility, or accoi^ng to paUmting circumstances But 
though punishments should bear proportion to offences, it 
does not follow that the criminal should suffer no more evil 
than he has occasioned, which would give him too easy a 
measure of retribution The general tendency of all that 
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Grotius has said in this chapter is remarkably indulgent and 
humane, beyond the practice or even the philosophy of his 
age.* 

120. War is commonly grounded upon the right of pu- 
nishing injuries, so that the general piinciples upon which 
this right depends upon mankind ought well to be understood 
befoie we can judge of so great a' matter of national law. 
States, Grotius thinks, have a right, analogous to that of 
individuals out of society, to punish heinous od’enccs against 
the law of nature or of nations, though not aflecting them- 
selves, or even any other independent community. But this 
is to be done very cautiously, and does not extend to vio- 
lations of the positive divine law, or to any merely barbarous 
and 11 rational customs. Wars undertaken only on this score 
are commonly suspicious. But he goes on to determine that 
war may be justly waged against those who deny the being 
and providence of God, though not against idolateis, much 
less for the sake of compelling any nation to embrace Chris- 
tianity, unless they prosecute its professors, in which case 
they are justly liable to punishment. He pronounces strongly 
in this place against the prosecution of heretics. t 

121. This IS the longest chapter in the work of Grotius. 
Seveial of his positions, as the reader may probably have 
observed, would not bear a close scrutiny , the rights of in- 
dividuals in a state of nature, of magistrates in civil society, 
and of independent communities, aie not kept sufficiently 
distinct , the equivocal meaning of right, as it exists correla- 
tively between two parties, and as it comprehends the general 
obligations of moral law, is not always guarded against. It 
is, notwithstanding these defects, a valuable commentarv, 
regard being had to the time when it appeared, on the prin- 
ciples both of penal jurisprudence and of the rights of war. 

122. It has been a great problem, whether the liability to 
Their re- punishment can be transmitted from one person to 
B^nsibuity another. This may be asked as to those who have 
been concerned in the crime, and those who have not. In 
the first case, they are liable as for their own offence, in 
having commanded, connived at, permitted, assisted, the 
actois m the crime before or after its perpetration. States 

t Id 
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arc answ^roblo for t\io dclinqucntjcs of their subject^ 'uheo 
onpainshed They nre nlso bound either to punish, or to 
deliver up, those ttoo toko refuge within their domiDiODB from 
the justice of their own country Ho seems, however, to 
ndrait nftenvurds, that they need only command such persons 
to quit the country But they Imvo a right to inquire into 
and inform themselves of the guilt alleged, the ancient pn 
vilegc? of suppliants being established for the sake of those 
who have been unjustly persecuted at home Tlio practice 
of modem Europe, ho own*, has limited tins right of de 
nmnding the delivery or punishment of refugees within narrow 
bounds* As to the punishment of those \Vho have been wboHy 
innocent of the offence, Grotius holds it nnivcrsally unjust, 
but distingnisbea it from indirect e\n), whidi may often fall 
on the innocent. Thus, when the estate of a fatlicr is con 
fiscated, his children suffer, but nre not punished , since their 
succession was onlj a right contingent on his possession at 
his death • It is a consc^ucnco from this pnnciple, that a 
people, BO far sulgect to its sovereign ni to have had no 
control upon his actions, cannot justly incur punishment on 
account of tliem 

123 After distinguishing the causes of war into pretexts 
and motives, and setting aside wars without any 
assignable justification as mere rohbcncs, he men 
tions several pretexts winch ho deems insufficient, such as 
the nggmndiaemcnt of a neighbour, his construction of for 
tresses, the right of discovery, where there is already a pos- 
sessor, however barbarous, the necessity of occupying moro 
land And here he denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking np arms in order to recover their liberty 
He laughs at the pretended right of the emperor or of the 
pope to govern the world , and concludes with a singular 
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warning against wars undei taken upon any jiretcndecl c.xplan- 
Dutyof ation of scriptural propliccies.* It will be antici- 
nvoidingit from the scrupulousness of Grotius in all liis 

casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from war in a 
doubtful cause, and to use all convenient methods of avoiding 
it by conference, aibitration, or even by lot. Single combat 
itself, as a mode of lot, he does not wholly reject. In answei 
to a question often put. Whether a wai can be just on both 
sides? he lephes that, in relation to the cause or subject, it 
cannot be so, since there cannot be two opposite lights; but 
since men may easily be deceived as to the real light, a war 
may be just on both sides with respect to the agents, t In 
another part of his work, he observes that resistance, even 
where the cause is not originally just, may become such by 
the excess of the other party. 

124 <, Tlie duty of avoiding war, even in a just cause, as 
And expo- long" os possible, is rather part of moral virtue m a 
diency large sense, than of mere justice. But, besides the 
obligations imposed on us by humanity and by Chiistian love, 
It is often expedient for our own interests to avoid war. Of 
this, however, he says little, it being plainly a matter of civil 
prudence with which he has no concern. Dismissing, there- 
foie, the subject of this chapter, he comes to the justice of 

wars undertaken foi the sake of others. Soveieigiis, 

War for the - i i i ^ 

iake of other he couceivcs, urc not bound to take up arms m 

subjects ' PI 1 1 

defence of any one of their subjects who may be 
unjustly treated. Hence, a state may abandon those whom 
it cannot protect without great loss to the rest , but whether 
an innocent subject may be delivered up to an enemy is a 
moie debated question. Soto and Vasquez, casuists of great 
name, had denied this ; Grotius, however, determines it 
aflBrmatively. This seems a remarkable exception from the 
general inflexibdity of his adlierence to the rule of light. For 
on what pnuciple of strict justice can a people, any more 
than private persons, sacrifice, or put in jeopaidy, the life of 
an innocent man ^ Grotius is influenced by the supposition, 
that the subject ought voluntarily to surrender himself into 
the hands of the enemy for the public good ; but no man 
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forfeits his natural rights by refusing to perform an action 
not of stnet social obligation • 

125 Next to 6ub)ecta are allies, whom the state has bound 
Itself to soccoar , and fnendly powers, though with 

out alliance, may also be protected from unjust attack 
This extends even to all mankind , though war m behalf of 
strangers is not obligatory It is tdso lawful to de- 
liver the subjects of others from oxtrerao manifest 
oppression of thar rulers , and though this has often been a 
mere pretext, we are not on that account to deny the justico 
of on honest interference He even thinks the right of forei^ 
powers, in such a case, more unequivocal tlian tliat of the 
oppressed people thems^ves At the close of this chapter 
he protests strongly against those who serve m any fcause for 
the mere sake of pay, and holds them ivorso than the common 
executioner, who puts none hut criminals to death t 

126 In the twenty-eixth and concluding chapter of this 
second book, Grotins investigates the lawfnlness 

of bearing arms at the command of snpenors, and 
detennmes that s objects ore indispensably ^und 
not to serve m a war which they conceive to he clearly 
unjust. He even inclines, though admitting the prevailing 
opinion to be otherwise, to think that in a donbtful cause, 
they should adhere to the general moral role in case of 
doubt, and refuse their personal service This would evi 
dently be impracticable, and ultimately subversive of political 
society It, however, denotes the extreme scrupulosity of 
hifl mind One might smile at another proof of this, where 
he determines that the hangman, before the performance of 
hifl duty, should satisfy himself os to the justice of the sen 
tence % 


127 The nghts of war, that is, of commencing hostility, 
have thus far been investigated with a comprehe'n mjttiin 
mvenesa that has sometimes almost hidden tne sub- ***■ 

^^t We ^me now, in the third book, to n^fhtB in war 
Whatever may be done m war is permitted either Iw the 
law of nature or that of nations, Grotnii begms with the 
first. The means morally, thongh not physically, necessary 
to attain a lawful end are themselves lawful , a proposition 
c. sa, f Id. ^ G fie. 
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which he seems to understand i datively to the lights of 
others, not to the absolute moral quality of actions ; distinc- 
tions which me apt to embaiiass him. We have, therefore, 
a right to employ force against an enemy, though it may 
be the cause of suffering to innocent peisons. The piin- 
ciples of uatiiial law authoiise us to prevent neutrals fioin 
furnishing an enemy with the supplies of wai, or with any 
thing else essential for Ins resistance to oui just demands of 
redress, such as provisions in a state of siege. And it is 
remarkable that he lefers this latter question to natuial law, 
because he had not found any clear decision of it by the posi- 
tive law of nations.^ 

128. In acting against an enemy force is the nature of 
useofdo- But It maybe inquired, whether deceit is not 

also a lawful means of success ^ The practice of 
nations and the authority of most writers seem to warrant 
It. Grotius dilates on diffeient sorts of artifice, and after 
admitting the lawfulness of such as deceive by indications, 
comes to the question of words equivocal or wholly false. 
This he first discusses on the general moral principle of ve- 
racity, more prolixly, and with more deference to authority, 
than would suit a modern reader '; yet this basis is surely in- 
dispensable for the support of any decision in public ca- 
suistry. The right, however, of employing falsehood towards 
an enemy, which he geneially admits, does not extend to 
promises, which are always to be kept, whether express or 
implied, especially when confirmed by oath. And more 
greatness of mind, as well as more Christian simplicity, would 
be shown by abstaining wholly fiom falsehood in war. The 
law of nature does not permit us to tempt any one to do that 
which in him would be criminal, as to assassinate his sove- 
reign, or to betray his trust. But we have a right to make 
use of his voluntaiy offers.! 

129w^'Grotius now proceeds from the consideration of 
Ruiaand natural law or justice to that of the general customs 
of mankind, in which, according to him, the arbi- 
Reprisais gf nations consists. By this, in the first 

' place, though naturally no one is answerable for another, it 
hasK^een established that the propeity of every citizen is, as 

♦ L 111 c 1 f I<L 
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It were, mortgnfl^ for the Imbihtics of the ttnto to which he 
belongs Hence, if justice is refased to us by the sovcrei^, 
we have a right to indemnification out of the property of nis 
subjects. TTiis is commonly called rcpnsals , and it is a 
right which oiery private person wonld enjoj, were if not 
for the civil law's of most countnea, whicli compel Inm to 
obtain the authorisation of his owm sovereign, or of some 
tnbnnal By an analogous right the sulpecta of a foreign 
state have sometimes been seired in return mr one of our own 
snbjects unjustly detained by their government.* 

130 A regular war, by the law of notions, can 6nly bo 

w'ogcd between political com mum ties Wherever uedir*- 

thcre 18 n semblance of civil justice and fixed law, ‘*****^*®’ 
such a community exists, how'ever violent may be its actions 
But a body of pirates or robbers are not one. Absolnto in 
dependence, however, is not required for the right of war 
A formal declaration of war, though not necessary by the 
law of nature, has been rendered sncli by the usage of civi 
lised nations But it is required oven by the former, that 
we should demand reparation for an injury, before we seek 
redress by force A declaration of wtit may bo conditional 
or nbsolnte , and it has boon established ns n ratification of 
regular hostilities, tliat thej mny^ not be confounded with tlie 
nnw’nrmnted acts of private men No interval of time is re- 
quired for tlieir commencement after declaration + 

131 All 18 la^vfnl during war, lu one sense of the word, 
which by the law and usage of nations is dis- 
puDTsbabre. And tigs, in /brmnJ ftosfifiCies, is ns 

much the nght of one side os of tlie other The 
subjects of our enemy, whether active on his side oju HQb 
become liable to these extreme rights of slaughtorj^’p^^l 
logo , hut It seems that, according to the law of ^nations, 
strangers should be exempted from them, unless \Jy -re* 
inmning in the country they serve liia cause IcWomen, 
children, and prisoners may be put to death , quarter 
or capitulation for life refused On the other hand, if me law* 
of nations is less strict in this respect than that of na 
tore. It forbids some things which naturally might be nl 
loiVable means of defence, as the poisoning^ euemy, or the ^ 

C.9. t C.3. 
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wells from which he is to dnnk. The nssrussinntion of an 
enemy is not contrary to the law of nations, unless by means 
of traitois, and even this is held allowable against a rebel 
or robber, who are not protected by tbc rules of formal uar. 
But the violation of women is contrary to the law of na- 
tions.* The lights of war with respect to enemies’ jiro- 
perty arc unlimited, ivithout exception even of churches or 
sepulchral monuments, sparing always the bodies of the 
dead. t 

132. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that we ac- 
quire a property in as much of the spoil as is suflicient to 
indemnify us, and to punish the aggressor. But the law of 
nations carries this much farther, and guesan unlimited pro- 
perty in all that has been acquired b)^ conquest, ivhich man- 
kind are bound to respect. Tins right commences ns soon 
as the enemy lias lost all chance of recovering his losses j 
which is, in movables, as soon as they arc in a place within 
our sole power. The transfer of property in terntoncs is 
not so speedy. The goods of neutrals arc not thus trans- 
ferred, when found in the cities or on board the \cssels of an 
enemy. Whether the spoil belongs to the captois, or to their 
sovereign, is so disputed a question, that it can liai dly be 
reckoned a part of that law of nations, or universal usage, 
with which Giotius IS here concerned. He thinks, however, 
that wdiat is taken in public enterprises appertains to the state; 
and that this has been the general practice of mankind. The 
civil laivs of each people may modify this, and have fre- 
quently done so. t 

133. Prisoners, by the law of nations, become slaves of 
pruonerj captoi, and their posterity also. He may treat 
t^ome - them as he pleases wuth impunity. This has been 

established by the custom of manlcind, in order that 
the conqueror might be induced to spare the lives of the van- 
quished.^ Some theologians deny tlie slave, even when taken 
in an unjust war, the right of making his escape, from wdiom 
Grotius dissents. But he has not a right, in conscience, to 
resist the exercise of his master’s authority. This law of 
nations as to the slavery of piisoners, as he admits, has not 
been universally leceived, and is now abolished in Christian 
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conntnea out of respect to rdi^ou • But, strictly, ns an 
individual may be reduced into wavery, *0 may a whole con 
quered people* It is of course at the discretion of the con 
queror to remit a portion of his right, nnd to leave as much 
of their liborhes and possessions untouched ns he pleases* t 
134* The next chapter relates to the nght of posthminiura, 
one depending so much on the peculiar fictions of 
the Roman junsts, that it seems strange to discuss 
it 03 part of an universal Ian of nations at all Nor 
does It properly belong to the nghts of war, which ore 
between belligerent parties It is certainly consonant to 
natural justice that a atizcn returning from captivity should 
be fully restored to every pnvil^ and all property that ho had 
eiqoyed at home In modem Europe there is little to which 
the jofl postlimmii can even by analogy bo applied It has 
been determined, in courts of odmimltj , that vessels recap- 
tured after a short time do not revert to their owner This 
chapter must bo reckoned rather episodical X 

135 We have thus for looked only at the eitenor right, 
accorded by the law of nations to all who wa^ h«»ib»iiu 
regular hostilities m a^ust or umust quarrel This 
nght is one of impunity alone, hut b^ore our own 
conscience, or the tribunal of moral approbation in mankind, 
many things hitherto spoken of as lawful must be condemned. 
In the first place* on unjust war renders all acts of force 
committed in its prosecution unjust, and binds the aggressor 
before God to reparation Every one, general or soldier, 
IB responsible in such cases for the wrong he has commanded 
or perpetrated Nor can any one knowingly retain the pro- 
perty of another obtained by such a war, though he should 
come to the possession of it with good faith } And os nothing 
can be done, consistently with moral josOce, in on unjust war, 
so however legitimate our ground for hostilities may be, we 
are not at liberty to transgress the bonndanes of equity and 
humanity In this chapter, Grotios, after dflnttng with a 
chantable abundance of examples and anthontieB in favonr of 
clemency in wtu", even towards those who have been most 
guilty m provoking it, specially indicates women, old men, 
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and children, as always to be spared, extending this also to 
all whose occupations are not military. Prisoners are not to 
be put to death, nor are towns to be refused terms of capitu- 
lation. He denies that the law of retaliation, or the necessity 
of striking terror, or the obstinate resistance of an enemy, 
dispense with the obligation of saving his life. Nothing but 
some personal crime can warrant the refusal of quarter or 
the death of a prisoner. Nor is it allowable to put hostages 
to death. 

136. All unnecessary devastation ought to he avoided, 

such as the destruction of tiees, of houses, especially 
required as ornamental and public buildings, and of every thing 
toqma serviceable in war, nor tending to prolong it, 

as pictures and statues. Temples and sepulchres are to be 
spaied for the same or even stronger reasons. Though it is 
not the object of Grotius to lay down any political maxims, 
he cannot refrain in this place from pointing out several con- 
siderations of expediency, which should induce us to restrain 
the licence of arms within the limits of natural law.t There 
is no light by nature to more booty, strictly sjieaking, than 
is sufficient for our indemnity, wherein are included the ex- 
penses of the war. And the property of innocent persons, 
being subjects of our enemies, is only liable in failure of those 
Avho are primarily aggressors.$ 

137* The persons of prisoners are only liable, in strict 
Andaflto moral justice, so far as is required for satisfaction of 
prisoneTB injury. The slavery into Avhich they may be 

reduced ought not to extend farthei than an obligation of per- 
petual servitude in return for maintenance. Tlie power over 
slaves by the law of nature is far short of what the aibitrary 
law of nations permits, and does not give a right of exacting 
too severe laboui, or of inflicting punishment beyond desert. 
The pecuhum, or private acquisitions of a slave by oeconomy 
or donation, ought to be reckoned his property. Slaves, 
however, captured in a just war, though one in which they 
have had no concern, are not wai ranted in conscience to 
escape and recovei their liberty. But the children of such 
slaves are not in servitude by the law of nature, except so far 
as they have been obliged to their master for subsistence in 
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infani^ WitK respect to pnaoners, the better coarse 18 to 
let them redeem themselves by a ransom, which ought to be 
moderate • ^ 

138 The acquisition of that soverei^ty which was cn 
joyed by a conquered people, or by their rulers, i« Amia can- 
not only legitimate, so far os is wnrmnted by the 

{ mnishment they have deserved, or by tlio value of our own 
OSS, but also^ far as the necessity of secunng ourselves ex 
tends. Tins last is i\hat la often unsafe to remit ont of 
cleraeniw It is a part of moderation in victory to incor 
porate the conquered witli our own cititcns on equal terms, or 
to leave their independence on reasonable precautions for our 
own secunty If this cannot be wholly conceded, their avil 
laws and mumapal mn^stracies may be preserved, and, 
above all, the free exercise of their religion The interests 
of conquerors ore as much consulted, generally, ns their re- 
putation, by inch lenient use of their advantage* t 

139 It 18 consonant to natural justice that we shobld re 
store to the onginal owners all of which they have 
been despoiled m on unjust war, when it falls into 
our hanoa by a lawful conquest, witliout regard to 
the usual limits of postlimiuium Thus, if an ambidous state 
comes to be stnpp^ of ita usurpations, this should be not for 
tlie benefit of the conqueror but of the nncient possessors. 
Length of time, however will raise the presumption of 
abandonment.^ Nothing should be taken in war from nen 
tml states, except throng necessity and with compensation 
Thfi. moat <ird\uQjy that, tiia passage ts^yay*. 

The neutral is bound to strict impartiality in a war of doubt- 
ful justice. J But It seems to be the opinion of Grotius, that 
by the law of nature, every one, even a private man, may 
act m favour of the innocent party as far as the rights of wap 
extend, except that he cannot appropriate to himself the pos- 
aeaions of the enemy , that right being one founded on in 
demnificatiou But avil and military laws have generally 
restrained this to such as obey the express order of their 
government, II 

140 The licence of war is restrained either by the laws of 
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nature and nations, which have been already discussed, or 
by paiticular enefafirement. The obligation of pio- 
enemies and miscs cxtends to cnemies, woo are still parts or 
pirates gTcat socicty of mankind. Faith is to be kept 

even with tyrants, robbers, and pirates. He here again 
adverts to the case of a promise made under an unjust com- 
pulsion ; and possibly his reasoning on the general principle 
is not quite put in the most satisfactoiy manner. It would 
now be argued that the violation of engagements towards the 
worst of mankind, who must be supposed to have some means 
of self-defence, on account of which we piopose to treat with 
them, would produce a desperation among men m similar 
circumstances injurious to society. Or it might be urged, 
that men do not lose by their crimes a right to the perform- 
ance of all engagements, especially when they have fulhlled 
then own shaie in them, but only of such as involve a posi- 
tive injustice towards the other party. In this place he re- 
peats his former doctrine, that the most invalid promise may 
be rendered binding by the addition of an oath. It follows, 
from the general rule, that a prince is bound by his engage- 
ments to lebel subjects, above all, if they have had the 
precaution to exact his oath. And thus a change in the con- 
stitution of a monaichy may legitimately take place, and it 
may become mixed instead of absolute by the irrevocable 
concession of the sovereign. The rule, that promises made 
under an unjust compulsion are not obligatory, ,has no appli- 
cation in a public and regular war.* Barbeyrac remarks on 
this, that if a conqueror, like Alexander, subdues an unoffend- 
ing people with no specious pretext at all, he does not per- 
ceive why they should be more bound in conscience to keep the 
promises of obedience they may have been compelled to enter 
into, than if he had been an ordinary bandit. And this re- 
mark shows us, that the celebrated problem in casuistry, as to 
the obligation of compulsory promises, has far more impor- 
tant consequences than the payment of a petty sum to a rob- 
ber. In two cases, however, Grotius holds that we are 

* C 19 § 11 There seems, as has promises, which he maintains in the se- 
been intimated above, to be some mcon- cond book , and now, as far as I collect 
sistency in the doctrine of Grotius with his meaning, denies by implication 
respect to the general obligation of such 
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from keeping on cngagcracnt'townrds nn cncmj 
ie»o 1$, ‘n’bcn it ho3 been conditional, and tlio other 
party has not fulfilled his part of tho convention This is of 
course obvious, and can only bo open to questions ns to tho 
precedence of the condition Tho otlicr case is where wo re- 
tain what 18 due to us by way of compensation, notwitlistand- 
ing our promise. This is |>crmissible m certain instances * 

141 The obligation of treaties of peace depends on their 

being concluded by the nutlionty nlnch, nccording Tr«u«c»- 
to the constitution of tho state, is sovereign for this 
purpose. Kings who do not possess a rmtnmonial *“^^***t 
sovereignty cannot nlienatc any part of tlicir dominions with^ 
out the consent of tho nation or its representatives j they most 
even have tho consent of the city or province which is thus to 
bo transferred In patrimonial kingdoms, the sovereign may 
alienate the whole, hut not always a part, at pleasure. He 
seems, however, to admit an ultimate right of sovereignty, 
or doviimum eminent, by whidi all states may dispose of the 
property of their subjects, and consc(|ucutly alienate it for tho 
sake of a gpreat advantage, but subject to tho obligation of 
granting them an indemnity Ho even holds that the com 
monity 18 natumlly bound to indemnify pnvate aulgccts for 
tho losses they sustain m war, tlioo^ tJua right of reparation 
may be token away by civil laws, Tbo ngbt of alienation by 
a treaty of peace is only questionable between the sovereign 
and hiB subjects , foreign states may presume its validity m 
their own favour t _ ^ 

142 Treaties of peace are generally founded on one of 
two pnnaples , that tho parties shall return to the ^ 
condition wherein they were before the commence- 

ment of hostilities, or that they shall retain what ^ 
they possess at their conclusion The lost is to bo presumed 
m u case of doubtful interpretation A treaty of peace ex 
tinguishes all pubhe grounds of quarrel, whether Imown to 
exist or not, but docs not put an end to the claims of pnvnto 
men subsisting before the war, the extinffuishment of which 
IS never to be presumed The other niles of mterpretation 
which he lays down are, as usual with him, denv^ rather 
from natural equity than the practice of raankmd, though with 
* C, 19 t C,80, 
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110 neglect or scorn of tlie latter. He maintains the riijljt of 
giving an asylum to the hamslicd, but not of rccenmg large 
bodies of men who abandon then country.*' 

14'3. The decision of lot may be adopted in some cases, in 
order to avoid a wai, whciein nc have little cbance of resist- 
ing an enemy. But that of single combat, accoiding to Gro- 
tius’s opinion, tbougb not repugnant to the law of iiatuie, is 
incompatible with Christianity, unless in the case wheic 
a party, un]ustly assailed, has no other means of defence. 
Aibitration by a ncutial power is another method of settling 
differences, and in this we are bound to acquiesce. W.irs 
may also be teiminated by implicit submission or by capitu- 
lation. The lights which tins gives to a conqueroi ba\e been 
abeady discussed. lie concludes this chajiter with a few ob- 
servations upon hostages and jiledges. With respect to the 
latter be bolds that they may be leilaimed after any lapse of 
time, unless there is a presumption of tacit abaudonment.1 

144. A tiuce is an interval of war, and does not require 
Truces nna ^ frcsli declaiatioii at its close. No act of hostility 
consentions ]s lawfful duriiig its coiitimiaiicc , the infimgement 
of this rule by either party gives the other a right to take 
up arms wutbout delay. Safe conducts are to be construed 
bbeially, rejecting every meaning of the w'ords which does 
not reach their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to a jilace 
implies the light of leturmng unmolested The ransom of 
prisoneis ought to be favoured, t A state is bound by the 
conventions 111 w'ai made by its officeis, jnovided they arc 
such as may reasonably be presumed to he wnthin then dele- 
gated authoiity, or such as they have a special commission to 
warrant, known to the other conti acting party. A state is 
also bound by its tacit ratification in permitting the execution 
of any part of such a treaty, thougli in itself not obligatory, 
and also by availing itself of any advantage thereby. Grotius 
dwells afterwards on many distinctions relating to this subject, 
which howevei, as far as they do not resolve themselves into 
the general principle, are to be considered on the giound of 
positive regulation. § 

145. Private persons, whether beaiing arms or not, are as 
much bound as their supeiiors by the engagements they con- 

* c 20 f Id f c 21 § c 22 
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tract with an enemy This applies particalarly to the parole 
of a prisoner The engagement not to serve ogam, 
thoogh It has been held null by some jansts, as 
contrary to our obligation towards our country, is 
valid It has been a question, whether the state ought to 
compel its ciUxena to keep their word towards the enemj^? 
The better opimon le that it should do eo , and this has been 
the practice of the most cmlised nations.* Those who put 
themselves under the protection of a state engage to do no- 
thmg hostile towards it. Hence such actions as that of Zopy 
ms, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a refugee, are 
not excusable Several sorts of tacit engagements are esta 
blished by the usage of nations, as that of raising a white flag 
m token of a desire to suspend arms These are eiceptioua 
from the general rule which authonses deceit in war t In 
the concluding chapter of the whole treatise Grobaa briefly 
exhorts all states to preserve good faith and to seek peace at 
all times, upon the mild pnnciples of Chnstianity t 

146 If the reader has had the patience to make his way 
through the abstract of Grotius, De Jure Bell], that 

wo have placed before him, he will he fully prepared 
to judge of the cntiasnns made upon this treatise by 
Pmey and Dugald Stewart, writings of Grotius and 

Poffeudorf, says the former, ** ore of too forensic a cast, too 
much mixed up with civil law and with the jurisprudence of 
Germany, to answer precisely the design of a system of ethira, 
the direction of pnvate consciences m the general condnct of 
Ivfa ” it vraa VtiA tW mteiitiOTi o? 

are not at present concerned with Puffendorf) to fumisn a 
system of ethics , nor did any one ever hold forth his treatise 
m tins light. Upon some moat important branches of mo- 
rality he baa certainly dwelt so fully as to noswer the purpose 
of “ directing the private conscience in the conduct of life ” 
The ^reat aim, however, of his inquiries was to ascertain the 
pnnciplGs of natural right applnible to independent com 
monities 

147 Paley it must be owned, has a more specions m-onnd 
of occosation in his next charge against Grotius for the pro- 
fusion of classical quotations “ To any tbmg more than 
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ornament they can make no claim. To pro])ose them as 
seiious arguments, giavely to attempt to establish or foitify 
a moral duty by the testimony of a Greek or Roman poet, is 
to trifle with the reader, oi lathei take olT Ins attention from 
all just pimciples in morals.” 

148 . A late eminent wiitei has answcied this from the 
Hcpiy of of Grotius, but in more eloquent language than 

Macivintosii Qrotius coiild liavc emplo3'’ed. “Anothei aiis\\ci,” 
says hlackintosh, “ is due to some of those who have ciiticised 
Grotius, and that answer might be given m the words of 
Grotius himself. He was not of such a stupid and servile 
cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of jioets 01 orators, of 
historians and philosophers, as those of judges from whose 
decision there was no appeal. lie quotes them, as he tells 
us himself, as witnesses, whose consjniing testimonj', mightily 
strengthened and confirmed by their discordance on almost 
every other subject, is a conclusive proof of the unanimitj’’ of 
the whole human race on the gieat rules of duty and the 
fundamental principles of morals. On such matters, poets 
and orators are the most unexcejitionable of all witnesses ; for 
they address themselves to the general feelings and sympathies 
of mankind , they are neither warped by system, nor perverted 
by sophistiy ; they can attain none of their objects, they can 
neither please noi persuade, if they dwell on moral sentiments 
not in unison with those of then leaders. No system of 
moral philosophy can surely disiegard the general feelings of 
human natuie, and the accoiding judgment of all ages and 
nations. But wheie are these feelings and tliat judgment re- 
corded and preserved ? In those very wiitings wliich Grotius 
is gravely blamed for having quoted. The usages and lau s of 
nations, the events of historj’-, the opinions of pliilosophers, 
the sentiments of oiators and poets, as well as the observ'ation 
of common life, are, in truth, the matenals out of which the 
science of moiahty is formed, and those who neglect them 
are justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philosophise 
without regard to fact and experience, the sole foundation of 
all tiue philosophy.”’^ 

149. The passage in Giotius which has suggested this 

* Mackintosh, Discourse on the Study of the Lw of Nature and Nations p ‘'S 
(edit. 1828 ) 
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BoWc ilcfcncc vnll bo foand nbovo It \nll bo seen on refer 
cncc to It, tbnt be jirojMW^ to quote the poct<< nnd omtors 
cnnltously, nnd ralbcr m omnnicnUil limn nothonintuc imp- 
ports of Ills nrpnmeni In no one instnnce, I bclic\i, \nl! 
lie be found to ** enforce n uioml duty,’* ns Pnlcy imn^mes, 
by their snnclinn It is nevertheless to be fwrl} ncknovv 
Iwgihl, thnt he Ims sometimes pone n poml dm! further than 
the roles of a pure taste nllovv in nccumulnUnp quotations 
from the poets, nnd that, in nn ape so impatient of prolocit) 
O-s the lost, this has stood niucli in the \vn) of the general 
reader 

150 Bat these cntieisms of Pnlcy contain very tnllinp 
censure in comparison mih the unbounded sconi 
poured on Grotius b) Bugald Stewart, in his first 
Dissertation on the Progress of Plntosoph) I have never 
read these pages of nn author whom I Ind unfortunately not 
the opportunity of porsonnll} knowing, but whose researches 
have contributed so much to the delight nnd ndvnntago of 
mankind, without pain nnd surprise It would bo loo mucli 
(o say that, m several parts of this Dissertation, by no means 
in the first doss of Stcwoirt's wnlmgs, other proofs of pre 
CTpitatc judgment do not occur, hut that he should Imvo 
spoken of n work so distinguished by fame, and so cfrcctivo, 
ns ho himself admits, over the public mind of Europe, in 
terms of unminglcd depreciation, williout Irnvang done more 
than glanced at some of its pages, is nn cxtraordumiy symptom 
of thnt tendency towainls pnjudices, Imsty hut mv*ctcmto, of 
winch this eminent man sceina to Imvo hwn not n little sus- 
ceptible Tile attack made by Stewart ou those who Imvo 
taken the law of nature nnd nations ns Uicir tbernc, and espo- 
CTnlly on Grotius wlio stands forwoiril in tlmt list, is protracted 
for several pages, nud it would bo tedious to exaimno every 
sentence in sncccssion Vn ere I to do so, it is not, in my 
opinion, an exaggeration to say that almost every successive 
sentence would Uo open to cnticism But let us take tlio 
dnef heads of accosation 

151 “ Grotius,* wo arc told, “ under tlio title, Do Jure 
Belli ac Pftcis, has nitncd at a comjdctc system of 
natural law Conddlao says, tlmt be chose tlic title 

in order to excite a more gcncml cunosity ” The total erro- 
r P 2 
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neousness of this passag^c must appear to every ouc wlio lias 
seen what Giotius declares to liavc been Ins ])ninary object. 
He chose the title because it came nearest to express that 
object — the ascertainment of laws binding on independent 
communities in their mutual relations, whether of war or 
peace. But as it was not possible to lay down any solid 
principles of international light till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over things and persons, of war 
itself, were clearly established, it became indispensable to 
build upon a moie extensive basis than later writers on the 
law of nations, who found the laboui perfoi med to tlieir 
hands, have thought necessary. All ethical jihilosophy, even 
in those parts which beai a neai relation to ]unsprudencc and 
to international law, was in the age of Grotius a chaos of 
incoherent and aibitrary notions, brought in from various 
sources j from the ancient schools, fiom the Scriptures, the 
fathers, the canons, the casuistical theologians, the rabbins, 
the jurists, as well as from the practice and scntimiMits of 
every civilised nation, past and present, the Jews, the Greeks, 
and Romans, the tiading republics, the chivalrous kingdoms 
of modern Europe. If Grotius has not wholly disentangled 
himself from this bevnldering maze, through winch he pain- 
fully traces his way by the lights of reason and revelation, he 
has at least cleaied up much, and put others still oftenei in 
the light path, wheie he has not been able to follow it. Con- 
dillac, as here quoted by Stewart, has anticipated Paley’s 
charge against Grotius, of labouring to suppoit his conclu- 
sions by the authority of others, and of pioducing a long 
string of quotations to prove the most indubitable propositions. 
In what degree this very exaggerated remaik is true we have 
already seen. But it should be kept in mind, that neithei 
the disposition of the age in which Grotius lived, nor the real 
necessity of illustrating every part of his inquiries by the pre- 
cedent usages of mankind, would permit him to treat of moial 
philosophy as of the abstract theorems of geometry. If Jus 
erudition has sometimes obstructed or misled him, which 
perhaps has not so fiequently happened as these critics 
assume, it is still true that a contemptuous ignorance of what 
has ’ been done or has been taught, such as belonged to the 
school of Condillac and to that of Paley, does not veiy well 
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qualify Oic moml plnlosophcr for inquirj into the pnnciplca 
mIiicIi are to rcfpilnto human nature 

152 ** Among the dilTcrcnt ideas,*’ Stewart ohsenc^, 
“ Avlnch !m\o been formed of natural junsprudcncc, one of 
the most common, c^pccinll} in the carhtr supposes 

Its object to be- — to lay down thoM* rules of justice nhich 
would be binding on men living in a social state mtliout anj 
positnx institutions , or, as it is frequently called bj wTilcrs 
on tilts Bulqcct, living together in n state of nature This 
idea of the provnnee of junspnidcncc seems to have been 
uppermost in ihc mind of Gmtius in various parts of bis 
treatise” After some conjectures on the motives whicli lc<l 
the early writers to tahe this vicn of national law, and ad 
roitting tliat the rules of justice arc m even ease preasc and 
indispcnftablc, and tliat their nuthonl) is altogether indcpcii 
dent of that of the cival magistrate, ho deems ic ** ohviouslj 
absurd to spend much time in speculating about the pnnaples 
of this natural law, ns applicable to men before the institution 
of governments ” It ma) possibly bo ns nbsnrd ns he thinks 
It But where has Grotius showm that tins condition of 
imlurnl societ} was uppermost in Ins thoughts ’ Of tJic state 
of nature, as it existed among individuals before ilic foun 
dntion of nnj civil institutions, he saja no more than was 
requisite m order to exhilut the origin of those nglils which 
spring from projicrty and gov eminent But tliat lie has, in 

some port cspctnall) of Ins second book, dwelt upon tho nilcs 
of justice binding on men subsequent to tlio institution of 
property, but indipondeiill) of jiositivo laws, is most certain, 
nor IS It possible for any one to do ollicrvnsc, wbo docs not 
follow Hobbes in confounding moral with legal obligation , 
a theory to whicli Mr StcwTirt wtis of all men tbo most 
averse 

153 Natural jurisprudence is a term that is not always 
taken in tho same sense- It seems to bo of English origin, 
nor am I ccrlam, tlioiigli mj nicmoiy may deccivo me, 
that I have over met with it m Latin or m Frcncli Strictly 
speaking, ns junsprudcncc means tho scicnco of law, and is 
espcaairy employee with respect to tho Roman, natural juns- 
prmlcnco must bo the science of morals, or tliq law of na 
tore It IS, therefore, m this sense, co-extoDsive inth ethics, 
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and compreliends the rides of temperance, liberality, and 
benevolence, as much as those of justice. Stewart, however, 
seems to considei this idea of jurisprudence as an arbitrary 
extension of the science derived fioni the technical phraseo- 
logy of the Roman law. “ Some vague notion of this 
kind,’’ he says, has manifestly given biith to many of 
the digressions of Giotius.” It may have been seen by the 
analysis of the entire treatise of Grotius above given, that 
none of Ins digressions, if such they are to be called, have 
originated in any vague notion of an identity, or proper ana- 
logy, between the strict rules of justice and those of the 
other virtues. Tlie Aristotelian division of justice into com- 
mutative and distributive, which Grotius has adopted, might 
seem in some respect to bear out this supposition , but it is 
evident, fioni the context of Stewart’s observations, that he 
was referring only to the former species, or justice in its 
more usual sense, the obseivance of perfect rights, w'hosc 
limits may be accurately determined, and whose \nolation 
may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense imposed 
upon it by Adam Smith. According to this sense, its ob- 
ject, in the words of Stewart, is “ to ascertain the general 
principles of justice which ought to be recognised m cveiy 
municipal code, and to which it ought to be the aim of every 
legislator to accommodate his institutions.” Giotius, m 
Smith’s opinion, w^as “ the first who attempted to give the 
woild any thing like a system of those principles wdiich ought 
to run through, and to be the foundation of, the laivs of all 
nations ; and his treatise on the law^s of peace and W'ar, with 
all its imperfections, is peihaps at this day the most complete 
book that has yet been given on the subject.” 

155. The fiist probably, in modern times, wdio conceived 
this idea of an universal jurisprudence w^as Lord Bacon. He 
places among the desiderata of political science, the province 
of universal justice, or the souices of law. “ Id nunc aga- 
tui, ut fontes justitise et utihtatis pubhese petantui, et in sin- 
gulis juris partibus character qnidam et ideajusti exhibeatur, 
ad quern particularium regnorum et rei umpublicarum leges 
probaie, atque inde emendationem mohri, quisque, cm lieec 
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cordi ent et cane, possit.** • The maxims which follow are 
an admimblq illastration of the pnaciplea which ahonld re 
galate the enactment and expression of laws, as well as of 
ranch that »hoald gmde, m a general manner, the decision 
of courts of justice They touch very slightly, if at all, any 
collect which GroUns has handled , but certainly come far 
closer to natnnd jnnaprudence, in the sense of Smith, mas 
much os they contain pnnciples which have no limitation to 
the CTrcomstanccs of particalar soaetiea These maxims of 
Bacon, and all others that seem properlj to come within the 
province of junsprodenco m tins sense, which is now hecomo 
not uncommon, the science of amversal law^ are resolvable 
partly into those of natural justice, partly into those of public 
expediency Little, however, could be objected against the 
admission of universal jurisprudence, in this sense, among 
the sciences. Bnt if it is meant that any systematic science, 
whether by the name of jurisprudence or legislation, can be 
laid down as to the pnnciples which ought to determine the 
institntiona of all nations, or that, m omer words, the laws 
of each separate community ought to be regulated by any 
universal standard, m matters not depending upon etemd 
justice, we must demur to receiving so very oisputable n 
proposition It is probable that Adam Smith had no thonghts 
of asserting it , yet his langtin^ is not very clear, and he 
seems to have assigned some object to Grotius, distinct from 
the establishment of natural and intematiODal law ** Whe- 
ther this was,” says Stewart, ** or was not, the leading 
t)V|ect T)i Gtotras, is uot materui to decide , but if lins 
was his object, it will not be disputed that he has executed 
his design in a very desultory manner, and that he often 
seems to have lost sight of it altogether, in the midst of 
those miscellaneous sjiecalations on political, ethical, and his- 
torical subjects, which form so large a portion of his treatise, 
and which so frequently succeed each other without any ap- 
parent connexion or common aim ** 

156 The unfairness of this passage it is now hardly 
incumbent npon me to point out. The reader has been 
dnahled to answer that no political speculation will be found 
m the volume, De Jure !^Ii ac I^s, unless the disqui 

D« Aagtcmitli, Ob. tUL 
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sitloii on the oiigin of human society is thus to bo dcno- 
mmated ; that tlui instances continually adduced from history 
are always in illustiation of the main argument j and that 
what are here called ethiccd speculations arc in fact the real 
subject of the hook, since it avowedly treats of obligations 
on the conscience of mankind, and especially of then lulcrs. 
Whether the vaiious topics in this treatise “ succeed each 
other without appaicnt connexion or common atm,” may 
best he seen by the titles of the chapters, or by the analysis 
of then contents. There are certainly a very few of these 
that have little in common, even by deduction or analogy, 
with international law, though scaice any, I think, which do 
not rise naturally out of the previous discussion. Exuber- 
ances of this kind are so common in writers of great reput- 
ation, that where they do not transgress more than Giotius 
has done, the censuie of irielevancy has been always icckoned 
hypercntical. 

157. “ The Roman system of juiisprudcncc,” Mr. Stew- 
art pi oceeds, “seems to have warped in no inconsideiable 
degree the notions of Grotius on all questions connected with 
the theory of legislation, and to have div'crted liis attention 
fiom that philosophical idea of law so nell expressed by 
Cicero. “ Non a prajtoris edicto, neqiie a duodecim tabuhs, 
sed penitus ex intima philosophia hauriendam juris disciph- 
nam.” In this idolatry, indeed, of the Roman law, he has 
not gone so far as some of his commentators, who have 
affirmed that it is only a different name foi the law of na- 
ture : but that his partiality for Ins professional pursuits lias 
often led him to oveilook the immense difference between the 
state of society m ancient and modern Europe will not, I 
believe, now be disputed.” It is probable that it will be 
disputed. by all who are acquainted with Grotius. The ques- 
tions connected with the theory of legislation which he has 
discussed aie chiefly those relating to the acquisition and 
alienation of property in some of the earlier chapters of the 
second book. That he has not, m these disquisitions, adopted 
all the determinations of the Roman juiists is certain ; whe- 
ther he may in any particulai instance have adhered to them 
more than the best theory of legislation would admit, is a 
matter of vaiiable opinion. But Stewait, wholly unac- 
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qoMTited with tho avil laws, appears to have much under 
rated their value. In most questions of pnvate nght, they 
form the great basis of every roodorn legislation , and, as 
all civilised nations, inclnding our own, liave derived a large 
portion of iheir junspmdence from this source, so even tho 
theonsts, who woula disdain to bo ranked ns disciples of 
Paullos and Pnpinmn, ore not ashamed to he their plagiaries, 

158 It has been thrown out against Grotius by Rous 
sean* and tho same insinoation may he found in owtua 
other %\TiterB, that he confounds tho fact wth tho 

^ht, and the duties of nations 'unth their practice “*****• 
H^w little foundation there is for tins calumny is sufficiently 
apparent to our renders Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an 
excess hardly reconcilable with the sccunty and welfare of 
good men, he \vva the hrst, beyond tho precincts of tho con 
fessional or the church, to pour the dictates of a saint-hke 
ronocence into the ears of pnnees. It is true that in rocog 
nisin^ the l^bmm^ of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
pnuaples of obedience to government, lie may he thought to 
nave deprived mankind of some of tlieir secunty against ra 
justice , but this is exceedingly different from a sanction to 
It. An implicit deference to what he took for divino truth 
was the first axiom in tho philosophy of Grotins , if he was 
occasionally deceit ed m his application of this principle, it 
tvas but according to the notions of his age , but those who 
wholly reject the authority most of course want a common 
standard by which his speculations in moral philosophy con 
be reconciled with their own 

159 I must now quit a subject upon which, perhaps, I 
have dwelt too long The high fame of Dugald Stewart has 
rendered it a sort of duty to vindicate from his hostv cen 
sores the memory of one stdl more dlnstnons in repotation, 
till the lapse of time, and the fickleness of literary fashion, 
conspired with the popolanty of his assailants to magnify 
his defects, and meet the very name of his famous treatise 
with a kind of scornful ndvcnle That Steivart hUd never 
read much of Grotme, or even gone over the titles of his 
chapters, is vei^' manifest, and he displays a similar ig 
norance as to tlie other writers on naturm law who for 
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moie than a century afterwaids, as he admits himself, ex- 
ercised a great influence over the studies of Europe. I have 
commented upon very few, comparatively, of the slips which 
occur in his pages on this subject. 

160. The airangement of Grotius has been blamed as un- 
His arrange- Scientific by a more friendly judge, Sir James 

Mackintosh. Tliough I do not feel very stiongly 
the force of his objections, it is evident that the law 
of nature might have been established on its basis, before 
the author passed forward to any disquisition upon its refer- 
ence to independent communities. This would have changed 
a good deal the principal object that Grotius had in view, 
and hi ought his treatise, in point of method, very near to 
that of Puffendoif. But assuming, as he did, the authority 
recognised by those for whom he wrote, that of the Scrip- 
tures, he was less inclined to dwell on the proof which reason 
affords for a natural law, though fully satisfied of its validity 
even without reference to the Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to erroneous 
HiBdefecu determinations, seem to be rather an unnecessary 

scrupulousness, and somewhat of old theological 
prejudice, from which scarce any man in his age, who was 
not wholly indifferent to religion, had liberated himself. 
The notes of Barbeyrac seldom fail to correct this leaning. 
Seveial later wi iters on international law have treated his 
doctiine of an universal law of nations founded on the 
agreement of mankind as an empty chimera of his inven- 
tion. But if he only meant by this the tacit consent, or, in 
othei words, the general custom of civilised nations, it does 
not appear that there is much difference between his theory 
and that of Wolf or Vattel. 
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